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In remembrance of my father 
For my mother 
For Carine 


For from him and through him and to him are all things. To him be the 
glory forever! Amen. 
Rom. 11,36 


Nothing happens, unless the Almighty wills it to happen; either allowing 
it to happen or making it happen himself. 
Augustine, Enchiridion, p. 95 


O Lord, our God... You live a most noble life, because you are under- 
standing and willing. You are happy, indeed you are by nature happi- 
ness, because you are comprehending yourself. You are the clear vision 
of yourself and the most joyful love, and although you are most self- 
sufficient and happy in yourself alone, you still understand in a single 
act everything that can be known. You are able freely and contingently 
to will simultaneously everything that can be caused and by willing it 
to cause it to be. Most truly then you are of infinite power. You alone 
are simply perfect...a perfect being...O God, who are supreme among 
beings, the only one of them who is infinite. Communicating the rays of 
your goodness most liberally, you are boundless good, to whom as the 
most lovable thing of all every single being in its own way comes back 
to you as to its ultimate end. 

John Duns Scotus De Primo Principio 4.84 


The ways of God are not our ways; they are to be admired, not thought- 
lessly searched into. And we (insignificant mortals) ought to be satisfied 
with firmly retaining the that (to ötı) which is most clearly revealed in 
the Word, although it is not granted to us now to know fully the why 
(tò 61671) or the how (tò xà). 

F. Turretini, Institutio theologicae elencticae 1.6.6.11 


God’s decision extends itself to all things that are, have been and will be. 
Hence, nothing happens by chance or fate, but by the divine ordering 
and governing will. If we think otherwise, the Epicureanism of fortune, 
which is contingent chance, or the Stoic opinion of fate, which is neces- 
sitarianism (noodlot), cannot be evaded. But this is to introduce pagan- 
ism into Christianity. 

M. Leydecker, Verborgentheid, p. 117 


In this all, God is the willing One, the willing One in freedom. Things 
find their ground just and only in his free power, well-pleasure and 
goodness. Things do not happen as they must happen, but as God wills 
them. The doctrine of predestination cuts off determinism and fatalism 
by the roots. Notably, things do not exist, because they have to be, but 
because God wills them in freedom. There is no absolute necessity in 
reality....To my mind, all this may express that the Reformed doctrine 
(of predestination) can cut us a path through the jungle of modern expe- 
rience of life. 

A. A. van Ruler, ‘Perspectieven voor de gereformeerde theologie, p. 90 
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PREFACE 


My way to this book has been a singular journey. Its subject requested 
me to travel the history of Reformed, medieval, and patristic theol- 
ogy and explore early-modern philosophy and modern logic as well. 
The Dutch Golden Age has revealed a treasure of much theological 
wisdom for today and I am thankful for the people who helped me in 
this course to discover it. 

This book is the fruit of PhD project, and first of all, I thank my 
supervisor, Prof. Jan Muis for his commitment and competent over- 
sight over the project. His thorough and accurate comments have 
greatly improved the text and it was a pleasure often to find com- 
mon ground. My co-promotor Prof. Antoon Vos pointed me already 
during my undergraduate study to the rich meaning of the Reformed 
tradition and the importance of its medieval background. His insights 
have shaped my theological training and I am glad to have enjoyed his 
fatherly and scholarly advice. Prof. Willem J. van Asselt supervised me 
in the writing of my Master thesis, which was my first study of early- 
modern thought and a good preparation for this study. He has done 
much to train me in the interpretation of scholastic texts and I thank 
him also for his careful comments on earlier drafts. 

The Research Group John Duns Scotus, founded by Vos, and work- 
ing on Latin theological texts of Scotus that have much affinity with the 
sources of this study, greatly helped me to interpret these Reformed 
texts and its terminology. I thank Prof. Vos, Dr. Henri Veldhuis, Dr. 
Eef Dekker, Dr. Nico den Bok, Prof. Andreas Beck, Dr. Klaas Bom, 
and Dr. Guus Labooy for their friendship and help. In particular, I 
remember a presentation of my research during a conference with Dr. 
Axel Schmidt and Dr. Thomas Möllenbeck, in which we intensely dis- 
cussed divine agency. I express my gratitude to these German priests 
and scholars as well. 

Another important Research Group for me was OGTh (Werkgezel- 
schap Oude Gereformeerde Theologie or Classic Reformed Theology). 
The intensive study of Reformed thought on human freedom has 
greatly helped me in my own research. Besides Profs. Van Asselt, Beck 
and Vos, in particular Drs. Theo Pleizier, Drs. Dolf te Velde, Dr. Aza 
Goudriaan, and Drs. Gert van den Brink have discussed important 
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themes with me. At OGTh, I also met Prof. Richard Muller of Cal- 
vin College. During a stay in the United States, I was able to present 
my research for his PhD students and I thank him for his advice. I 
also had the privilege to study for two weeks at the Center for the 
Philosophy of Religion, Notre Dame University. The meetings with 
Profs. Thomas Flint, Alvin Plantinga, Michael Loux, Alfred J. Fred- 
doso, Stephen Dumont, and Samuel Newlands, the general meetings 
of the Center, and the encounter with PhD students were great experi- 
ences for me, as was the wonderful campus. 

I would like to thank Philiph Fisk for the English correction of this 
manuscript and Professor Wim Janse, Rosanna Woensdrecht, Ivo 
Romein, and Peter Buschman from Brill Publishers for the opportu- 
nity to publish this book and for all their help in that process. 

This book is, in a special way, for my parents. They have raised me 
in faith, love, and hope, giving me an example of Christian living. It 
is a deep grief that my father passed away and cannot share the joy of 
this publication. I dedicate this work to him in gratitude for all he has 
meant to me, and to my mother who by her courage and support is 
still an example for me. I also dedicate this book to the woman who 
dedicates her life to me, Carine. 


Jacobus Martinus Bac 
Utrecht, August 2009 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


Discussing divine agency, the Reformed theologian Melchior Leydecker 
(1642-1721)! starts with the decision of God, which is defined as: 


The act of God as Spirit by which he has by himself established from 
eternity most freely and wisely what and how everything in time will be 
unto his glory? 


The eternal and effective purpose of God guides his entire agency in 
time and extends itself over all things in past, present, and future. This 
concept of the decree or decision of God has provoked much resistance, 
both in the past and the present.? The Remonstrants and Jesuits feared 


! Leydecker was the successor of Voetius at Utrecht University and published exten- 
sively on biblical and systematic theology. Having read theology both under Voetius 
and Coccejus, Leydecker fostered the debate by advocating a profoundly Trinitarian 
approach (see 2.4 n. 84). His knowledge of Oriental languages and rabbinal stud- 
ies is evident from the monumental De Republica Hebraeorum, 2 vols., (1704, 1710), 
in which Leydecker describes Jewish history, culture, and exegesis, also discussing 
contemporaries like Buxtorf and Spencer. He plays an important part in this study, 
because he was the only Reformed theologian who reacted extensively both to Des- 
cartes and Spinoza. On Leydecker, see Willem. J. van Asselt, “Melchior Leydekker’ 
in: Biografisch lexicon voor de geschiedenis van het Nederlandse protestantisme, eds. 
D. Nauta et al., 5 vols. (Kampen, 1998), 4: 307-10. 

? Melchior Leydecker, De verborgentheid des geloofs eenmaal den heiligen over- 
gelevert, of het kort begryp der ware godsgeleerdheid beleden in de Gereformeerde Kerk 
(Rotterdam, 1700), pp. 112-3. Leydecker refers to Is. 46,10 (“My purpose will stand, 
and I will do all that I please") and Eph. 1,11 (“He works out everything in conformity 
with the purpose of his will"). As Peter Hoek has remarked, Leydecker himself has 
authorized this translation of his Synopsis theologiae christianae (1684), and since the 
Synopsis is not available in Dutch libraries, we have used the Verborgenheid (Mystery 
of Faith). See Pieter C. Hoek, ‘In thesauris Dei. Een systematische analyse van de sci- 
entia, voluntas en potentia Dei in de godsleer van Melchior Leydecker (1642-1721) 
(Unpublished Masterthesis, Utrecht University, 1998). Leydecker's name is variously 
spelled, but Hoek has shown that "Leydecker" is to be preferred. 

> [ prefer the term “decision” for the Latin words decretum, determinatio, and praef- 
initio, since it more properly expresses the involved act of will in God. Leydecker's 
definition shows that both will (freely) and intellect (wisely) are involved: wisdom 
pertaining to the connection of everything to the end of the decision (unto his glory). 
See also n. 55, n. 56; 102, n. 7. The Reformed commonly distinguished the works of 
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theological determinism, which would rescind all divine commands 
and promises and turn God into the author of sin.* Modern theology 
has often rejected the Reformed position as betraying a distant idea 
of God and making history a shadow play? Moreover, a theological 
view of God as purposefully and objectively acting within reality has 
become problematic in modern culture and its closed worldview.* 

In this study, we will explore and assess the place of divine will 
within Reformed thought in order to develop an actual systematic 
position. Therefore, the main research questions are: 


1) What is the systematic place of divine will within Reformed scho- 
lasticism? 

2) Is the Reformed position consistent and relevant? 

3) How can we articulate the will of God in an actual systematic theo- 
logical position? 


The answers to these questions will be sought especially in -what we 
will call- the model of divine agency: the interrelation of God’s knowl- 
edge, will, and power. Systematically, this model appears both in the 
doctrine of God in the so-called communicable attributes of God and 


God in interna/ immanentia and ad extra/ exeuntia, the decision belonging to the 
former and being realized by the latter works like creation and providence. 

^ For instance, Simon Episcopius, ‘Confessio, sive Declaratio, sententiae pastorum, 
qui in Foederato Belgio remonstrantes vocantur, super preecipuis articulis religionis 
christiane in: Opera theologica 2, ed. Simon Episcopius (Amsterdam, 1665), Praefa- 
tio ad lectorem christianum, p. 74: “Nihil enim tam inimicum Religioni, quam ficti- 
tum illud praedestinationis fatum et inevitabilis parendi ac peccandi necessitas (italics 
mine)." 

5 In Anglo-Saxon terms, process theology and open theism can be mentioned; in 
continental theology for instance, Hendrikus Berkhof, Christian Faith: an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Faith, trans. Sierd Woudstra (1979, repr. Grand Rapids 1986), 
pp. 482-86. For a more general account of the modern problems with classic theism, 
see Svend Andersen, D. Z. Phillips, Traditional Theism and its Modern Alternatives 
[Acta Jutlandica 60:1] (Aarhus, 1994). 

* A comprehensive survey (starting with the Reformation and continuing with the 
philosopical and scientific problems and prospects) provides: Reinhold Bernhardt, 
Was heifit 'Handeln Gottes’? eine Rekonstruktion der Lehre von der Vorsehung (Güt- 
ersloh, 1999). Bernhardt mentions (p. 19) three main factors that complicated under- 
standing divine action: a secular and scientific view on nature as a closed system, 
a social-political view on history as shaped by human power, which was no longer 
interpreted religiously, but economically and politically, and the problem of theodicy 
in face of suffering. See also Nicholas Saunders, Divine Action and Modern Science 
(Cambridge, 2002), Owen C. Thomas, God's Activity in the World: The Contemporary 
Problem [American Academy of Religion Studies in Religion 31] (Chico, 1983). 
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in the doctrine of the decision or eternal providence of God.’ In both 
loci, a specific interplay of divine knowledge, will, and power occurs. 
This model of divine agency displays a particular relation of divine 
being and agency and equally a specific relation of God and reality, 
making it the systematic centre of the doctrine of God. Moreover, in 
the major early modern debates with Jesuit, Remonstrant, Cartesian, 
and Spinozist thought, the Reformed appear to work with their own 
model that differs from all these other positions.’ Therefore, Antoon 
Vos has called it “the identifying paradigm of systematic reformed 
theology."? He identifies Franciscus Gomarus (1563-1641) as its first 
explicit advocate (in 1595), but claims that it was soon generally 
accepted by all Reformed theologians within Europe." 

In order to answer the research questions, several provisional 
hypotheses have to be tested. Regarding the first question of the sys- 
tematic place of divine will within Reformed scholasticism, these 
hypotheses are: 


la. The Reformed model of divine agency is the main framework in 
which the systematic place of divine will is articulated 

Ib. The detailed aspects of the model of divine agency appear espe- 
cially within the major seventeenth-century debates 

Ic. The Reformed model is a contingency model 

l.d. Tradition historically, this model is best explained in Scotist 
terms 

l.e. Reformed scholasticism is Perfect Will theology 


We have already seen that the model of divine agency is explained 
within the doctrine of God both under the divine attributes and with 
the decision or eternal providence. Still, one might also study divine 
agency within the doctrines of creation or God's interaction with 


? For instance, see 2.3.3 and 2.3.4. 

* The Socinian position is not explicitly discussed here, although the Socinians 
influenced Episcopius and will receive attention in that respect (cf. 4.2). The Socinian 
position did not gain entry into the academy and its denial of foreknowledge was too 
radical to be very influential. As the precursors of open theism they would be interest- 
ing, but the refutation of Remonstrant thought may serve as its antidote too. 

? A. Vos, ‘Scholasticism and Reformation’ in: Reformation and Scholasticism, eds. 
Willem J. van Asselt and Eef Dekker [Text and studies in Reformation and post- 
Reformation thought] (Grand Rapids, 2001), pp. 99-119, there 110. 

? During the Cartesian controversy, some Reformed theologians adapted the 
Reformed position in a Cartesian way (see 4.6), but this was only a minority. 
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human willing within actual providence in order to answer the first 
question. Although we will devote attention to these issues, the main 
point will be the model of divine agency." The possibility to recon- 
struct the Reformed theory of divine will on this basis will confirm or 
invalidate this hypothesis. 

This study will focus on the four major debates of Reformed scho- 
lasticism in order to trace the implications of the Reformed model 
of divine agency. Since all other positions adapt this model because 
it is deemed theologically or philosophically impossible, it is impor- 
tant to consider how the Reformed cope with this criticism and how 
they evaluate the alternatives. As will appear, the alternative Jesuit and 
Remonstrant models modified the model of divine agency in order to 
reconstruct the relation of God and reality, whereas Descartes and Spi- 
noza adapted the model in order to alter the relation of divine being 
and agency. 

Vos has called the Reformed model of divine agency a contingency 
model.” The modal background of this proposal will be discussed in 
1.5, but the main point is that there is a contingent relation of God 
to creation, which is itself contingent in virtue of God's decision. This 
hypothesis will be evaluated by analyzing the modal implications of 
the Reformed model of divine agency, its modal language and distinc- 
tions. In addition, the tradition-historical background of Reformed 
thought also has to be evaluated here. Reformed scholasticism shows 
profound awareness of medieval precursors, but the exact relationship 
remains complex. Vos has argued that conceptually the Reformed doc- 
trine of God closely resembles the work of John Duns Scotus, whereas 
its basic patterns deviate from the Thomist or Nominalist position.” 
This evaluation goes against the dominant Thomistic interpretation of 
Reformed thought and more recent eclectic tendencies. Our study of 


" Actual providence in relation to human freedom is discussed in 10.4 and 10.5. 

12 Vos, 'Scholasticism and Reformation,’ (see above, n. 9), pp. 112-3. 

B A. Vos, ‘Ab Uno Disce Omnes, Bijdragen 60 (1999), 1-24, ‘De kern van de 
klassieke gereformeerde theologie. Een traditiehistorisch gesprek, Kerk en theologie 
47 (1996), 106-25. 

1 Richard A. Muller, ‘Reformation, Orthodoxy, ‘Christian Aristotelianism' and the 
Eclecticism of Early Modern Philosophy,' Nederlands Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis/ 
Dutch Review of Church History 81 (2001), 306-25. 
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the model of divine agency will examine Scotist influences by assessing 
relevant terminology and conceptual structures." 

This historical background also has consequences for the analysis 
of the four debates. For the Jesuits, we have selected Francisco Suarez, 
who did not write against the Reformed. Yet, he extensively discusses 
Scotus, which presents an opportunity to test Vos’ interpretation: 


The model of Duns Scotus’ doctrine of God set the agenda for centu- 
ries. Later alternative models, for example, the Nominalist model, the 
scientia media model of the great Jesuit thinkers such as Fonseca and 
Molina, Suarez and Bellarmine, and the Socinian, Arminian, and Car- 
tesian models—were all dependent on the Scotist model. Even Spinoza 
derived his system from the Reformed doctrine of God by abolishing all 
shades of contingency.!$ 


The alternatives have had a major influence, but surprisingly they all 
started with the Reformed position as the basic type. One of the expla- 
nations may be the medieval background of Scotism. 

The analysis of the Reformed model of divine agency and its modal- 
ity finally serves to evaluate the last and most important hypothesis: 
Reformed scholasticism is Perfect Will theology. Perfect Will theology 
is perfect being theology in which divine agency centers on God's will." 
So, it acknowledges God's necessary existence and has a definite con- 
ception of the divine essence and attributes, like eternity, immutability, 
omnipotence, and omniscience. Still, divine agency is best explained 
by his will, which informs his foreknowledge and guides his power. 
Only a doctrine of God in which divine being is explained in terms 
of perfect being and systematically acknowledges the central place of 
divine will within the model of divine agency can be called Perfect Will 
theology. This concept delivers an understanding of divine willing as 


5 On the methodological intricacies here, see J. M. Bac, T. T. J. Pleizier, 'Reentering 
Sites of Truth: Teaching Reformed Scholasticism in the Contemporary Classroom,’ in: 
Scholasticism Reformed: Festschrift Willem van Asselt, ed. Marcel Sarot et al. (Leiden: 
Forthcoming 2010), pp. 31-54. 

15 A. Vos, The Philosophy of John Duns Scotus (Edinburgh, 2006), p. 611. 

7 On Perfect Being theology, see Katherin A. Rogers, Perfect Being Theology (Edin- 
burgh, 2000), Thomas V. Morris, Anselmian Explorations: Essays in Philosophical The- 
ology (Notre Dame, 1987). 

5 We will mainly focus on the concept of divine agency, since the theist or perfect 
being character of Reformed scholasticism is historically uncontested. It goes without 
saying that it is systematically severely contested, for instance due to Barthian resis- 
tance of natural theology. 
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the perfect agency of a perfect being. Obviously, divine willing can be 
different if it is free, but it cannot be better. 
Regarding the second question, the main hypotheses concern: 


2a. The Reformed position is modally consistent, since it can be artic- 
ulated properly in terms of possible worlds 

2b. The Reformed position is theologically consistent, since its articu- 
lation of divine agency fits a Perfect being 

2c. The Reformed position is theologically consistent, since its articu- 
lation of divine providence and foreknowledge evades both deter- 
minism and chance 

2d. The Reformed position is relevant, since it confesses God’s power, 
goodness, and activity and our abiding dependence upon him, 
which relates faith to all life 


A remarkable feature of the four early modern debates is the domi- 
nant use of modal categories. Moreover, the other positions were not 
discarded merely as unbiblical or unlikely to be true, but dismissed as 
simply impossible. So, modal logic is decisive for the acceptance or 
rejection of models of divine agency. In the last few decades, modal 
logic has been revolutionized, partly by the introduction of possible 
worlds semantics.” All early modern positions can be translated and 
evaluated in these terms, which we will do in order to evaluate the 
modal consistency of Reformed thought. 

The second and third hypotheses consider the theological consis- 
tency of Perfect Will theology. It has to be shown that it both agrees 
with a proper concept of God and divine agency, and with created 
being and agency.” The first aspect requires that divine agency be 
articulated as the agency of a perfect being, which can be explained 
further in terms of possible worlds. Regarding this hypothesis an 
important question that remains is the relation of divine freedom and 
goodness, and whether the Reformed doctrine of predestination is 
coherent. The second aspect demands that created contingency and 
freedom be maintained, and that evil within creation be both under 


? See ch. 7. 
2 Theological consistency is better measured by these criteria than by reconstruct- 
ing its biblical grounds, since Scripture supposes rather than explains divine agency. 
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God’s guidance and without his fault. Here, the modern problem of 
evil also has to be addressed. 

The relevance of Reformed thought supposes its truth, but even 
if truth can be found, it might be appropriate to spell out its actual 
meaning. The Reformed have often appealed to Paul’s explanation of 
the ongoing work of the Creator: 


He determined the times set for them and the exact places where they 
should live. God did this so that men would seek him and perhaps reach 
out for him and find him, though he is not far from each one of us: For 
in him we live and move and have our being.” 


God is always near, for in him we live. This providential thrust should 
also guide us today. As was said, this should also help us in the strug- 
gle against suffering and evil. 

A current systematic articulation of divine will starts with the con- 
sistency and relevance of classic thought, but cannot stop there. Pres- 
ent issues like the secularization of modern culture, the global context 
of systematic theology, which brings other religions near, or the domi- 
nance of science and technology within modern culture were not at 
stake within early modernity. Actual theology should address these 
issues. In this study, we can only give a start, but regarding the third 
hypothesis, the main hypotheses are: 


3a. Contemporary theology must build on the classic position and 
subsequently strengthen it by modern theological or philosophi- 
cal developments 

3b. The modern debate in Science and Theology can be furthered by 
(modal) insights from Perfect Will theology 


The first task is to consider how Perfect Will theology itself can be 
expanded by modern tools. For instance, it was developed without 
the modern tools of symbolic logic and possible worlds. Likewise, the 
notion of divine agency within (salvation) history was devised before 
history itself became an important category.” The rise of biblical 


*1 Acts 17,27-28. See Leydecker’s reference to this passage in the context of the 
desiderium naturale, 2.3.1, n. 34. 

? Ewald Mackay, Geschiedenis bij de bron: een onderzoek naar de verhouding van 
christelijk geloof en historische werkelijkheid in geschiedwetenschap, wijsbegeerte en 
theologie (Sliedrecht, 1997). 
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theology and historical research may improve revealed theology and 
its understanding of divine will. 

The second task is to confront Perfect Will theology with new chal- 
lenges and modern issues. Only one issue was mentioned already, the 
problem of evil. In addition, the science and theology debate will be 
addressed, but it might also be confronted with Islamic theology, or 
ecumenical dialogue. 

This study aims at systematic explanation of the will of God. Yet, it 
also involves theological-historical enquiry of early modern thought, 
in particular Reformed scholasticism. Before we turn to the systematic 
aspects, let us first consider the history of research.” 


1.2 INTERPRETATIONS OF REFORMED SCHOLASTICISM 


Richard Muller briefly reviews more than 150 years of research: 


...the two basic questions raised by scholars and theologians about the 
character and intention of Reformed orthodoxy: is it a predestinarian 
system, and is it a form of rationalism?” 


Conceptually, is Reformed thought governed by predestination, and 
methodologically is it a kind of rationalism? In this respect, Muller 
remarks that the doctrine of God has occupied a central place in the 
criticism of post-Reformation theology, but that the doctrine itself has 
been little studied.” 

Both questions were answered in the affirmative by the Swiss 
theologian Alexander Schweizer (1808-88), one of the first scholars 


23 Reformed scholasticism has been interpreted in various ways, and this study can 
only concentrate on the most important aspects. This is mainly based upon: Willem 
J. van Asselt, E. Dekker, ‘Introduction, in: Reformation and Scholasticism (see above, 
n. 9), pp. 11-43 On the phenomenon of scholasticism and its interpretation in gen- 
eral, see also Willem J. van Asselt, J. Martin Bac, Roelf T. te Velde, ‘Introduction,’ in: 
Reformed Thought on Freedom: The Concept of Free Choice in the History of Early- 
Modern Reformed Theology [Texts and Studies in Reformation and Post-Reformation 
Thought] (Grand Rapids, 2010). 

^ Richard A. Muller, Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics. The Rise and Develop- 
ment of Reformed Orthodoxy, ca. 1520 to ca. 1725, 4 vols. (1987; 2nd rev. ed. Grand 
Rapids 2003), 1: Prolegomena to Theology, 123. The same analysis (and the observation 
that recent research precisely contests these two points) is already present in Muller’s: 
“Duplex cognitio Dei’ in the Theology of Early Reformed Orthodoxy,’ The Sixteenth 
Century Journal 2 (1979), 51-61. 

^ Muller, Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics (see above, n. 24), 3: The Divine 
Essence and Attributes, 21. 
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to study Post-Reformation scholastic thought in detail. Surprisingly, 
Schweizer viewed both points positively as a sign of the scientific and 
religious strength of scholasticism.”° Schweizer saw predestination as a 
Reformed “central dogma,” the basic axiom from which the theologi- 
cal system is deductively developed. 

Contrary to Schweizer, the Marburg Professor Heinrich Heppe 
(1820-79) gave a negative judgment on the alleged central position of 
predestination in Reformed thought.” He contrasted the undogmatic 
and Melanchthonian spirituality of the German Reformed church in 
Hessen with a predestinarian Calvinism that started with Beza and 
his Tabula praedestinationis. So, Heppe affirmed the predestinarian 
interpretation of Schweizer, but unlike him, he denounced it as a sys- 
tematic deviation from the faith of the Reformers. 

Hans Emil Weber (1882-1950) and Paul Althaus (1888-1966) 
claimed that the central place of predestination had provided grounds 
for speculation and the introduction of the scholastic method as a 
“rigid” deductive system controlled by the doctrine of the decrees. 
Thus, a speculative theology had arisen that differed widely from bib- 
lical revelation and the dynamic thought of the Reformers. Hereby, the 
methodological problem of the relation between revelation and reason 
gained momentum. 

Karl Barth (1886-1968) gave a fresh interpretation of Reformed 
scholasticism in his Church Dogmatics, viewing it as a mature expres- 
sion of the theology of the church, because it combines the Reformed 
intent to study the biblical witness of revelation with the best medieval 
fruits of academic theology. In due course, Barth explicitly rejected 
the claim that the Reformed theology of the seventeenth century was 


2% Schweizer was a pupil of Schleiermacher and utilized his concept of absolute 
dependence to interpret Reformed thought. Moreover, in his view, the modern world 
view, in which every event happens according to natural laws, agrees well with the 
Reformed idea of providence. In a study of the Gospel of John, Schweizer contrasted 
Hellenistic with Hebraic thinking. The Greeks viewed nature as a totality over against 
God, divine activity being solely understood as external, miraculous intervention. 
Instead, the Hebrews held that divine will works everything that happens, even the 
most ordinary events. Schweizer believes that the modern scientific worldview indeed 
rules out a Hellenistic theology that insists on divine miracles and supernatural inter- 
ventions, but agrees well with the divine monergism of the Hebrews. The Reformed 
emphasis on predestination expresses the same idea of divine governance. 

7 Heppe's interpretation does not appear in his important sourcebook Reformi- 
erte Dogmatik, but his presentation of the order of the loci, starting with natural 
theology, has led later scholars to the impression that Reformed theology is ratio- 
nalistic and speculative. 
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exclusively a predestinarian system controlled by the doctrine of the 
decrees. Nevertheless, his Christocentric and dialectic understanding 
of revelation resulted in three points of critique. First, the Reformed 
scholastics gave a static account of the mystery of revelation in Scrip- 
ture, turning it into an objective body of knowledge, which could be 
studied by reason. Second, the acceptance of natural theology along- 
side the revealed theology of Scripture betrays the same confidence in 
human reason. This alleged harmony of revelation and reason called 
for the reaction of Pietism and sadly prepared the way for liberal Prot- 
estantism. Third, the scholastic treatment of the doctrine of God by 
first inquiring into the existence, essence and attributes of God before 
discussing the Trinity and Christology overlooks that God is only 
revealed in Christ. 

Overall, the verdict of rationalism is still at hand, and pupils of Barth 
have stressed this even more.” It was the Jesuit scholar John P. Don- 
nelly who first gave a more positive interpretation by stressing that 
the early orthodox put the body of medieval theology and its methods 
into the service of the Reformation.? He also presented a more posi- 
tive and nuanced interpretation of scholasticism itself, calling it “more 
a methodology than a set of conclusions" and concluding: “regard- 
less of the methodological differences or philosophical base, Calvin- 
ist scholasticism remained overwhelmingly loyal to Calvin's dogmatic 
teachings.” 

Richard Muller has tried to undo both the predestinarian and 
rationalist interpretation of Reformed scholasticism by viewing it as 
the codification of the Reformation in its own context. The rise of 
a Reformed church called for theological training and ministry, and 
consequently the theological academy arose. Muller stressed the char- 
acter of scholasticism as a method of study and of teaching devel- 
oped and used within the framework of institutional instruction.?' This 
method did not imply any theological content or philosophical orien- 
tation, since divergent thinkers like Arminius, Gomarus, and Suarez 


? For instance, Ernst Bizer, “Reformed Orthodoxy and Cartesianism,’ Journal of 
Theology and Church 2 (1965), 20-82. 

? John Patrick Donnelly, Calvinism and Scholasticism in Vermigli’s Doctrine of 
Man and Grace [Studies in Medieval and Reformation Thought 18] (Leiden, 1976). 

* Donnelly, Calvinism and Scholasticism (see above, n. 29), pp. 452-3. 

? Richard A. Muller, Christ and the Decree: Christology and Predestination in 
Reformed Theology from Calvin to Perkins [Studies in Historical Theology 2] (Grand 
Rapids, 1986), p. 11. 
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applied it for their own theology. Muller perceived much doctrinal 
continuity between Calvin and his orthodox followers, predestination 
having a soteriological rather than metaphysical interest for both, and 
being balanced with Christological motifs in a Trinitarian structure. 
Moreover, the scholastics stood in the same exegetical tradition as Cal- 
vin and retained his concern for the biblical basis of theology. Muller 
blamed older interpretations of Orthodoxy as predestinarian, rational- 
ist, and induced by their own theological agenda’s. 

The Utrecht research of Willem J. van Asselt introduced three alter- 
native hermeneutical paradigms about the relationship between medi- 
eval scholasticism, the Reformation, and Reformed scholasticism.? 
Older research proposed a discontinuity theory that considers scho- 
lastic orthodoxy as a fatal deviation from the Reformation, or even a 
negative continuity theory, discerning an Aristotelian rationalization 
of the faith already in the Reformers themselves. Van Asselt advo- 
cates a positive continuity theory, which posits a positive continuity 
between Orthodoxy and both the theology of the Reformation and the 
mainstream of medieval theology. 

Antoon Vos has stressed that the doctrine of God was the core of 
western thought both in the medieval and early modern period.” Pre- 
cisely the development of this doctrine gave rise to many logical and 
semantical innovations. Vos elaborates on some of de Rijk’s interpre- 
tations of medieval scholasticism as developing a Christian philosophy 
that radically departed from ancient philosophy.” Inspired by their 
Christian faith they wished to overcome the necessitarian philosophy 
of Aristotle by developing new terminist logic, which enabled a logi- 
cal and semantic analysis of language, scholasticism being the first 
kind of conceptual analysis. Hereby, ancient emanative philosophy 
was transformed into a metaphysic of radical contingency in all cre- 
ated being. The medieval revolution was disguised by the scholastic 


32 Willem J. van Asselt, ‘De studie van de gereformeerde scholastiek. Verleden en 
toekomst,' Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift 50 (1996), 290-312, Willem J. van Asselt, 
et al., Inleiding in de gereformeerde scholastiek (Zoetermeer, 1998), pp. 25-30, Willem 
J. van Asselt, ‘Protestant Scholasticism: Some Methodological Considerations in the 
Study of its Development,’ Nederlands archief voor kerkgeschiedenis/ Dutch Review of 
Church History 81 (2001), 265-74, Van Asselt, ‘Introduction.’ (see above, n. 23). 

33 Vos, 'Scholasticism and Reformation’ (see above, n. 9). 

* Against this view, see Willemien Otten, 'Scholasticism and the Problem of Intel- 
lectual Reform,’ in: Scholasticism Reformed, pp. 55-73. For the own work of de Rijk, 
see L. M. de Rijk, Middeleeuwse wijsbegeerte: traditie en vernieuwing (1977; repr. 
Assen, 1981). 
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procedure of positively citing Aristotle and using Aristotelian concepts 
but explaining them differently. Scholasticism worked with a herme- 
neutic of ‘reverent exposition’ interpreting these authorative texts in 
correspondence with established theological and philosophical truth.’ 
So, the texts were read ahistorically and received meaning by the inter- 
preter's frame of thought. For instance, the various medieval theo- 
logical schools all used the same textbooks but their interpretations 
differed greatly. Thus, scholasticism itself requires careful conceptual 
analysis for a fair interpretation. 

Methodologically, Vos wants to understand the scholastics from 
their own context the university in which they were extensively 
trained in methodological argumentation. Students first had to com- 
plete the trivium, a basic education in grammar (semantics), dialectics 
(logic and argumentation), and rhetoric, and this preparatory knowl- 
edge was naturally assumed in further theological instruction. Tak- 
ing the analytical genre of scholastic texts into account, Vos pleads a 
detailed conceptual analysis as an essential requisite for an historical 
interpretation. His main objection to older research is that it suffers 
from a systematic lack of understanding of the conceptual structures 
of Reformed scholasticism. Its systematic rigor is no rationalism, but 
the enterprise of expressing faith in a consistent theology and phi- 
losophy. 


13 REFORMED SCHOLASTICISM AS PERFECT WILL THEOLOGY 


The main older interpretations of Reformed scholasticism as predes- 
tinarian and rationalist have extensively been refuted by the so-called 
New School. Still, most efforts have—justly—pointed to the exegeti- 
cal, covenantal, or Christological nature of Reformed scholasticism, 
and tried to show continuity with the Reformation, without, however, 
defining the systematic framework of Reformed thought. This study 
does not advocate a predestinarian or rationalist interpretation, but 
still both aspects have some truth in it: they point to the theocentric 
dynamics of the will of God, and to the scholastic methodology of 


355 Vos, Scotus (see above, n. 16), pp. 529-33, 394-5. 

% Van Asselt, Dekker, ‘Introduction’ (see above, n. 23), Muller, Post-Reformation 
Reformed Dogmatics, (see above, n. 24), 1: 123-46, Carl R. Trueman, R. Scott Clark, 
Protestant Scholasticism: Essays in Reassessment (Carlisle, 1999). 
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faith seeking understanding. The interpretation of Reformed scho- 
lasticism as Perfect Will theology can do justice, we hope, to these 
aspects without implying the negative verdicts of causal determinism 
and rigid speculation. When the central place of divine will is prop- 
erly understood—as a contingency model—determinism is excluded 
and it is precisely the stress on divine will that roots out rationalism 
from the start. For instance, Francis Turretin (1623-87) stresses with 
Augustine that: 


No other cause can be assigned why the Lord has done this or that than 
this—because he so willed. If you ask further, why he so willed, you seek 
something greater and more sublime than the will of God, which cannot 
be found. Therefore, human temerity ought to restrain itself and not to 
seek what is not, lest perchance it fail to find that which is.” 


No cause can be given for a decision bij the will of God, which sets 
limits for rational enquiry at this central point. The context in which 
Turretin speaks is the alleged foresight of faith, which would influ- 
ence the decision of God according to the Remonstrants and Jesuits. 
In that view, God would will to save Peter in virtue of his belief. Here, 
the Reformed referred to the good pleasure of God as the sole cause 
and reason of Peter's salvation, and rejected any speculation into the 
will of God? 

The systematic character of Reformed scholasticism is best expressed 
by calling it Perfect Will theology. In general, scholasticism is not 
merely a method, but it is perfect being theology, which systematically 
exploits the concept of God as the Best Possible Person.? Although 
the Reformed mostly follow an exegetical procedure by studying the 


?' Franciscus Turretini, Institutes of Elenctic Theology, trans. George Musgrave Giger 
and ed. James T. Dennison, 3 vols. (New Jersey, 1994-97), 1: 232; Franciscus Tur- 
retinus, Institutio theologie elencticee, in qua status controversie perspicue exponitur, 
precipua orthodoxorum argumenta proponuntur et vindicantur, et fontes solutionum 
aperiuntur, 3 vols. (Geneva, 1688), 1.3.17, pp vi, 256. Turretin refers to Augustin's De 
Genesi contra Manichaeos 1.2, in which Augustine states that "they uselessly seek the 
causes of the will of God, since his will is itself the cause of all things which are." 

35 Turretin distinguishes the cause and the reason of divine will and grants that 
God always has a reason for his decision, even though it is often concealed from us. 

° Recent research tends to view scholasticism as merely a method—against older 
research that spurned it as rationalism. Yet, its method is paradigmatically put for- 
ward by Anselm as faith seeking understanding, and follows Anselm in the basic 
starting-point of perfect being theology, as we will see. This is neither rationalism nor 
neutrality. 
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divine names in Scripture, we will see that they systematically arrive at 
the concept of God as a Perfect being.“ 

In this way, Reformed thought follows the great medieval scholastic 
tradition. Saint Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109) tried to demon- 
strate the existence of God by conceiving him as “that than which no 
greater can be conceived.”“' In the course of a prayer, he concludes 
that this being than which nothing greater can be conceived to exist 
must really exist and consequently addresses God: "this being thou art, 
O Lord, our God."? As Thomas V. Morris has remarked: 


The conception of God as unsurpassably great is clearly itself a central 
biblical idea. But what Anselm provided was a precise philosophical 
statement of that idea and an examination of some of its implications.? 


Perfect being theology is a systematic interpretation of central bibli- 
cal data concerning God. For instance, it continues the tradition of 
the Israelites to call their Lord with the designation of the Canaanite 
god El God the Most High (op ON), of Judaism and Jesus to claim 
the title of Zeus Most High (Owvoxoc) for the God of Israel, and of the 
early Church to use the terminology for the Roman god Jupiter The 
Best and the Highest (Optimus Maximus) for God the Trinity.“ So, 
the often assumed contradiction or distance between revealed theology 
and perfect being theology is at least questionable. 

Obviously, there remains the question whether the elevated being 
of perfect being theology is able to condescend itself, and whether the 
dynamics of salvation history are safe in this tradition. In that respect, 
I would like to distinguish between two types of Perfect Being theol- 
ogy: one in which divine nature or essence is basic, even in his agency, 
and another in which divine will is central.^ Although Anselm for- 
mally initiated perfect being theology, virtually the whole western tra- 
dition including ancient philosophy thinks in terms of one God who is 


4 See ch. 2. 

^ Anselm, Basic Writings: Proslogium; Monologium; Gaunilon's on Behalf of the 
Fool; Cur Deus Homo?, ed. S. N. Deanne (1962; 24th repr. La Salle, 2005), p. 54. 

? Ibid., p. 55. 

? Thomas V. Morris, Our Idea of God: an Introduction to Philosophical Theology 
[Contours of Christian Philosophy 7] (Downers Grove, 1991), p. 35. 

^ See G. Bertram, "óyioxoc,' in: Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
eds. Gerhard Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich, 11 vols. (1965-79; repr. Stuttgart, 1990), 
8: 613-9. 

5 [n the rest of this study, we will reserve the term “perfect being theology" more 
strictly for the Anselmian and volitional type. 
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most perfect. Still, the Church Fathers and medieval scholastics battled 
ancient philosophy because that kind of essentialist monotheism was 
not able to express the dynamics of salvation history. So, originally 
the perfect being terminology is neoplatonic, and links the perfectness 
of divine being directly to the cosmos as its artifice." There, it is even 
primarily the world which is perfect, necessary, and self-subsistent. 
Yet, this kind of thought is transformed in medieval scholasticism, 
developing a doctrine of God, in which his contingent will is central. 
Rethinking perfection, various perfections or attributes are attributed 
to God. In this way, the highest mode of existence was granted him, 
which is necessary, since he could not fail to exist or exist otherwise. 
Likewise, the highest mode of agency was rendered to him, which is 
contingent or free, since what he would do was entirely up to him. In 
any case, some model of divine agency inevitably belongs to perfect 
being theology: 


Theism in general proclaims that God is wholly perfect; and, as is 
entirely natural, it interprets this divine perfection in terms of ‘the high- 
est we know’ in human experience; applying to God accordingly, such 
concepts as those of goodness, wisdom and power in their highest mani- 
festations.”” 


Divine goodness, wisdom, and power require a concept of divine 
agency that relates them to each other. As we will see, however, the 
major thinkers and traditions in the seventeenth century relate them 
very differently. 

Perfect being theology displays a characteristic theological method, 
which is captured in the Anselmian terms “faith seeking understand- 
ing” (fides quaerens intellectum).* This theological quest of seeking 
understanding meant a search for rational arguments for the truth of 


^5 Katherin Rogers gives a neoplatonic interpretation of Anselm due to the perfec- 
tion terminology in both. Conceptually, however, Anselm moves in an opposite direc- 
tion: Katherin A. Rogers, The Neoplatonic Metaphysics and Epistemology of Anselm of 
Canterbury [Studies in the History of Philosophy 45] (Lewiston, 1997). 

"7 C. A. Campbell, On Selfhood and Godhood: the Gifford Lectures Delivered at 
the University of St. Andrews during Sessions 1953-’54 and 1954-’55 (London, 1957), 
p. 307. See also Thomas V. Morris, ‘Perfect Being Theology,’ Noás 21 (1987), 19-30, 
there 21. 

^ An exposition of the relation between faith and knowledge in Anselm's work 
in comparison with later medieval scholasticm (especially Bonaventure, Thomas, and 
Ockham) is given by De Rijk, Middeleeuwse wijsbegeerte (see above, n. 34), pp. 139-83. 
See also R. W. Southern, Saint Anselm: a Portrait in a Landscape (Cambridge, 1990) 
and G. R. Evans, Anselm (London, 1989). 
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revealed faith. Whereas faith rests on divine revelation for its truth, 
understanding can argue its veracity in itself. Therefore, this scholas- 
tic kind of theology decidedly utilized philosophical disciplines like 
semantics, logic, and metaphysics to articulate the Christian faith with 
the help of philosophical analyses in order to explain and argue its 
truth. 

In this way, the doctrine of God is an exercise in philosophical 
theology. Faith starts with prayer and revelation, but continues with 
semantical and conceptual analysis, defining terms and making dis- 
tinctions in order to clarify what is believed. Additionally, metaphysi- 
cal concepts are utilized in order to explain divine being and agency 
even more, and finally, a nuanced theory of divine perfection results. 

The logic of perfection is also a driving motive for the development 
of the model of divine agency. As we will see, all seventeenth-century 
positions will appeal to it, the Reformed for their traditional model, 
and Suarez, Episcopius, Descartes, and Spinoza in their construction 
of alternatives. 

Systematically and historically, Reformed scholasticism is best 
understood as Perfect Will theology. Methodologically, the continuity 
with medieval and Reformation theology is acknowledged, and its own 
methodological quest of faith seeking understanding and its concep- 
tual character as a theology of will is recognized. Its conceptual centre 
is the model of divine agency, to which we now turn. 


14 THE REFORMED MODEL OF DIVINE AGENCY 


The Reformed model of divine agency is a volitional model.” Both 
divine power and intellect center on the will of God. In his Mystery 
of Faith, Leydecker succinctly outlines the Reformed model of divine 
agency: 


Divine knowledge is differently considered with respect to its objects. 
First, insofar as it regards everything simply in its nature or as possible 


? In Vos, 'Klassiek gereformeerde theologie’ (see above, n. 13) Vos has given a 
systematic analysis of the model of divine agency in the work of Francis Turretin. In 
‘Ab uno’ (see above, n. 13) he has continued this analysis by situating Turretin tra- 
dition-historically. In an unpublished document Grondstructuren van Voetius denken 
(pp. 18-22), Vos has shown that the same model appears in the thought of Voetius. 
Vos particularly considers the relation of divine knowledge and will, but the same 
structure applies to divine power and will. 
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and is called by the scholars knowledge of plain understanding (scientia 
simplicis intelligentiae); second, insofar as it knows its objects as future, 
present, and past and is called by them knowledge of vision (scientia 
visionis). The first necessarily follows from God’s almighty nature, the 
second from his free decision and will. 


Leydecker advocates a twofold knowledge of God, which relates both 
to different objects and to a different basis of this knowledge. The 
knowledge of plain understanding regards everything, but it concerns 
all things under a certain aspect: simply in its nature or as possible. 
The object of the knowledge of vision, however, is not everything, but 
the actual, whether future, present, or past. The distinction between 
knowing things simply as possible or also as actual suggests that the 
actual things are both known as possible and actual. 

Both kinds of knowledge also have a different basis. The knowl- 
edge of plain understanding necessarily follows from God’s almighty 
nature, whereas his knowledge of vision follows the free decision of 
his will?! Leydecker does not clarify the vast meaning of this short 
sentence, but as will appear later more extensively, the first important 
point is the distinction between divine nature and will. The nature 
of God connotes what is to be understood by the term “God.” This 
essence was seen as immutable and necessarily existing, whereas his 
will is contingent or free. Here, this nature is qualified as “almighty,” 
and the possibility of everything is connected with the almighty nature 
of God. Things are essentially possible because God is able to pro- 
duce them.” This omnipotence of God is necessarily followed by his 
knowledge of everything that is possible, since God knows them in his 
power or sufficiency as a cause by which they can be. Basically, this 
knowledge of possibles is the knowledge of divine power. 

Leydecker explicitly remarks that this kind of knowledge consid- 
ers the possibles without the aspect of the decision, or in our con- 
sideration structurally before the decision. Structural moments relate 


°° Leydecker, Mystery, p. 69. For an extensive and systematic analysis of Leydecker’s 
model of divine agency, see Hoek, “Thesauris Dei’ (see above, n. 2). 

5! Leydecker links the necessity-terminology especially with the first connection 
between divine nature and knowledge of plain understanding, but the same applies 
to the free decision and the knowledge of vision: both are contingent, but their con- 
nection is essential. 

? In this study, “essential(ly)” has to do with the being of things itself, so the 
essential possibility of things denotes that their possibility cannot be separated from 
them. 
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to conceptual analysis of things which are temporally simultaneous, 
but still can be analyzed in a definite order, the one thing supposing 
another.? So, the decision supposes God's knowledge of what is possi- 
ble. Instead, the knowledge of vision is—structurally—based upon the 
free decision of God. Because God freely decides to realize some pos- 
sibilities, they are known as future contingents. Leydecker stresses that 
all events are in themselves merely possible and that the will of God 
is supremely free to decide what shall happen, although God realizes 
free human acts by their own freedom. Still, exactly these events are in 
themselves merely possible, and can only be foreknown as future from 
eternity on the basis of the decision of God. 

The twofold knowledge follows the duality of divine essence and 
will, the former being based upon his nature, and the latter upon his 
will. Therefore, the knowledge of plain understanding is also called 
natural, since it rests on his nature without requiring an act of will. 
This knowledge concerns what is essentially possible, so it is necessary 
knowledge of what can be. The knowledge of vision is also called free, 
since it rest on God’s free decision. 

Next, Leydecker mentions the will of God, by which God wills and 
loves himself unconditionally as the most perfect being that is only 
good and all other things in virtue of himself, because they have good- 
ness that is bestowed unto them and ordained. Leydecker remarks that 
the object of divine will is the good that is known unto him, hence 
himself and all other things insofar as they reflect his glory. Since God 
also knows in his almightiness all possible things, his will is also con- 
cerned with them to choose from them what would please him if they 
were to happen. Leydecker remarks that God communicates his good- 
ness by making creatures and by blessing them in creation, providence, 
and redemption, consequently discussing the attributes of divine will 
as love, grace, mercy, and patience.” In this course, he brings all these 
virtues to divine goodness, and also groups divine holiness and jus- 
tice under it. Leydecker concludes his discussion of divine will by the 
remark that God loves himself by the necessity of his own nature, for 
it is his perfection that he cannot deny himself, and still he loves him- 
self with the highest reason (as the highest good) and therefore with 
the highest freedom and pleasure. Nevertheless, God is absolutely and 


5 On the logic of structural moments, see Vos, Scotus (see above, n. 16), pp. 237-9. 
* Leydecker, Mystery, pp. 74-6. 
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completely free or indifferent in the way he demonstrates his essential 
wisdom, power, and goodness, for that is required by divine indepen- 
dence, power, glory, and blessedness, as well as by the dependence of 
creatures. In this context, Leydecker does not explain why the decision 
of the will is also named with rather intellective terms like counsel or 
decree.” Yet, someone like Gomarus noted that the knowledge of plain 
understanding is supposed and utilized in the decision, and that the 
decree may also connote this knowledge with the decision concerning 
which possibilities to realize or not." Leydecker's own definition of the 
decision connects the involved wisdom more with the involved end of 
the decision, but since God knows these possibilities in his power (and 
hence what God can realize with them), both views agree well. 

Next, Leydecker mentions a twofold power of God that equally 
turns on divine will: 


God's power consists in the most perfect sufficiency, by which God is 
powerful to effect outside himself all that agrees with his essence and 
will. Meanwhile, God's power is differently considered with respect to 
the diversity of its objects; either as absolute and simple, and not yet 
determined by God's will and decision, or as directed and determined 
by his will to certain things. For God has not decided to effect all things 
by his omnipotence, but only some.” 


Just like divine knowledge, God's power is divided in terms of its 
objects. Again, the will of God intercedes. The absolute power (potentia 
absoluta) is prior to his will and concerns everything that is possible in 
virtue of divine all-sufficiency, whereas his ordained power (potentia 
ordinata) follows his will to execute it. The duality of essence and will, 
necessity and contingency, also marks the distinction of power. God's 
absolute power is his almighty nature, by which he is necessarily able 


5 The main explanation is that they reinterpret these biblical terms in a volitional 
sense. 

5° Gomarus calls the counsel or decree a praeordinatio and distinguishes two aspects: 
the decision (praefinitio) of his will (voluntas or arbitrium) and the knowledge of 
plain understanding or praescientia indefinita, Franciscus Gomarus, 'Conciliatio doc- 
trinae orthodoxae de providentia Dei,' in: Opera theologica omnia (Amsterdam, 1644), 
pp. 157-76, there 159. See also Vos, ‘Scholasticism and Reformation’ (see above, n. 9), 
pp. 111-2. In this study, we will use the term "decision," and refer to what Gomarus 
calls “praefinitio,” but likewise suppose the knowledge of plain understanding. 

5” Leydecker, Mystery, pp. 81-2. For an extensive analysis of divine power and 
modality in Reformed thought, see A. Vos, E. Dekker, “Modalities in Francis Tur- 
retin. An Essay in Reformed Ontology,’ in: Scholasticism Reformed (see above, n. 15), 
pp. 74-92. 
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Fig. 1: The Reformed model of Divine Agency 


to do infinite things, whereas his ordained power contingently effects 
his free decision. 

The contingent and free decision of the will marks the central tran- 
sition between the undefined and necessary realm of possibility and 
the contingently determined realm of actuality. The former has to do 
with God’s essential absolute power and knowledge of plain under- 
standing whereas the latter involves the free knowledge of vision and 
ordained power. 

The model of divine agency is a division of structural moments, 
not one of temporal succession.” Still, within God's eternal present a 
structural division can be made in which power, knowledge, and will 
follow each other. This structure centers on the free decision of God’s 
will. Therefore, the Reformed model is a volitional model of divine 
agency. 

Remarkably, Leydecker notes that divine knowledge and power are 
distinctly considered with respect to their objects. The duality is not 
in the faculties themselves, but in the essential and free objects, based 
upon the duality of divine essence and will. Speaking exactly, all acts 
of divine agency, are essential, even his act of will. So, it is essential 
that God has an act of will, but is free with respect to what he decides.” 
Likewise, it is essential that God knows and effects what he wills, but 
in the case of willed objects, it is free concerning what he knows and 
effects. In this way, the model of divine agency is an essential struc- 
ture that cannot be different. The Reformed model of divine agency 
concerns both the relation of divine being and agency and the relation 
of God and reality. Regarding the first, the free decision of God's will 
becomes the hinge between the essential power and knowledge of God 


58 See n. 53. 
* He could even decide to do nothing, but that is also a decision. 
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and his ordained power and free knowledge. In this way, divine agency 
is not given with his nature, but consonant with it, since it is his will 
that freely chooses to manifest himself. Moreover, the communicable 
attributes of power, will, and knowledge are the attributes by which 
divine nature is considered as active or living, so there is a nuanced 
relation between divine being and agency. Regarding the relation of 
God and reality, this is also constituted by his will. This appears by 
the fact that in Leydecker’s Reformed dogmatics, decision or eternal 
providence is the locus where the basic outline of divine agency is 
given, which is worked out on this basis in the other loci. Vos has 
called the Reformed model of divine agency a contingency model.” In 
order to grasp the impact of this model, a closer look at modal logic 
is expedient. 


15 THE MODALITY OF THE REFORMED MODEL: 
A CONTINGENCY MODEL 


Modal logic studies the logical features of necessity, possibility, impos- 
sibility, and related concepts.” Naturally, necessity and possibility 
are taken here in a logical sense. Necessity means that it is self- 
contradictory to be denied, whereas possibility denotes that it is not 
self-contradictory to affirm. In addition, contingency can be defined as 
being possible without being necessary, that is to say, as being possible 
to be and possible not to be. In historical terms, an important quali- 
fication has to be made here. Philosophers like Aristotle have inter- 
preted contingency in the sense that something which is not now, is 
possible to be later on.® This might be called diachronic contingency, 
which relates to temporal change. Instead, Duns Scotus put forward 


99 See n. 12. 

& This definition is borrowed from: A. N. Prior, “Modal Logic,’ in: Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy, ed. Paul Edwards. 8 vols. (New York, 1972), 5: 5-12. On modal logic, 
see ch. 7. 

$ Something might be physically necessary or impossible (e.g. human beings swim- 
ming the Atlantic) without being logically impossible. 

$$ See John Duns Scotus, Contingency and Freedom. Lectura I 39. Introduction, 
Translation and Commentary [The New Synthese Historical Library 42], ed. A. Vos 
et al. (Dordrecht, 1994), pp. 24-5, E. Dekker, ‘God and Contingency in Scotus and 
Scotists,’ in: Vernunft, Kontingenz und Gott: Konstellationen eines offenen Problems, 
ed. Ingolf U. Dalferth, Philipp Stoellger [Religion in Philosophy and Theology 1] 
(Tübingen, 2000), pp. 59-72, Simo Knuuttila, Modalities in Medieval Philosophy [Top- 
ics in Medieval Philosophy] (London, 1993), pp. 1-44. 
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synchronic contingency: right at the time when something is, it is pos- 
sible not to be.“ This is important for our purpose, since Scotus devel- 
oped this theory in the context of the model of divine agency to relate 
divine foreknowledge and human freedom.® In order to explain what 
is and what is not meant, let us consider the following propositions: 


(1) It is possible that Socrates sits and possible that he runs” 
(2) It is possible that Socrates sits and runs® 

(3) Socrates sits and it is possible that he runs? 

(4) Socrates sits and it is not possible that he runs” 


The first proposition expresses two possibilities without the aspect of 
actuality." The second one explains this dual possibility in the sense 
that both may be actual: Socrates can sit and run. Obviously, he can- 
not do both simultaneously.” The third proposition explains contin- 
gency: when Socrates actually sits, he can run. Still, philosophers like 
Aristotle have explained this proposition in a diachronic sense: he can 
sit and run later on. A synchronic reading of (3), right at the moment 


* Scotus, Contingency and Freedom, pp. 25-8. Simo Knuuttila also elaborated 
Scotus’ new theory of contingency, but calls it radical or simultaneous contingency, 
Modalities in Medieval Philosophy (see above, n. 63), pp. 138-49. Stephen Dumont has 
argued that Gilbert Porreta, Robert Grosseteste and Peter Olivi also have contributed 
to the rise of synchronic contingency, Stephen D. Dumont, “The Origin of Scotus’s 
Theory of Synchronic Contingency, The Modern Schoolman: a Quarterly Journal of 
Philosophy 72 (1995), 149-68. Vos’ point, however, is that Scotus united separate ele- 
ments into a coherent theory. 

Scotus, Contingency and Freedom, pp. 15-23. 

& Aristotle's example which became a paradigm in medieval analysis of modal 
notions was the sentence: It is possible that Socrates sits and runs. See for the develop- 
ment of the analysis of modal sentences: Knuuttila, Modalities in Medieval Philosophy 
(see above, n. 63), ch. 4, and Simo Knuuttila, ‘Modal Logic,’ in: The Cambridge History 
of Later Medieval Philosophy: from the Rediscovery of Aristotle to the Disintegration of 
Scholasticism, 1100-1600, ed. Norman Kretzmann et al. (Cambridge, 1982), 342-57, 
there 347-8. 

7 In symbols: (0p ^ 0~p). This will be called synchronic possibility. On the use of 
symbolic logic and the involved symbols, see ch. 7 and the appendix. Here I only note 
that possibility and necessity are symbolized respectively as 9 and D. 

$ O(p ^ ~p). 

© p A 9-p. This will be called synchronic contingency. 
pa ~Oxp. 
The medieval and early modern scholastics used “possibility” for undetermined 
and non-actual possibles and “contingent” for actual possibilities, whereas in modern 
terminology “possible” is the category of both the contingent and necessary, whereas 
“contingent” refers to the possible without the necessary. 

” To sit and to run are taken here as mutually exclusive, like opposites p A ~p. 
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Socrates sits, he can run, is often rejected in fear of implying (2). So, 
instead they think that the actuality of Socrates’ sitting excludes the 
synchronic possibility of doing otherwise. Before he sat, it was possible 
that he ran (1), but once he sits, he cannot do otherwise. 

These modal intuitions are intensified when divine will and fore- 
knowledge are involved. In the tradition, both are seen as eternal and 
immutable acts, and often contingency was allowed for God, but not 
for creation: 


(5) It is possible that God wills that Socrates sits and possible that he 
wills that Socrates runs.” 

(6) If God wills that Socrates sits, it is possible that he runs” 

(7) If God wills that Socrates sits, it is not possible that he runs” 


Most theologians within the tradition accept (5), but the point of con- 
tention is the modal effect of divine decision (or foreknowledge): once 
God has decided or knows that Socrates will sit, is it possible for him 
not to sit? The qualification of the Reformed model of divine agency 
as a contingency model in the sense of synchronic contingency (6) 
affirms the former. This concept is crucial to unite divine and human 
agency, since it expresses both the certainty of divine foreknowledge 
and purpose of will, and the contingency of what is known and willed, 
and consequently allows human freedom.” Yet, Vos’ interpretation of 
synchronic contingency within Reformed thought has not remained 
uncontested.” For instance, Paul Helm asserts that synchronic contin- 
gency is excluded by the eternity of divine will: 


God could have willed, with respect to very many events that those 
events not occur. But given that, with respect to any of these, he has 
willed them, he cannot now not will them.” 


75 OGWp A OGWp. 

7 GWp > Q-p. 

75 GWp > -Q-p. 

7 See ch. 10. 

7 Richard Muller has written anonymously in an ironic sense on the interpreta- 
tion of contingency within Reformed thought: R. A. Mylius, ‘In the Steps of Voetius. 
Synchronic Contingency and the Significance of Cornelius Ellebogius' Disputationes 
de Tetragrammato to the Analysis of his Life and Work,’ in: Scholasticism Reformed 
(see above, n. 15), pp. 94-103. 

738 Paul Helm, ‘Synchronic Contingency in Reformed Scholasticism. A note of Cau- 
tion,’ Nederlands theologisch tijdschrift 57 (2003), 207-23, there 210. 
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In virtue of God’s actual decision, he cannot choose otherwise and 
neither can I do otherwise, which amounts to (7).” 

Our hypothesis that the Reformed model of divine agency is a con- 
tingency model implies that synchronic contingency is basic both for 
divine will and its objects. Further conceptual analysis is required, but 
in any case modal categories play an important part in seventeenth- 
century discussions of the doctrine of God and his providence. Some- 
times, the works of the Reformed are even appended with separate 
modal digressions.? Two indications that synchronic contingency 
might indeed occur within Reformed scholasticism are the relation 
of divine will towards possibility and actuality and the comprehensive 
place contingency occupies within their theology. 

In Leydecker’s model of divine agency, divine will bridges the gap 
between possibility and actuality. As we have seen, he founds the 
knowledge of God respectively on his almighty nature and his free 
choice. In both cases, there is a synchronic contingent aspect: essential 
possibility and free choice. The former relates to the contingent nature 
of things itself, the latter to the contingency of their actual existence. 
Arguing for divine foreknowledge of future contingents, Leydecker 
starts with their basic possibility in order to demonstrate that they 
can only be future on the basis of divine decision: 


For antecedently to the divine decision all things are conceived as pos- 
sible or impossible: possible things, however, involve in their concept 
a certain indetermination to actual existence: therefore, if something is 
known by God from eternity as future, it is necessary that there was 
some cause and namely an eternal one, which made it move from the 
state and ocean of possibility to the state of futurition: this cause, how- 
ever, is not the possible itself (for it is contradictory that a possible thing 
would make itself future) nor any nonexistent nor even a future second 
cause, which also implies a contradiction. Therefore, it remains that the 
cause of all future things is in God, and their root [of futurition] is in his 
will, to which glory it indeed pertains that nothing actually exists with- 
out his decision and therefore nothing is future without his most wise 
counsel, mostly because nothing can exist without his actual providence, 


? In: 'Synchronic Contingency Again,’ Nederlands theologisch tijdschrift 57 (2003), 
234-8, there 236, Helm specifies the necessity following the decision as a “hard fact 
or accidental necessity,” and denies that it allows synchronic contingency. On this 
interpretation, see also 8.6. 

© See Samuel Rutherford, Disputatio Scholastica de Divina Providentia...disqui- 
sitiones metaphysicae de ente, possibili, Dominio Dei in entia et non-entia, et variae 
quaestiones (Edinburgh, 1650). 
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which can only be determined to a certain operation by God, by deter- 
mining himself most freely.” 


Leydecker starts with the most general distinction of possibility and 
impossibility. Now, possible things are by definition indeterminate to 
existence: they can be or not be. Leydecker specifies that he is talking 
about the synchronic moment before the decision, so their synchronic 
possibility is meant. Next, he supposes that God has foreknowledge of 
future contingents. In that case, however, these contingents are not 
merely undetermined to existence, but are future. So, there must be 
a cause, by which their indeterminateness is lifted up to futurition. 
Leydecker scrutinizes various candidates, but neither the possible itself 
(which is indeterminate), nor a non-existent cause (which is also inde- 
terminate) can satisfy. The only eternal cause is the will of God, and 
Leydecker gives two additional reasons that the futurition of things is 
by the will of God. First, nothing can be actual without divine deci- 
sion, and second, nothing can be actual without the actual providence 
or concurrence of God.” 

On the basis of this essential possibility, divine decision freely 
chooses from all possibilities whether and when they will be actual. 
Since the decision also is made in the synchronic moment of eter- 
nity, the decision itself is synchronically contingent. Such a decision 
cannot make the non-chosen opposite possibilities impossible; it only 
grants actual existence to what is chosen and preserves the possibility 
of its opposite. Therefore, Leydecker even claims that the Reformed 
insistence upon divine will is the only safe course between fortune 
and fate: 


8! Melchior Leydecker, Disputatio theologica inauguralis de providentia Dei (Leiden, 
1675), pp. 9-10: Antecedenter enim ad Dei decretum omnia concipiuntur ut possi- 
bilia vel impossibilia: possibilia vero involvunt in suo conceptu ad Actualem existen- 
tiam quandam indeterminationem: unde si quid ut futurum ab aeterno cognoscatur, 
necessum est ut aliqua fuerit causa et quidem aeterna, quae illud ex statu et abysso 
possibilitatis ad statum futuritionis traduxerit: illa vero non est ipsum tò possibile, 
contradictorium enim rem possibilem semet ipsam futuram facere; neque ulla non 
existens vel necdum futura causa secunda, quod implicat: relinquitur ergo ut causa 
omnis futuri sit in Deo, ejusque radix in ipsius voluntate, ad cujus revera gloriam 
pertinet, ut nihil actu existat sine ejus decreto, adeoque nihil sit futurum absque illius 
sapientissimo consilio; maxime, quum nihil existere possit sine ipsius Actuali Provi- 
dentia, quam determinare ad certam operationem solius Dei est semet ipsum liber- 
rime determinantis. 

82 When God concurs with a finite cause to a certain effect, God is the first cause 
that most freely determines itself, and the second cause freely follows his providential 
operation. 
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God’s decision extends itself to all things that are, have been, and will be. 
Hence, nothing happens by chance or fate, but by the divine ordering 
and governing will. If we think otherwise, the Epicureanism of fortune, 
which is contingent chance, or the Stoic opinion of fate, which is neces- 
sitarianism (noodlot), cannot be evaded. But this is to introduce pagan- 
ism into Christianity. 


Leydecker wants to avoid both fortune (mere contingency) and fate 
(strict necessity). He is confident that precisely the acceptance of 
divine will and decision regarding everything evades both. In modal 
terms, the decision supposes synchronic possibility in the possibili- 
ties from which God chooses and adds hypothetical necessity in virtue 
of the decision. This kind of necessity indicates the effectivity of the 
decision: given the decision, it will happen. Since the thing is con- 
tingent in itself, and also the decision is contingent itself, this kind 
of necessity agrees with the contingency of the event.* Divine deci- 
sion supposes the essential possibility of things, but adds futurition 
or certainty. Thereby, it indeed paves a middle-way between fortune 
and fate. Theologically, it confesses that the hand of God is involved 
in everything and that his eye beholds all, so that this world and my 
life is not lost in coincidence without meaning or impersonal destiny 
without any end. Leydecker rejects both fortune and fate as imper- 
sonal and pagan distortions of God and his providence. God is neither 
unconnected nor despotic. 

In a subsequent discussion of actual providence, Leydecker identi- 
fies the Socinians with the pitfall of fortune and the Jesuits and early 
Remonstrants with the trap of Stoic fate.? Both parties limited divine 
will in order to preserve human freedom, but Leydecker perceives a 
very different result. Socinus argued that real contingency does not 
agree with a determinate truth-value be it by an immutable decision 
or any other source.* So, he denied both a divine decision and fore- 
knowledge of future contingents. In this way, he gained contingency 
without any kind of hypothetical necessity, which Leydecker calls for- 
tune. Instead, the Jesuits accept an eternal and determinate truth-value 
of future contingents in order to save foreknowledge, but do not found 


5 Leydecker, Mystery, p. 117. On the importance of the concepts of fate and for- 
tune in seventeenth-century Dutch culture in general, see J. W. H. Konst, Fortuna, 
Fatum en Providentia Dei in de Nederlandse tragedie, 1600-1720 (Hilversum, 2003). 

** See Voetius distinction of various kinds of necessity, see 4.9. 

85 Leydecker, Mystery, p. 177. 

5$ On Socinus, see 4.2. 
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it upon divine decision." According to Leydecker, however, they are 
only able to do this by “introducing the most ridiculous fate,” granting 
that from the course of the events the human will is lead to necessary 
actions.* A determinate truth-value apart from the decision can only 
be from eternity if it is necessary, thus introducing absolute neces- 
sity or fate. Leydecker scorns that "those are the people who mali- 
ciously reproach us with fate, because we honor the divine all-ruling 
providence."? The only way to preserve the certainty of divine knowl- 
edge without making everything necessary is exactly to found it upon 
the free decision of divine will. Without this decision, things are either 
merely arbitrary, or ruthlessly necessary. On account of this decision, 
things are both contingent in themselves and hypothetically necessary 
on account of God's will and foreknowledge. 

On the basis of this contingency model, it even seems that Reformed 
thought is systematically constituted by the notion of contingency. 
This appears first in the theory of being or the Reformed ontology. For 
instance, Johannes Maccovius (1588-1644) defines being (ens) as: 


Being is accepted as a name and is taken in a twofold way, either in the 
broadest sense, in which being denotes what can be thought of or be 
enunciated...or more strictly as that which does not contradict exis- 
tence, even beyond thinking or speaking.” 


Being is defined in logical terms as that which does not contradict exis- 
tence.” This notion of logical possibility coincides with the notion of 


87 See 32. 

Leydecker, Mystery, p. 72. 

* Ibid. 

? Johannes Maccovius, Metaphysica, ad usum quaestionum in philosophia ac theo- 
logia adornata et applicata, 3th ed. (Leiden, 1658), p. 3: Ens acceptum, ut nomen, 
accipitur dupliciter, vel latissime, quo sensu id dicitur Ens, quod vel intelligi potest, vel 
enunciari...vel sumitur strictius, pro eo, cui non repugnat esse, etiam extra rationem 
aut orationem. 

°’ Maccovius distinguishes logical, physical, ethical, or metaphysical being, the lat- 
ter being divided in participialiter or actually existing and nominaliter as signifying 
something that has essence, but does not actually exist. The definition above relates to 
the last category, which is again divided in nominal being in a broad sense and more 
properly, the former lacking and the latter having real being, although both do not 
actually exist. Maccovius mentions as examples of the first kind a privation or even 
the impossible (nihil), which is not a physical, ethical, or metaphysical being, but still 
has positive logical being, concerning which things can be affirmed and thought (Mac- 
covius, Metaphysica, p. 3: “imo ipsum tò nihil potest dici Ens, quia est Ens positivum 
logice, quatenus aliquid, et de hoc, et de illis potest affirmari"). The second, stricter 
kind of real, positive being comprises the essence and this being (both the general 
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synchronic possibility, which is supposed in synchronic contingency.” 
So, being is primarily defined in contingent terms as what can be. On 
this basis, a hierarchy of being is developed, from the impossible, the 
possible, and the contingent until the necessary. 

Second, the notion of contingency is also decisive for the theory of 
agency. We have seen this already for the will of God, but also in anthro- 
pology, contingency is vital to safeguard freedom and responsibility. 
The will is often defined as a power to opposite alternatives (potestas 
ad utrumlibet), which relates to different synchronic possibilities.” 

Synchronic contingency seems constitutive both for the two basic 
scholastic categories, the theory of being and agency. They come 
together in the doctrine of God in the model of divine agency. The 
most natural background for the Reformed model is the dominant 
medieval and Catholic position of John Duns Scotus.” 


and individual) and is the proper object of metaphysics, comprehending substance, 
accident, God, and creature. The distinction has to do with the aspect of goodness 
and inner consistency: evil or impossible things do have logical being (since they can 
be consistently thought of), but impossible things cannot actually exist and evil can 
only exist in virtue of perverting goodness (as a privation like blindness), whereas real 
essences can actually exist. 

?? The difference is that Maccovius’ nominal ens is not but can be (possible), whereas 
the synchronic contingent is, but might be not. On the notions of real and logical pos- 
sibility, see A. Vos, et al., ‘Duns in Potency. The Dating of Scotus’ Quaestiones super 
Libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis IX, 1-2’ and its Concept of Possibility, Medioevo 
Rivista di storia delle filosofia medievale 30 (2005), 41-68. 

3 See 3.8.3, n. 157, 159. 

% For the influence of Scotus, see Dekker, ‘God and Contingency’ (see above, 
n. 63), including further literature (p. 69, n. 18), Maarten J. F. M. Hoenen, 'Sco- 
tus and the Scotist School. The Tradition of Scotist Thought in the Medieval and 
Early Modern Period,’ in: John Duns Scotus: Renewal of Philosophy: Acts of the Third 
Symposium Organized by the Dutch Society for Medieval Philosophy Medium Aevum 
(May 23 and 24, 1996), ed. E. P. Bos [Elementa 72] (Amsterdam, 1998), pp. 197-210, 
Roger Ariew, "Descartes and the Scotists,’ in: Descartes and the Last Scholastics (Ithaca, 
1999), pp. 39-57 and Twisse's comments, 3.6.1, n. 86, 87. Regarding the influence of 
Scotus in the seventeenth century, see F. Bak, ‘Scoti schola numerosior est omnibus 
aliis simul sumptis, Franciscan Studies 16 (1956), 144-65. Bak refers in his title to 
a remark of Caramuel y Lobkowitz, a Spanish Cistercian scholastic who lectured in 
Louvain: "the Scotist school is more numerous than all the others taken together." 
Though yet almost forgotten, Lobkowitz was an authority in his days, who played an 
important part in the Jansenist-Jesuit debate in Louvain and discussed matters for 
instance with Descartes, Gassendi, and Pascal, see Jacob Schmutz, ‘Caramuel y Lob- 
kowitz,’ in: Biographisch-bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon, ed. Traugott Bautz, 21 vols. 
(Hamm, 2000), 17: 224-32. 
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1.6 THE MEDIEVAL BACKGROUND OF THE REFORMED MODEL: 
Duns SCOTUS 


Establishing the identity of Reformed thought requires tracing its tradi- 
tion-historical background. Richard Muller signals that the Reformed 
model of divine agency operates with two kinds of terminology for 
divine knowledge and concludes: 


The difference between the two sets of terms arises from the grounding 
of the language of scientia necessaria/voluntaria sive libera in the volun- 
taristic tradition associated with Scotism and that of the scientia simplicis 
intelligentiae/visionis in the intellectualist or Thomist tradition.” 


The Reformed model of divine agency operates with Thomist and Sco- 
tist language. Although Muller finally observes an eclectic approach 
within Reformed scholasticism, at this point he clearly acknowledges 
a Scotist framework: 


In the definitions and explanations of the seventeenth-century Reformed 
orthodoxy, moreover, the more Thomistic language of scientia simplicis 
intelligentiae/visionis is often explained in a voluntaristic manner, yield- 
ing the more Scotistic model under the Thomistic language.” 


The Thomistic model is knowledge-based and does not work in terms 
of freedom and contingency, as does the Scotist model. A first impor- 
tant point is to note that Thomistic language can convey a Scotistic 
model. Vos has remarked that these Thomistic terms occurred already 
within the earlier Franciscan tradition in a pre-Scotistic way.” So, 


°° Muller, Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics (see above, n. 24), 3: 407. For a 
detailed comparison of the model of divine agency of Scotus and Thomas, see A. Vos, 
‘Thomas’ en Duns’ theorie van de goddelijke alwetendheid, in: Jaarboek Werkgroep 
Thomas van Aquino 1982 (Utrecht, 1982), pp. 40-68, “Thomas en Duns over de god- 
delijke wil, in: Jaarboek Werkgroep Thomas van Aquino 1983 (Utrecht, 1983), pp. 7-30, 
and ‘Almacht volgens Thomas en Duns,’ in: Jaarboek Werkgroep Thomas van Aquino 
1984 (Utrecht, 1984), pp. 39-67. 

°° Muller, Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics (see above, n. 24), 3: 408. 

?' Vos, ‘Ab uno’ (see above, n. 13), pp. 178-9. Later on (pp. 183-8) Vos emphaz- 
ises that Thomas applies these terms solely to non-beings. Vos remarks that Thomas' 
earlier Scriptum, De Veritate, and Summa Contra Gentiles applied the scientia visionis 
to the future contingents of past, present, and future, whereas the final Summa Theo- 
logiae relates it only to the past and the future. I guess that this has to do with the 
usual definition of possibility as things which could be but never become actual. Yet, 
in the passage cited by Vos (1.14.9) Thomas remarks that "the present glance of God 
extends over all time, and to all things which exist in any time, as to objects present 
to Him," which suggests that the present is also known by this kind of knowledge. The 
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apart from the involved terminology, the conceptual position must 
be analyzed.”* At first sight, the Thomistic usage is quite comparable, 
linking the possible to knowledge of plain understanding and knowl- 
edge of vision to the actual.” So, Paul Helm interprets the Reformed 
in Thomistic terms, and sees no grounds for a Scotist reading. Yet, 
Thomas gave the distinction a different meaning, in which the central 
place of divine will is ruled out." For he does not introduce a divine 
decision that chooses from all possibilities to make some actual, but 
refers to the eternal essence of God. In Summa I 14,13, Thomas points 
out that a contingent thing can be considered either as actual or as 
future in its cause. In the former sense, it is neither future nor contin- 
gent, but determined to one of the alternatives, in virtue of which it 
can be known certainly. In the latter sense, it is future and contingent, 
since the contingent cause is not yet determined to one of the alterna- 
tives. Consequently, things cannot be foreknown certainly in its cause. 
In this way, Thomas tries to relate the future contingency of things to 
the certain foreknowledge of God. In their own (secondary) causes, 
they are future contingent, but in the eternal essence of God they are 
certain and actual: 


Now God knows all contingent things not only as they are in their 
causes, but also as each one of them is actually in itself. And although 
contingent things become actual successively, nevertheless God knows 


indications that Thomas does not explicitly include the present may be simply caused 
by the present subject of 1.14.9 (God’s knowledge of non-beings). Yet, Vos’ important 
point remains: divine willing does not play any substantial part in his theory of divine 
knowledge. 

?* The labels "intellectualistic" and “voluntaristic” do not explain the conceptual 
framework behind the terms. 

? In Summa Theologiae 1.14.9, Thomas states that God knows things that are not 
now, but have been or will be by his knowledge of vision, whereas he knows pos- 
sible things that never will be by his knowledge of plain understanding. Yet, 1.14.14 
relates the knowledge of plain understanding to the essences of all things or essential 
possibility, which also applies to actual existing things and 1.14.12,15 relates know- 
legde of vision not only to past and future, but also to the present, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, The Summa Theologica of Saint Thomas Aquinas, ed. Daniel J. Sullivan, 2th ed. 
[Great Books of the Western World 17] (Chicago, 1990), 1.14. Thomas' work is also 
present at: http://www.thomasinstituut.org/thomasinstituut/scripts/works_index.htm, 
accessed Oct. 24, 2008. 

© Helm, '"Synchronic Contingency,’ ‘Synchronic Contingency Again’ (see above, 
n. 78, 79). Helm’s interpretation has to do both with his own theory of time and 
determinist reading of Reformed scholasticism. As will appear, Twisse reinterprets 
Thomas in a Scotist way, 3.6-3.8. 

101 Vos, ‘Ab uno’ (see above, n. 13), pp. 183-8. 
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contingent things not successively, as they are in their own being, as we 
do but simultaneously. The reason is because His knowledge is measured 
by eternity, as is also His being; and eternity simultaneously existing 
together comprises all time, as said above. Hence all things that are in 
time are present to God from eternity, not only because He has the types 
of things present within Him, as some say; but because His glance is 
carried from eternity over all things as they are in their presentiality. 
Hence it is manifest that contingent things are infallibly known by God, 
inasmuch as they are subject to the divine sight in their presentiality; yet 
they are future contingent things in relation to their own causes.’ 


Thomas does not explain how things can be determined to one alter- 
native in God's sight and simultaneously remain undetermined in 
their own cause.'? Yet, divine eternity enables God to pinpoint con- 
tingent events at the one moment in which they are determined: the 
present. In this way, time and modality are linked by a clear concept 
of diachronic contingency: 


For when the contingent is future, it can be not...but in so far as the 
contingent is present, in that time it cannot be not. It can be not in the 
future, but this affects the contingent not so far as it is present but so 
far as it is future.... All knowledge, therefore, that bears on something 
contingent as it is present can be certain. But the vision of the divine 
intellect from all eternity is directed to each of the things that take place 
in the course of time in so far as it is present, as shown above. It remains, 
therefore, that nothing prevents God from having from all eternity an 
infallible knowledge of contingents.“ 


Contingency is defined as alternativity for a later moment. At the 
moment a contingent thing is, it cannot be otherwise. This diachronic 
concept of contingency makes everything that is present necessary. 


102 Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 1.14.13. The core of Thomas’ view is the Boethian 
view of eternity comprehending all time, by which God's present glance extends over 
all time ("aeternitas autem, tota simul existens, ambit totum tempus"). 

103 As we will see, Twisse will appeal with Scotus to divine decision, 3.7. 

104 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles One: God, 5 vols., ed. A. C. Pegis 
(Notre Dame, 1975), 1.67.2, p. 221, (http://www.thomasinstituut.org/thomasinstituut/ 
scripts/works index.htm, accessed Oct. 24, 2008): Contingens enim, cum futurum est, 
potest non esse:...Ex quo autem praesens est, pro illo tempore non potest non esse: 
potest autem in futurum non esse, sed hoc non iam pertinet ad contingens prout 
praesens est, sed prout futurum est.... Omnis igitur cognitio quae supra contingens 
fertur prout praesens est, certa esse potest. Divini autem intellectus intuitus ab aeterno 
fertur in unumquodque eorum quae temporis cursu peraguntur prout praesens est, ut 
supra ostensum est. Relinquitur igitur quod de contingentibus nihil prohibet Deum ab 
aeterno scientiam infallibilem habere. 

105 This necessity, however, excludes even diachronic change. 
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Thomas needs the necessity of the present in order to secure infallible 
foreknowledge, but he also tries to retain its contingency. 

The background of Thomas’ terminology is an Aristotelian concept 
of necessity and contingency.’ Necessity is taken in its etymological 
sense of “unavoidable” (ne-cedo), whereas contingency is interpreted 
as fallibility. With regard to God, his agency must be necessary or 
effective and infallible. Still, Thomas assures that necessary knowledge 
of God agrees with the contingency of its known objects. He compares 
it with the necessary operation of sunshine, which nevertheless does 
not make the fruit bearing of plants necessary.” 

The will of God does not play any relevant part in Thomas' theory of 
knowledge. He applies the Aristotelian theory of forms to divine intel- 
lect and will. Divine intellect contains the forms of all things and the 
will is the actualizing power that strives from potency to act. Although 
divine will is depicted as free, contingency does not play a substantial 
part in this model, since the operation of divine will is necessary. A 
perfect will must be necessary, since contingent causes are not always 
effective, but can be prevented by something else. Moreover, a per- 
fect potency bestows both being (essentia) and the proper manner of 
being (modus essendi) upon its effect. In this way, the very necessity of 
divine willing assures even the contingency of contingent effects. The 
efficacy of divine willing secures that even contingent effects will hap- 
pen infallibly. The Thomistic solution represents an admirable effort 
to overcome determinism, but tries to overcome it by an even more 
"deterministic" interpretation of the divine will. Still, the causal effi- 
cacy of divine will is not utilized in the theory of divine foreknowl- 
edge, but only the eternity of divine essence and its perceptive power 
over all in time is used. 

Instead, Scotus develops a new, logical interpretation of contin- 
gency. Contingency is interpreted in terms of alternativity instead 


106 See Bac, ‘Sites of Truth’ (see above, n. 15) Thomas acknowledges that divine 
intellect has a relation to opposite things, since the knowledge of an intelligible form 
also contains its opposite. Yet, this insight is not systematically utilized to overcome 
the necessitarianism of the Aristotelian potency-act scheme. For a good discussion 
of Thomas' position, see Jan Aertsen, Nature and Creature: Thomas Aquinas's Way 
of Thought, trans. Herbert Donald Morton [Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte 
des Mittelalters 21] (Leiden, 1988) and Harm Goris, Free Creatures of an Eternal God: 
Thomas Aquinas on God's Infallible Foreknowledge and Irresistible Will [Publications 
of the Thomas Instituut te Utrecht 4] (Leuven, 1996). 

17 Aquinas, Summa contra gentiles, 1.67, p. 222. 
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of fallibility.°° The notion of synchronic contingency allows a cen- 
tral function for divine will without deterministic threats. In this 
model, both kinds of knowledge are not unrelated, but a division of 
structural moments arises. In the first moment, the terminology of 
natural knowledge or knowledge of plain understanding is related to 
everything that is possible, whether it is actualized or not. In a second 
moment, divine will is envisaged to choose which possibilities will be 
realized and which ones not. In a third moment, God knows on the 
basis of his decision what will be actual. The structural understanding 
of contingency disconnects it from temporal aspects, and stops the 
need to found foreknowledge on a specific theory of eternity. 

Within medieval scholastic thought, Vos discerns two basic philo- 
sophical traditions, which are most fundamentally distinguished in 
the way they relate God and reality: primarily by divine knowledge or 
divine will.'” Ancient philosophy insisted on divine knowledge, the 
will merely executing the divine ideas. Thomas gave a Christian modi- 
fication of this essentialist model, but the dominant Christian tradition 
insisted on divine will. Yet, the mainstream of “divine will-theology" 
is again divided in a Scotist and Nominalist line. Like Thomas, Ock- 
ham rejected synchronic contingency.’ Unlike Thomas, he rejected 
all essentialism in order to ward off necessitarianism.'? This Nomi- 
nalist rejection of all necessary essences safeguards the contingency 
of foreknowledge, since knowledge is traditionally related to divine 


108 Scotus, Contingency and Freedom. 

10° Vos, ‘Ab uno’ (see above, n. 13). 

uo Voetius speaks about the “consent of philosophers, logicians, and theologians in 
the whole world” in this respect, see 4.9, n. 108. 

u William of Ockham, Predestination, God's Foreknowledge, and Future Contin- 
gents, ed. Marilyn McCord Adams, Norman Kretzmann [The Century Philosophy 
Sourcebooks] (New York, 1969), pp. 72-6, Dominik Perler, Prádestination, Zeit und 
Kontingenz: philosophisch-historische Untersuchungen zu Wilhelm von Ockhams Trac- 
tatus de praedestinatione et de praescientia Dei respectu futurorum contingentium 
[Bochumer Studien zur Philosophie 12] (Amsterdam, 1988), pp. 49-53. 

12 See N. W. den Bok, ‘Scotus’ Theory of Contingency from a (Post)modern Per- 
spective. Some Important Developments of the Notion of Contingency after Duns 
Scotus,’ in: Via Scoti. Methodologica ad mentem Joannis Duns Scoti, ed. Leonardo 
Sileo [Atti del congresso scotistico internazionale, Roma 9-11 marzo 1993] (Rome, 
1995), pp. 431-44, ‘Is dan alles mogelijk? De dubbelzinnige expansie van het contin- 
gentiebesef na Duns Scotus,’ in: Geloof geeft te denken: opstellen over de theologie van 
Johannes Duns Scotus, ed. Andreas J. Beck, Henri Veldhuis [Scripta franciscana 8] 
(Assen, 2005), pp. 286-90. 
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essence.'!? Vos sketches Scotus as the mediator, who acknowledged 
the necessary existence of divine essence and the contingent actions 
of divine will. This view became the dominant Christian position, but 
was forgotten because it was either interpreted in either an essentialist 
manner (the Thomist way) or a voluntarist manner (the Nominalist 
way). In this respect, the three medieval viae of Thomism, Scotism, 
and Nominalism can be sketched roughly by the modal interpretation 
of divine being and agency. Thomism views both as necessary; Scotism 
advocates God's necessary being and his contingent agency, whereas 
Nominalism reckons both contingent. 

The Reformed model of divine agency is a proper criterion to review 
the traditional historical background of Reformed scholasticism. It is 
a central aspect of the doctrine of God that is worked out differently 
along Thomist, Scotist, or Nominalist lines. In this study, I will try to 
show that a Scotist interpretation best fits the present evidence. 


1.7 PLAN 


The thesis of this study of Reformed scholasticism as Perfect Will the- 
ology is vindicated in three parts. The first part constitutes a tradition- 
historical enquiry into the major debates of the seventeenth century. 
Chapter Two starts with a basic outline of the Reformed theology of 
Melchior Leydecker. In this way, the dynamics of perfect being theol- 
ogy are laid out as the proper context of the model of divine agency. 
The next four chapters demonstrate that the Reformed volitional 
model distinguishes itself from the Jesuit, Remonstrant, Cartesian, and 
Spinozist models. For various reasons all other seventeenth-century 
positions modify the Reformed model, which was until then the domi- 
nant one. 

Chapter Three describes the first major debate with the Jesuit 
Counter-Reformation. Franciscus Suárez (1548-1617) introduced a 
conditional knowledge by which God foreknows how created wills 
would act in a given situation. This intuitionist model is criticized by 
the Reformed William Twisse (1578-1646) as being unable to account 
for divine foreknowledge of future contingents. 


13 On Ockham’s theory of foreknowledge, see William Lane Craig, The Problem of 
Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contingents from Aristotle to Suarez (Leiden, 1988), 
pp. 146-68, including bibliographic references. 
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Chapter Four analyzes the Remonstrant thought of Simon Episco- 
pius (1583-1643) who rejects an unconditional divine will regarding 
human choices, and tries to safeguard freedom by making divine will 
general: God sets consequences on human agency, but does not influ- 
ence it itself. Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676) rejects this regulative 
model and extensively refutes the Remonstrant charge that an uncon- 
ditional divine decision introduces fatal necessity. 

Chapter Five studies the Creation Doctrine of René Descartes 
(1596-1650) that God freely chooses even the necessary truths and 
what is possible. This omnipotence model radicalizes the function of 
divine will by subjecting God’s own essence to it. Leydecker examines 
its consistency and presents the alternative Reformed view on divine 
essence and agency. 

Chapter Six considers the philosophy of Baruch de Spinoza 
(1632-77) in an early work from his youth, the Short Treatise. Spinoza 
dismissed indifferent freedom as unbecoming of God: he is maximally 
perfect and therefore necessarily realizes all his possibilities. Leydecker 
had no access to this unpublished manuscript, but reacts to his later 
Ethics. He mainly dismisses the absolute concept of substance, which 
underlies Spinoza’s plenitude model, but also discusses this alternative 
model itself. 

In the second analytical part, the various models are analyzed and 
evaluated with the help of modern modal logics. The descriptive part 
shows that all positions extensively utilize modal concepts in order 
to qualify their own model and to refute the alternatives. In the last 
decades, modal logic has been extensively renewed, especially by the 
concept of possible worlds. Chapter Seven introduces modern modal 
logics and possible world semantics in order to develop an analytic 
tool to evaluate the seventeenth-century models. With the help of this 
modal instrument, the five historical positions are analyzed and evalu- 
ated in Chapter Eight. The third part consists of a systematic-theological 
inquiry. Chapter Nine systematically presents a modal proof of the 
Reformed position, both regarding divine existence and divine agency. 
Here, the idea of God as the Best Possible Person and the conceptual- 
ity of possible worlds are shown to agree very well. Chapter Ten and 
Eleven discuss the two main objections against the Reformed theology 
of the will: its articulation of human freedom and the problem of evil. 
In a short Epilogue, the contemporary relevance is treated. 


PART I 


TRADITION-HISTORICAL INQUIRY 


CHAPTER TWO 


PERFECT WILL THEOLOGY: A BASIC OUTLINE 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


The Reformed model of divine agency centers on divine will, result- 
ing in a Perfect will theology. Before discussing this model and its 
seventeenth-century alternatives, a general overview of the systematic 
essence of the doctrine of God within Reformed scholasticism might 
be helpful. A nice introduction is presented by Melchior Leydecker, 
in his The Truth of the Gospel Triumphant and On the Truth of the 
Reformed or Evangelical Religion.' In this series, Leydecker system- 
atically explains Reformed theology. The first part deals with natural 
theology, discussing divine being, and providence, whereas the second 
deals with the doctrine of the Trinity and the history of salvation. For 
our purposes, the first part especially, gives a unique insight into the 
nature of Reformed theology. 


! Melchior Leydecker, Veritas Euangelica triumphans de erroribus quorumvis 
saeculorum: opus historico-theologicum, quo principia fidei Reformatae demonstran- 
tur (Amsterdam, 1688), and De veritate religionis reformatae seu evangelicae libri 
VII, quibus doctrina Christiana de oeconomia S.S. Trinitatis in negotio salutis huma- 
nae explicatur et reformata fides ex certis principiis in verbo Dei revelatis, congruo 
nexu demonstratur et defenditur (Utrecht, 1688). Both parts were reprinted in 1712 
as: H AAnOeía EvoyyeAwi OpiouGevoufvn, sive Exercitationes selectae histori- 
co-theologicae, quibus antiqua Christianae Ecclesiae doctrina ex monumentis patrum 
ut et recentis Reformatae S.S. fides in omnibus religionis articulis ex sacris scripturis 
exponitur: optimisque per certos nexus demonstratur rationibus, detectis simul fonti- 
bus errorum (Amsterdam, 1712). The Veritas Euangelica consists of two parts, the 
first starting with three methodological chapters (Theology, Scripture, Method and 
Demonstration of Reformed Religion) and continuing with a discussion of eight err- 
ing opinions. The second contains a "natural theology, illustrated by revelation." Van 
Asselt mentions that a German monk was converted to Reformed religion by reading 
this book, Van Asselt, *Melchior Leydekker' (see above, ch. 1, n. 1), 309. The basis of 
Leydecker's Perfect Will theology is already present in his inaugural thesis: Leydecker, 
Providentia. The Veritate is a much more elaborate discusion of revealed theology, 
which has a Trinitarian structure. 
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Leydecker starts the first book with a concise definition of theology 
as "God-talk." He also speaks in covenantal or relational terms about 
God and us.? Relational God-talk sounds quite modern, but Leydecker 
warns that theology should start with God, and not with man: 


In sum: our theology concerns the knowledge of God and ourselves: of 
God, insofar as he has revealed himself by free decision as Savior in a 
threefold operation: of ourselves, insofar we are to be saved... The first 
and most important part of it is the knowledge of God the Savior (which 
also supposes and clarifies the knowledge of God the Creator and the 
natural knowledge of God), so secondly comes the knowledge of man 
who is to be saved, lest otherwise a perverse method cannot be evaded 
that is more anthropological than theological. 


Covenantal theology should start with God the Savior, which refers 
to the Trinity and not only to Christ? Leydecker explicitly notes that 
this knowledge is based upon his own revelation. Remarkably, the free 


* Leydecker, Veritas, p. 1: “Theologiae Vox Sermonem de Deo notat." Leydecker 
notes that the speaker might be God or human, resulting in achetypal and ectypal 
theology, the latter again varying for Christ, believers on earth and the blessed in 
heaven. On this disctinction, see Muller, Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics (see 
above, ch. 1, n. 24), 1: 225-38. 

> E.g. Leydecker, Veritas, p. 15: "Religionis Notae oriuntur ex consideratione Dei et 
Nostri: prout Theologia omnis notitia Dei et Nostri absolvitur." In this book, I argue 
that Reformed theology centers on divine will, but regarding human creatures, the will 
is also central, as appears in: Van Asselt, Reformed Thought (see above, ch. 1, n. 23). 

^ Leydecker, Veritas, p. 10: Absolvitur Theologia, de qua agimus, cognitione Dei 
et Nostris: Dei quatenus se libero decreto Salvatorem Trina operatione revelavit: 
Nostri, prout sumus salvandi...prior et potior illius pars est Cognitio Dei Salvatoris 
(quae etiam notitiam Creatoris, et tò yywodv tov Osov naturale supponit et illustrat) 
ut secunda sit de homine salvando, ne evadat alias perversa methodo &vOponoAoyto 
magis, quam OeoAoríta. 

5 This appears from his reference to the threefold operation of God the Redeemer. 
Leydecker occasionally specifies the knowledge of God as Trinitarian, but since all 
outward works are indivisible, it is clear that God the Trinity is meant, see Veritas, 
p. 9: "Est vero theologia...sapientia de Deo Trino, ejusque salutari oeconomia, qua 
peccator ad vitam aeternam perducitur juxta revelationem." 

é Leydecker views the Bible as this revelation and calls it “the theology of God" 
(p. 1), approvingly pointing to Theodoret (bisschop of Cyrus, 360-457), who called 
Old and New Testament the Old and New Theology. The historical revolution of the 
19th century has made this concept of revelation problematic mainly in two respects: 
in Leydecker's own terms, revelation is linked to divine agency, but God acts in his 
Church just as he did in the people of Israel (one might say that since Pentecost, rev- 
elation has to be even more apparent). Second, modern theology has tried to specify 
revelation as an act of God (that has to be perceived by believing subjects) either very 
definite (Christological: God reveals himself on the Cross in Christ) or very indefinite 
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decision of God is greatly emphasized: we know God as the One who 
has freely decided to be our Savior. One might expect that the Rev- 
elation of the Redeemer is connected with the Cross and the dynam- 
ics of salvation history, but instead an eternal decision is mentioned. 
Leydecker, however, does not disregard the contextual dimensions of 
redemption, but he emphatically stresses that it is the dynamic will 
of God that drives and unites his threefold operation in time.’ His 
insistence upon a theological method highlights the will of God even 
more. In his Preface, Leydecker had charged contemporary advocates 
of libertarian freedom of an anthropocentric theology, because they 
minimized divine providence in order to make human free choice 
independent.* 

Leydecker's theological method is both faithful and scientific, repre- 
senting a contemporary exercise of the Anselmian dictum faith seeking 
understanding. In a time when mathematics was universally heralded 
as the great model for scientific truth, Leydecker remarks: 


Our faith is indubitable, and rejoices in an assurance, which is no less 
than the certainty of mathematics, even more, because, since it is moral, 
affects the whole person and takes him in a firm assent, so that he is 
ready to die a thousand deaths for the truth of the acknowledged Gospel 
as appears in the martyrs of every age. We also do not lack a method of 
demonstration. For we argue on the basis of postulates and given prin- 
ciples by the word of knowledge. Thereby, faith is thus certain that it 
surpasses a mere rational certitude when the divine testimony and faith 
apply the infallible writings to the intellect.’ 


(the Spirit of God manifests itself everywhere in Creation and in other religions as 
well). A proper insistence on God the Trinity as the one who reveals himself, is still 
the best starting-point for a theology of revelation, which should utilize the category of 
history to articulate the unique inception of the Bible (and monotheism with it). 

7 Likewise, in the first Part on the Economy of the Trinity (in the second Book), 
Leydecker starts his discussion of Trinitarian agency with a chapter on the divine 
counsel. Here (1.10 regarding the knowledge of ourselves), he mentions also the mercy 
of God constituted in the Mediator. 

* Leydecker, Veritas, Preface, p. xi. He mentions the Jesuits, Arminians, and espe- 
cially the Socianians. 

? Leydecker, Veritas, Preface, pp. vii-viii: Etenim fides nostra indubitate est, et gau- 
det TANpo@opig, quae non minor Mathematica est certitudine, imo major, quia, cum 
moralis sit, totum hominem afficit, rapitque in assensum adeo firmum, ut ipse pro 
agnita Euangelii veritate mille mortes obire expetat, uti in Martyriis nullo non saeculo 
factum est. Neque etiam nobis deest Demonstrandi methodus. Nam ex postulatis et 
datis Principiis per Adyov tfjg yv@oews disputamus, fidesque hinc adeo sit certa, ut 
superet tanto rationis certitudinem, quanto Divinum Testimonium fidesque intellec- 
tus dictamini infallibilitate praestat. The first Greek term refers to the assurance of 
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The assurance of faith excels the certainty of mathematics in its moral 
character or direction to the highest good, by which its truth is much 
more a personal and existential issue. Moreover, the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit, who witnesses with the Scriptures, grants certitude beyond 
the rational kind." Nevertheless, faith can also be clarified with the help 
of a scientific methodology. Common Aristotelian and early modern 
conceptions of arts and science identified first principles from which 
other knowledge is derived." Principles could either denote impor- 
tant truths by which other things could be proven, or the most funda- 
mental, certain, and indemonstrable foundations or source of a given 
science. In this view, any science has both an essential and cognitive 
foundation, a principium essendi and principium cognoscendi. In agree- 
ment with the broad Reformed tradition, Leydecker identifies Scrip- 
ture as the principium cognoscendi and God as the principium essendi 
of theology. This does not directly imply a deductive procedure, since 
principles could be gathered rather inductively, as the principle of 
Scripture calls for an exegetical method. Still, Leydecker's main inter- 
est in this book is a method to demonstrate Reformed theology, which 
is more deductive. 

So, in a chapter on the method and demonstration of Reformed 
theology, Leydecker says that in discussion with others, the theological 
truths concerning God and ourselves are demonstrated "from prin- 
ciples by certain and connected conclusions."? The subtitles of his 
books already announced that "the principles of the Reformed Faith 
are demonstrated," and “Reformed faith is demonstrated by proper 
deduction from certain principles revealed in the Word of God." So, 
Leydecker proceeds by first demonstrating the axioms of Reformed 
faith, and consequently argues from them to prove Reformed faith as 


faith as in 1 Thess. 1,5 and Hebr. 10,22, in which the same word is used in the New 
Testament Greek. On the same page (viii), Leydecker warns not to prefer philosphi- 
cal or mathematical certainty above the assurance of the gospel (which can only be 
done by prejudice of natural darkness against the light of faith), which shows that the 
reference to mathematics is directed to philosphers (especially Spinoza, whose Ethics 
is structured by an axiomatic method). 

10 Leydecker's reference to the divine testimony and the infallible writings points 
respectively to the Holy Spirit and the Bible, as the sequel to the Preface shows. 

1 See Muller, Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics (see above, ch. 1, n. 24), 1: 
430-50. 

? Leydecker, Veritas, p. 38:...ubi demonstramus ex principiis per certas et con- 
nexas conclusiones, nostras veritates, quae de Deo et Nobis ipsis sunt cognoscendae. 

B See n. 1. 
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a whole. He presents these axioms as hypotheses, but is sure that they 
are either self-evident and necessary, or at least certain on the basis 
of revelation. He emphatically argues for his rather “mathematical” 
theological method: 


But if we as by a shepherd’s crook of faith establish this demonstration, 
it easily becomes evident that our theology is consistent by the most 
certain bounds, and depends no less on a firm foundation than others 
who rejoice in science, namely mathematics. ... Indeed, we make use of 
such a method that proceeds from first principles by logical proofs in 
the most serious enterprise of Religion, by which we convince the con- 
sciences more strongly. For there lacks neither an evident connection of 
truths here, nor a first Truth, since we discuss the truths of God, who is 
the first Truth and the cause of all truth.” 


Leydecker proposes that theology both has a first truth and enables 
certain implications, thereby guaranteeing scientific theology. He 
specifies his method as arguing from first principles by logical proofs. 
Properly, theology is the first discipline suited for this method, since 
God is the highest truth. Within the theological controversies of his 
days, Leydecker sees another ground for this method: 


Therefore, theology, either natural or revealed...must have as certain 
inferences as mathematics itself, which discusses secondary truths that 
are wholly certain on account of God, who is the origin and source of 
all truth. Again, since the mind in its contemplation of the connection 
of truths necessarily is called back to some primary truth, just like in 
polemics the mind is called back to some primary falsehood, it is certain 
that the entire theology must inquire after first principles, foundations, 
hypotheses, from which these doctrines follow as certain conclusions, 
which will be of faith, in order that conscience may rest more untrou- 
bled in them. 


^ Leydecker, Veritas, p. 42: Et vero si hoc pede fidei demonstrationem institua- 
mus facile constabit Theologiam nostram certissimis nexibus cohaerere, et non minis 
firmis fundamentis niti, quam aliqua gaudet Scientia, imo Mathematica. Quod sane 
nosse magno ex usu est, et facit ad Religionis Reformatae gloriam, atque agnitionem 
istorum fundamentalium dogmatum, in quibus Christianismum omnino situm esse 
existimamus. Et quidem nos tali Methodo, quae ex primis principiis juxta dnodeier 
procedit, in gravissimo Religionis negotio utamur, quo conscientias convincamus for- 
tius. Non enim hic deest veritatum evidens connexio, non Ip@tov &AnO£c; etenim de 
veritatibus Dei agitur, qui prima Veritas est, et causa omnis veri 

5 See n. 39 how this works in the doctrine of God. 

16 Leydecker, Veritas, p. 42: Igitur debet Theologia, uti Naturalis sic et Reve- 
lata...de illo Deo tam certos nexus habere quam ipsa Mathesis, ubi de veritatibus 
agit secundariis et omnino certis ex Deo, qui omnis veri radix et fons est. Porro cum 
in Veritatum connexarum contemplatione necessario ad Primum aliquod Verum sit 
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The first principles of theology concern its primary truth, just as it is 
convenient to start a debate on the main disagreement." Now, the ulti- 
mate basis for theology is God himself! Leydecker had noted in pass- 
ing that God is known as Creator and Savior and now this becomes 
the fundamental point of reference: 


We have a twofold outline of theology: one natural or manifested, the 
other revealed. In the first, we observe that God is Creator, in the second 
that he is Savior, dealing respectively with the knowledge of God made 
manifest in nature and with his grace and mercy in the work of our 
salvation. And we judge that we have such holy and truthful concepts 
in both respects regarding God’s manifested perfections and revealed 
mysteries, that we believe that we alone admit his majesty and ascertain 
the signs of certain and therefore true religion, so that there cannot be 
greater, and can nowhere appear better.'® 


The distinction of natural and revealed theology should not be inter- 
preted in a reason-revelation dichotomy, since it concerns what God 
does in nature respectively in salvation history.” Elsewhere, Leydecker 


revocandus animus, uti in errorum Systemate ad Primum aliquod Falsum vel IIpétov 
weddog certum est omnino Theologiae debere inquiri prima Principia, Fundamenta, 
Hypotheses, ex quibus sequantur ista Dogmata tanquam certae conclusiones, quae- 
cunque erunt de fide, ut in iis securius acquiescat conscientia. 

17 See 5.5 for Leydecker's polemical method. 

18 Leydecker, Veritas, p. 39: Hinc duplicem habemus Theologiae Periodum, unam 
Naturalis, alteram Revelatae; seu pavepa€Cetog kai dnoxaAdyens. Ibi Deum Creatorem 
spectamus; hic Salvatorem: ibi tò ywwodv tov 0eov qavepóv in Natura, hic illius gra- 
tiam et misericordiam in negotio salutis nostrae. Atqui arbitramur utrobique nos de 
Deo ejusque manifestatis perfectionibus ac Revelatis mysteriis sanctos adeo veracesque 
conceptus habere, ut credamus non solos ejus majestatem tueri, et circumferre certa 
adeo verae Religionis texuńpia, ut majora dari non possunt, meliora nullibi appare- 
ant. Periodus (nepiodoc) literally means surrounding, suggesting that the subject of 
theology can be considered in two ways. An earlier draft of this chapter is present in 
Melchior Leydecker, Petrus Reyniersen, Disputatio theologica de demonstratione fidei 
reformate (Utrecht, 1682), in which Leydecker calls revealed theology also supernatu- 
ral theology. 

19 Natural theology is usually interpreted as the study of divine revelation in his 
works of creation and providence. Yet, nature does not indicate the environment of 
creation here (as it would later in 18th century physico-theology), but connotes the 
nature or essence of things. Hence, natural knowledge of God relates to divine nature, 
its essential attributes, and their implications for divine agency and to what a human 
being can know of God in virtue of its own nature and its essential relation to its Cre- 
ator, see Vos, ‘Klassiek gereformeerde theologie’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 13), 115. In that 
respect, it indeed refers to human cognitive faculties, but regarding its object (God 
the Creator), it needs the light of Scripture to perceive the works of the Creator in 
nature, just as revealed theology supposes a thinking subject that interprets Scripture 
in order to discern the works of grace. So, both reason and Scripture are essential 
for either natural or revealed theology. In any case, the idea that revealed theology is 
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calls both the natural economy of providence and the saving economy 
of grace the parts of revelation.” 

According to Leydecker, natural theology is preparatory to revealed 
theology in two respects. First, certain “philosophasters” (philosophas- 
tris) do not accept revelation and have corrupted revealed theology 
by suppressing natural theology in injustice, so their faults are bet- 
ter disclosed by starting with natural theology than by discussing the 
mysteries of faith.” These philosophers reject the Trinity, and then it is 
better to seek common ground in natural theology to convince them. 
Second, theological controversies concerning God the Savior often 
are confused by uncertainties at the natural level of God's essence. 
In that case, Leydecker notes, it is useless to discuss Scripture with 
them regarding these soteriological points, since their minds are still 
clouded in the basics.” 

The submissive place of natural theology appears also within Ley- 
decker's own work, natural theology, "illustrated by revealed theol- 
ogy" being discussed in the second part of The Truth of the Gospel 
Triumphant (122 pages) and followed by a monumental exposition 
of revealed theology in On the Truth of the Reformed or Evangelical 
Religion (716 pages). In that volume, the great Reformed themes of 
the works of the Trinity as Election, the Covenant of Redemption, and 
the economies of the Father in Creation and Covenants, of the Son 
in Incarnation, Crucifixion, and Resurrection, the offices of Christ as 
Prophet, Priest, and King, and the economy of the Holy Spirit or its 
mission in regeneration, sanctification, and the Church are treated. 
Still, Leydecker's modest natural theology lays the indispensable foun- 
dation of Perfect Will theology. 


2.3 NATURAL THEOLOGY 


Remarkably, both natural and revealed theology proceed by two mutu- 
ally connected hypotheses, the one regarding divine being, the other 


scriptural and natural merely rational is dismissed, Leydecker explicitly noting that 
natural theology is given within Scripture (in S. Scripturis comprobata), Leydecker, 
Veritas, p. 149. 

20 Leydecker, Veritas, p. 41. Leydecker refers to the Church Fathers, who called 
common providence an economy and refers to Clement of Alexandria. 

?! See Leydecker, Veritas, p. 149, also 246. In a later chapter, Leydecker explicitly 
calls Spinoza a philosophaster (p. 198). 

2 Ibid., Preface pp. x, 246. 
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divine agency. The hypotheses of natural theology strengthen those 
of revealed theology and vice versa, whereas the hypotheses regarding 
divine being and agency also mutually sustain each other. Leydecker is 
confident that the entire theological doctrine can be derived from just 
four hypotheses. Natural theology is introduced in a lucid way: 


Natural theology comprises two main hypotheses, which mutually 
explain and prove each other: 1. God exists. 2. There is providence. Lac- 
tantius aptly states, Treatise on the Wrath of God IX: “If God exists, there 
is providence, and if there is providence, God exists.” For it is impos- 
sible that providence does not originate from an independent and most 
perfect Being that exists, or that the origin and governance of all existing 
things does not belong to God Infinite, so that all things are from him, by 
him, and towards him, as the apostle speaks in Rom. 11,36.” 


Leydecker maintains that providence is justly proven by the creatures 
and their order, laws, continual and ordered rise, and hence that God is 
the Creator and Cause of everything. On the other hand, the existence 
of God the Creator being proven, (since it is impossible that he is not 
an independent and most supreme being), we are brought to acknowl- 
edge that there must be providence regarding all things, and the kind 
of providence that accords well with God and his attributes, by which 
he is conceived as infinite and independent. Leydecker considers these 
hypotheses most certain, and elaborates on them in subsequent chap- 
ters to develop a complete natural theology. He subsequently discusses 
divine existence, nature, life, and agency or providence, starting with 
the hypothesis God exists, and considering what is implied in it. In 
this way, a perfect will theology arises that is the proper context to 
understand the model of divine agency. 


2.3.1 Divine Existence 


Leydecker distinguishes natural theology into innate and acquired, 
which relate respectively to divine existence and agency. Since divine 


3 Leydecker, Veritas, p. 39: Theologiae Naturalis duae sunt praecipue Hypotheses, 
quae se mutuo explicant et demonstrant. I. est Deus. II. datur providentia. Bene Lac- 
tantius, Lib. De Ira. IX: 'si Deus est, Providentia est, et si Providentia est, est Deus.' 
Quippe impossibile est Providentiam non esse Entis Independentis ac Perfectissimi, 
quod existat, aut Deo infinito non competere omnium rerum, quae sunt, originem, ac 
gubernationem, ut ex Ipso, per Ipsum, ad Ipsum sint omnia, ut loquitur Apostolus, 
Rom. XLult. The reference to the Latin Church Father Lactantius (245-325) is not a 
literary citation but a faithfull expression of his thought, and appeared already as the 
opening statement of Leydecker's inaugural thesis. 
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existence or that God is (quod sit Deus) is implied by his agency, how- 
ever, Leydecker also proves divine existence with the help of acquired 
theology. 

The first chapter provides a demonstration of divine existence by 
way of innate theology, which makes up the ontological proof. It starts 
with the concept of God by which we understand the Being of all 
beings, the highest, first, necessarily existing and independent being, 
the cause of causes and the source and highest end of all things. Ley- 
decker stresses that it is no empty concept: 


For the name by which we call God is not a meaningless stipulation, 
like Blictri, but it creates in us a notion of the highest and most perfect 
Being, which involves all kinds of real being, and which is suited to fill 
the mind by its plenitude and infinity.” 


In innate theology, these things concur: the self-evident proposition 
God exists, whose terms can be explained by themselves, the mental 
faculty well constituted to assent to truth and able to produce from 
its own treasure of notions the concept of God and his perfections, 
judging that he exists. 

In this way, the ontological argument can be summarized by the 
following steps.” First, it is impossible to deny that the highest perfec- 
tion belongs to the concept of God. Second, existence is necessary for 
complete perfection as a foundation of all other perfections. Hence, 
third, in the concept of God existence and even necessary existence 
is involved. Fourth, therefore, God exists, unless the concept of God 
is rejected as self-repugnant or it is impossible that God is. Leydecker 
extensively argues that the concept of God is not inconsistent. There- 
fore, God exists: 


Indeed, having explained the terms of the proposition God exists... it is 
by itself most evidently true; for by the concept of God, we understand 
the highest and infinitely perfect being, in which concept a necessity of 
existence is involved.” 


^ Ibid., p. 150: Neque enim ista Nomina, quibus Deum appelamus, sunt Nihil sig- 
nificantia, nulliusve valoris, quale est e.g. Blictri, sed ex iis oritur in nobis notio sum- 
mae et perfectissimae Entitatis, quae omnimodam realitatem involvit, atque apta nata 
est replere mentem sua plenitudine ac infinitudine. The word Blictri was a common 
early Modern example of a term without referent. 

3 Ibid., p. 156. 

% Providentia, i, cited from: Melchior Leydecker, ‘Disputatio theologica inaugura- 
lis de providentia Dei, in Fax veritatis (Leiden, 1677), p. 1: Imo explicatis terminis 
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It is important to note that Leydecker mentions God the highest being. 
As we have seen, being was defined in synchronic contingent terms as 
having a non-contradictory existence.” There is something that can 
be. This rather minimalist concept of being initiates different levels of 
being, and God must have the highest degree. Now, a non-repugnant 
existence successively enables possible being (which is not, but might 
be), contingent being (which actually exists, but might be not), and 
necessary being (which cannot be not). Naturally, the highest being 
must have the highest degree of being, which is necessary existence. 

The concept of being supposes a highest being, which must exist. 
The mind can immediately assent to divine existence, since it only 
requires an apprehension of the simple terms of the proposed propo- 
sition, a comparison by an act of judgment and a consideration of 
the necessary implication between both terms, from which follows 
an immediate assent, unless the mind forcedly wills to deny divine 
existence. 

Atheists may object that necessary existence is not included in 
the concept of God or of a highest being, but the highest perfection 
involves the most perfect way of existing, and therefore a proper suf- 
ficiency towards existence: it denies a dependence from others and 
implies that the most perfect being cannot not-exist, because it is by 
itself and in virtue of its own essence. Moreover, they cannot object 
that it only follows that God necessarily exists, having supposed that 
he exists. For it cannot be conceived that a thing which is not, if it is, 
necessarily exists. For when it is necessarily, it is such that it cannot not 
be. Finally, they may rebut that the concept of God is self-repugnant, 
and that its idea cannot be conceived without contradiction. So, just 
as a mountain cannot be conceived without a valley, so God cannot 
be mentioned without denying him all existence according to them! 
Now, this implies that infinite perfection in its concept lacks its great- 
est perfection, which is the necessity of existence, that the first being 
and sufficient to itself for existence cannot exist and that the highest 
being is not a being, but nothing. 

Moreover, the denial of divine existence implies that everything is 
finite and all things have a beginning of their existence. So, what is not 


propositio Deus est...per se est notissima; concepto enim Deo, intelligimus ens sum- 
mum atque infinite perfectum, in cujus conceptu necessitas existendi involvitur. 
7 See 1.5, n. 89-91. 
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the best, but weak, fragile, powerless, contingent, short lived, can be 
and even is by itself and without any cause that is better, more power- 
ful, and perfect. Leydecker wonders how atheists explain the origin of 
the world. When it is not made by God it is by itself, from eternity and 
necessarily, not made by another, being even infinite, as some assert.?? 
Hence, it is not inconsistent at all that there is infinity, because our 
mind continually tends towards the infinite, like towards eternity, and 
does not rest until it has some idea of it, and ascribes it to the world, 
if it cannot do it to God. 

Leydecker discusses Bradwardine's and Anselm's versions of the 
ontological proof and defends them against the critique of St. Thomas. 
He also addresses the Cartesian variant and provides an ethical ver- 
sion, which argues from natural law or the principles of practice, in 
which God is conceived as holy, just, and good.? 

Whereas the ontological argument considers God under the aspect 
of his deity, the cosmological proof builds on his agency as first Cause, 
properly belonging to acquired theology.” Since both hypotheses of 
divine being and agency explain each other, divine existence can be 
proven from (the effects of) his agency as well. Doubtless, Leydecker 
argues, when God exists, he impresses all things with signs of his exis- 
tence, by which it can be demonstrated discursively, in fact ascend- 
ing from the effect to its cause. God is known thus as First Cause, by 
which all things are that cannot be or exist by themselves at all. 

Leydecker admits that certain principles or evident truths are sup- 
posed in this demonstration, but since it is most irrational to dismiss 
these, this proof is still evident. He mentions four principles that have 
to be accepted in order to understand the cosmological argument. 
First, it is impossible that the same thing simultaneously is and is not. 
This principle is the universal and ultimate ground of every demon- 
stration. Second, in finite things there is no infinity, or the finite is 
not infinite, which follows from the former axiom. Therefore, in the 


28 Under the influence of the new science, this was popular, and both Descartes 
and Spinoza affirmed it. 

? Leydecker, Veritas, p. 161. Elsewhere (p. 163), Leydecker states: "Dicere enim 
licet, quod Deum esse sit per se notum, triplici ratione: i. quando attenditur, ut Ens 
infinite perfectum; ii. ut sanctus et justus Legislator et Judex; iii. ut Causa prima, ex 
qua sint omnia, quae a se esse vel existere neutiquam possunt." 

% Ibid., p. 155: “Est autem observandum Deum esse per se notum dici posse, vel 
sub ratione Causa prima, vel sub ratione Deitatis: priori modo ad notitiam acquisitam 
pertinet, posteriori ad innatam." 
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infinite there are no finite, measured, and divided parts as if the whole 
infinite arises from them. Likewise, there are not more infinities, oth- 
erwise an infinity of infinite infinities would be greater, or the whole 
would be equal to it parts. Third, nothing is the cause of itself. For the 
nothing is not something, which can have some positive and real fac- 
ulty of operating or causation. Moreover, a thing cannot be preexistent 
to itself, or simultaneously be and not be. Fourth, in the subordination 
of causes there is no progression into the infinite. For a series of these 
causes is always by its own concept finite, having here and now an end 
as it consists in successive moments and movements. Therefore, one 
can both ascend to the first and descend to the last, but the relation of 
cause and effect prohibits that there is a procession into infinity. For 
if there is an infinite procession, there is no first, hence no cause at 
all, not even a last one, therefore neither an effect nor a mediate cause, 
because there is neither effect nor cause. 

Within these four common principles immediately is included the 
proposition God is, that is the highest Being and first Cause of all 
things and subordinate causes. Leydecker does not extensively work 
out that this argument ex serie causarum turns on contingent causa- 
tion, but synchronic possibility is already supposed in the first premise 
that a thing cannot simultaneously be and not be. Next, when a con- 
tingent cause or a series of these causes exists, they ultimately suppose 
a cause that has contingently produced them (since they are contin- 
gent), but which itself exists necessarily. One might say that the onto- 
logical argument centers on the modal notion of necessity, whereas the 
cosmological argument starts with contingency. Again, modal analysis 
is important for Perfect Will theology. 

According to Leydecker, we can be convinced that there is a Creator 
and Ruler both by considering ourselves and the whole universe. He 
stresses that this cosmological proof is taken from the second hypoth- 
esis of providence, again citing Lactantius’ statement, and distributes 
providence in Creation, Conservation, and Government." 

Creation denotes both the production of everything out of nothing 
and its ordination to the constitution of a most beautiful harmony, 
which is to be admired in the universe and its parts. Necessarily, there 
is a beginning of all things in this universe, consequently there must 


31 Ibid., p. 165. See n. 23. The threefold distinction refers to what Leydecker else- 
where calls actual providence. 
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be a creating cause, and there is a most ordained harmony, which pro- 
claims a most wise craftsman. The same points are carried on in con- 
servation. Since contingent existence does not imply that things now 
existing also remain in a next moment, contingent creatures require 
the causality of another cause, just like at the beginning of their exis- 
tence.” Leydecker sees another sign of conservation in the remark- 
able stability of scientific laws. Government or the reign of God over 
heaven and earth is manifest, both by correct argumentation (recta 
ratio), in which God is considered as first Cause and ultimate End, and 
by Scripture.? Again, an ethical version of the cosmological proof is 
given, the moral government of God being manifest in the almost uni- 
versal acceptance of natural law, the institution of communities and 
governments, and above all in the desiderium naturale: 


For mind gifted beings have an innate pursuit to the ultimate End and 
the highest Good, happiness and immortality. For a human person him- 
self cannot be sufficient for himself, but is completely dedicated to God 
who as holy and righteous by this pursuit incites all human persons to 
seek him, and accomplishes according to certain laws that they direct 
their eyes to the highest end, or are brought to it by love of eternal hap- 
piness, according to Acts 17,27,28.* 


As our Creator, God has a claim on every human life, which is impressed 
in us by this longing for Him. This desire produces the effect, at least, 
that human persons long for more or are even fulfilled in the visio Dei. 
In addition to this rather “humanistic” indication of divine existence, 
Leydecker joins the broad tradition of Western thought by pointing 


? Leydecker does not explicitly discuss the relation of creation and conservation, 
but many Reformed were cautious with the term "creatio continua,” since it is a rather 
different thing to create essences from nothing or to maintain them in existence. 

33 On the meaning of a “recta ratio," see A. Vos, “Ihe Scotian Notion of Natural 
Law,’ Vivarium: a Journal for Mediaeval Philosophy and the Intellectual Life of the 
Middle Ages 38 (2000), 197-221, there 205. 

* Leydecker, Veritas, p. 169: Esse animabus rationalibus insitum studium Ultimi 
Finis, et Summi Boni, beataeque Immortalitatis. Nempe homo sibi ad eam non sufficit: 
sed omnino datur Deus qui isto studio, uti sanctus et Justus, omnem hominem excitat 
ad quaesitionem sui, facitque ut ad Finem summum collimet, vel feratur amore aeter- 
nae beatitudinis juxta certas Leges. Act. xvii.27,28. Collimo means ‘to direct the eyes 
sideways, glance sidelong,' but Juan Francisco Domínguez Domínguez has argued that 
it is a misreading of collineo, which means 'to direct, aim.' This latter meaning seems 
more suited here, although the contrast between collimo and fero might also suggest 
that some only look sideways to the ultimate end. See Juan Francisco Domínguez 
Domínguez, ‘Collimo, un verbo fantasma, Cuadernos de Filología Clásica. Estudios 
Latinos 26 (2006), 5-16. 
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to the universal agreement of the Gentiles and the testimony of the 
ancient philosophers that there is a God, a line of thought which in 
many ways resembles the cosmological argument. 


2.3.2 Divine Nature 


Next to divine existence, Leydecker discusses divine essence, or what 
God is (quid sit Deus). Remarkably, he starts with our concept or 
notion of God, and warns that our finite minds can never form an 
adequate concept of an infinite God, especially since we conceive all 
things, even God, by an abstract notion that is by definition finite. 
Moreover, we do not understand any entity (res) directly by an idea of 
its substance as such, but only by affirming certain attributes regard- 
ing this entity.” Therefore, we construct a concept of God in a rather 
inductive way: 


It is impossible for us to have another concept of God, than one that 
concerns his intrinsic modes of existence, perfections, and actions... This 
concept arises completely from our rational faculty, by which we are 
made fit to reflect above ourselves, and to perceive both within and out- 
side ourselves the effects of God in all things, which are like images of 
his perfections or demonstrations of his sufficiency. Still, our faculty is 
accompanied by an internal operation of God, which does not allow our 
soul to rest, but makes it perform its office in forming a concept of his 
majesty and existence.? 


This complex passage indicates that we form a concept of God with 
the help of three crucial aspects: his modes of existence, his perfec- 
tions, and his actions. Remarkably, the Trinitarian aspect dominates: 
the modes of existence referring to the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, who are the One Most Blessed God existing in three modi. The 


3 Leydecker, Veritas, p. 213. Leydecker makes an exception to this general rule for 
God: since he exists by himself, his substance implying existence, we can directly infer 
from his substance as perfect being that he lives. Still, even then we have to form this 
concept by considering the perfections of a perfect being. 

36 Ibid., p. 214: Impossibile est nobis de Deo conceptum habere alium, quam qui 
est de ipsius modis existendi intrinsecis, perfectionibus et actionibus. .. . omnino oritur 
iste conceptus ex nostra facultate rationali, qua apti nati sumus super nos ipsos reflec- 
tere, et in nobis, et extra nos intueri effecta Dei in omnibus rebus, quae quasi imagines 
sunt perfectionum vel demonstrationes sufficientiae ejus. Accedit tamen Dei operatio 
interna, quae animam quiescere non sinit, quin fungatur suo officio, in formando 
de ipsius Numine et existentia conceptu. Leydecker interprets atheism as a willful 
rejection of this process of knowledge, God having established his reign in us by our 
conscience. 
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perfections of God are his attributes, which in turn are known by his 
actions, or more precisely, their effects. So, God is known first and 
foremost by what he does, and the effects of divine agency reveal his 
perfections and prove his sufficiency. In this way, there is a threefold 
way for us to form a notion of God, which is also recommended by 
Scripture.*” 

We ascend to God by the way of causality (via causalitatis) as a 
Being by essence, independent and all-sufficient, by which all things 
are, and who consequently contains in himself all essences, realities 
and perfections of all beings, either virtually or eminently.** Secondly, 
by the way of negation (via negationis) considering the imperfections 
of finite things, we know that they do not suit God as sufficient and 
independent cause and Creator, but rather that he is completely infi- 
nite, lacking all boundary, limit, or imperfection. Thirdly, by the way 
of eminence (via eminentiae) we conceive that whatever is a perfection 
in the things suits God in a much more excellent way who is most per- 
fect, even above our understanding, which is finite and cannot ascribe 
too great perfection unto God. By this threefold way: 


This idea or notion of God arises in us, namely: a Being that is self- 
sufficient for his existence or necessarily existing, independent, infinitely 
perfect. It is very crucial to attend well to these very first notions of God, 
because they direct the intellect in rightly conceiving all attributes of 
God and learn to evade errors, which easily arise in our feeble minds, 
when we think about him. They are the first principles of the natural 
knowledge of God, from which the demonstration must be made of all 
truths regarding his divine perfections and actions. Indeed, if we attend 
well to these very first attributes, this demonstration can be made from 
these notions in logical proofs as certain as mathematical ones.” 


? Leydecker gives for each way several texts. 

* The term Ens per essentiam contrasts God's essential being to the accidental 
being of creation: when it is, it could have been not, whereas God exists by himself 
and could not have been not. He contains the perfections of spiritual beings eminently 
(eminenter) or in an infinitely higher way, since he is a Perfect Spirit, but he contains 
the qualities of material things by way of power (virtualiter) in him, since God has 
nothing in common with them, but manifests his power, wisdom, and goodness by 
creating them. 

? Leydecker, Veritas, pp. 214-5: Inde oritur in nobis haec Dei idea vel notio, quod 
sit Ens sibi sufficiens ad existendum vel necessario existens, independens, infinite per- 
fectum. Est autem maximi momenti ad notiones hasce primo-primas Dei bene atten- 
dere, quia intellectum dirigunt in omnibus Dei attributis bene concipiendis; docent 
evitare errores, qui facile jam in infirmis mentibus, quando cogitatur de Eo, oriuntur; 
et sunt prima principia tò yvwoov tov Oeov, ex quibus fieri debet omnium veritatum 
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Leydecker mentions necessary existence, independence, and infinite 
perfection as the basic perfections of God, by which all his perfections 
and the mode of his agency can be inferred with certainty. He speci- 
fies his mathematical method by stating that any concept of God must 
start with his first notion, that is, essence." Now, this notion of divine 
essence cannot be defined otherwise than just given, a being sufficient 
for himself, necessarily existing, independent, and most perfect. 

The basic concept of God is that he is a Perfect Being. Hence, Ley- 
decker repeatedly calls him shortly a most perfect being (Ens perfectis- 
simum), an infinitely perfect being (Ens infinite perfectum), or a most 
beautiful being (Ens Pulcherrimum)." Leydecker continues that this 
notion arises in us when we distinctly attend to the innate and acquired 
knowledge of God, acquired knowledge leading us to the concept of an 
independent first Cause, whereas the innate more immediately raises 
our minds to the concept of God as most sufficient, necessarily exist- 
ing, and most perfect. 

Leydecker began his elaboration on the notion of God with the 
effects of his agency, consequently proceeding by the three viae from 
finite goodness to God's infinite perfection, in this way stressing the 
inductive construction of the concept of divine essence. But for the 
proof-theoretical explanation of this definition, he returns to the dual- 
ity of divine being and agency of natural knowledge.? He connects 
innate theology with the concept of necessary existence and acquired 
theology with the concept of independence, and remarks that the first 
concept is prior, absolute, and affirmative, whereas the second in its 
analysis of God as first cause supposes his perfect being and conse- 
quently is relative and negative.? So, the mode of agency or indepen- 
dence follows the mode of being or necessary existence. 

Once the proper concept of divine essence and its basic attributes 
are given, the doctrine of God can be developed properly: 


de Divinis perfectionibus et actionibus demonstratio. Imo vero si bene attendamus, 
hic fieri potest ex istis notionibus &xoóeiSic adeo certa, quam mathematica est. 

? Ibid., p. 215: “Nihil enim esse potest certius, quam omnem de Deo conceptum 
debere convenire cum prima ejus notione, id est, essentia." 

^' See respectively Leydecker, Veritas, pp. 248, 252-3. 

? Leydecker does not explicitly relate the twofold natural knowledge to his three 
ways, but the cosmological proof of acquired knowledge seems to correspond to the 
way of causality, whereas the ontological proof is equivalent to the ways of negation 
and eminence. 

2 See n. 52. 
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Let us now observe the very first notions or perfections of God more 
distinctly, in order that we might be able to theologize worthily regard- 
ing his other attributes and actions as inferred from these principles. For 
it concerns these notions: necessity of existence or independence, and 
infinite perfection or infinity.“ 


Here, Leydecker adds infinity to the twin concept of necessary existence 
and independence. Again, Leydecker mentions that not only the other 
attributes of God, but also his actions can be inferred. Naturally, the 
specific actions of God, like creation and what God freely chooses to 
create, cannot be deduced, but indeed his mode of agency or the model 
of divine agency is at stake here, since three basic notions primarily 
explain which kind of being and agency belongs to God, namely the 
highest kind. So, the concept of God as such must involve necessary 
existence in its idea, for it is such a notion by which a highest being 
(Ens Summum) is conceived not merely as possibly or contingently 
existing, but in virtue of its own nature thus necessarily existing, such 
that it is impossible that he does not exist. We ourselves, however, 
like all finite things, are indifferent to being or not-being, for when we 
were not, it was possible that we would not be in eternity or even be 
and be produced into existence; now that we exist, we can remain in 
existence or become naught. Thus, finite things are not by themselves, 
but are contained in the power of another, possibility and contingency 
belonging to their essence, and somehow participating in the nothing- 
ness. Far different it is with God: 


Naturally, he suffices for himself to exist, and in his essence and defini- 
tion existence is involved, even the highest mode of existence, which we 
call necessity. Therefore, God gives himself the name hwhy in Scripture, 
which only suits him, and these words I am who I am, Ex. 3,15.° 


The highest mode of existence is being by essence or necessary exis- 
tence.“ This implies another proper notion of God: sufficiency to exist, 


^ Leydecker, Veritas, p. 228: Nunc Dei Primo-primas Notiones vel Perfectiones 
observemus distinctius, ut de ipsius coeteris Attributis et Actionibus, uti ex Principiis 
queamus &&íog OeoAoyeiv. Sunt autem istae notiones Necessitas existendi vel Indepen- 
dentia, et Infinita Perfectio, seu Infinitudo. 

5 [bid. p. 228:...sibi ad existendum sufficit, et in illius essentia et definitione 
involvitur Existentia, adeoque summus hic existendi modus, quem Necessitatem dici- 
mus. Atque hinc sibi dedit Deus in Scripturis nomen "mmn quod tantum valet, ac illa 
verba, Ego sum, qui sum, Exod. iii.15. Leydecker gives the Hebrew without vocaliza- 
tion, which I have followed. 

‘46 The contrary of being by essence is being by participation, which applies to all 
contingent being: it receives its being from the Creator. 
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which excludes the weakness of contingent being and the need of a 
superior cause, which produces possible things in existence or con- 
serves the contingent thing. Leydecker again cites Romans 11, from 
him, by him, and towards him are all things to stress that God is this 
superior cause for all other things. Therefore, he is called the Sufficient 
One (Nb WT), for he does not merely suffice for all things regarding 
either their existence or also their beatitude, but even suffices for him- 
self, as he is eternal and blessed, in need of nothing. 

In addition to the ontological and cosmological arguments, which 
both prove the necessary existence of God, Leydecker also presents a 
modal argument: 


Moreover, in this way, we arrive at this necessity of existence in God, 
for instance, by the contemplation of this contingency and possibility of 
things. For they do not determine themselves to exist in a determinate 
way, or remain in existence, but since they are in themselves indifferent 
[either to be or not to be], there must be some being, which is necessary, 
and which has determined them to certain existence. Therefore, here 
arises the argument of the philosophers for the existence of the necessary 
being of God taken from the possibility and contingency of things.” 


Here Leydecker does not consider contingent causation like the cosmo- 
logical argument, but argues that contingent existence supposes neces- 
sary existence. Still, the move is the same. Next, Leydecker remarks 
that the concept of necessary existence applies to the whole essence of 
God including all his attributes, nothing being predicated to him but 
what necessarily belongs to him. In a sense, this even applies to the 
will of God: 


The concept of God’s necessary existence is the concept of immutability, 
if it is explained positively. Namely, that hereby the will of God itself 
must be without mutation and most actual (actualissima) from eternity 
to all things that can be willed or not willed, as Bradwardine speaks, 
although he enjoys the highest freedom.* 


" Leydecker, Veritas, p. 229: Porro ad hanc existendi necessitatem in Deo per- 
venimus vel ex ipsa contemplatione rerum contingentium et possibilium, hac ratione. 
Non enim illae sese determinarunt, ut determinato modo existerent, vel in existendo 
permanerent: attamen cum indifferentes in se sunt, debet esse aliquod Ens, quod est 
necessarium, illasque determinavit ad certam existentiam. Itaque hinc oritur argumen- 
tum Philosophorum pro Dei entis necessarii existentia ex possibilitate et contingentia 
rerum desumptum. Leydecker distinguishes this argument from the cosmological one 
(ex serie causarum). 

5 Ibid.: Conceptus Necessariae hujus existentiae est conceptus immutabilitatis, 
si haec explicetur positive. Ut quidem hinc ipsa Divina voluntas debeat esse sine 
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God does not have to make up his mind, but is pure act, and acts 
according to his eternal and free purpose. Leydecker excludes mutabil- 
ity in the will of God, but makes clear that the act of will itself is con- 
tingent and free: he could have chosen otherwise, but having chosen 
this way, he remains faithful to his intentions.” 

Leydecker continues that some ancient philosophers already 
acknowledged this highest kind of existence in God, especially Plato 
by calling God Being (tò öv), the Being of all beings, the First Being 
and Being by himself, in contrast to us, who become and perish and 
never really are.® Likewise, Heraclites acknowledged that being only 
belongs to God, and does not apply to us, since we are like a shadow 
that vanishes faster than it exists. Even the atheists stick to the notion 
of necessary existence, but wrongly attribute it to this passing world. 
In this context, Leydecker explicitly rejects Spinoza's hypothesis of the 
world as necessarily existing, since this fate denies all freedom both 
for us and for his God-world.*! God has both perfections of necessary 
existence and freely acting outwardly. 

This necessity of existence as a positive concept excludes that God 
is by or depends on another cause, which negation is called indepen- 
dence.? It concerns God's essence, existence, and all his attributes and 
actions. It denotes that God is by himself and not by something else, 
but also that he is the cause of all things as the first being (primum 
Ens), by which everything that is exists. So, it belongs to the causal 
argumentation of acquired theology, and Leydecker uses various dis- 
tinctions of causes in order to explain divine independence. Naturally, 
God does not depend upon any efficient cause, which would produce 
him into being. Moreover, God does not depend upon any final cause, 
for he is himself the highest end (summus finis), and he has to make 
everything for himself, and everything that is, or what he does has to 


mutatione, actualissima ab aeterno circa omne volibile et nolibile, ut loquitur Brad- 
wardinus, licet summa gaudens libertate. 

? This can be clarified by time-indexing the will of God: at the moment t,, God 
freely wills a at t,, and wills this also from t,-t, although he is free to will otherwise. 

°° Leydecker, Veritas, p. 230: Hanc existendi summitatem in Deo agnoverunt 
philosophi quidam veteres. Maxime Plato, quando Deum 10 ðv appellat, et tò dvtms 
dv, t0 np&tov dv, kai tó &vtoóv, ipsum distinguens ab eo, quod est ywópevov Kat 
Gwordpevov, óvtoc dé OOvdénotE öv, quod sit et perit, et nunquam vere est. 

5! Ibid., p. 231. See 6.7, n. 111 for the relevant passage and my commentary. 

5 See also the text belonging to n. 43. Leydecker calls divine independence on 
p. 232 also aseity (aseitas) or firstness (primitas), whereas he had connected them on 
p. 230 with God's necessary existence under the aspect of God as first Cause. 
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be a means that leads to his glory as the highest end, which cannot 
have a higher.? Moreover, God is independent as exemplary cause, 
being himself the idea of all things, which are therefore true or good: 


[Form of the good without envy], Thou art above all things 

Forming from thine example, Thou height of beauty, 

Bearing the world in Thy mind, [and forming the like after this 
image].^ 


The Creator creates after his own archetypes, possessing the fullness 
of being to call other beings to life as he pleases. Leydecker concludes 
that God is also independent in his happiness, being for himself suf- 
ficient to exist blessedly, mostly rejoicing in his own perfections and 
lacking nothing, indebted to nobody, but the source of all happiness in 
others. The Reformed theologian also notes that regarding predestina- 
tion and grace, this attribute is a foundation to evade Pelagianism, and 
he even claims that this reverence (pietas) for divine independence 
only belongs to the Reformed churches. Thus, both the eternal and 
actual providence of God are independent, since God acts completely 
according to his independent nature: 


We believe that God acts thus by his essence, that his actions are noth- 
ing but his active nature (natura actuosa), insofar as it is conceived as 
understanding, willing, and powerful.” 


5 The Reformed typically denote that this is not a threat to human happiness, but 
its only foundation, since God creates us to communicate his glory unto us. 

* Leydecker, Veritas, p. 233: [Forma boni liuore carens], Tu cuncta superno ducis 
ab exemplo, pulchrum pulcherrimus ipse mundum mente gerens etc. [similique in 
imagine formans]. Both at the beginning and the end, Leydecker stops rather abruptly 
in the middle of a sentence, so I have completed the lines. The citation is from the 
Roman philosopher Boethius (480-524): Boethius, The Theological Tractates, ed. 
Edward Kennard Rand, trans. H. F. Stewart (London, 1953), 3.9, pp. 264-5. These 
words are a small part of a magnificent prayer of Lady Philosophy to the Father of 
all things, which combines elements of Plato's Timaeus, Neoplatonism and Christian 
influences (the prayer ends with a kind of Gloria), cf. the commentary in: Boethius, 
The Consolation of Philosophy, V. E. Watts (trans.) (Harmondsworth, 1986), p. 98. To 
my mind, the Consolatio is a Christian effort to baptize (Neo)Platonic philosophy into 
Christian philosophy. 

33 Leydecker, Veritas, p. 236: Sentimus Deum sic operari per Essentiam, ut actiones 
ejus non sint nisi naturae ipsius actuosa, in quantum concipitur intelligens, volens et 
potens. 
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Leydecker remarks that the actual providence of God cannot be sub- 
ject to a determination of creatures, which is to place them upon the 
throne of God.”* 

The third primary attribute is God’s infinitude or supreme perfec- 
tion, which belongs to the innate notion of God when the mind thinks 
about him and considers him to be such that he cannot be better or 
more perfect. Leydecker treats infinity and perfection as equivalents 
within the comparative levels of being, since finititude is an imperfec- 
tion, and ultimate perfection amounts to infinitude of being. By this 
infinity, God is considered to be free from all imperfection or limits, 
having the fullest enjoyment of being and perfection. Although the 
term is negative, the concept of infinity refers to some thing that is 
mostly positive: complete being without any defect. Leydecker stresses 
that God Most Perfect is incomprehensible due to the weakness of 
our mind." This infinity can either refer to his perfections, his dura- 
tion and existence, or his essence, resulting respectively in the notion 
of infinite perfection, eternity without succession, beginning or end, 
and immensity without any extension or boundary. Leydecker refers 
to Scripture, ancient philosophers (Plato and others) and the Church 
Fathers to prove this attribute. 

In order to think more eminently about the infinite perfection of 
God, Leydecker urges us to perceive God in Platonic terms as the First 
Beauty, the Good Itself, and the Idea of all good, containing all things 
as it were in the treasury of his essence and perfections, since their 
being and perfections are in an infinite way in him.? Just as they have 
their origin from him, he is also their highest end. Leydecker appeals 
to Rom.11,36, but also to Plato: 


Excellently Plato: God always goes circular or acts in a circle. He wants 
to say, God both produces all things from himself and reduces them to 
himself, as he is the first Cause and ultimate End of all things, the Per- 
fect One himself. Hence, he works all things for himself and produces 


* The reference is to God's concurrence with his creatures in their acts: God leads 
them to do what they do, and does not depend on their assent, although they freely 
give it. See 10.4 and 10.5. 

? Leydecker remarks that we cannot conceive of divine infinity by an adequate 
concept with our finite minds, but firstly by the notion of the indefinite (indefinitus), 
and secondly by correcting the weakness of this notion by denying all finititude in it, 
and thirdly by affirming so much being in God, even though we cannot understand it, 
still he includes in himself everything that has the aspect of true and perfect reality. 

58 See n. 38. 
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them on account of himself, not on account of need, being sufficient for 
himself and unwanting, but to the demonstration of his perfection or the 
communication of his blessedness. For the Good is by itself communica- 
tive, and this is its perfection, because it is able to communicate itself. 


God is the centre of his entire agency, both the beginning and end of 
his creation. In the next chapter, Leydecker discusses the other attri- 
butes that can be derived from these three basic perfections: unity, 
simplicity, spirituality, immutability, eternity, immensity or omnipres- 
ence, and incomprehensibility.° He argues that these attributes can 
be derived from the very first notions of God, since they relate to his 
highest and infinite mode of existence, and therefore are called incom- 
municable. There are also communicable attributes, which belong to 
divine nature insofar as it lives. 


2.3.3 Divine Life 


God does not merely exist or have a nature, but he lives a most active 
and vital life: 


We proceed with those attributes, which more properly belong to the 
life of God and are called communicable by theologians, insofar as some 
analogue of them is produced in creatures by an effective communica- 
tion, as they say.... Therefore, we firstly acknowledge God as Spirit, and 
secondly also as living by a spiritual life...existing most actively, indeed 
Activity itself, most pure Act, living, Life itself and the source of all life 
in those who are conceived to live.... This life of God is observed in his 
intellect, will, and power.” 


5 Leydecker, Veritas, p. 241: Egregrie Plato, 6 0eóc cei KvKAopetpet, Deus semper 
circulum facit, vel agit in circulum. Voluit dicere Deum ex se et ad se omnia produc- 
ere et reducere, ut Causa est Prima, et Ultimus omnium Finis, Perfectus ipse. Hinc 
ad se omnia operatur et propter se produxit omnia, non propter indigentia, sibi suf- 
ficiens, àvevàer|c, sed ad perfectionis suae demonstrationem vel communicationem 
suae beatitudinis. Nam v&yoOóv est sui communicativum, haecque illius perfectio est, 
quod sese communicare queat. 

© Ibid., pp. 246-8. The Latin terms are: unitas (unus/unicus), simplicitas, spirituali- 
tas, immutabilitas, aeternitas, immensitas (omnipraesens), incomprehensibilitas. 

6 Ibid., pp. 248-9: Jam ad illa pergamus, quae Vitam magis dicunt, et a Theologis 
communicabilia appellabantur, quatenus eorum aliquid analogum in creaturis com- 
municatione effectiva, ut loquuntur, est productum....Igitur primum agnoscimus 
Deum ut Spiritum, adeoque viventem spirituali vita. Est enim simplicissimus, nec 
cum corpore quid habet commune. Hinc summe activus existit, imo ipsa activitas, 
actus purissimus, vivens, ipsa Vita et fons omnis vitae in iis, quae vivere concipiun- 
tur...spectatur autem haec Dei Vita in ejus intellectu, voluntate et potentia. 
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God is a living spirit, who acts by his communicable attributes of intel- 
lect, will, and power. By his intellect and will, God himself rejoices 
most happily in himself, and by his power he is able to communicate 
himself outwardly to entities, which he pleases to produce. This ter- 
minology of rejoicing, self-communication, and good-pleasure stress 
the volitional aspect of divine life. As we have seen already in 1.4, the 
Perfect Will theology of Leydecker is constituted by a volitional model 
of divine being and agency. Here, it also appears again that divine will 
constitutes a basic distinction in the knowledge of God: 


By his intellect, God knows himself and his perfections, also his modes 
of subsistence, hence all things, which he owns in his ideas or the trea- 
sury of possibles or even the things that are by his good-pleasure future 
and finally by his effective and efficient providence actually existing.” 


Leydecker does not mention the technical terms of natural and free 
knowledge, but the division of essential knowledge of possibles and 
will-based knowledge of future and actual things is clearly present. 
Likewise, the will of God is acknowledged as the basis of what God 
does and the source of the actuality of things: 


Also “will” must be attributed to God as Spirit and as most perfectly liv- 
ing. And hereby he either rejoices in his perfections, or has decided to 
disclose his attributes and good-pleasure by certain operations in time. 
Thereby is the futurition of all things and their actual existence, as well 
as their conservation and government.” 


God freely decides to do what he does, and to reveal himself in the 
ways he pleases. In his second book, Leydecker discusses the decision 
of divine will and precisely distinguishes various modal aspects: 


Besides, we briefly distinguish in the decision of God: 

1) A living act, which is one and necessary, and the essence of God itself 
that is simply active 

2) A termination of this act to various objects, which is completely free, 
since God has freedom in his volition more eminently than we in 
ours. 


© Ibid., p. 249: Per intellectum novit se suasque perfectiones, nec non subsistentias: 
uti omnes res, quas invenit in suis ideis, seu thesauris possibiles, vel etiam ex suo 
placito futuras, et denique sua providentia efficaci et efficiente actu existentes. 

$ Ibid.: Voluntas quoque attribuenda est Deo Spiritui et perfectissime viventi. Et 
per eam, vel sibi placet in suis perfectionibus, vel decrevit sua attributa et placita pate- 
facere quibusdam operationibus in tempore. Unde ex illa rerum omnium est futuritio 
est actualis existentia, uti earum conservatio, et gubernatio. 
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3) A rational relation that hereby arises, and also could have been dif- 
ferent, as this termination could have been otherwise in virtue of the 
independence of divine will. 


The will of God as attribute of his living essence is necessary, one, and 
active in a perfect way: simply or as pure act. God does not have to 
change his will or repent, since he always wills the good. Still, he is free 
to create and to provide for his creatures, and this freedom constitutes 
what Leydecker calls a rational relation to these objects: the termina- 
tion towards these objects is not given with divine existence, but could 
have been otherwise.® So, that God wills is necessary, but what he 
wills is free. Leydecker stresses that both divine intellect and will are 
most perfect, independent, eternal, and immutable, which is utilized 
against the Jesuits and Remonstrants, which make both conditional.” 

Finally, Leydecker also presents the dual concept of omnipotence, 
which centers on the will of God: 


Therefore, from the power of God, connected with his other perfec- 
tions, arises the possibility of whatever things, and their actual existence. 
Because this power is independent and infinite, it is justly called omnip- 
otence.... Now, this power is distinguished as absolute and ordained, the 
former kind of power is considered without regard to the decision and 
the latter structurally (in ordine) after this decision.” 


The absolute power of God concerns the possibilities that can be real- 
ized by his omnipotence, and his ordained power the possibilities that 
will be realized in virtue of his free decision. The central place of divine 
will is further given with the extensive treatment of its virtues like 
truthfulness, goodness (which is divided further in patience, mercy, 


*' Leydecker, De veritate, p. 14: Nos breviter jam distinguimus in Dei decreto 
I. actum vitalem, qui est unicus ac necessarius, et ipsa Dei essentia simpliciter actuosa. 
2. Terminationem illius actus ad objecta varia, quae omnino libera est, eo quod Deus 
eminenter in sua volitione habet libertatem quam non in nostra habemus. 3. Rela- 
tionem rationis, quae inde oritur, et potuisset se quoque aliter habere, uti ipsa termi- 
natio alia esse potuit pro independenti Divina voluntate. 

& A rational relation implies that the endterm is not implied by the first term. 
Moreover, the endterm depends on the first term, whereas the first term does not 
depend on the endterm. On the rational relation (in contradistinction to the real rela- 
tion), see Vos, Scotus (see above, ch. 1, n. 16), pp. 249-52. 

$6 See respectively ch. 3, 4. 

7 Leydecker, Veritas, p. 250: Unde ex potentia Dei, juncta cum aliis perfectionibus, 
oritur quaevis rerum possibilitas, et actualis existentia; et quia ea est independens et 
infinita, merito omnipotentia dicitur...Distinguitur autem illa in absolutam et ordina- 
tam: ut illa spectatur sine respectu ad decretum, haec vero in ordine ad illud. 
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compassion, and love), holiness, justice, and blessedness. Leydecker 
remarks that divine goodness is not acknowledged by those who make 
divine love dependent on the powers of human free choice in a state of 
sin or the merits of good works, since divine love is first, independent, 
free, and by undeserved mercy.® 

The divine life and its volitional character is a kind of intermediate 
between divine being and agency. Having considered the first hypoth- 
esis of natural theology, let us now review the second. 


2.3.4 Divine Providence 


According to Leydecker, the second part of natural theology concerns 
divine agency, which is usually called providence. It expresses that 
the origin, existence, or duration of all things, and their direction to 
a highest end belong to a most perfect being. Leydecker gives several 
arguments to prove providence. First, there must be providence on 
account of divine perfection, since otherwise God cannot be called 
the first being and Cause of all things, the Ruler and Ultimate End 
of everything. Second, the condition of created things requires divine 
providence: since they are not produced by themselves, it is neces- 
sary that they are conserved in their being by the Numen from which 
they originated. In this respect, Leydecker indicates that the successive 
duration of contingent things as it were requires a continually renewed 
existence, and this belongs to providence. Third, the creatures and 
especially mankind with their order, laws and continual and ordered 
rise prove that there is providence, or that they are the admirable arti- 
fice of an Infinite Mind. Fourth, the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and even the Gentiles deduced from the ordered course of heaven and 
earth that there is providence. Finally, according to Leydecker, our 
conscience proves that God knows everything and is to be worshipped 
as Lord and Judge.” 


$^ Leydecker refers to the Augustinian fourfold state of man as created, fallen in sin, 
in grace, and in glory, and rejects that sinners can accept divine grace by their own 
power apart from regeneration. Moreover, divine love remains first in the saints, since 
their good works are the fruits of divine love and not prerequisite merits. 

© This chapter has much in common with Leydecker’s inaugural thesis on this 
subject, see n. 1. 

” Leydecker's later De veritate fidei reformatae, ejusdemque sanctitate libri III: sive 
commentarius ad catechesin Palatinam, quo principia fidei demonstrantur et Theolo- 
giae practicae medulla exhibetur (Utrecht, 1694), p. 96, presents a comparable series 
of arguments, but concludes with an explicit acknowledgment that divine providence 
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Having proven providence, Leydecker starts to explain it: 


Divine providence is to be considered according to its twofold act, one 
eternal, the other in time, with respect to intellect, will, and power. For 
God does only powerfully perform in time what he has willed first from 
eternity, so that his providence belongs both to his effective will and 
intellect.” 


Again, the three communicable attributes by which God acts are men- 
tioned. His living nature is active from eternity, and is even directed 
from eternity to what is created and provided for in time. Divine will 
is especially connected to eternity and his power to his agency in time. 
Elsewhere, Leydecker explains the acts of providence in more detail: 


Providence does not merely connote foreknowledge, but also an act of 

will and effective power, that is, such a care of God, which provides for 

all creatures, and directs them to their ends.... Therefore, in this provi- 
dence is included: 

a) An act of will, namely an eternal one, which is the decision, by way 
of idea or example according to which God operates in time, or con- 
stitutes to work all things. 

b) An act of foreknowledge, which is founded in this decision, and by 
which God foresees all things that are at some time future. 

c) An act of omnipresent and omnipotent power, by which according to 
his eternal will and foreknowledge all things are effected and directed 
in time. For there is infinite power in God.” 


The decision of God is the constitutive element of providence, which 
is also called “the kind and fatherly providence of God."? God knows 


is most clearly proven by the Word of God, especially the prophecies which could 
not foretell so many things unless God provides for it. Leydecker, Veritas only gives 
several biblical references for each argument. 

7l Leydecker, Veritas, p. 258: Est autem Divina Providentia consideranda secun- 
dum duplicem suum actum, unum aeternum, alterum in tempore, respectu intellec- 
tus, voluntatis et potentiae. Nihil enim in tempore Deus potenter agit, nisi quod ab 
aeterno voluerit, ut Providentia tam ad efficacem Dei voluntatem, quam intellectum 
pertineat. 

” Leydecker, De veritate fidei reformatae, p. 95: Providentiae explicatio. Nimirum 
non significant meram praescientiam, sed actum quoque voluntatis et efficacies 
potentiae, id est, talem Dei curam, qua omnibus creatis prospicit, eaque regit ad suos 
fines...Itaque in hac providentia includitur: a. Actus voluntatis et quidem aeternae, 
id est decreti, per modum idea vel exemplaris, juxta quod Deus in tempore operator, 
vel omnia agere constituit. b. Actus praescientia, quae in illo decreto fundatur, et per 
quam Deus praevidet omnia, quae unquam sunt futurae. c. Actus omnipraesentis et 
omnipotentis virtutis, qua juxta aeternam voluntatem et praescientiam omnia in tem- 
pore efficiuntur et diriguntur. Est enim in Deo virtus infinita. 

? Ibid.: Benignam et paternam Dei providentiam. 
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all possibilities and chooses by this eternal decision to realize certain 
ones, in this way forming the model of his agency in time. Fore- 
knowledge is based upon the decision, together constituting eternal 
providence, which is effectuated in time by the actual providence or 
ordained power of God.” So, the model of divine agency structurally 
corresponds to eternal providence.” 

The majesty and effectivity of providence is especially underlined by 
the fact that it is divine providence: 


Our faith professes such a providence that agrees with divine perfection, 
independence, simplicity, eternity, immutability, omnipotence, power, 
wisdom, and beatitude; indeed you lay the foundations of all piety and 
worship due to God when he is acknowledged as the first Cause, the 
ultimate End, and Author of all good.” 


The same point is made in The Truth of the Gospel Triumphant when 
Leydecker presents nine hypotheses, which summarize Perfect Being 
theology and the incommunicable divine attributes of the previous 
chapters. The first one says: “God is an infinitely perfect being and his 
actions are most perfect.”” In the further explanation of providence, 
these hypotheses are applied to the will of God, which proves to be 
the backbone of providence as the perfect will of a perfect being: infi- 
nite, independent, immutable, eternal, effective, and holy, good, and 
wise. This explanation is systematically undertaken by presenting nine 
conclusions that are derived from the given hypotheses and further 
grounded by philosophical arguments and scriptural proofs. In addition, 
corollaries are given, in which the position of opponents is dismissed. 

Leydecker extensively discusses the Socinian, Jesuit, Remonstrant, 
and Spinozist position, and in another work, the Cartesian relation 


7t The common distinction of providence in conservation, concurrence, and gov- 
ernment belongs to actual providence, see n. 31. 

75 Since providence concerns what is actual, the absolute power and natural knowl- 
edge of God are not explicitly mentioned, but in the debates with the Socinians, 
Remonstrants, and Jesuits, these aspects of the model of divine agency also appear, 
since the relationship of possibilities before divine decision and future contingents 
after the decision (as the Reformed held) is modified. 

7° Leydecker, De veritate fidei reformatae, p. 99: Nostra fides talem providentiam 
profitetur, quae cum Divina perfectione, independentia, simplicitate, aeternitate, 
immutabilitate, omnipotentia, potestate, sapientia ac beatitudine convenit; imo funda- 
menta ponis omnis pietatis et cultus Deo debiti, cum Eum causam primam, ultimum 
finem, omnis boni authorem agnoscit. 

7 Leydecker, Veritas, p. 256: Deus est Ens infinite Perfectum, et perfectissimae sunt 
actiones ejus. 
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of divine knowledge and will is also discussed in a chapter on eter- 
nal providence.” In this context, the modal structure of the model 
of divine agency is extensively discussed.” According to Leydecker, 
the theological controversies of his days are settled already by this 
model: 


Hence, our first argument for Reformed faith can be that only this faith 
rightly exposes, explains, develops, and illustrates natural theology or 
the knowledge of God, when God with his attributes and providence, 
either eternal or actual, are treated.... Indeed it is so great an argument 
that we think that our faith regarding revealed things must be true, pre- 
cisely because it is true regarding the natural principles of God and his 
Providence. For why would we doubt the truth of our faith regarding the 
mysteries of the Gospel, when it seems to be admitted as the only one to 
a right perception of natural theology??? 


This reference is to natural theology in general, but as we have seen, 
the discussion of the communicable attributes and eternal providence 
coincide, and Leydecker especially objects to the Socinians, Remon- 
strants, and Jesuits that they do not attribute the basic attributes of 
necessary existence, independence, and infinite perfection properly to 
divine power, knowledge, and will.?' Although Leydecker discusses at 
other points with adversaries too, nowhere does he go into this detail. 
So, the central issue in natural theology is the model of divine agency. 
Therefore, the Jesuit, Remonstrant, Cartesian, and Spinozist model 
will be discussed and evaluated in subsequent chapters, in order to 
test Leydecker's claims for truth. 

At the end, Leydecker also treats the two most controversial issues 
for the Reformed doctrine of providence: its compatibility with human 


78 See 5.5-5.9. 

” Leydecker, Veritas, pp. 257-61. 

*' Ibid., p. 40: Unde etiam nostrum pro Reformata Fide primum argumentum esse 
quiverit, quod sola recte Theologiam naturalem seu tò yvwoov tov Osov exponat, 
explicet, excolat, illustret, quando de Deo ejusque Attributis et Providentia seu 
aeterna seu actuali agitur...Imo vero id est tanti argumentum, ut putemus nostram 
Fidem circa Revelata vel ideo veram esse debere, quod adeo verax sit circa Principia 
naturae de Deo ejusque Providentia. Cur enim dubitemus de veritate fidei nostrae 
circa Mysteria Euangelii, cum soli videamur admissi ad rectam Theologiae Naturalis 
perceptionem? See also n. 19. The same point is made in Leydecker's Demonstratio 
evangelica, dat is, de evangelische waerheyd van de gereformeerde godsdienst, betoont 
(Utrecht, 1684), pp. 33-4. 

*! Their concept of human freedom does not allow a direct divine direction of 
human will, see 3.2, 10.2. 
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freedom and the problem of (God's permission of) evil.? Since a strong 
doctrine of divine will calls for a clear treatment of both points, we will 
discuss them later on.? 


2.4 REVEALED THEOLOGY 


Natural theology centered on divine being and agency, and so does 
revealed theology: 


We observe that the Gospel or supernatural theology is constituted by 
these two great principles: 1. The Trinity exists. 2. There is a threefold 
saving grace. Just as we earlier saw that natural theology involves these 
two cardinal truths: 1. God exists. 2. There is providence. And we pro- 
ceed the same way in natural and revealed theology, and maintain that 
that these two mentioned principles mutually demonstrate each other, 
and suffice for conclusions of all kinds and the settlement of arguments 
of all topics in general. Now, if we properly have demonstrated from 
providence that there is a God, and conversely derived from the nature 
of God an argument for the most effectual divine providence, why can 
we not say in the same way that there is an economy of threefold grace, 
therefore God the Trinity exists, and there is a Trinitarian God the Sav- 
ior; therefore this grace is threefold, which wholly accords with God 
the Trinity. And once we approve of this, all errors concerning revealed 
theology can be refuted and all Christian truths can be proved to the 
conscience, for all articles of faith are brought back to the most Holy 
Trinity and its Trinitarian operation in the work of salvation.™ 


* In the seventeenth century, this issue related primarily to human sin, and not 
so much to suffering (which was conceived of as a sequence of sin, and therefore not 
requiring a theodicy). 

8 See ch. 10 and 11. 

** Leydecker, Veritas, pp. 41-2: Sed haec, quae ad fidem Revelationis spectant, amp- 
lius enucleanda sunt in Religionis Reformatae demonstrationem. Igitur observamus, 
Euangelium, seu theologiam supernaturalem hisce duobus maxime principiis constare. 
I. est Trinitas. II. datur Trina Gratia salutifera; uti ante vidimus Theologiam naturalem 
haec duo involvere, ceu kvpías veritates. I. est Deus. II. datur providentia. Atqui uti in 
naturali theologia pergimus, ita quoque in revelata; et putamus illa duo, quae diximus, 
principia sese mutuo demonstrare, imo vero omnis generis conclusiones, omniumque 
fere probandorum thematum argumenta suffficere. Quid si enim recte demonstremus 
ex providentia dari Deum, et vicissim ex natura Dei rationem efficacissimae divinae 
providentiae; quidni eodem modo dicamus, datur Trina Gratiae oeconomia, ergo est 
Trinus Deus; et datur Trinus Deus Salvator, ergo etiam Trina talis Gratia, quae Deum 
Trinum omnino deceat? Et haec si semel habeantur, nullus non circa revelata refu- 
tari poterit error, nulla non christiana veritas quiverit ad conscientiam probari. Nam 
omnes articuli fidei ad S.S. Trinitatem, et illius operationemTrinam in salutis negotio, 
referuntur. 
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Leydecker continues that a threefold grace is revealed in Scripture, 
therefore the Trinity must exist. Moreover, he refers to the Belgic 
Confession, which also points to the offices of the Three Persons in 
our salvation and their operations, mostly those we experience within 
ourselves. Next, Leydecker argues from the work to the Persons that 
Trinitarian grace cannot be attributed to one divine Person alone. 
Again, he argues from redemption as the work of God that saving 
grace can only be attributed to God alone. 

Leydecker maintains that the hypotheses of natural and revealed 
theology are also mutually demonstrating each other, both regarding 
the perfect being and perfect will of God. The three Persons are God 
most Perfect, and each glorious Trinitarian economy is most perfect, 
the glory and perfection of the Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier and 
their work being equal.** The perfect being terminology of natural the- 
ology works on in revealed theology and Leydecker especially transfers 
the notion of perfect will to Trinitarian theology." 

Leydecker's second book extensively discusses revealed theology. Its 
opening sentence clearly refers to the model of divine agency: 


The summary of the Christian Religion is to worship the Unity in the 
Trinity and the Trinity in Unity, that is, to profess the One and Three- 
fold God, who carries out his threefold saving grace for sinners by wis- 
dom, mercy, and power.** 


The duality of divine being and agency is present from the start, and 
the model of divine agency is also present, knowledge and will being 
represented by their virtues of wisdom and mercy. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is developed on the basis of God as the most perfect Person, 
who is called mostly worthy of worship (summe adorabilis) and the 
highest good in this respect.” This serves especially to demonstrate 


*5 This is directed both against Arius (reducing Christ to a superhuman) and Pela- 
gius (reducing grace to synergism). 

3€ Ibid., p. 47: “Cum omnes Personae sint unus Deus perfectissimus, sole clarius 
est, quamcunque Trinitatis gloriosissimae Oeconomiam esse perfectissimam. Itaque 
statim recordabimur, quod tantae sint gloriae et perfectionis Redemptorem esse ac 
Sanctificatorem, quam Creatorem, ut Filii et Sp. Sancti Oeconomia...independentem 
esse et efficacissimam." 

7 The independence and effectivity of divine will is especially stressed. 

38 Leydecker, De veritate, p. 1: Religionis Christianae summa est, Unitatem in Trin- 
itate, et Trinitatem in Unitate venerari, id est, Unum et Trinum Deum profiteri, qui 
Trina sua gratia salutem peccatoris pro sapientia, misericordia et potentia exequatur. 

*? Ibid., p. 6: "Deus Perfectissimus et infinitus, summe adorabilis est, et summum 
creaturarum rationalium bonum." 
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divine unity, the Trinity of Persons being demonstrated more in bibli- 
cal and confessional terms. Remarkably, Leydecker does not continue 
his perfect being method when he comes to the Trinity of Persons. 
Discussing the Trinitarian processions of the Son and the Spirit, he 
remarks: 


How this generation differs from spiration, no one will explain...and it 
is not thus proven, as by some more philosophically than theologically: 
“The Father is God understanding (Deus intelligens); the Son who is the 
express image of the Father is as it were God understood (Deus intel- 
lectus); the Holy Spirit, flowing and breathed from the Father through 
the Son is God loved (Deus dilectus). The Son proceeds as it were by an 
act of understanding or saying from the intellect or fruitful memory of 
the Father. The Holy Spirit proceeds through an act of loving or breath- 
ing from the fruitful will of the Father and the Son.” Which are the 
words of Ames, certainly too much scholastic: and which scholastic play 
is approved in this mystery?” 


Leydecker dismisses the common medieval pattern, in which the model 
of divine agency is also related to the Trinity?! The two Trinitarian 
processions are necessary and infinite acts of divine knowledge and 
will, whereas eternal providence concerns the free decision and free 
knowledge of God, both being contingent and finite. William Ames 
(1576-1633) was one of the Reformed who accepted the medieval 
heritage, and called it a figure of speech to understand why the Son is 
generated by the Father alone, whereas the Spirit proceeds both from 
the Father and the Son. Moreover, Ames gives a biblical underpinning 


? Ibid., p. 28: Quomodo illa generatio a spiratione differat, explicabit nullus....nec 
adeo probatum, qui aliqui sic qUiocogíjot magis quam OeoAoyfjot "Pater est Deus 
intelligens: Filius imago Patris expressa, est quasi Deus intellectus: Sp. S. emanans a 
Patre per Filium, et Spiratus, est quasi Deus dilectus. Filius producitur quasi per actum 
intelligendi, vel dicendi, ex intellectu, vel memoria foecunda Patris: Sp. S. produci- 
tur per actum amandi, vel spirandi, ex voluntate foecunda Patris et Filii? Quae sunt 
Amesii verba, certe Scholastica nimis: et quis Scholasticorum lusus in hoc Mysterio 
probet? The reference is to: William Ames, Medulla theologica (Amsterdam, 1623), 
1.5.16. See also 5.2, n. 28. 

9?! See H. Veldhuis, ‘An Infinite Act of Love,’ in: Duns Scotus on Divine Love. Texts 
and Commentary on Goodness and Freedom, God and Humans ed. A. Vos et al. (Alder- 
shot, 2003), pp. 193-222, J. M. Bac, ‘Der Heilige Geist und die Liebe Gottes—Scotus' 
trinitarisches Verständnis des Wirkens des Heiligen Geistes, in: Das franziskanische 
Verständnis des Wirkens des Heiligen Geistes in Kirche und Welt, ed. Herbert Schneider 
[Veróffentlichungen der Johannes-Duns-Skotus-Akademie 21] (Mónchengladbach, 
2005), pp. 97-108. What is said there regarding Lombard and Scotus also applies in 
a large way to the Victorines, Bonaventure, Albert the Great, and Thomas. Naturally, 
divine power is not utilized in the Trinitarian productions, since there is no “thritheist 
creation," as if the Father created the Son and Spirit anew. 
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by mentioning that the Son is called the Word, Wisdom and Image of 
the Father-designations not used of the Holy Spirit.” Still, Leydecker 
rejects it, but I would say that this Trinitarian figure nicely agrees with 
Leydecker’s Perfect Will theology in general.” 


2.5 CONCLUSION 


Leydecker presents a fascinating method of demonstration for 
Reformed theology. It proceeds by two hypotheses for natural and 
revealed theology, divine and even Trinitarian existence and agency 
mutually sustaining each other. Natural theology centers on the con- 
cept of divine nature as the Best Possible Person, in this way entailing 
necessary and independent existence as the highest mode of existence 
and free and independent agency as the most perfect mode of agency. 
The model of divine agency appears both in the discussion of the living 
or active nature of God and of his eternal providence. 

Leydecker confidently concludes his chapter on the method and 
demonstration of Reformed theology with a wink at Spinoza: 


We justly believe that these two mentioned principles never will be sup- 
pressed by others that mutually demonstrate each other, and therefore 
this point of revelation having been fixed and established, our evangeli- 
cal truths are more than mathematically certain.” 


The point of revelation is Trinitarian Perfect Will theology, by which 
the entire theology can be demonstrated. Its systematic center is the 
model of divine agency, which is a foundational and necessary struc- 
ture of the doctrine of God. By its modal implications, it also consti- 
tutes the relation between God and reality. Within seventeenth-century 
thought, however, various alternative models arose. Let us now con- 
sider them in more detail. 


? One could add that designations like life, love, or longing properly refer to the 
Spirit being produced by an act of will. 

? Leydecker continues that some Jesuits imagined a generation of the Son by way 
of middle knowledge, which may partially explain Leydecker's stern denial. 

* Leydecker, De veritate, p. 48: Recte putamus haec duo, quae diximus, nunquam 
non urgenda principia, sese mutuo demonstrare, adeoque fixo ac posito hoc Revelatio- 
nis puncto plusquam Mathematice nostras veritates Evangelicas certas esse. Leydecker 
refers here to the hypotheses of revealed theology, but this can be extended to natural 
theology as well, especially since revealed theology builds upon natural theology. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE JESUIT COUNTER-REFORMATION: 
CONDITIONALIZING DIVINE KNOWLEDGE 


3.1 FRANCISCO SUAREZ (1548-1617) 


About 1600, a fierce debate on predestination, grace, and free will 
split up Catholic theology.' Incited by Luis de Molina, the Jesuits 
highlighted human freedom against the Dominicans led by Domingo 
Báñez, who primarily stressed divine grace? Molina presented divine 
middle knowledge (scientia media) in his Concordia (1588) as a solu- 
tion to relate divine grace, providence, predestination, and human 
freedom, which seemingly contradict each other? Hereby, God knows 
what created wills shall freely choose in particular circumstances and 
hence also whether human beings will freely accept or reject his preve- 
nient grace in a given situation, in this way forming an instrument for 
his providence and predestination. The Dominicans rejected middle 
knowledge as subverting grace. 

Being the spiritual leader of the Spanish Jesuits, Suarez was des- 
tined to play an important part in the debate.‘ Yet, the excellent doctor 


! The controversy De Auxiliis (On Helping Grace) has been called the “greatest 
doctrinal controversy ever in Catholic theology,” Hubert Jedin, Handbuch der Kirch- 
engeschichte, 10 vols. (Freiburg, 1999), 4: 572. 

? Both orders pleaded freedom and grace, and scrutinized their correlation, but 
defining both concepts differently, the Jesuits feared a disruption of freedom, while the 
Dominicans conversely sensed the subversion of grace in their contending party. 

? Luis de Molina, Liberi arbitrii cum gratiae donis, divina praescientia, providentia, 
praedestinatione, et reprobatione, concordia, ed. Johannes Rabeneck (Madrid, 1953). 
The so-called *Gnadenstreit" began with this particular book, but concerned the 
opposing theologies of the two dominant Catholic orders in general. 

^ The standard biography is: R. de Scoraille, Francois Suarez de la Compagnie de 
Jésus d'aprés ses lettres, ses autres écrits inédits et un grand nombre de documents nou- 
veaux. Tome premier: L'Etudiant—Le Maítre. Tome second: Le Docteur—Le Religieux 
(Paris, 1912-13). See for his theology: R. Brouillard, ‘Suarez (François); in Diction- 
naire de théologie catholique, contenant l'exposé des doctrines de la théologie catholique, 
leurs preuves et leur histoire, ed. E. Mangenot et al., 15 vols. (Paris, 1909-51; 1941), 
14.2: 2638-728. For his philosophy: John P. Doyle, ‘Francisco Suárez (1548-1617), in: 
Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy 9, ed. Edward Craig (Londen, 1998), pp. 189-96. 
An impression of the massive amount of secondary literature (though studies on his 
standpoint on conditional knowledge are few!) is given by: Gonzalo Díaz Díaz, ‘Franciso 
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(Doctor Eximius) initially rejected middle knowledge, and his later 
acceptation qualified Molina's position in significant respects. Even 
so, this modified viewpoint was soon to dominate the Jesuits as the 
most powerful expression of middle knowledge, being established in 
1613 as the official doctrine of the Jesuits by Aquaviva, then the head 
of the order. Consequently, Reformed scholastics examined his posi- 
tion much more than Molina’s. Therefore, we will also concentrate 
on his position.’ In 1599, Suarez published six Various Theological 


Suarez,’ in: Hombres y documentos de la filosofía espafiola 7, ed. Gonzalo Díaz Diaz 
(Madrid, 2003), pp. 383-426. For the position of Suárez as leading Spanish Jesuit, 
R. Cefial, ‘La filosofiá española en el siglo XVII,’ Revista de la Universidad de Madrid 
11 (1962), 373-410, there 384. Báñez entitled him: “the principal of all who have 
adopted and defended the opinions of Molina,” Báñez, Apologia Fratrum Praedicato- 
rum, cited in: Scoraille, François Suarez, p. 350. 

5 Suarez’ views on conditional knowledge occur mainly in his Quaestio de gratia 
efficaci (1583), De scientia conditionalium (+1585-90), De scientia Dei futurorum con- 
tingentium (1599), and De Gratia (1618). In his lectures on grace in Rome (1582-83), 
Suárez initially rejected middle knowledge as repugnant to human freedom, as notes 
by one of his students show. Friedrich Stegmüller has discovered this source and pub- 
lished it in: F. Stegmüller, Zur Gnadenlehre des jungen Suarez (Freiburg, 1933), pp. 
35-54, dating it to 1583 (pp. 2-4). Around 1585, Suárez accepted a qualified version, 
as appears from an unknown manucript that was published as: “De scientia condi- 
tionalium, in Un Tratado inedito de Suarez sobre la ciencia media, ed. Severino Gon- 
zalez Rivas, S.J. [Miscelánea Comillas 9], pp. 81-132 (Madrid, 1948 [1585]), which 
resembles in many ways his later works. 

$ Molina founded middle knowledge on divine supercomprehension of the human 
will, by which God knows free human acts in their cause (in causa proxima: as its 
effects). As we will see, Suárez asserted a logical instead of such a psychological 
approach: conditionals have determined truth-value, so the effects are known in them- 
selves (in se). Unlike Molina, and like the Dominicans he advocated a predestination 
ante praevisa merita. This ostensible middle course nevertheless remained faithfull to 
the Jesuit insistence on human freedom, locating the efficacy of grace in its congruity 
with the concrete circumstances to explain why free will accepts this grace. In this 
way, conditional knowledge is still indispensable to ensure the efficacy of congruent 
grace. Hence, for the Dominicans Suárez view was no improvement of the Jesuit 
position. In contrast with Molina's system, Suárez’ (final) standpoint is called “con- 
gruism,” see H. Quilliet, ‘Congruisme,’ in: Mangenot, Dictionnaire de théologie (see 
above, n. 4), 3.1: 1119-38. 

? Besides primary sources, I have used the following literature on Suarez’ position 
regarding conditional knowledge: André Rangel Rios, Die Wahrheit der Aussagesütze 
und das góttliche Wissen von zukünftig Kontingentem bei Francisco Suarez (microfilm) 
(Berlin, 1991) (tries to give a philosophical interpretation of De scientia Dei futuro- 
rum contingentium (1599) relating it to Frege and possible worlds semantics), Sven K. 
Knebel, ‘Scientia media: Ein diskursarcháologischer Leitfaden durch das 17. Jahrhun- 
dert, Archiv für Begriffsgeschichte 34 (1991), 262-94 (comprehensive survey of sev- 
enteenth-century explanation of middle knowledge, including Suárez), William Lane 
Craig, Problem of Foreknowledge (see above, ch. 1, n. 113), pp. 207-33 (an accesible, 
but occasionally inaccurate description), Klaus Reinhardt, Pedro Luis SJ (1538-1602) 
und sein Verständnis der Kontingenz, Praescienz und Praedestination (Münster, 1965) 
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Treatises regarding the relationship between divine grace and human 
freedom.? Only the second concerns us, being called: God's Knowledge 
of Future Contingents.’ 


3.2 UNCONDITIONAL FUTURE CONTINGENTS 


In his Introduction, Suarez makes clear that divine providence requires 
conditional knowledge: 


In the books that we now write concerning de concurrence of God with 
free choice, we always suppose that God knows regarding any will, what 
it will do or would do, if it were constituted in this or that situation, and 
this is usually called the conditional knowledge of future contingents as 
are these: if Peter were tempted here and now, he would sin.” 


Suarez remarks that some theologians reject this kind of knowledge 
as fictitious and invented by “modern theologians.” However, it is 
necessary to understand many places of Scripture and the Fathers, to 
think worthily of divine knowledge, and also to solve many difficulties 
on grace, predestination, and free choice. This conditional knowledge 
can only be understood by comprehending foreknowledge of uncon- 
ditionally future things (de futuris absolutis) so, the work starts with a 
review of foreknowledge proper." 


(excellent survey of a contemporary of Suárez, which incidentally elaborates on Suárez 
(see reg.), but primarily provides important background-information), Paul Dumont, 
Liberté humaine et concours divin d’aprés Suarez [Bibliothéque des archives de phi- 
losophie] (Paris, 1936) (overview of Suarez’ doctrines of freedom and grace; regarding 
conditional knowledge only has recourse to the initial rejection (1583) and the final 
standpoint (1618), the important manuscript De scientia conditionalium, (1586) being 
only later discovered). 

* Suárez, Varia opuscula theologica (Madrid, 1599). 

? Francisco Suárez, ‘Opusculum II. De scientia Dei futurorum contingentium,' in: 
Opera omnia, ed. A. Michel and C. Berton, 28 vols. (Paris, 1858 [1599]), 11: 291-375. 
The first and third deal respectively with the concurrence and effective help of God, 
which is necessary to the acts of free choice. The fourth concerns the freedom of divine 
will, the fifth is about merits and the last about divine justice in rewarding merits and 
punishing sins. 

10 Suárez, ‘Scientia Dei, p. 291: In libris quos de concursu Dei cum libero arbitrio 
nuper scripsimus, saepe supposuimus cognoscere Deum de quacumque voluntate, 
quid actura sit, vel esset, si in hac vel illa occasione constitueretur; et vocari solet haec 
scientia futurorum contingentium conditionatorum, qualia sunt haec: Si Petrus hic et 
nunc tentaretur, peccaret. 

1 Tbid. 

? Ibid.: “Liber I: De scientia Dei futurorum contingentium absolutorum, Liber II: 
De scientia futurorum quam Deus habet de futuris contingentibus sub conditione 
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The next introducing remark is about the term “contingent,” which 
here connotes the modality of an effect that does not have a neces- 
sary relation to its cause. Hence, it is possible to be and not to be and 
its cause is later on explicitly identified with the free or indifferent 
will.’ The terms “indifferent” (indifferens) and “determined” (deter- 
minata) primarily relate to the ontological level of cause and effect.’ 
A free cause is indifferent to various effects in the sense that it can 
choose itself whether to effect one possibility or not. Having chosen 
to produce one effect, the cause is called determined to this effect, and 
one alternative of a pair of opposite effects is determined to be in this 
cause. 

This ontological pattern is tightly related to the semantics of future 
contingent propositions. Scholastic language usually speaks about 
“determinate or undefined truth-value” (veritas determinata seu inde- 
finita) regarding future contingent propositions.'? These propositions 
are undefined as long as the cause of the effect has not determined 
itself to a certain effect, but the ontological determination constitutes 
determinate truth-value. 

The objects of foreknowledge are not only considered as contingent, 
but as determinately future as well: 


A future contingent [effect] unites both together, namely future determi- 
nation to one alternative and the possibility of the opposite alternative, 
and the present disputation is about the knowledge of this object, taken 
in such a way.!* 


propositis, prius ratione, quam de ipsa conditione aliquid absolute decernat.” Subse- 
quent references will indicate respectively the part, chapter, section and pagenumber 
(for the unnumbered introduction only the pagenumber will be given). 

? [bid., 1.1.1-6, pp. 294-96. 

1^ See n. 21, Francisco Suarez, ‘De scientia conditionalium,' 9.87, Francisco Suárez, 
"Disputatio 19: De causis necessario et libere seu contingenter agentibus; ubi etiam de 
fato, fortuna et casu' in: Disputationes Metaphysicae, Opera Omnia 25, pp. 687-744, 
there 1.1, 2.11 and 4.2. 

15 See Francisco Suárez, "Disputatio 8. De veritate seu vero, quod est passio entis, in: 
Disputationes Metaphysicae, Opera Omnia 25, 2: “Quid sit veritas cognitionis," p. 310. 

'© Suárez, ‘Scientia Dei, p. 292: Futurum contingens utrumque simul conjungit, 
scilicet determinationem futuram ad unam partem cum potestate ad oppositam; et 
de scientia hujus objecti, ut sic, est praesens disputatio. Suárez explains that the term 
‘future’ also refers to events, which will never come to pass, or which would be future 
only under certain conditions. This stipulation enables Suárez to speak about condi- 
tional foreknowledge as well. 
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Next, Suárez mentions the outline of the first book: first, it has to be 
considered whether future contingent propositions have determinate 
truth-value; next, in which mode or by which means they can be known 
or are known by God. From these things it will be finally established 
how contingency and foreknowledge do not contradict. 


3.21 Determinate Truth-Value 


Some philosophers, like Cicero, deny divine foreknowledge of future 
contingents on account of human freedom. According to Suárez, the 
root of their error is the Aristotelian denial of the determinate truth- 
value of future contingent propositions. Aristotle stated that these 
propositions are neither true nor false, but indifferent. He equated 
necessity and determinateness on the one hand, and contingency and 
indeterminateness on the other hand, only the former being knowable. 
Hence, Suárez presents three Aristotelian arguments that prove the 
indeterminateness of contingent future propositions, which all sup- 
pose this equation. 

Yet, it is clear that God has foreknowledge, and Suárez cites both 
Scripture and supplies arguments to prove it. Divine perfection implies 
being omniscient. Moreover, when these contingents are manifested in 
existence (ponuntur in esse) God must know them, since even angels 
and human beings know them. But if He knows them, he must have 
known them before, because his knowledge does not increase (which 
would be rather imperfect) and He is immutable. 

Besides this argument a posteriori, his foreknowledge can be proved 
a priori. Its object is knowable, and being omniscient, God must know 
it. Suárez explains that determinate truth-value simply means that they 
are true and not false, regardless whether this truth is absolutely or 
hypothetically necessary and known or hidden. Suárez presents three 
arguments to prove the determinate truth-value of future contingent 
propositions. 

First, he gives a theological argument from the principle of faith that 
God foretells the future. God can only foretell and know that Peter will 
sin, if it is determinately true that he will sin. 

Second, he utilizes the logical tool of a contradictory pair of propo- 
sitions, stating that these propositions cannot be indifferent, but have 
to be either true or false: 


Aristotle admitted above that this disjunction is true, and necessarily: 
Peter will sin, or Peter will not sin. And it is confirmed, because now 
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this proposition is true: Peter will sin, or Peter will not sin tomorrow. 
Therefore it is true today with respect to one of both parts, because for 
the truth of the disjunction it is necessary that one of both parts is true; 
therefore one of both parts now is determinately true, although it per- 
haps cannot be discerned by us." 


Necessarily, every future contingent proposition has determined truth- 
value, and the seeming indeterminateness is only due to the weakness 
of our perception. 

Third, Suárez utilizes the chronological tool of deducing truth 
regarding the future from present truth in a later moment: 


When there is now a contingent effect, for instance: Peter sins, it appears 
that the proposition beforehand was already true for that future moment 
in advance; therefore it was beforehand already determinately true and 
was so from eternity; for the reason is the same for all preceding time. 


The proposition Peter sins at t, has already determinate truth-value at 
t». Hence, the actual event does not lend new truth to the statement, 
but only shows us the veracity it already had. The consequence is evi- 
dent, since, as is said, being determinately true is nothing else than 
being actually and in reality true. 

The discussion on the truth-value of these propositions, and thus on 
their “knowableness,” is finished by a refutation of counter-arguments. 
Aristotle denied a determinate truth-value, because it would mar con- 
tingency. According to Suárez, however, the determination of the act 
does agree with the indifference of the cause: 


This determination of contingent truth is not against the indifference 
which is necessary in order that the future effect may be contingent, 
because it does not exclude the indifference of the cause and its power, 
but only of the action; for the cause is not said to operate contingently 


17 Ibid. 1.2.8, p. 298: Aristoteles supra fatetur illud disjunctum esse verum, et nec- 
essarium: Petrus peccabit, vel non peccabit. Et confirmatur, quia nunc est vera haec 
propositio: Petrus peccabit, vel non peccabit cras. Ergo est vera hodie ratione alterius 
parties, quia ad veritatem disjunctive necessarium est ut altera pars sit vera; ergo altera 
illarum partium est nunc determinate vera, quamvis fortasse a nobis discerni non 
possit. 

18 [bid. 1.2.9, p. 298: Quando nunc sit effectus contingens, verbi gratia: Petrus pec- 
cat, ostenditur propositionem antea prolatam de tali futuro fuisse veram; ergo antea 
etiam fuit determinate vera, et ab aeterno fuit talis; nam eadem est ratio de toto tem- 
pore praecedente. 
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because it is never to operate determinately, but because it will operate 
thus that it is able not to operate.” 


The contingent determination of the cause itself explains the determi- 
nate truth-value: given this operation of the cause, the effect obtains, 
but the cause can perfectly act otherwise. 


3.2.2 The Mode of Knowledge 


Having demonstrated determinate truth-value, Suárez inquires how it 
can be known. The means of knowledge do not concern the knowing 
subject, but the known object. God knows by his essence, like a light, all 
singular truth, but because these contingent truths are not self-evident 
or simply necessary, having no strict implication from their cause, how 
can they be known? This problem has forced Ockham and others to 
deny that the mode of this knowledge can be explained, being content 
to conclude that God knows all these things by the infinity of divine 
perfection. Suárez affirms we cannot fathom this mystery, but still pre- 
tends to explicate something of its fashion. As it is easier to say what it 
is not, than what it is, various modes will be discussed, sieving which 
can be accepted. Hence, the mode of knowledge (ratio cognoscendi) 
of unconditional future contingents is not by their proximate cause 
(Molina), divine ideas (Bonaventure), the efficacy of divine knowledge, 
the decision of the divine will (Scotus), or some eternal real presence 
of those objects to God (Thomas).? For present purposes, only the first 
and fourth will be discussed. 

The first option holds that future contingents can be known in 
their cause, the human will, not taken abstractly, but here and now, 
with this judgment, object and inclination, and with all other things 
which can hinder or determine it to will. Suárez only speaks about 
"some modern Thomists" without mentioning the name of Molina, 
but rejects this mode: 


? Ibid. 1.2.12, pp. 299-300: Hanc determinationem veritatis contingentis non esse 
contra in-differentiam necessariam ut effectus futurus sit contingens, quia non exclu- 
dit indifferentiam causae et virtutis ejus, sed tantum actionis; causa autem non dicitur 
contingenter operari vel esse operaturam, quia nihil determinate operatura sit, sed 
quia ita est operatura ut possit non operari. 

? These options are discussed in respectively 1.3-7. 
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An effect can only be known in its cause insofar it has being in it, but 
in its proximate cause, even immediately preceding being disposed to 
act with all requisites for acting, a contingent effect does not have cer- 
tain and determinate being but indifferent being, because the power of 
the cause is neither by itself determined to this effect, nor sufficiently 
determined by all attached requisites; therefore such an effect cannot be 
known in such a cause with certitude.” 


Suarez allows this mode as a means for probabilistic knowledge, but 
that cannot apply to God. The effect can only be known in the actual 
determination of the cause, which is in fact the effected act of will 
itself.” So, the effect is not known in its cause, but in itself. 

Second, in the opinion of “many theologians,” God can foreknow 
future contingents in the decision of his will. Besides Scotus, “many 
of the modern Thomists” are mentioned as subscribing to this view, 
which refers to the Dominicans. Suarez notes that whereas Richard of 
St. Victor only states that God knows future contingents in his will as 
an infallible cause, Scotus holds that the decision of God being posited, 
these propositions begin to have determinate truth-value, so that God 
does not merely know them in his will, but even perceives their truth 
in themselves.” 

The foundation of this opinion is the efficacy of divine will (volun- 
tas efficax), which makes it a sufficient principle to know these future 
events. God fulfills his will either by Himself alone, or with second 
causes, leading all things to the goals intended by Him: 


He works all things by his effective will, by which he wills that these 
things are before they are future, and consequently even before he fore- 
knows that they are future. Therefore, the effective will of God antecedes 
all things that happen in time, as intending and executing, not only with 
a priority of eternity, but even structurally before foreknowledge.” 


21 Ibid. 1.3.10, p. 303: Effectus in causa cognosci non potest nisi secundum esse 
quod habet in illa; sed effectus contingens in causa sua proxima, etiam proxime dis- 
posita ad operandum cum omnibus praerequisitis, non habet esse certum et determi- 
natum, sed indifferens, quia virtus causae neque ex se est ad illum determinata, neque 
ex omnibus adjunctis praerequisitis sufficienter determinatur; ergo non potest talis 
effectus in tali causa cum certitudine cognosci. 

2 Suárez remarks that the act of will to move the arm is necessarily followed by 
that movement, so the act of moving the arm can be foreknown if the involved act of 
will is known, not only by God, but even by angels. 

23 Suárez, ‘Scientia Dei, 1.4.1, p. 312. 

4 Ibid. 1.4.1, p. 312: ...et operatur omnia per efficacem voluntatem, qua vult illa 
esse antequam sint futura, et consequenter prius etiam quam praesciat illa esse futura. 
Ergo ad omnia quae in tempore fiunt, antecedit voluntas efficax Dei, ut intendens et 
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Still, this opinion does not convince Suarez, for the determination of 
the divine will can only be effective by a concurrence that effectively 
determines human wills to the predefined act. So, the divine act of 
will is twofold, one unconditionally regarding the human act of will, 
by which God wills that this act is, the other regarding his concur- 
rence to this act, which effectively intends to cause this act. There is 
much debate whether such a predefinition of free acts is possible, or 
contradicts freedom. In the former treatise, Suarez has granted a pre- 
definition by way of internal proposal alone, and of the simple inten- 
tion of the divine will, being only about good, especially supernatural 
acts.” Conversely, a predetermination of the created will, determining 
it physically and effectively to the work was dismissed as contradic- 
tory to freedom. Explaining his position, Suarez accepts a particular 
divine predefinition of this or that act, here and now, instead of only 
a general cooperation to an act of the will, because otherwise God 
would operate imperfectly and without a distinct providence of par- 
ticular effects. He even maintains that this is without controversy for 
Catholics, the controversy being only whether this concurring will, 
though distinct and in particular, is a sufficient reason to know that 
the effect is future. Suárez argues from predefinition, permission, and 
concurrence towards a negative answer. 

First, he admits that good and free acts are predefined by God, and 
known by way of this predefinition. Still, this cannot be the first ground 
of the knowledge (prima ratio cognoscendi)? of free future effects, but 
necessarily supposes another: 


For this divine predefinition...necessarily supposes in God both a fac- 
ulty effectively accomplishing the infallible occasion of that act, and a 
knowledge by which He knows what is necessary for God to do with 
respect to the created will that it infallibly does that act. In this sense, 
such a predefinition necessarily supposes in God this conditional knowl- 
edge: if I do this or that with respect to this human being, he will do this 


exequens, non solum antecessione aeternitatis, sed etiam ante praescientiam secun- 
dum rationem. 

?5 "The first treatise of the Varia opuscula theologica is called: De concursu, motione 
et auxilio Dei. 

% Elsewhere Suárez uses the parallel terms (prima) radix cognoscendi, causa cogno- 
scendi and principium cognoscendi see n. 28. 
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or conversely: If this human being in such circumstances is being excited 
or moved, he will do this." 


Therefore, those who assume this predefinition, but absolutely deny 
this conditional knowledge, contradict themselves. In general, some- 
one who operates by intellect and will can only prudently and effec- 
tively pursue a goal, if he foreknows the means by which he can reach 
this goal. Therefore, God willing to effectuate something infallibly 
must also know the mode by which He can make it happen. This 
knowledge includes conditional knowledge, by which he knows what 
human beings will do if he acts or permits such and such with respect 
to their created will. 

The only way to make this conditional knowledge superfluous, is by 
effective predetermination, which contradicts freedom: 


And for this reason I have said that predefinition cannot be the first 
ground of this knowledge, unless it is even of such kind, which really 
determines the will to the predefined act; we suppose, however, that this 
is impossible, without violating freedom.” 


Moreover, Suarez denies a divine determination of sinful human acts, 
so a predefinition cannot declare all free acts. An appeal to divine per- 
mission does not help, because it does not determine free will to a cer- 
tain act, and so cannot be the foundation of foreknowledge. The case is 
clearer in supposition of the conditional knowledge if I permit Adam 
here and now to sin, he will sin. That this sin is future can be known 
and inferred evidently from this conditional knowledge together with 
the permitting will. Still, the truth of the conditional proposition is 
basic, and the truth of the antecedent or condition is subsidiary. So, 
foreknowledge is not only by divine permission, but supposes another 
foundation. 


7 Suárez, ‘Scientia Dei,’ 1.6.6, p. 314: Nam haec praedefinitio divina, (ut termi- 
nata ad actum liberum creaturae), necessario supponit in Deo et facultatem efficaciter 
faciendi ut ille actus infallibiliter fiat, et scientiam qua novit quid necesse sit ipsum 
Deum facere circa voluntatem creatam, ut illa infallibiliter faciat talem actum; et hoc 
sensu talis praedefinito necessario supponit in Deo hanc scientiam conditionatam: Si 
ego hoc vel illud facio circa hunc hominem, hoc volet; vel e converso: Si hic homo in 
tali opportunitate excitetur vel moveatur, hoc operabitur. 

*8 Ibid. 1.6.7, p. 314: Et hac ratione dixi praedefinitionem non posse esse primam 
radicem hujus cognitionis, nisi illa etiam talis sit, quae physice determinet voluntatem 
ad actum praedefinitum; supponimus autem hoc esse impossibile, salva libertate, ex 
dictis in libr. 1 et 3 de Auxiliis. The reference is to the first and third part of the first 
treatise, see n. 25. 
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Third, the eternal decision to concur in time with the human will 
to such an act is not a sufficient principle to know that act, because 
the decision is not an effective volition of that act, but only a willing- 
ness to lend concurrence to it, which is not a sufficient ground for 
foreknowledge: 


The will, which God now has to concur with the freely operating human 
will, could not have been wholly absolute according to the conditional 
foreknowledge by which God foreknew that the created will would 
will this, if he willed to concur with it... but in this conditional is not 
included an absolute will, as is shown, because it must be such a will that 
human choice can resist, and because it must equally offer a concurrence 
to the opposite act, otherwise the will would not be indifferent towards 
both, therefore [the decision to concur is not a sufficient principle to 
know that act].? 


In order to save the indifference of the human will to both opposite 
acts, only a general concurrence is presumed.” In the case of uncon- 
ditional concurrence, God would only foreknow that the human will 
shall not will otherwise, because it does not will freely, but necessarily, 
since it is impossible that the will has an act for which it does not have 
concurrence. Regarding concurrence, the effect of God’s will is not 
future only by his own will, but it is necessary that even the human 
will simultaneously determines itself to that effect, because God does 
not will to effect that event by himself alone, but in cooperation with 
the free human will. 

Having rejected several modes of knowledge, Suarez again refers to 
the opinion of the Nominales that by faith it is sure that God knows 
future contingents, but impossible to know the mode of this knowl- 
edge. Yet, it has to be said that: 


? Ibid. 1.6.12, p. 317: Volitionem, quam Deus nunc habet, concurrendi cum humana 
voluntate libere operante, non potuisse esse omnino absolutam propter praescientiam 
conditionatam, qua Deus praescivit voluntatem creatam fuisse hoc volituram, si ipse 
vellet cum illa concurrere...sed in illa conditionali non includitur voluntas absoluta, 
ut ostensum est, quia debet esse talis voluntas cui humanum arbitrium possit resistere; 
et quia aeque debet offerre concursus ad oppositum actum, alias non esset voluntas ad 
utrumlibet indifferens: ergo, etc... 

3% Suárez’ earlier insistence upon a particular (eternal) predefinition and actual 
concurrence agrees with his general concurrence here by the assumption of condi- 
tional knowledge: predefinition is also conditional (God wills it under the provision 
that the creature freely does it) and therefore God offers primarily concurrence to the 
foreknown act, but also to its opposite. Suárez’ cautiousness shows how critical the 
issue was. 
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God knows them only by a simple intuition of truth or of the event 
which will be in its own time, just as it will be at that time and according 
to all the conditions of existence which it will have at that time.” 


These Nominalists teach likewise, because they grant such a percep- 
tion, and acknowledge it can be in some way a sufficient principle 
for it, though we cannot understand how it beholds truth. Even Sco- 
tus, though supposing a determination of the divine will, admits this 
mode.” Suárez remarks that this position of Scotus pleases most theo- 
logians of his time and has even always pleased him.? 

Besides this argument from authority, Suárez demonstrates this 
mode of knowledge to be possible, insofar not any contradiction, 
being implied by it, can be revealed. Furthermore, like past and pres- 
ent events can be known directly in themselves, having determinate 
truth-value, so the truth-value of future contingents is equally deter- 
minate and therefore knowable in themselves by a simple intuition. 
Finally, all things, which are knowable from the part of the object, 
are indeed known by God, as his power to know is sufficient to be 
omniscient. 

In this way, Suárez pretends to explicate sufficient principles for this 
kind of knowledge, which are required from the part of the knowing 
subject and the known object. Regarding the first is no difficulty, as 
the divine essence is a sufficient ground for all possible knowledge, 
its power and efficacy to know being simply infinite. The difficulty is 
therefore wholly with the object, not being apparent how it can be per- 
ceptible in itself, or how there can be a true proposition from eternity 
regarding the future by reason of this object, which is nothing before 
it exists. Utilizing standard scholastic terminology, Suárez maintains 
that the object of divine knowledge is not its principle, but its end- 
term: future contingents can be the end-term of divine knowledge, 
although they do not have eternal existence with God from eternity, 
but only in their own times, because this terminating is not some- 


31 Suárez, ‘Scientia Dei, 1.8.2, pp. 327-8: Nihilominus dicendum est Deum 
cognoscere haec futura, solum per simplicem intuitum veritatis vel rei quae futura est, 
in sua temporis differentia, et prout in illa futura est, et secundum omnes conditiones 
existentiae quas in illa est habitura. 

? See n. 23. 

55 Ibid. 1.8.2, p. 328: “Scotus etiam, quem supra citavi, cap. 5 [6, jmB], supposita 
determinatione voluntatis divinae, hunc modum admittit, quod frequentius Theologis 
nostri temporis placet, et mihi etiam semper placuit." 
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thing real intrinsically in the object that determines knowledge, but 
an extrinsic denomination that arises from this knowledge. Hence, if 
somehow this knowledge by itself has sufficient power to reach infal- 
libly to that object, it can terminate on it, even though that object lacks 
any actual being or existence on which that act terminates.** Having 
stated his own view on the mode of knowledge, Suarez additionally 
clarifies his theory and at the same time tries to incorporate aspects of 
the other opinions in it. 

First, in this way it is intelligible how the being of a contingent effect, 
although not actual from eternity, still can be a sufficient foundation 
from the part of the object (ex parte objecti), because it suffices that the 
perceiving act can terminate on it, if only from the part of the knower 
(ex parte cognoscentis) enough perceiving power is available.* 

Second, it is intelligible how propositions of future contingents eter- 
nally have determinate truth-value, although the thing itself still has 
no existence, because this truth is properly speaking only in the divine 
intellect. From the part of the object, this truth is nothing but a certain 
aptitude, or non-contradiction, in order that a sufficiently powerful 
intellect can truly judge about that object.** Though the event itself is 
not yet actually existing, still it has a certain mode of being (modus 
entis) in as much it can sufficiently found the truth of an eternal judg- 
ment, and can terminate the act of understanding, which by its strength 
can terminate on anything, which in some respect participates in the 
character of being: either present, future, past, or possible being. 

Third, in this way it is intelligible what kind of knowledge of causes 
is necessary for certain knowledge of future contingents. Although 
these future events cannot be sufficiently known in their causes, nev- 
ertheless they are not known without the influx and determination of 


* Suárez explains this kind of knowledge by knowledge of the past: although the 
past as such does not have any existence or actual being, still historical knowledge is 
true. Likewise, we can know the possible, although it does not have actual being in 
itself, but only exists in its cause. 

55 Ibid. 1.8.7, p. 329: "Atque hinc intelligitur primo, quomodo illud esse, quod 
effectus contingens habet, vel habiturus est in suo tempore, etiamsi ab aeterno revera 
non sit, ex parte objecti possit esse sufficiens fundamentum... .; quia, scilicet satis est 
ut actus intuitionis ad illud terminari possit, si aliunde ex parte cognoscentis sit suf- 
ficiens virtus." 

3% This aptitude is really not different from that being, which the event will have in 
its own time, and on account of this being, that event can be compared to a former 
time, and so is called future, or to a later time, and so is called past. 
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the cause. The effect is not known in the mere power of the cause, but 
in its actual emanation from its cause. Suárez denies a supercompre- 
hension (supercomprehensio), by which God knows how a created will 
shall act, but stresses even more the penetrating force of the divine 
intellect, because God foresees what will be done actually. He sum- 
marizes his view by stating that the effect is not known in the mere 
power of the cause (in causa), but from it, perceiving its emanation 
from its cause (ex causa).*’ 

Fourth, two causes intervene with respect to these effects, the divine 
and the human will. So, the determination of both necessarily must be 
known in order to have foreknowledge of a contingent future effect. 
For this reason, it is usually concluded that the knowledge of future 
contingents is structurally later in God than his free decision concern- 
ing those events. Suárez wants to discuss whether and to what extent 
this is true at the end of the next book. 


3.2.3 Foreknowledge and Contingency 


The third task is to demonstrate the compatibility of foreknowledge 
and contingency. Foreknowledge seems to impose necessity on the 
foreknown effect, but Augustine already stated that God not only 
knows something to be future, but also that it is freely and contin- 
gently future.” Still, the application of merely a necessity of the con- 
sequence (If God knew Peter would sin, Peter would sin) is not enough 
to prevent theological determinism: 


because if the composition is with the same thing already existing or 
being future, being like this When a thing is, it is necessary that it is, it 
is true that the composition does not remove contingency, but when the 
composition is with an extrinsic thing, not being in the potency of the 
agent, such as the knowledge of God is, it seems that such composition 
removes contingency because it removes the possibility to both opposites 


? Ibid. 1.8.12, p. 331: Ita ut uno verbo dicere possimus non cognosci in causa, 
cognosci tamen ex causa, id est, non videndo effectum in sola virtute causae, sed 
videndo emanationem ejus a sua causa. 

38 Suárez also argues by a mental experiment: supposing foreknowledge not to be, 
things were nevertheless future and contingent. When they occur, it appears that they 
were future, and supposing a free cause, they are contingent as well. Now, the true 
existence of future contingents being sure in case of an absence of foreknowledge, the 
addition of foreknowledge does not change the contingency of the events, because 
this knowledge is merely extrinsically related to these events, and does not change the 
causes or the mode of causation, only perceiving them. 
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and the indifference of the lower cause not on account of the free use 
of its potency, but from elsewhere outside. For the same reason another 
reply does not seem to suffice which occurs frequently in the mentioned 
scholastics, namely, that this necessity in future things is only a necessity 
of the consequence which does not contradict contingency. For this is 
insufficient because what the argument asserts, namely a necessity of the 
consequence, insofar as it is from an extrinsic antecedent and which is 
not in the potency of the inferior cause, imparts in the consequent itself 
a necessity that contradicts contingency.” 


Starting from the known object, however, the solution is easy from 
what was said already about the object and mode of divine knowl- 
edge. Divine knowledge does not cause, but rather supposes the future 
event, and even supposes the contingency of events: 


For we say that these future events are not future because they are known 
by God, but conversely because they are future, or to speak more plainly, 
supposed that they are future, they are known by God. And therefore 
we conclude that these truths are known by God in themselves, because 
the future determination of these causes being supposed, there is already 
truth in these objects, which God already perceives on account of the 
infinite perception of his intellect. This truth, however, is not from else- 
where supposed than from the free and future use of the cause itself, 
which [use] is not supposed to be future from some extrinsically deter- 
mining cause, but by the intrinsic potency of the nearest cause, with the 
help or proportionate concurrence of the superior cause.” 


3 Ibid. 1.9.15, pp. 337-8: Si compositio est cum re eadem jam existente, vel futura, 
qualis est illa: quando res est, necesse est esse, verum est non tollere contingentiam; 
tamen quando est cum re extrinseca, et quae non est in potestate operantis, qualis 
est scientia Dei, videtur talis compositio tollere contingentiam, quia tollit potestatem 
ad utrumlibet et indiffertiam inferioris causae, non ex libero usu potestatis ejus, sed 
aliunde ab extrinseco. Et eadem ratione non videtur satisfacere alia responsio quae 
est frequens apud dictos Scholasticos, scilicet hanc necessitatem in re futura esse tan- 
tum necessitatem consequentiae, quae non repugnat contingentiae; hoc est enim quod 
argumentum contendit, scilicet, necessitatem consequentiae, quando est ex anteced- 
enti extrinseco, et quod non est in potestate inferioris causae, inferre in ipso conse- 
quente necessitatem repugnantem contingentiae. 

2 Ibid. 1.9.16, p. 338: Diximus enim haec futura non ideo esse futura quia sciuntur 
a Deo, sed e converso, quia futura sunt, vel ut purius loquamur, supposito quod futura 
sint, congnosci a Deo; et ideo conclusimus cognosci a Deo has veritates in seipsis, 
quia, supposita determinatione futura talium causarum, jam est veritas in tali objecto, 
quam Deus ex infinita perspicacia sui intellectus statim intuetur. Illa autem veritas 
non aliunde supponitur, quam ex libero usu futuro ipsius causae, qui non supponitur 
futurus ob aliquam causam extrinsecam determinantem, sed ex intrinseca potestate 
causae proximae, cum adjutorio seu concursu proportionato causae superioris. 
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Foreknowledge is based upon its object, so it supposes an intrinsic 
determination of human will. Although this foreknowledge necessar- 
ily implies the occurrence of the known event, this indeed is only a 
necessity of consequence, just as in propositions such as, if an event 
is future, it will be or if it is, it necessarily is. In this way If God knows 
something to be future, it will be is necessarily true, because the ante- 
cedent itself supposes the truth of the future event. This necessity of 
consequence does leave the human will with the potency of the oppo- 
site act, because this free potency is supposed in the perception of the 
free determination of the human will. 

Finally, Suarez again highlights his insistence on the determinate 
truth-value of future contingents on the part of the object and the 
infinite power of the divine intellect on the part of the subject. The last 
warrants a necessary conformity between the divine judgment about 
a future event and its futurition, between the judged truth in knowing 
(in cognoscendo) and the objective truth in being (in essendo). Confi- 
dently, Suárez ends the first book with the remark that in this way the 
infallible truth of divine knowledge and the objective truth of future 
events agree very well, those future events being in themselves contin- 
gent, though necessary on supposition of the truth of knowledge. 


3.3 CONDITIONAL FUTURE CONTINGENTS 


The second part treats the divine knowledge “about future contingents 
under condition, structurally before He decides anything decisively 
about that condition." Suárez remarks that hereby is meant what 
would follow from the free will of a person, if he were situated here 
and now with these circumstances and proposed to operate.” Suarez 
again discusses determinate truth-value, the mode of knowledge and 
its compatibility with contingency. 


^' See n. 12. Suárez considers the authority of Scripture, the Fathers, and the Scho- 
lastics and puts forward arguments to prove conditional truth-value, but only the last 
two categories will be discussed here. 

? According to Suárez, this knowledge concerns hypothetical persons who will 
never be future, or future persons in hypothetical situations that will never be future, 
or situations and acts which are in fact future of future persons and are foreknown in 
God’s plain understanding structurally before He has defined or permitted anything 
about such an effect. 
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3.3.1 Determinate Truth-Value 


The Scholastics are not only silent about conditional knowledge, but 
the difficulty is even greater since “all theologians” comprehend divine 
knowledge by knowledge of plain understanding and of vision. Condi- 
tional knowledge does not seem to fit in this distinction, being neither 
simply necessary, nor about future events and not following the free 
determination of the divine will, but prior to it. Yet, Suárez tries to 
show that all these theologians can accept conditional knowledge in 
the way they explain actual foreknowledge, giving a special place to 
the Nominalists: 


Also the Nominalists, who affirm one part of all [pairs of] propositions 
to be determinately true, and require for the divine knowledge of this 
kind of truth nothing but the infinite efficacy of the divine intellect and 
light. It is therefore necessary that they think the same about these con- 
ditionally future events, as they do about actual ones.? 


The Nominalist defense of actual foreknowledge can be extended 
directly to conditional knowledge, and Suárez proposes that the 
Scholastics generally denoted conditional knowledge by knowl- 
edge of vision, only its name being new, the matter itself being well 
established.“ 

Two kinds of arguments are proposed, a priori for this conditional 
knowledge itself and a posteriori from the effects of this knowledge. 
First treating the latter kind, Suarez is more able to dissolve counter- 
arguments. 

First, the necessity of conditional knowledge is proven by its utility 
for uniting divine providence and effective grace with free choice. It 
would be highly convenient for purposeful human action to know how 
another free agent would react in any situation, and which means are 
most effective to attain a goal, but divine providence must be most 
perfectly, powerfully, and prudently equipped to perform its work, so 
God must have conditional foreknowledge. Granting an unconditional 


5 Ibid. 2.3.3, p. 352: Praeterea Nominales, qui affirmant ex omnibus propositioni- 
bus de futuro unam esse determinate veram, et ad scientiam divinam de hujusmodi 
veritate nihil amplius requirunt, quam infinitam efficaciam divini intellectus, et lumi- 
nis, necesse est ut idem sentiant de his futuris conditionatis quod de absolutis. 

^ Suárez especially tries to show that the positions of Durandus (future contingents 
known by comprehending their cause with all their circumstances), Thomas (eternal 
presence), and Scotus (future contingents known in the determination of divine will) 
can be extended to conditional futures. 
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predestination (ante praevisam merita), Suarez argues that God can 
only foreordain such a salvation by foreseeing the means leading to 
the intended end. Willing infallibly to save certain persons by their 
conversion, God must know how they will act in certain situations, 
otherwise He would have to inflict necessity upon the will to reach 
his goal or, leaving the will its freedom, recklessly risk the frustration 
of his intention, being uncertain of the human response. Likewise, his 
predefinition, effective calling, perseverance, and permission of sin 
suppose conditional knowledge. 

Second, Suarez argues a priori by a sequence of hypotheses that the 
acknowledgment of conditional knowledge depends on the truth-value 
of the involved propositions. If this knowledge is possible, it has to be 
found in God, having the most perfect knowledge. Subsequently, if the 
object of this knowledge is possible, that is to say, if these conditional 
propositions are knowable, also this knowledge is possible. Finally, if 
these propositions have determinate truth-value, they are knowable, 
that is, it can be known whether they are true or false. 

Therefore, if theologians reject conditional knowledge, they hold it 
to be impossible, denying the determinate truth-value of the involved 
propositions. Accordingly, only the determinateness of these propo- 
sitions has to be proven to establish divine conditional knowledge. 
Some hold these propositions to be impossible, because only evident 
and necessary conditionals, in which the antecedent strictly implies 
the consequent, are true. Others judge these propositions to have inde- 
terminate truth-value, being only probable or improbable.* 

Yet, Suarez argues these conditional propositions to have determi- 
nate truth-value, although we often cannot discern which part of a 
contradicting pair of such propositions is true. Both opposing views 
locate a possible truth-value of conditional sentences in the inference of 
the consequent from the antecedent. The first party requires a missing 
necessary implication, whereas the second emphasizes its contingent 
character, thus both denying a determinate truth-value on account of 
the uncertain inference. Against both, Suarez contends: 


5 The effects of free causes, expressed in these sentences, are neither determinate in 
their indifferent cause, nor in themselves, because they do not have any being in time 
or eternity, in which a determination of their futurition can be founded, and therefore 
these propositions are also indeterminate. 
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First of all, these propositions can and must be affirmed, not by reason 
of inference (in vi illationis) or in virtue of the antecedent, but by way 
of simple affirmation (per modum simplicis affirmationis) of one thing 
by another, conceived under such a condition.” 


These conditional phrases only denote by way of a simple affirmation 
that such an effect factually would be joined with its cause, if that 
cause existed. So, if Peter would live today, and would do this in these 
circumstances, it is not affirmed that Peter has such power or condi- 
tion that he necessarily will do this, or that from his existence such 
an effect by necessary consequence follows, but it is only stated that 
such an effect is joined with that cause, if it would exist. The truth of 
the conditional is therefore not founded in the inference of the conse- 
quent, but in its affirmation itself. Two considerations support such a 
non-inferred truth-value. 

First, in ordinary language, conditional sentences are likewise not 
used to state necessary inferences, but to denote events, which are 
probable for us. Even people, who refuse to use them due to their 
uncertainty, confirm therefore that the truth of these conditionals is 
not by way of correct inference, but simply the conjunction of one 
thing with another in such an event. 

Second, this semantical common sense is confirmed on the onto- 
logical level. Such a way of affirming something hypothetically by 
something else is compatible with the signified objects of this knowl- 
edge. For whatever is conceived by some mind, can be enunciated in 
propositions, and this conditional event can be wholly conceived. For 
example, Peter being posited in a certain state and situation has the 
possibility to sin, and all conjectures being pondered, probably will 
sin. Therefore, under the condition of such a state and situation, it 
can be pronounced simply, that is, by an assertoric proposition that 
Peter will sin. In other words, conditional sentences can be reframed 
to unconditional assertoric ones, which have to be either true or false." 
Therefore, the truth does not depend on the inference, but is founded 


^$ Ibid. 2.5.8, p. 357: Adverto imprimis illas propositiones affirmari posse et debere, 
non in vi illationis ex virtute antecedentis, sed per modum simplicis affirmationis 
unius de alio sub tali conditione concepto. 

^ Suárez calls these assertoric propositions with their technical term "propositiones 
de inesse." In medieval proposition theory, the distinction between “modal” and asser- 
toric propositions has to do with the probability or certainty of the involved event, see 
Armand Maurer, The Philosophy of William of Ockham in the Light of its Principles 
[Studies and Texts 133] (Toronto, 1999), pp. 96-7. 
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in the affirmation itself. The conditional formulation is only a mental 
tool to reflect on the event in question. Saying that it is probable that 
Peter will sin, the probability concerns not the thing itself, but our 
judgment. Such probability-judgments in fact presuppose the deter- 
minate truth-value of the proposition itself. Therefore, this conception 
of non-inferred truth-value refutes the objections of a necessary infer- 
ence and the merely probable character of conditionals.** 

Moreover, Suarez takes it for granted that God, after He has decided 
to create Peter and to constitute him in a certain situation, foresees 
that he will sin. Therefore the conditional: If Peter is created in such a 
situation, he will sin is true. Arguing from this actual foreknowledge, 
even before the decision of the divine will this proposition is determi- 
nately true, having the same conformity with the signified thing. The 
only difference is that the condition is still open, whereas after the 
decision the antecedent condition is determined. 

Several counter-arguments against conditional knowledge are also 
considered. First, the knowability of the non-inferred truth-value of 
conditional propositions is contested. Although it is not possible that 
God would know that Peter in a certain situation will both sin and 
not sin, there is no more ground for the one than for the other, so 
God cannot know it at all. Moreover, if God knew such conditional 
propositions by way of simple affirmation, he would know all possible 
conditionals, even those in which the slightest connection between the 
antecedent and consequent is lacking such as If Peter walked, a lion 
had flown. But how can that be known? 

In both instances, Suárez defends the possibility of such non-in- 
ferred truth with an appeal to the logical law of the Excluded Middle. 
From the part of the knowing subject there is indeed no reason why 
one part of a contradiction is future rather than the other, but from 
the part of the object, it is knowable, because in reality only this one 
is future. Yet, its cause is equally indifferent to both parts, so the ques- 
tion remains why this one is called future rather than the other: 


Reply: indeed, because the cause is indifferent, it is determined by its 
own freedom to one of both opposite parts in that occasion; and this 


^ Against the second opinion Suárez adds that such a conditional mode of say- 
ing supposes some contradictory pair of propositions, of which only one part can be 
true. If Peter will be constituted in a certain situation, necessarily he will either sin or 
not sin. Since he cannot do both, the one is determinately true and the other false, 
although the outcome may be hidden from us. 
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part only and determinately is future, which the cause itself wills, or 
shall will; therefore only freedom and its use is the ground (ratio) of 
such a futurition from the part of the object. But if finally it is urged and 
inquired how it can be certain that such a will shall be determined to 
precisely this part, it is answered that...it is not certain to us, but known 
in itself by God. Perceiving all possible connections and arrangements 
of events by his infinite light, He simultaneously perceives which are or 
would be future, and which ones not.” 


Second, conditional knowledge seems to obstruct divine freedom. This 
theory supposes that God has independent of his will, a somehow con- 
tingent knowledge of any created effect, which seems utterly contra- 
dictory. Moreover, God cannot resist his knowledge by his will and in 
some respects this knowledge is an intrinsic disposition of his willing 
and therefore determining his freedom. Hence, all future events, not 
only conditional ones, but even actual ones, are determined prior in 
the knowledge of God than in his will. So, if God knew that certain 
persons would not make use of his prevenient help then He is not 
able to call them efficaciously, his freedom to elect being limited by 
his knowledge. 

Suárez concedes that God knows these conditionals independent of 
his will, but on the supposition of the future determination of the free 
cause.? Yet, divine freedom is not hampered, as will be proved in a 
later chapter.” Here Suárez only states this knowledge to be useful for 
the free disposition of God regarding his creatures, an effective inten- 
tion supposing foreknowledge of the possible and effective means to its 


? Suárez, ‘Scientia Dei, 2.6.3, pp. 361-2: respondetur, imo, quia est indifferens, 
pro libertate sua esse ad alterutram partem in ea occasione determinandam; et haec 
pars una et determinata futura est, quam ipsa velit, seu volitura sit; sola ergo libertas 
et usus ejus est ratio talis futuritionis ex parte objecti. Quod si tandem urgeatur, et 
inquiratur unde constare possit quae sit illa pars, ad quam esset talis voluntas determi- 
nanda, respondetur...nobis non constare, Deo autem per se notum esse, suo infinito 
lumine, quo intuens omnes rerum complexiones et compositiones possibiles, simul 
intuetur quae sint vel essent futurae, et quae non. Suárez observes that all these objec- 
tions (including the following ones on divine freedom) can be made with respect to 
actual foreknowledge and prefers to take disparate conditionals as merely denoting the 
coexistence of two separate events, which are both known to God and consequently 
also the conditional itself. 

5 Strictly speaking, the possibility of the effect depends on the divine will as far as 
He creates the cause and concurs with it, although He does not determine the precise 
effect. 

1 See 3.3.3. 
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goal.” This is also clear for predestination and effective grace. Before 
election, God first examines the way by which He can lead an elect 
to glory. And because election is not to glory right away, but to glory 
as a crown and merit, it supposes knowledge of merits, not as simply 
future, but as possible by divine grace, and consequently future under 
condition.? The objection that God cannot elect someone who never 
cooperates with his grace is indeed true, but it is plainly impossible 
that someone would be able to resist all the helps and ways in which 
God can draw a human being to him, divine grace being stronger than 
the frailty of human nature or the power of demons. 


3.3.2 The Mode of Knowledge 


Having established divine foreknowledge of conditionals, Suarez 
inquires after the mode of this knowledge. Just like actual foreknowl- 
edge, the problem is how God knows these events from the part of 
the object (ex parte objecti), insofar as they apparently can be known 
neither in themselves nor by other means. 

A Molinist foundation of conditional knowledge in the proximate 
cause is again rejected, a free act having only indifferent being in it.^ 
Subsequently the foundation of conditional knowledge in a conditional 
divine decision is discussed. Hereby God would even have decided all 
effects which are going to happen by whatever possible will, if it would 
be created under such and such condition or be brought in different 
circumstances than it is actually in.” Suárez replies that the existence 
of a conditional decision is not proven and does not contribute any- 
thing to God’s providence, so it is invented without a cause. Moreover, 
if it is free, God could refrain from willing it, but then He would not 
have conditional knowledge either. As proven, God must always have 


? Yet, Suárez notes, even if conditional knowledge were not useful, it has to be in 
God being necessary on account of divine perfection. 

5 Suárez remarks that these merits are not a moving cause for, but a necessary 
means in this intention to save. In this way he acknowledges a predestination ante 
praevisa merita, though not without merita. 

* The argumentation is exactly like 1.3.10, see n. 21. Not only Thomas, but also 
Scotus cum suis and Ockham with the Nominalists are put forward in favor of this 
rejection. 

55 Besides a modern advocate as Cumel, Scotus too is mentioned in favor ofthis view, 
though he does not say anything about a conditional decision. The motive behind this 
opinion is that such a divine predefinition is a strictly necessary and essential cause of 
human acts, confounding predefinition and concurrence according to Suárez. 
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this knowledge in virtue of its perfection, one part of a contradict- 
ing pair of conditional propositions being true. In this context, Suarez 
underlines the difference between a conditional decision and condi- 
tional knowledge: unlike the decision, being free, this kind of knowl- 
edge does in itself belong to the perfection of God or is necessarily 
given with it, the truth of its object being supposed. 

A kind of Scotist approach being rejected, the Nominalist one 
remains. God knows these conditionally future events by his infinite 
power of understanding, penetrating immediately the truth which is 
in them, needing no other means to know them.” From the part of 
God, his infinite light suffices to know all truth, and from the part of 
the object no other means has to intervene, having in itself determi- 
nate truth-value. Nor is a real existence besides its objective existence 
in the divine intellect required, because the object does not contribute 
to this knowledge as its principle, but only as its end term. Suárez 
concludes that the mode of knowledge of actual and conditional fore- 
knowledge is analogous, depending on the determined truth-value of 
its propositions. 


3.3.3 Conditional Knowledge and Divine Will 


Next, Suárez inquires how God knows these future things in the free 
decisions of his will. For God knows these effects not only in created 
will, but also in his own will. Yet, some theologians deny that God 
can foreknow his own free decisions, even though he foreknows free 
created acts.” Suárez, however, maintains: 


It must nevertheless be said that this knowledge, insofar as there is per- 
fection in it, extends to the free decisions of God, thus that God perceives 
them not only in the mode of present things, but even in the mode of 
future things, or with the same power and way he knows created future 
effects, and in this sense it can be said that he knows them as future, 
either unconditionally or conditionally.” 


5° See n. 43. 

5 For instance, Molina who accepts that God can supercomprehend finite created 
causes, but not his own infinite essence. 

*?* Suárez, ‘Scientia Dei,’ 2.8.5, p. 372: Dicendum nihilominus est hanc scientiam, 
quantum ad id quod est perfectionis in illa, extendi ad libera decreta Dei, ita ut Deus 
ea intueatur non solum ad modum rerum praesentium, sed etiam ad modum futu- 
rarum, seu eadem vi et ratione qua creata futura cognoscit; et hoc sensu dici posse 
cognoscere illa ut futura, vel absolute, vel sub conditione. 
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Suarez refers to the request of twelve legions of angels that Jesus could 
have prayed: Jesus knew that God would have sent them. Obviously, 
God knows these decisions he could have taken, but factually has not. 
Second, regarding the free decisions that God has only from himself, 
it is clear that there is no antecedent condition. Therefore, the condi- 
tional: If my will has such a nature, freedom, and goodness, it shall will 
to create a world amounts to saying unconditionally: My will shall will 
to create a world. That this decision can be known in an earlier struc- 
tural moment as future appears from the following reasons: 

Firstly, it can be known as it were independently from its actual 
presence, for if per impossibile the decision would not be eternal and 
only later arise in God, nevertheless he would always know his own 
will, therefore, even it is now eternal, it is knowable in the mode of 
future in an earlier structural moment. 

Secondly, although the decision is eternal, nevertheless in an earlier 
structural moment God knows his will insofar as it might freely will 
this or that, before it actually wills this or that. Therefore, he can also 
in an earlier structural moment know his own will as future willing, 
before it actually wills. Neither from the part of the object is a greater 
inconsistency in the one than in the other, nor from the part of the 
one who knows is less power to know. 

Thirdly, God has conditional knowledge of the actions of created 
wills before he freely decides something about them. Now, God knows 
by his knowledge of plain understanding first how all creatures might 
act, and then how they will act under condition. Therefore, not all 
knowledge before divine will is necessary, and for the same reason a 
similar knowledge of divine will can precede. 

The counterarguments against foreknowledge of the divine deci- 
sions are void. Thus, the argument from the structural moments of 
eternity for the usual sequence natural knowledge-divine decision- 
free knowledge only takes into account the actual decisions of the 
will, not the decisions it might have or will have. Moreover, these 
moments are not to be considered as certain instants in which some- 
thing is conceived which is not in the other, but rather have to be 
explained as it were by strictly defined abstractions, or by indepen- 
dence or presupposition according to its precise essential structure. 
Thus the knowledge of plain understanding antecedes even condi- 
tional knowledge, because it has independence and greater necessity. 
Now, in the same sense: 
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It is even true that a structural moment can intercede in eternity between 
that first one of necessary knowledge, and another in which the free 
decision is intuitively seen as already actually existing; now that moment 
is the one in which free future effects are known even in the will itself 
of God, from some hypothesis, which if it is never posited in being, 
the knowledge remains purely conditional; however, if the condition is 
already posited, this knowledge ends to be conditional, and moves over 
into unconditional knowledge.” 


Suarez explains that the reason of this structural priority is again the 
independence of the involved objects, for the truth of these future 
events is founded only in the connection of the terms. Distinguishing 
possible existence, future existence, and actual existence, Suárez refers 
their knowledge to three different structural moments as having dif- 
ferent abstraction. 

Divine will being foreknown as future, the conditional knowledge 
of future contingents can be divided in a part that never will be actu- 
al—remaining purely conditional, and a part that is future. Regarding 
the objection that thus the knowledge of vision antecedes the deci- 
sion, Suarez remarks that this does not imply any inconvenience, but 
rather its maximal perfection, because God is understood to know 
these future effects in various distinct modes, in which they can be 
conceived as knowable.” 

The main argument against such knowledge is its threat of divine 
freedom. Yet, although this knowledge is called foreknowledge, it sup- 
poses from the part of the object the truth, which depends on the free 
use of the divine will. God shall not will something because He knows 
that He shall will it, but rather, because He shall will such, therefore 
He knows it. The necessity involved in this kind of knowledge follows 
from this supposition, and therefore perfectly agrees with freedom. 
Moreover, this knowledge does not propose the object for the will, nor 


5 Ibid. 2.8.9, p. 374: Tamen in eodem sensu, verum etiam est posse intercedere 
signum rationis in aeternitate, inter illud primum necessariae scientiae, et aliud in 
quo videtur intuitive decretum liberum, tanquam actu jam habitum seu existens; tale 
autem signum est illud in quo cognoscuntur futura libera etiam in voluntate ipsa 
Dei, ex aliqua hypothesi, quae si nunquam sit ponenda in esse, scientia manet pure 
conditionata; si vero conditio sit jam posita, illa scientia desinit esse conditionata, et 
transit in absolutam. 

© Ibid. 2.8.10, p. 374: “Si vero inferatur quod illa scientia antecedit ad illud decre- 
tum, ut actu in re positum, secundum rationis ordinem, sic concedenda est sequela." 
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moves it to will or nill, but is just like a simple perception, which does 
not change the mode of operation of the will. 

Extending the Nominalist theory of actual foreknowledge, Suarez 
has built a theory of conditional knowledge by the same keystones of 
determinate truth-value and infinite perception. 


3.4 CONCLUSION 


Suarez explains divine knowledge by relating its object (determinately 
true propositions) and subject (the infinite divine understanding) in 
the mode of knowledge (simple intuition of truth). 

By stressing the aspect of determinate truth-value, Suárez intro- 
duces a logical foundation of conditional knowledge instead of the 
psychological Molinist one. He presents a logical and a chronological 
argument for the determinate truth-value of future contingent propo- 
sitions: from any pair of contradicting propositions, necessarily one 
is true because both cannot obtain and once a state of affairs obtains, 
its corresponding proposition does not merely become true, but only 
appears to be true, which must have been so eternally. As Klaus Rein- 
hardt concludes, Suárez here continues the Nominalist tradition: 


The course of the history of the problem of determinate truth-value of 
future propositions was foremost determined by the theological ques- 
tion of the foreknowledge of God. At least in relation to God also the 
future contingent has to be determinately true (Boethius, Bonaventura, 
Thomas, Duns). That led to the consideration whether the future con- 
tingent also in itself could be determinately true. William of Ockham 
and Gregory of Rimini have made this view break-through, denying a 
determination of the future contingent by the will of God (Duns Scotus) 
and positing a logical determination of the future event in itself. In the 
sixteenth century this truth was rediscovered and made the foundation 
of the doctrine of divine foreknowledge. New in this is especially the 
move from determinate truth-value of the absolutely future to determi- 
nate truth-value of the conditionally future. Whereas the new definition 
of the problem of divine foreknowledge of conditionally future events 
goes back to Molina and Fonseca, Suárez was the first to join the doc- 
trine of determinate truth-value with the one of middle knowledge.*! 


& Reinhardt, Pedro Luis (see above, n. 7), pp. 126-7. In this section, Reinhardt gives 
an excellent historical survey of the question of determinate truth-value, including the 
position of Ockham. 
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Contemporary Dominican opponents of Suarez therefore called his 
view on foreknowledge Nominalist.* The main target of Suárez is 
Duns Scotus, who grounded the determinate truth-value of future 
contingents in divine will. Rangel Rios notes the Scotist terminology 
in Suarez’ Metaphysical Disputations but concludes about his alleged 
“Scotism”: 


Suarez’ doctrine of conditional knowledge is rather a direct rejection of 
the Scotistic doctrine, according to which God foreknows future contin- 
gents solely in the decision of his will.? 


Divine will cannot establish determinate truth-value, since it would 
obstruct human freedom.” The function of divine will as the foundation 


$ See for instance the renowned Dominican theologian Pedro de Ledesma (1544- 
1616): Istum modum dicendi suscitavit novissime Suarez.... Ubi eodem modo philos- 
ophatur de futuris conditionatis, atque de futuris absolute, et sequitur doctrinam 
Okam, quamvis non citet illum, Tractatus de divinae gratiae auxiliis, p. 578b. See 
also Knebel, ‘Scientia media’ (see above, n. 7), p. 270: "Seit Suárez läuft, gegen Moli- 
nas Widerstand, der Apriori-Beweis für die Existenz der Scientia media über deren 
Erkenntnisgrund ‘ex parte obiecti: den festen Wahrheitswert singulárer Sätze über 
kontingent Zukünftiges. 'Nominalistisch' ihrem Selbstverstándnis nach, folgt die Sci- 
entia media damit der Chrysippschen Modallogik." It can be argued that Suárez is 
not only Nominalistic on this point, but in his metaphysics in general as well, as 
many scholars have noted in their interpretation of the Disputationes Metaphysicae, 
F. Ródríguez, ‘Suarismo, in: Diccionario histórico de la Compania de Jesús: biográfico- 
temático, ed. Joaquín M. Domínguez and Charles E. O'Neill, 4 vols. (Rome, 2001), 4: 
3658-62, there 3661. This is not to say that Suárez is in all respects Nominalistic, not 
even in his theory of foreknowledge, as he for instance denies the possibility of undo- 
ing foreknowledge in a later moment (to save the contingency of the event). See for 
Ockham's view on foreknowledge, n. 107. 

$ Rangel Rios, Wahrheit der Aussagesdtze (see above, n. 7), p. 23. For an excellent 
survey of the ambivalent reception of Scotus' theories of freedom and contingency in 
(Molina and) Suárez, see Dekker, "The Reception of Scotus' Theory of Contingency in 
Molina and Suárez, in: Via Scoti (see above, ch. 1, n. 112), pp. 445-54. 

& Dekker claims that there is a “systematic need for Scotus to have a concept of 
middle knowledge" and founds this claim by contrasting the reconciliation—and the 
source question of foreknowledge, Eef Dekker, ‘Does Duns Scotus Need Molina? 
On Divine Foreknowledge and Co-causality, in: John Duns Scotus (1265/6-1308). 
Renewal of Philosophy. Acts of the Third Symposium Organized by the Dutch Society for 
Medieval Philosophy Medium Aevum (May 23 and 24, 1996), ed. E.P. Bos [Elementa 
72] (Amsterdam, 1998), pp. 101-11, there pp. 103 resp. 109. Molina already poses 
these two questions, and Fredosso has termed them the source—and reconciliation 
question, Luis de Molina, On Divine Foreknowledge (Part IV of the Concordia), ed. 
A.J. Freddoso (Ithaca, 1988), p. 1. According to Dekker, Scotus tries to reconcile the 
contingency of things with infallible foreknowledge by an appeal to the determination 
(of the truth-value of future propositions) by divine will. Because Scotus does not 
straightforwardly identify the source of this knowledge, Dekker argues for the need 
of middle knowledge in this respect. Yet, for Suárez middle knowledge does not only 
give an answer to the source question in which divine will is largely eliminated, but 
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for his knowledge is reversed by Suarez, since God can only will effec- 
tively if he antecedently knows which means will be effective. Divine 
will is further limited by extending it only to the requisites for human 
acting, and not to the effected act itself: God knows the effected act will 
occur if he will supply the requisites for acting, so he can will it only 
indirectly by willing to lend concurrence. 

The Scotist insistence on divine will is replaced by an intuitionist 
model of divine knowledge. I call this model intuitionist, since the 
relation between God and reality is primarily by his knowledge. God 
knows how to act in order to achieve his aims and even knows how he 
shall will before he actually wills. Suarez’ model of divine agency can 
be reconstructed as follows. 


Absolute power Essential 
Knowledge of plain understanding 
Conditional knowledge / Knowledge of vision 


Decision of the will 
Ordained power Free 


Fig. 2: The Jesuit model of divine agency 


Suárez admits God's absolute power and knowledge of plain under- 
standing.® Next, his conditional knowledge follows, by which God 
knows both what created wills and his own will shall do. Conse- 
quently, in the case he wills to fulfill the conditions for created beings, 
he simultaneously has knowledge of vision of their actions. Hence, 
conditional knowledge properly relates to things not enabled by God, 
and God has unconditional knowledge of future contingents before his 


it is foremost an alternative for the Scotistic model regarding the reconciliation issue. 
Exactly here Suárez rejects the Scotistic solution, because the contingency of human 
acts would be taken away by divine determination. Moreover, for both questions the 
cause of determinate truth-value is crucial. For Suárez—and so for Scotus I think— 
the source of foreknowledge has to do with the determinateness of future contingent 
propositions. Being unsatisfied with the Scotistic identification of the divine will as 
the cause of the determinate truth-value of future contingent propositions, he refrains 
from any cause, holding these propositions to be determined in themselves. At least 
Suárez and his contemporaries interpreted Scotus' reference to the determination of 
the divine will to be an answer to the source and reconciliation question. Hence, mid- 
dle knowledge cannot be an addition to a scotistic model, but only an alternative. 

& In the first Opusculus, De Concursu, Motione et Auxilio Dei, 3.9, Suárez exten- 
sively discusses divine power, both absolute and ordained. 
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decision. Thus, Suarez does not speak about middle knowledge, since 
his conditional knowledge does not intercede between knowledge of 
plain understanding and knowledge of vision. Suarez holds that this 
knowledge belongs to God’s perfection and therefore is essential. The 
next structural moment relates to the decision of the will: although it 
is foreknown in the former moment, it actually follows it. In the last 
moment, God effects by his ordained power what he knows and wills. 
According to Twisse, this model implied a more than Stoic fate. 


3.5 WILLIAM TwissE (1578-1646) 


In 1639, William Twisse reacted to Suárez with his Exposition on Mid- 
dle Knowledge.“ In an earlier work, Twisse already voiced his main 
objections to middle knowledge in the context of permission: 


$5 William Twisse, Dissertatio de scientia media tribus libris absoluta, quorum prior 
Gabr. Penottum ad partes vocat in suo Libertatis humanae propugnaculo, posteriores 
duo Fra. Suaresio oppositi sunt, duosque libros ejus de scientia Dei inscriptos refellendos 
suscipiunt (Arnhem, 1639). As the full title indicates, Twisse first reviews the Defense 
of Human Freedom by the Augustinian Catholic theologian Gabriel Pennotti, deal- 
ing in the second and third book with the two parts of Suárez' treatise. These three 
parts have the character of a detailed commentary on the works in question (it totals 
498 pages). Twisse's book was also read extensively by Leibniz, cf. the annotations in 
his transcipts of this work, see G.W. Leibniz, Textes inédits, ed. Gaston Grua, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1948), 2: 347—59. For the life of Twisse, see R.H. Vetch, "Twisse, William D.D. 
(1578?-1646),' in: Dictionary of National Biography, ed. Sidney Lee et al., 70 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1885-1911: 1899), 57: 397-9, Sarah Hutton, “Thomas Jackson, Oxford Platonist, 
and William Twisse, Aristotelian,’ Journal of the History of Ideas 39 (1978), 635-52. A 
devout, but informative description is also provided by: James Reid, "William Twisse,’ 
in Memoirs of the Lives and Writings of those Eminent Divines who Convened in the 
Famous Assembly at Westminster in the Seventeenth Century (Southhampton, 1982 
[1811]), pp. 37-67. Hans Boersma justly stated that “the scholarly attention which 
Twisse has received is disproportionate to his influence on Calvinist theology in the 
seventeenth century," Hans Boersma, A Hot Pepper Corn: Richard Baxter's Doctrine 
of Justification in its Seventeenth-Century Context of Controversy (Zoetermeer, 1993), 
p. 80. Vetch, ‘Twisse, p. 398, remarks: "As a controversialist Twisse was courteous and 
thorough, owing much of his strength to his accurate understanding of his opponent's 
position.” Reid, ‘Memoirs,’ pp. 59-61, mentions some of the respectful qualifications 
made regarding Twisse by leading Reformed theologians as Owen, Rutherford, and 
Spanheim. This esteem by contemporaries sharply contrasts with the general neglect 
and attitude of criticism in modern Church History and Reformed Theology. If not 
neglected, he is represented without any profound consideration of his motives as 
a staunch Aristotelian or rigid supralapsarian. For instance, James Packer mentions 
Twisse only once in his homage to Puritan theology and even in a rather dismissive 
way, A Quest for Godliness. The Puritan Vision of the Christian Life (Wheaton, 1990), 
p. 155. This illustrates how recent interest in Puritanism is focused on its piety apart 
from its theology or at least from its scholastic methodology and therefore loses sight 
of its fundamental structures. 
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According to these theologians, one part [out of two opposite possibili- 
ties] of future contingents is determinately true from all eternity and that 
[structurally] before any decision of divine will. So, how can it be that 
an [antecedent] decision to permit is required for this foreknowledge, if 
anything that God Himself either freely will do or freely will permit is 
already known unto God before any decision about either doing or per- 
mitting something? In this way is philosophized by Franciscus Suarez, 
when he writes that it was even known by God that the world itself was 
future before any divine decision to construct the world. From this a 
more than Stoic fate is introduced, or at least a most Stoic fate which 
binds God Himself. It even manifestly follows that anything that is nec- 
essarily happens: even the most free acts not only of mind gifted crea- 
tures, but also of God Himself, the Creator of all. For everything must 
happen by a necessity not proceeding from the free will of God but aris- 
ing outside of God, indeed being more than a natural necessity. For all 
natural necessity is distinguished from the necessity proceeding from the 
free will of God. But this [Suaresian] necessity having its origin outside 
of God, is introduced into God Himself.” 


Jesuits and Arminians feared a “Stoic fate” in the insistence on divine 
willing in the Reformed doctrines of providence and predestina- 
tion. According to Twisse, their solution of middle knowledge does 
not safeguard human freedom, but rather spoils divine and human 
freedom alike. The compact argument here draws on the determinate 
truth-value of future contingent propositions, a distinction of several 
kinds of necessity and the relation between divine foreknowledge and 
willing. His Exposition works out this argument. 


* William Twisse, Vindiciae gratiae, potestatis, ac providentiae Dei: hoc est, ad 
examen libelli Perkinsiani de predestinationis modo et ordine, institutum a Iacobo 
Arminio (Amsterdam, 1632), 3.errat.4, p. 131a: Nam altera pars futurorum contingen- 
tium, juxta istos Theologos est ab omni aeternitate, determinaté vera, idque ante omne 
decretum voluntatis divinae. Ad haec, quomodo fieri potest, ut ad istam praescientiam 
requiratur decretum permittendi, cum quicquid Deus ipse aut liberé facturus sit, aut 
liberé permissurus, sit jam Deo notum ante omne decretum de re aliqua aut facienda, 
aut permittenda, quemadmodum philosophatur, Franciscus Suarius: cum etiam mun- 
dum ipsum futurum esse a Deo notum fuisse scribat, ante omne decretu divinum de 
mundo fabricando. Ex quo fatum plusquam Stoicum introducitur, aut faltem Stoicis- 
simum, quod Deum ipsum constringat. Etiam manifesto sequitur, quicquid sit, fieri 
necessarió, etiam liberrimos actus non modo creaturarum rationalium, sed et ipsius 
Dei creatoris omnium idque necessitate, non à libera Dei voluntate profecta, sed extra 
Deum reperta, hoc est plusquam necessitate naturae. Omnis enim naturae necessitas à 
libera Dei voluntate profecta esse dignoscitur. At ista necessitas extra Deum originem 
suam repetens, in Deum ipsum introducitur. 
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3.6 PRELIMINARIES: THE PREFACE OF THE EXPOSITION 


Remarkably, Twisse starts his Preface with a survey of human knowl- 
edge of God. Hereby, he displays the methodology that shapes his 
treatment of theological questions like the compatibility of divine 
foreknowledge and human freedom. Methodologically, Twisse points 
out, the issue is not problematic at all. The controversy about middle 
knowledge has to do with other reasons. Subsequently, Twisse pres- 
ents his basic argument. 


3.6.1 Methodological Preliminaries 


Two decisive elements mainly constitute the scholastic method. First, 
theology is Perfect Being science with respect to its object; second, the- 
ology is Faith seeking understanding with respect to its subject. The 
first defines the metaphysical aspect of theology; the second shapes 
its epistemological character. Twisse does not explicitly mention both, 
but his initial remarks clearly reveal them. 

The opening-sentence of the Introduction leads immediately to 
Anselm’s definition of God as the Best Possible Person: 


That God exists seems to be so well known, that it is most known. Of 
these kinds are those [statements] that are self-evident (nota per se). 


Twisse relates self-evidence to propositions in which the predicate is 
included in the definition of the subject. So, the sentence God exists is 
self-evident, for Thomas has indicated that in God essence and exis- 
tence are equivalent.” Twisse mentions the objection that this argu- 
ment proves nothing, because it supposes divine existence already in 
its definition of God as the Greatest Possible Being.” He replies that 
whether one interprets the Anselmian proof in the sense that no better 


68 Twisse, Scientia media, Praefatio, p. 1: Deum esse, tam notum esse videtur, quam 
quod est notissimum. Hujus generis sunt illa, quae Scholasticis dicuntur nota per se. 

* Divine essence as First cause necessarily implies its own existence. Essence 
denotes the nature of a being in itself, abstracted from factual existence. When an 
essence does not imply a contradiction (e.g. by incompatible attributes), it is possible: 
it can exist. In contrast to all other possible essences, medieval and early-modern 
Christian theology held divine essence to be completely perfect, therefore necessarily 
implying its existence: existence is implied by its concept of essence itself, whereas all 
other essences receive existence from elsewhere: divine creation. 

7” Twisse refers to Anselms classical statement, see 1.3, n. 40. 
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(melius) one can be thought than God or no greater (majus) one, this 
definition proves the necessary existence of God: 


For if He would not exist, it cannot happen that He will exist. Namely, 
if He would not exist by his own power, He neither would be later. But 
if it would happen by something else that He would exist, He would 
be by no means Optimus maximus any more, at least his cause being 
both greater and better than He. Who would reasonably say that this is 
Optimus maximus that neither has existence, nor can have it, and con- 
sequently neither has any goodness nor power?” 


Twisse explains the necessary existence of God by making it a strict 
implication of divine essence itself, making the proposition God exists 
self-evident.” 

So, the perfection of God is the scientific point of departure for 
theology. Yet, this methodological conviction does not produce an 
easy-going deductive “theo-logic” method. Twisse’s second method- 
ological principle of Faith seeking understanding results in a balanced 
epistemology. For instance, Twisse immediately qualifies his initial 
statement regarding the self-evidence of divine existence with a refer- 
ence to Thomas: 


Aquinas wishes that [the sentence] God exists belong to those which 
are self-evident, yet not with respect to us but only [evident] in itself..., 
because they are not wanting who deny that God exists.” 


Twisse remarks that the divine essence is so hidden and concealed, 
that nothing happens more to escape the sight of our intellect. Not 


7 Ibid.: Nam si non existeret, fieri non posset ut existeret. Neque enim vi sua exis- 
teret, postquam non esset; quod si ab alio fieret ut existeret, nequaquam esset optimus 
maximus; etenim causa ejus et major esset et melior ipso. At quis sobrius diceret illud 
esse optimum maximum quod nec entitatem habet nec habere potest et consequenter 
neque bonitatem aut vim ullam. Twisse mentions that Bradwardine like Augustine 
thought about God's goodness, whereas Anselm, Thomas, and Durandus spoke about 
his greatness, but that they all conceived God with the ancient Romans as "the Best 
and the Greatest" (Optimus Maximus). 

7? Twisse seems to contrast here a necessary existence in itself (necessitas conse- 
quentis) with a necessity of existence, which is implied by another cause (necessitas 
consequentiae). The latter can be interpreted as O(p—>3G) and does not have to be 
self-evident (given certain circumstances it cannot be otherwise), whereas an abso- 
lutely necessary existence (13G) is an intrinsic necessity which makes divine existence 
self-evident (on account of divine being itself it simply cannot be otherwise than that 
He exists). 

? Ibid.: Deum esse vult Aquinas ex iis esse, quae nota sunt per se, non tamen quoad 
nos, sed tantum secundum se; atque hinc esse vult, quod non defuerint aliqui qui 
Deum esse negaverint. 
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only natural contemplation but also supernatural revelation, the proper 
glory of Christians, confirms that God is incomprehensible. Theologi- 
cal reflection on God as the Best Possible Person might seem natural 
contemplation or philosophical analysis without making recourse to 
supernatural revelation. Yet, Twisse switches time and again between 
scriptural and philosophical arguments, both being integrated in his 
theological discourse. 

The incomprehensibility of God is related both to the brightness 
of divine being and to the darkness of our mind.” Formerly, Moses 
was burning with desire to see the face of the Lord, but God willed 
him to be content with his back, for no mortal could see his face and 
live. Hence, the apprehension of the divine numen is only enjoyed as 
cast under a shadow. We either get familiar to his inscrutinable glory 
by relative predications—as the Creator of all is acknowledged by his 
provision and rule of all and is recognized as Redeemer in Christ—or 
by negative descriptions—as we have to satisfy ourselves in the appre- 
hension of divine essence mostly with negative attributes, like eternity, 
simplicity, invisibility, and immutability. 

The explanation of positive attributes also requires much of our wit. 
For example, divine will is necessarily pleased with Himself, yet free 
towards all other things, either to create what is possible or to conserve 
created entities: 


For we are taught by Holy Scripture, that God works all things accord- 
ing to the counsel of his will, that is, as interpreted by Ambrose, only by 
choice of liberty, not by any compliance of necessity.” 


Yet, great talents have tired themselves in the explanation of this free- 
dom of the divine will and many, like Suárez have interpreted it con- 
gruously to human freedom, namely as a freedom to different acts. 


™ The first being must also be the first intelligible (object), making all other things 
intelligible, just like the sun is the first visible thing, because it makes all other things 
visible. Yet, Twisse remarks, the darkness of our mind reverses our mode of under- 
standing, since it is becoming to understand by examining imaginations, as Aristotle 
taught. So, the hiddenness of God is due to the weakness of our perception and not 
to any illucidity of his being. 

73 Ibid., p. 2: Ex sacris enim literis edocti sumus, Deum operari omnia, secundum 
consilium voluntatis sua, hoc est ut interpretatur Ambrosius, solo libertatis arbitrio, 
nullo necessitatis obsequio. 
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However, Scotus has already shown that divine freedom is not related 
primarily to different acts, but to different objects." 

Likewise, the articulation of divine knowledge provides many diffi- 
culties. As the knowledge of plain understanding includes the essences, 
necessary connections of all things, even the contingent ones insofar 
as they are possible, so the knowledge of vision embraces the future, the 
present, and the past. Among theologians is an extensive controversy 
about the latter, but in the judgment of Twisse, knowledge of plain 
understanding is much more hidden and concealed." For although it 
is easy to prove that it is necessary that God knows all things which are 
possible and that He knows them by contemplating his own essence 
as the representing idea of all other things, it seems inscrutable how 
his most pure and simple essence can represent whatever corporeal 
nature, however low or base it be. 

On the contrary, there is nothing intricate in the explanation of the 
knowledge of vision, except because of human pursuits to resist truth 
at other theological topics. Arriving finally at his proper subject, Twisse 
utilizes his methodological preparations to show how his faith in God 
as the Best Possible Person theologically finds understanding. Starting 
from divine freedom and omniscience, which are both essential for a 
Perfect being, God must clearly know future contingents. Instead, the 
recent controversy has other grounds: 


Divine foreknowledge of future [events] being about to be destroyed 
entirely, they try to build up its foundations anew in order to make 
man free; yet they have in no way considered how they thus make man 
sacrilegious, which Augustine formerly objected to Cicero. To this per- 
tains that recent invention by the contemporary Jesuits of a conditional 
knowledge (scientia conditionata), which is called *middle knowledge" 


76 Twisse does not explain this further, but for Scotus’ arguments, see Scotus, Con- 
tingency and Freedom, pp. 110-1, 124-6, Nico den Bok, ‘Freedom in Regard to Oppo- 
site Acts and Objects in Scotus’ Lectura I 39, $$ 45-54, Vivarium 38 (2000), 243-54. 

7 Twisse, Scientia media, Praefatio, p. 3: "Sed neque minoribus difficultatibus 
urgetur ipsa divinae scientiae, quatenus ad captum nostrum accommodatur, expli- 
catio: quae cum duplex sit, altera simplicis intelligentiae, visionis altera; illa videlicet 
quidditates, et necessarias rerum omnium complexiones, etiam contingentes quatenus 
possibiles complectitur; ista vero futura, praesentia et praeterita: maxima viget inter 
Theologos controversia de scientia visionis. At meo judicio longe reconditior et nobis 
obscurior videtur illa quae dicitur scientia simplicis intelligentiae." 
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insofar as it intercedes between the knowledge of plain understanding 
and the knowledge of vision and partakes of both.” 


According to Twisse, the explanation of divine foreknowledge is com- 
plicated by a new concept of human freedom. Therefore, his main 
problem with Jesuit doctrine is their sentence on liberty, which made 
it necessary to reframe the doctrine of divine foreknowledge. The ref- 
erence to Augustine indicates Twisse’s main objection to this kind of 
freedom. Holding human freedom and divine foreknowledge to be 
incompatible, Cicero was forced to accept either the one or the other 
and finally denied divine foreknowledge. Therefore, Augustine stated 
in his City of God that Cicero “in order to make man free, made them 
sacrilegious,” that is guilty of church-robbery.” Unable to perceive 
any compatibility, the philosopher rather should have denied human 
freedom than robbing his Maker of the perfection and honor of fore- 
knowledge. The Jesuits follow the footsteps of Cicero, although they 
vainly pretend to acknowledge foreknowledge: 


By this invention [of conditional knowledge] they have imagined them- 
selves that things are future, which are actually not more future than not 
future and consequently neither can be known by God as future, since 
they are obviously not knowable in the mode (genus) of future things. 
For they are by their nature not more future than not future, neither is 
any of them represented in their cause, by which it happens that they 
pass from the condition of merely possible things to the condition of 
future things.?? 


Twisse immediately points here to the issue of the determinate truth- 
value of future contingents, although he uses the terminology “in the 
mode of future things." The objects of conditional knowledge are not 


738 Ibid.: Unde eo tande devenerunt, ut divinae futurorum praescientiae prorsus 
diruendae fundamenta substruerent, dum ut faciant homines liberos, nihil pensi 
habent, quomodo faciant sacrilegos, quod Ciceroni olim improperaverat Augustinus. 
Huc provehuntur hodie Iesuitae nupera illa scientia conditionatae ad inventione, 
quam mediam vocant, tanquam inter scientiam simplicis intelligentiae et scientiam 
visionis intercedentem, et utriusque participativam. 

” Augustine, De Civitate Dei 5.9. 

© Twisse, Scientia media, Praefatio, pp. 3-4: Atque hac inventione sua fingunt 
futura esse, quae revera non magis futura sunt quam non futura, et proinde nec a 
Deo cognosci possunt tanquam futura, quippe cu(m) ne cognoscibilia sint in genere 
futurorum; quando quidem natura sua non magis futura sunt quam non futura; nec 
ulla repraesentatur ab illis causa, qua fiat; ut ex conditione rerum mere possibilium 
transeant in conditionem rerum futurarum. 
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future in themselves or in a future cause, because they are in them- 
selves merely possible and these causes are still undetermined as well. 
So, these events can be known only as possible, unless there is some 
underlying necessity that determined everything, including God. 


3.6.2 Twisse's Basic Argument 


Twisse holds that only divine will can account for the determinate 
truth-value of future contingents without spoiling either their con- 
tingency or determinateness (being future). He first appeals to com- 
mon authority to show that the Reformed position represents the 
main line of Christian thought. Twisse relates that formerly three 
scholastic opinions flourished concerning foreknowledge. Bonaven- 
ture considered foreknowledge to be accomplished by divine ideas, 
whereas Thomas founded it upon a real existence (existentia actualis) 
of all things in eternity. Both opinions could not convince Scotus who 
acquainted himself thoroughly with their arguments, yet refuted them 
all according to Twisse. Hence, the third scholastic opinion of Sco- 
tus replaced the former ones and became the most flourishing one.*' 
It recalled foreknowledge to a free determination of the divine will, 
not a determination of the divine intellect (which is directed to all 
that is knowable) by his will, but of the things itself inasmuch as they 
are by their nature merely possible and indeterminate, and indiffer- 
ent towards either futurition or non-futurition. For as all contingent 
state of affairs are by their nature merely possible, nothing exists (from 
eternity) except the decision of God that can accomplish their transi- 
tion from the condition of merely possible and indifferent things to 
the condition of future things, consequently making these possibilities 
knowable in the mode of future things. 

Meanwhile, Twisse remarks that the treatment of scholastic theol- 
ogy by Scotus initially confused him and simultaneously urged him 
to study it, for although he only with difficultly got accustomed to its 
terminology, still he was captured by its method of positive, vigorous, 
and solid argumentation. In another work, he even more explicitly 
discloses his personal interest in Scotus, especially in regard to divine 
foreknowledge and human freedom: 


*' Regarding the influence of Scotus in the seventeenth century, see 1.6, n. 90. 
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And indeed it is one of the first points where about I have beene 
acquainted with Schoole divinity: Scotus proposeth this question to 
witt: How God doth foreknowe future contingents?... And he proposeth 
two opinions hereabouts which he impugneth....both these Scotus 
impugneth with such excellent arguments to my judgement at that time, 
and withall so cleare that as I remember this brought me first in love 
with Schoole divinity. 


Twisse remarks that this was not only the opinion of Scotus, but even 
of Aquinas himself, as Bradwardine showed formerly and the Domini- 
cans nowadays affirm. So, Twisse holds that the opinions of Bonaven- 
ture and Thomas can only be acknowledged as true insofar as they 
are founded in the truth of the third sentence of Scotus.? In this way, 
Twisse seems to show by an appeal to authority that foreknowledge is 
not an intricate problem in itself. 

Usually, two objections concerning foreknowledge on account of a 
determination of divine will are put forward. First, the decision of God 
seems to destroy the contingency of the things and the corresponding 
freedom of mind gifted creatures to act. Second, it seems absurd that 
God decides or constitutes that evil things will happen.” 

According to Twisse, both objections were already met by the older 
scholastics. Concerning the contingency of things, they acknowledged 
that God not only decided the events itself, but also that they would 
happen in this or that way, namely some necessarily, others contin- 
gently and freely. Hitherto, Aquinas and Scotus agreed on the root of 
contingency (radix contingentiae), which both judged to be placed in 
the will of God: Scotus in the will of God insofar it is free, Aquinas 


*? William Twisse, A Discovery of D. Iacksons Vanitie or A perspective Glasse, 
whereby the admirers of D. Iacksons profound discourses may see the vanitie and weak- 
nesse of them, in sundry passages, and especially so farre as they tende to the undermin- 
ing of the doctrine hitherto received (London, 1631), p. 276. 

$5 Twisse seems to perceive a lot more consensus among them than Suárez does. 
Although the Catholic grants the most influence to the Scotistic position, he treats 
the positions of Thomas, Bonaventure, and others as quite independent alternatives. 
Instead, the Protestant Twisse seems to stick more to the uniformity of tradition. 
Twisse's view is confirmed by Hoornbeeck, who in an overview of positions on divine 
foreknowledge mentions Scotus' position (God's knowledge of future contingents in 
the determination of his will) the most true and remarks that even those who did not 
adhere to it, admitted it to be a sufficient reason for foreknowledge, citing some Jesuits 
and Vorstius. Hoornbeeck refers to Scotus' I.dist.xxxix (this may be either Ordinatio 
1.39 or Lectura 1.39), Johannes Hoornbeeck, Socinianismi confutatus, 2 vols. (Utrecht, 
1650), 2: 343-47. 

** For both points, see ch. 10 and 11. 
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in the will of God insofar it is efficacious.” In another work, Twisse 
reveals that the necessity of the event on account of divine decision 
perfectly matches its contingency: 


For all those impossibilities deduced from our conclusion, were only 
secundum quid and upon supposition of Gods decision, which kind of 
impossibilitie is alwaies joyned with a simple and absolute possibilitie to 
the contrary secluding Gods decision. For even those things which God 
decided to come to passe contingently as the actions of man, must nec- 
essarily by the vertue of Gods decision come to passe, in such a manner 
as joyned with a possibilitie of not comming to passe, otherwise it were 
impossible they should come to passe contingently.** 


Concerning evil events, Scotus already related that they are foreknown 
by God insofar as He has decided to concur with them regarding the 
substance of the act, and to permit them regarding their aberration 
from goodness. Twisse refers to his own exposition on this subject in 
his Vindication of Grace and to the well-known dictum of Augustine 
that: 


Nothing happens, unless the Almighty wills it to happen; either allowing 
it to happen or making it happen himself.” 


The sentence of Augustine will prove to be crucial in the work of 
Twisse, who time and again repeated it. Divine will works all good, 
permits all evil, and therefore is related to all future events. Concern- 
ing evil, even Arminius, Vorstius, and Penotti confess that it is neces- 
sary that what God has permitted happens. Likewise, Bellarmine states 
that it is good that God permits that evil exists. 

Next, Twisse positively proves his position, and he is confident 
that no human acumen can refute his demonstration. The argu- 
ment depends on the dual aspect of future contingents: they are both 
contingent and determinately future. Twisse and Suárez share these 
assumptions and Twisse proceeds his argument by a dropout race 
between mutually excluding explanations for the determinateness of 


3 For the position of Thomas, see 1.6; for a comparison of Thomas and Twisse: Bac, 
‘Sites of Truth’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 15), pp. 45-8. 

86 Twisse, Discovery, p. 274. 

37 Twisse, Scientia media, Praefatio, p. 5: Non aliquid fieri, nisi quod omnipo- 
tens fieri velit, vel sinendo ut fiat, vel ipse faciendo. The passage is from Augustine's 
Enchiridion cap. 95. 

88 Ibid., Praefatio pp. 6, 14; pp. 126, 136, 187, 196, 253, 259, 332, 339 (twice), 346, 
350, 352, 363, 401, 452 (twice), 469. See also n. 95, 96. 
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these contingent events. He argues in three steps that only divine will 
can account for this. 

The first step argues from synchronic possibility: these events are 
in themselves open or merely possible and at the moment they are, 
they could have been not.? Clearly, Twisse does not intend diachronic 
contingency here, as if those things which were not, could be later on. 
He speaks about pure possibility (pure possibilia) and that those things 
are by their own nature indifferent to exist or not to exist. Since he 
ultimately aims at the moment of eternity, as we will see, synchronic 
contingency must be at stake. Things that are indifferent to be or not 
to be for this particular moment can also just as well be future or 
not. Given the existence of future contingents, the question remains, 
how these contingent things become future. So, Twisse starts with an 
option that has only one credible escape: 


For future contingents are future either by their own nature or by some 
cause determining their nature that is indifferent both towards non-fu- 
turition and futurition, namely towards futurition.?? 


The option that future contingents are by their nature future is pro- 
foundly dismissed. First, if they were future by their nature, they 
would always be future and never get present, because anything, which 
belongs to something by its nature, belongs to it inseparably. Second, 
God is by his nature future, but being eternal, simultaneously also 
always present. Instead, arguing from the situation before creation, 
if created things or timely events by their nature do not exist at that 
time and likewise would be future by their nature, then it is impos- 
sible that they would ever exist. For it is not possible that what by its 
nature does not yet exist, happens to exist straightforwardly (simpli- 
citer). On the objection that it thus seems to pertain to all contingents 
that they by their nature do not exist, Twisse responds that it is truly 
not by their nature so that they exist, but likewise it is also by their 
nature not so that they do not exist. By their nature, they are indiffer- 
ent both to existence and non-existence, so it rather depends on the 
free capacity of some agent that they either exist or not exist. So, these 


® On the notion of synchronic or radical contingency (in contrast to diachronic 
contingency), see 1.5. 

°° Ibid., Praefatio, p. 5: Ecce demontrationem sua luce conspicuam, et nullo humano 
acumine solubilem. Nam vel futura contingentia natura sua futura sunt, vel non nisi 
ex aliqua causa, naturam ipsorum tam ad non futuritionem, quam ad futuritionem 
indifferentem determinante, videlicet ad futuritionem. 
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future contingents being indifferent towards futurition in themselves, 
their transition to the condition of being future can only be declared 
by some external cause. 

The second step is that future contingent events can only be future 
either by a cause outside or inside God: 


Seeing that [future contingents] are by their own nature indifferent both 
towards non-futurition and futurition, some cause is required that deter- 
mines their indifference, and makes them move from mere possibili- 
ties to the condition of being future. Therefore, some cause of this kind 
should be searched for, that is either outside or inside God.?! 


Twisse subsequently argues that the cause can be only in God. On 
account of the eternity of divine foreknowledge, future contingent 
propositions must have determinate truth-value from eternity. There- 
fore, the transition of these events from the state of mere possibility 
to the condition of being future was made from eternity too. So, only 
an eternal cause can account for it: 


Outside God nothing occurs that makes merely possible events move 
to the condition of future events. Argument: because this transition or 
move is made from eternity, for all events that are future were future 
from eternity, otherwise God could not know them from eternity as 
future.... But from eternity nothing was outside God that can be imag- 
ined to be a cause of this transition, inasmuch as nothing was present 
outside God that could cause this transition.” 


The events that are future were so from eternity, therefore only some- 
thing in God can account for their determinate truth-value. 

The third step is that in God only the operative faculties of his knowl- 
edge or will can account for the futurition of contingent events: 


° Ibid.: Nam cum natura sua indifferentia sint tam ad non futuritionem quam 
ad futuritionem, causa aliqua requiritur, quae determinat indifferentiam istam, eaque 
ex pure possibilibus transire faciat in conditione futurorum. Hujusmodi igitur causa 
aliqua quaerenda est, idque vel extra Deum, vel intra Deum. 

? Ibid.: Extra Deum nihil occurrit quod res mere possibiles transire faciat in 
conditione rerum futurarum. Ratio est quia transitus iste sive migratio factae est ab 
aeterno; nam ab aeterno futura erant quaecunque futura sunt, alioqui ne a Deo cogno- 
sci quidem potuerant tanquam futura, idque ab aeterno.... At ab aeterno nihil fuit 
extra Deum, quod transitus istius causa fingi possit, quando quidem extra Deum nihil 
aderat ab aeterno quod transitum istum causaret. 
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But even inside God nothing seems to occur suitable to be a cause of this 
transition apart from knowledge or will.” 


Twisse argues that knowledge supposes rather than causes futurition, 
because events first have to be knowable in the mode of being future 
before they can be factually known as future. Hence, it remains that 
the divine will by its decision be the proper cause of this transition 
by which future contingents emerge out of mere possibility to being 
future.” 

If someone tries to escape the force of this argument by referring 
to the divine essence, it has to be inquired how the divine essence is 
established as a cause of this transition: as willing and acting freely 
or rather as acting necessarily. The latter would imply that everything 
happens by God with a natural necessity, destroying all contingency, 
so only the former option and consequently a recourse to the divine 
will can declare the determined futureness of these contingents. Hence, 
Twisse concludes: 


So, everything which is future, is future on account of the divine will, 
namely because God has decided that they become, that is by working 
them by himself insofar they are good, but by merely permitting them 
insofar they are evil, according to that [statement] of Augustine: Noth- 
ing happens, unless the Almighty wills it to happen; either allowing it to 
happen or making it happen himself.” 


Twisse considers this argument to be “the insoluble demonstration 
that cuts the throat of Scientia media” as he elsewhere remarks.” So, 


? Ibid.: At etiam intra Deum nihil occurrere videtur idoneum quod transitus istius 
causa sit praeter scientiam aut voluntatem. 

% Ibid.: "Superest ergo ut voluntas divina, ejusque determinatio causa sit et propria, 
transitus istius, quo sit ut ex mere possibilibus evadant futura." 

5 Ibid., p. 6: Unde conficitur, quaecunque futura sunt ex Dei voluntatem tanquam 
in causam unice idoneam referatur, scilicet Deus decreverit ut fiant, idque ipso faciente 
quatenus bona, permittente vero tanttummodo quatenus mala juxta illud Augustini: 
Non aliquid fieri, nisi quod omnipotens fieri velit, vel finendo ut fiat, vel ipse faciendo. 

% William Twisse, A Treatise of Mr. Cottons Clearing certaine Doubts Concerning 
Predestination together with an Examination thereof (London, 1646), pp. 68-9: *How 
cannit be that things contingent and in their own nature indifferent as well to be not 
future as future; how I say is it possible that they should passe out of this indiffer- 
ent condition into a condition determinate; and things merely possible in their owne 
nature become future without a cause? And what cause can be derived of this transi- 
tion but the will of God? For from everlasting nothing was extant to cause them of 
things possible to become future but God himselfe: and in God himselfe, nothing can 
be imagined to be the cause hereof but the will of God. This is the insoluble demon- 
stration that cuts the throat of Scientia media, whereupon the Jesuites and Arminians 
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time and again he refers to it in his Exposition and uses it both to sup- 
port his own position and to subvert Suarez’ sentence.” 

Twisse seems to have derived this contingency argument, as this 
dropout race argument in three steps might be called, from the 
Dominican Baltasar Navarrete.” Twisse cites a passage of this Spanish 
theologian, in which he strictly argues from synchronic contingency 
against middle knowledge: 


It is impossible that there is in God a certain kind of knowledge that 
is neither natural nor free.... For who could ever reasonably state that 
there is some act, that is neither free or deliberate, nor even natural, 
since that act must necessarily proceed either from a potency that is 
natural, or that is free. Therefore, this implies that there is a potency 
eliciting an act, only either as determined to one [alternative of contra- 
dictory acts] or as indifferent to both [contradictory acts]. Now, if this 
potency is determined to one, it produces a natural act, but if indifferent, 
it produces a free act.” 


Navarrete supposes here the distinction of natural and free knowledge, 
the first one necessarily true, but the latter contingent or free, follow- 
ing the free decision of God’s indifferent will. Middle knowledge must 
be reduced to one of them, a middle course between necessary and 
contingent, determined and indifferent being impossible. 


and all that oppose the absolutenesse of Gods proceedings doe and must relye, either 
wittingly or unwittingly, and whether they will or no; unlesse they will directly turne 
Atheists, and with Cicero deny that God foreknows things that are to come.” 

” Praefatio pp. 13, 17; pp. 1-2, 195-6, 248, 258, 343, 344, 348, 349, 363, 393, 395, 
396, 397, 401, 415, 418, 449, 450, 459, 461, 462 (twice), 469, 474, 476, 479, 480, 482, 
484, 486. Cf. the main text at n. 122, 135, 139. Twisse mentions the argument already 
in: Twisse, Discovery, pp. 320-5, 35-6. As we will see, Twisse also uses the argument 
in a slightly different version (but also starting from the contingency of the involved 
object of knowledge) against Suárez' assumption of divine foreknowledge of his own 
decisions and to establish the relation between divine foreknowledge and his permis- 
sion of evil. 

° Navarrete contributed in the debate between Jesuits and Dominicans by his Con- 
troversiarum in D. Thomae eiusque scholae defensionem, praecipue circa tractatum de 
auxiliis divinae gratiae, 3 vols. (Valladolid, 1605-9-34). On Navarrete, see n. 101 and 
Alfred de Lacaze, ‘Navarrete (Baltasar); in: Nouvelle biographie universelle, ed. Ferdi- 
nand Hoefer, 46 vols. (Paris, 1852-66: 1863), 37: 539. 

*» Twisse, Scientia media, Praefatio, pp. 16-7: Impossibile est quod detur in Deo 
aliqua cognitio, quae nec sit naturalis, nec libera.... Quis enim unquam rationabiliter 
potuit statuere dari aliquem actum, qui neque sit liber seu deliberatus, neque etiam 
naturalis, cum ille actus necessario debeat procedere, vel à potentia ut natura est, vel 
ut libera. Itaque implicat, quod detur potentia eliciens actum, nisi ut determinata ad 
unum, vel ut indifferens ad utrumlibet. Si autem sit determinata ad unum, producit 
actum naturalem, si veró indifferens producit actum liberum. 
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In this context, Navarrete puts forward a version of the contingency 
argument that is approvingly cited by Twisse: 


Those [effects] which they call conditionally future are by their own 
nature not more future than not future, that is merely possible things, 
and related indifferently both to non-futurition and futurition. Therefore, 
they cannot be known as future, unless they first pass from the condition 
of merely possible things to the condition of future things. Now, this 
cannot happen without a cause; and since it is necessary that the cause 
of this transition be from eternity...” Let Franciscus [Suarez] procure a 
solution for this argument: it will be for me my great Apollo!’ 


Navarrete argues somewhat more extensively that only divine will 
can be the cause of determinate truth-value, but Twisse only cites the 
passage above. Navarrete himself mainly argues in a Thomistic way 
by appealing to the actual presence in eternity of future contingents, 
although he clearly supposes a Scotist framework.'” So, having derived 
the argument from Navarette, it seems Twisse’s own design to make it 
his “great Apollo” and fundamental reference point.” 

Having pleaded his own case, Twisse approaches his opponents. 
First, Suárez discusses that future contingents have determined truth- 
value, which is held without even the least controversy among Chris- 
tians. Next, he extensively discusses the mode of knowledge, but it 
is equally pointless to ask how an omniscient being knows knowable 
things as to enquire after the mode in which God the Omnipotent can 
do possible things. Twisse complains: 


But how contingents being by their nature merely possible become 
knowable in the mode of being future, that is what makes them to move 
from the condition of things merely possible to the condition of future 


10 Ibid., p. 17: Futura conditionata, quae vocant non magis sunt futura natura sua, 
quàm non futura, hoc est meré possibilia, atqua tam ad non futuritionem quàm ad 
futuritionem indifferenter se habentia; ergo non possunt cognosci tanquam futura, 
nisi priùs migraverint ex conditione rerum meré possibilium in conditionem rerum 
futurarum; at hoc fieri non potest sine causa: cum hujus transitionis causa necesse sit 
ut ab aeterno fuerit, nam ab aeterno finguntur,... Hujus argumenti solutionem expe- 
diat Franciscus et erit mihi magnus Apollo. Twisse refers to the 56th controversy in 
the third part of: Navarrete, Controversiarum. 

101 Twisse remarks that Navarrete is the best expert on the presence of future 
contingents in eternity (caeteris omnibus operosius in hoc argumento versatus est 
Navarretus, p. 26a) and holds him in high esteem, although he is sometimes quite 
obsure, p. 312a. 

102 Apollo was both the god of truth, light, and goodness, as a fierce warrior, but in 
any case this reference suggest that the contingency argument is a decisive issue for 
Twisse, as it indeed will appear to be. 
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things; in which [question] alone the core of the present controversy 
lies; this primary culminating point of the whole problem, I say, Suarez 
prefers to pass over untouched instead of giving an explanation, with 
the argument that all scholastics admirably handled that way, feeling 
themselves utterly unequal and therefore in all the past being unwilling 
[to give an explanation] instead of rashly surrendering themselves to 
explain that improperly.’ 


The primary question is not how God knows these contingents, but 
how they become determinately future. Suarez might defend that they 
are determinately true with an appeal to tradition, but he should have 
inquired how they become so. 

Neither do advocates of middle knowledge like Vasquez and Penotti 
provide a cause for determinate truth-value with respect to conditional 
knowledge. They write that contingents depending wholly on created 
free choice are conditionally future apart from a divine decision and 
consequently even foreknown by God as conditionally future. Still, 
these conditionally future events are by their nature equally future as 
not future, so they need a cause by which they move from the condi- 
tion of merely possible things to future ones. Again, no other cause 
can be given than the divine will. 

Twisse remarks that the Jesuits and their followers have ignored 
the most proper point of discussion (status quaestionis)—the cause 
of determinate truth-value of future contingents—forcing him to deal 
more extensively with their works. Therefore, he starts with Penotti’s 


13 Twisse, Scientia media, Praefatio, p. 6: Quomodo autem res contingentes natura 
sua mere possibiles fiant scibiles in genere futurorum; hoc est, qui fiat ut ex condi- 
tione rerum mere possibilium transeant in rerum futurarum, in quo solo versatur 
cardo praesentis controversiae, hunc inquam difficultatis totius apicem primarium 
intactum praetermittere maluit Suarez quam explicatum dare; quod argumento est, 
tantum scholasticum sese huic negotio laudabiliter administrando, prorsus imparem 
persensisse, adeoque in totum praeterire maluissse, quam in eo infeliciter explicando 
turpiter se dare. 

104 According to Twisse, the objects of this supposed conditional foreknowledge are 
also contingent and in themselves indeterminate. One might object that they be deter- 
mined in their created cause, but Twisse would say that cause is contingent as well, 
and therefore likewise undetermined from eternity. Suárez' condition of divine deci- 
sion that is considered in conditional knowledge deals only with the circumstances 
of the choice, so this condition is not sufficient for determinate truth-value, because 
human will itself remains indifferent. Therefore, an extrinsic and eternal cause is 
required that accounts for determinate truth-value of these conditional propositions, 
so conditional knowledge does not precede but rather follows divine volition. 
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Defense of human freedom.’ Twisse praises Penotti as someone being 
for some years rightly honored by any sound theologian and the church 
as a kind of mediator between the Jesuits and Dominicans, being rec- 
ommended as attached to neither of them. Yet, having started to study 
his work, Twisse soon perceived much more sympathy towards the 
Jesuits. Strikingly, an idiosyncratic kind of doctrine of middle knowl- 
edge pervades the whole work. So, everyone can understand that 
middle knowledge is the decisive issue regarding grace and freedom: 


it turns out that the adversaries of truth, either Jesuits or Arminians 
cannot confirm their opinion of grace and free choice, neither can they 
undermine our contrary opinion, unless that doctrine of middle knowl- 
edge is kept well protected; yet, if that opinion on foreknowledge, which 
they call middle knowledge is overthrown, both our opinion on grace 
and free choice stands untouched and their opposite one is destroyed 
all together.'” 


Next, Twisse extensively furnishes evidence that Pennotti’s opinion on 
middle knowledge is the central backbone of his defense of human 
freedom.’ So, the whole book is refuted by disproving conditional 
knowledge. Yet, he ironically concludes, all efforts to secure human 


105 Gabriel Penotti, Propugnaculum humanae libertatis seu controversiae pro humani 
arbitrii libertate contra philosophos, astrologos, judiciarios et haeriticos tuenda et cum 
certitudine divinae praescientiae, immobilitate divinae decreti et efficacia divinae 
motionis concilianda libri decem (Lyon, 1624). The extensive book treats the compat- 
ibility of human freedom with the certitude of divine foreknowledge, the immutability 
of the divine decision and the efficacy of divine providence and grace. According to 
Genest, the book was popular among Arminians: (Jean-François Genest, Prédétermi- 
nation et liberté créée à Oxford au XIV" siècle: Buckingham contre Bradwardine [Études 
de philosophie médiévale 70] (Paris, 1992), p. 161). On Penotti, see Émile Amann, 
‘Gabriel Pennoto,’ in: Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 12.1: 1180, Janus Nicius 
Erythraeus, Pinacotheca imaginum illustrium doctrinae vel ingenii laude virorum qui 
auctore superstite diem suum obierunt (Cologne, 1645), pp. 466-7. 

95 According to Twisse, Penotti reframes a Thomistic real existence from eternity 
of everything but he underlines that the Dominican interpretation of Thomas is much 
more modest and consistent, Penotti's radical interpretion of eternal presence being 
even unheard of among the Jesuits, Twisse, Scientia media, Praefatio, pp. 6-7. 

107 [bid., p. 7: Sciat autem lector eruditus et divinae veritatis studiosus, haud levem 
esse (quae hic agitatur) questionem, sed maxime momentosam: Advertunt enim 
Adversarii veritatis sive Iesuitae sive Arminiani, nisi doctrina ista de scientia media 
farta tecta conservetur, sententia ipsorum de gratia et libero arbitrio stare non posse, 
neque nostram ipsis adversam posse labefactari: profligata vero illa sententia de scien- 
tia futurorum, quam mediam vocant, et nostram de gratia et libero arbitrio sententiam 
inconcussam praestare et ipsorum oppositam nostrae ruere universam. 

108 Ibid., pp. 7-10. 
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freedom by middle knowledge could not quiet Penotti himself.” In 
addition, Penotti supposes the divine decision to be in suspense con- 
cerning salvation and condemnation of someone till that one has died, 
having done all he could do for his eternal well-being. 

Twisse perceives the same fear in Suárez that the divine decision still 
threatens human freedom, although it follows conditional knowledge. 
Just like Penotti, Suárez grants a central role to conditional knowledge. 
Still, Suárez imagines that God foreknowing what a free creature would 
do if He concurred, He afterwards still cannot decide to concur with 
that particular act by virtue of his foreknowledge. To safeguard human 
freedom, Suárez only allows an indifferent concurrence. So, even these 
theologians themselves do not seem convinced by their reconciliation 
of divine and human freedom by middle knowledge. 


3.7 THE “DEFENSE OF HUMAN FREEDOM” 


Twisse mainly discusses the Defense of Human Freedom to examine 
the actual presence of future contingents in eternity.!? Twisse starts 
with Penotti’s explanation of determinate truth-value: 


Future contingent propositions do contain determinate truth-value, nei- 
ther because these contingents have “future being” (esse futuri) in their 
causes, nor because these propositions are formally about the future, 
but because a future contingent event will have “present being” (esse 
praesentis) in itself apart from its cause.!!! 


10° For Twisse, Penotti's view on human freedom is the fundamental problem, just 
as with the Jesuits. This opinion of freedom as absolute indifference would make free 
creatures both structurally independent of God, exempting them from divine provi- 
dence and morally neutral towards good and evil, denying the redeeming power of 
divine grace. In his review of Penotti in the first book of this work, Twisse argues both 
on a structural (philosophical) and soteriological (theological) level against this new 
concept of freedom, demonstrating its impossibility and showing that it lends in fact 
a more debasing view of human freedom than the traditional Christian opinion does. 
See Van Asselt, Reformed Thought (see above, ch. 1, n. 23). 

11? Twisse starts with the chapter in the Defense of Human Freedom on this theme 
(3.16) and devotes extensive digressions to the same issue, invoking Dominicans 
like Alvarez and Navarrete. The greater part of the review is occupied by this theme, 
and only shortly Twisse examines Penotti's discussion of other possible explana- 
tions of foreknowledge (future contingents being known in second causes or divine 
decision). 

11 Twisse, Scientia media, p. la (Propugnaculo 3.14.4): propositiones de futuro 
contingenti non continere determinatam veritatem ratione illius esse futuri quod 
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Penotti's appeal to present being in seipso resembles Suarez’ account 
of determinate truth-value of future events receiving existence in 
se. According to the Augustinian Catholic, infallible foreknowledge 
requires that future contingents are knowable in themselves, because 
otherwise even an infinite intellect cannot perceive them. The actual 
or real presence (praesentia realis) of future contingents in eternity 
accounts precisely for this. All actually existing things are really pres- 
ent in time and at that moment coexist with God. Now, because eter- 
nity is indivisible and all-simultaneous (tota simul), encompassing the 
whole of time, all things from the beginning to the end of time coexist 
with divine eternity. Twisse replies: 


I judge that the present question mainly circles around this special point. 
For the opinion of our opponents is especially founded in the nature of 
eternity, which is wrongly interpreted to my mind.'? 


Twisse explains that all things in history from creation till consumma- 
tion successively coexist with God in his actual eternity (nunc aeter- 
nitatis), who therefore reveals himself in Scripture as the one who is, 
who was and is to come. So, there is an earlier and later in the coex- 
istence of God with temporal events, not because of a succession in 
God himself, but in the events outside God. Twisse denies that eternity 
actually contains all future moments of time or embraces all time any- 
more than his immensity actually contains or embraces all bodies that 
are not yet existing. Only when these events actually occur in time, 
they really coexist with eternity. 

Twisse argues both by divine perfection and the nature of future 
contingents against real coexistence. Virtually all theologians hold 
that God knows everything in himself, so that his knowledge is not 
dependent on things outside him. Nevertheless, Twisse censures both 
Dominicans and Penotti that an appeal to divine eternity in fact sug- 
gests that God has to gather his foreknowledge from temporal events. 
Accordingly, neither Aquinas nor the saner scholastics grounded fore- 
knowledge in the eternity of God, but either in the perfection of divine 


habent contingentia in suis causis, neque ut sunt formaliter de futuro, sed ratione esse 
praesentis quod futurum contingens est habiturum in seipso extra causas. The pages of 
this part of Twisse are in two columns, which are indicated by a and b. 

12 Ibid., p. 14a: Hoc cardine praecipue volvendam esse judico quaestionem 
praesentem. Nam sententia Adversariorum unicé fundatur in natura aeternitatis, 
quam, meo judicio, perperam interpretantur. 
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intellect (with respect to the form of knowledge) or in the determina- 
tion of divine will (with respect to the matter of knowledge). Since 
divine will constitutes them in the aspect of being knowable, namely 
as being future, God necessarily knows them, for he knows whatever 
is intelligible in whatever aspect. Hence, the ground of this infallible 
knowledge is not found in the things itself, but in divine essence: not 
divine essence insofar as it is eternal, but insofar as it is willing and 
knowing. 

Denying real presence in eternity apart from actual existence in 
time, Twisse bases foreknowledge upon another kind of presence: 


We have already said often that God has all things present unto himself 
and that from eternity... first in knowable being (esse cognoscibili) in 
the aspect of possibles, next also in known being (esse cognito) in the 
same aspect; now, future things he has present unto himself in a special 
way: first in voluntative being (esse volito) and hereby in knowable being 
in the aspect of future things, successively in known being in the same 
aspect. All these modes are present unto God from eternity, either in 
his creating essence, or in its own aspect, but merely intentionally and 
not really. For voluntative being, knowable being and known being is 
merely intentional being. And in this way, all things are present to God, 
not only according to their essence but also according to their existence, 
although not really.'? 


Intentional being eternally applies to all things, whereas real being only 
obtains when things actually exist in time. Intentional being relates to 
divine knowledge and will, the will making future contingents present 
in eternity (coram Deo) in the mode of eternity or indivisible and all- 
simultaneous and consequently knowable in the condition of futures. 
This structure allows Twisse to unite eternal divine independence and 
unchangeableness with temporal mutability and contingency. 


13 Ibid., p. 47b: Jam non semel diximus, Deum habere res omnes sibi praesentes, 
idque ab aeterno...primum in esse cognoscibili in genere possibilis, deinde etiam in 
esse cognito in eodem genere; futura autem habet sibi praesentia speciatim: primüm 
in esse volito atquehoc ipso in esse cognoscibili in genere futurorum, deinceps in 
esse cognito in eodem genere. His modis omnia sunt Deo praesentia ab aeterno, vel 
ut creatrix essentia, vel in suo genere sed intentionaliter duntaxat non realiter. Nam 
esse volitum rei et esse cognoscibile, vel esse cognitum est esse intentionale duntaxat. 
Atque hoc modo omnia sunt praesentia Deo, non modo essentia eorundem sed et 
existentia, non tamen realiter. See also 43b: Jam saepe diximus, res esse apud aeter- 
num Deum in esse volito, in esse cognoscibili, in esse cognito; sed negamus ullam rem 
esse apud DEUM secundum esse reale antequam existat simpliciter. 
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Moreover, the nature of future contingents also excludes real pres- 
ence, for they are in themselves indifferent, although they receive 
determinate truth-value from outside. Now, being future is being 
determined to futurition, but because Penotti fears that an uncondi- 
tional decision of God concerning the futurition of an event would 
spoil the contingency of future events, he refers to eternal presence. 
Yet, eternity does not offer a better explanation for their transition 
from the condition of being possible to being future than they have in 
themselves. Relying on his contingency argument, Twisse again quali- 
fies divine will as the only possible cause of this transition. The con- 
tingency of future events is warranted by the fact that God decides to 
produce them contingently or freely. Having decided to produce them 
contingently, it is necessary that they happen, but even necessary that 
they happen contingently."^ Would you deny, Twisse asks, that God 
lacks the power to make someone believe freely? 


3.8 UNCONDITIONAL FUTURE CONTINGENTS 


Having discussed the temporal solution to the problem of divine fore- 
knowledge and future contingents, Twisse is ready to treat Suarez. 
Apparently, he perceives a comparable approach with the renowned 
Jesuit, although Suarez’ insistence on the logical character of determi- 
nate truth-value masks the chronological aspects involved. 

Twisse starts with an inquiry of Suárez's method. According to him, 
Suarez sidesteps the heart of the controversy by tracing sidetracks. 
Only after this serious critique, Twisse goes along to discuss the points 
of Suárez, determinate truth-value and the mode of knowledge. 


3.8.1 The Real Point of Debate 


Suarez had argued that to know future contingent effects, God must 
not only know his own will to concur, but also the future determi- 
nation of the second cause or its influx in the effect. Twisse readily 


14 Ibid., p. 130b. Twisse remarks that Penotti should have shown that it is impos- 
sible that God decides to work free events contingently. See also n. 152, 155. In this 
context, Twisse also explicitly denies middle knowledge of free and future decisions 
of created wills (antecendently to divine decision) to be possible, exactly because of 
the contingency of these decisions. 
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acknowledges that God must know them both in order to know the 
futurition of that effect." However, according to Twisse: 


This [knowledge of the determination of the second cause] does not offer 
more difficulties than the knowledge of his own proper concurrence, 
insofar as God wills not only his concurrence, but also wills the influx 
or determination of the second cause. Therefore, either these determi- 
nations of the second causes are entirely exempted from divine willing 
and effectuation or the difficulty that Suárez perceives must immediately 
vanish. "$ 


God wills both his own free concurrence and the free action of the 
secondary cause, so both can be known in his own will. 

Next, Suárez grants effectivity regarding things God wills by himself. 
Likewise, Twisse states, God wills a certain influx of the second cause, 
and his will being effective and omnipotent, God knows this influx 
by knowing his will. Twisse seems to blame Suárez that he unreason- 
ably questions the effectivity of divine willing on account of human 
freedom: 


Certainly, the will of God is effective, omnipotent, and immutable, con- 
sequently most known to God himself. Therefore, it is necessary that 
whatever He has willed to happen sometime is accordingly known to 
him and that from eternity; whether He wills it to happen by working 
it alone, or by working it not alone but rather together with concurring 
second causes, either naturally acting ones or contingently and freely 
acting ones. Moreover, since God does not only will the things (res) to 
happen, but also the modes of things (modi rerum), therefore the effec- 
tivity of his will is such that both contingent things happen contingently 
(God willing them to happen in that way) and necessary things happen 
necessarily. Thus Aquinas says: “Since the will of God is most effective, 
it does not only follow that the things happen that God wills to hap- 
pen, but also that they happen in the mode in which God wills them to 
happen.”!”” 


15 Twisse remarkably speaks here about the concurrence of some second cause 
with God to produce some effect, whereas it is mostly the other way around: divine 
concurrency with second causes. This seems to enforce the importance of human will- 
ing in the production of the effect. 

16 Ibid., p. 242: Hoc autem nihilo majori difficultate fiet quam sit notitia futuritio- 
nis concursus proprii, mode velit Deus non modo concursum suum, sed et influxum 
sive determinationem causae secundae. Quare aut determinationem istae causarum 
secundarum prorsus eximendae sunt volitioni atque efficientiae divinae, aut difficultas 
istae quam fingit Suarez protinus evanescat necesse erit. 

17 Ibid., p. 241: Certé voluntas Dei et efficax est et omnipotens et immutabilis, 
atque ipsi Deo notissima, et proinde necesse est ut quaecunque voluerit ut aliquando 
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Human freedom is not endangered, because the effectivity of divine 
willing secures both the futurition and the contingency of the effect. 
The more irresistable divine will is, the more the contingency of things 
is confirmed (and not their necessity!), since God wills them to happen 
contingently. 

Instead, foreknowledge is threatened if the effectivity of divine will- 
ing is limited. Twisse remarks that the influx of the second cause is in 
itself merely possible or indifferent towards either futurition or non- 
futurition. Therefore, it is not only highly difficult but even impossible 
(although Suarez holds it to be possible and even easy) to explain fore- 
knowledge the way Suarez does, namely to explain how it can happen 
that these effects from eternity and apart from the divine will move 
from the condition of indifferent things towards the condition of being 
determined towards futurition. 

According to Twisse, Suarez ignores the principal matter of dispute, 
only treating two irrelevant points. Later on, Twisse wonders pro- 
foundly what drives Suarez to inquire so meticulously after the mode 
of knowledge after he has already contrived beforehand that one part 
of a contradictory pair of propositions regarding future contingents is 
determinately true from eternity." After this devastating critique on 
Suarez’ formal treatment of the theme, Twisse takes more than 250 
pages to discuss his two treatises. 


3.82  Determinate Truth-Value 


Regarding the truth-value of future contingent propositions, Twisse 
argues that Suárez unjustly criticizes philosophers like Cicero and 
Aristotle, but also vainly appeals to theologians like Augustine and 
Thomas. Cicero held foreknowledge only to be possible if it depended 
on a fixed order of causes, which he called fate. Augustine did not 
deny an order of causes, but conceived the will of God in this order of 


fiant, ipsi etiam nota fuerint, idque ab aeterno, sive se solo faciente fieri velit, sive non 
solo sed concurrentibus etiam causis secundis, sive naturaliter agentibus sive con- 
tingenter agentibus et liberé; quandoquidem non modo vult res fieri Deus, sed et 
modos rerum; atque; ea est voluntatis efficacia ut tam contingentia fiant contingenter 
sic volente Deo, quam quae necessaria sunt, necessario. Sic Aquinas: cum voluntas 
divina sit efficacissima, non solum sequitur quod fiant quae Deus fieri vult, sed quod 
eo modo fiant quo Deus ea fieri vult. 

ne Ibid., p. 361a. According to Twisse, Suárez destroys his whole work by this 
investigation of modes. He repeats this critique when he starts to discuss the second 
part of Suárez treatise (the mode of knowledge), p. 260b. 
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causes, denying it could be called fate. However, Suarez introduces a 
foreknowledge that is not founded on any order of causes, in this way 
opposing not only Cicero but also Augustine. 

Twisse defends the philosophers, arguing that future contingent 
propositions have determinate truth-value either according to an ante- 
cedent determination before the existence of these future contingents 
or according to a consequent determination. If these propositions are 
true according to an antecedent determination, they certainly first 
have determinate truth-value before these contingents are manifested 
in existence. But when such an antecedent determination cannot be 
expected neither a proposition in advance can be called determi- 
nately true, but only after the contingent event has been manifested in 
existence. 

Now, a contingent event does not have any determination towards 
the future before it is determined towards existence, insofar as it is 
indifferent towards the condition of being either future or not future. 
This justly was the opinion of Cicero and Aristotle, namely on suppo- 
sition of the absence of any preceding order of causes effectively oper- 
ating to produce these contingent events. If they are honest, it must be 
even the opinion of Suarez and almost all Jesuits, since they most cer- 
tainly do not acknowledge a disposing providence of God concerning 
human actions anymore than Aristotle or Cicero did. Hence, as often 
as is put forward how merely possible things become future, Suárez is 
accustomed to explain it by saying merely “because they will be" (quia 
erit), which means that a determination of truth of some proposition 
about future contingents is never made antecedently, but only intro- 
duced consequently on account of the actual existence of these future 
contingents. So, in this way these contingents properly cannot be held 
to be determinately future at all! 

Next, Twisse examines Suarez’ arguments. His principal argument 
is the foreknowledge of God, which is supported by three sub argu- 
ments: the perfection of God, an a posteriori argument from actual 
knowledge, and an a priori argument from the knowability of the 
object. In turn, the last sub argument dealing with determinate truth- 
value properly is again supported by three arguments. 

Discussing Suarez’ plea for divine foreknowledge, Twisse wonders 
why he tries to confirm what no Christian doubts. Moreover, he omits 
the main argument because it does not fit his theory. Almost all Chris- 
tians, at least the learned ones agree that God in the mode of efficient 
cause produces all actual goodness in either present or future entities 
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and events. Therefore, God knows all future contingents, producing 
them as their first cause. Twisse extensively shows that the view on 
God as the cause of things is a decisive element in Thomas’ discussion 
of divine foreknowledge. He is pleased to cite Thomas’ express denial 
that this divine causation harms human freedom: 


For the dominion that the will has over its own movements by which it 
has the power to will or not-will, excludes a determination of the power 
[of the will] to one [kind of act] and violence by an externally operating 
cause, but it does not exclude the influence of a superior cause from 
which it has its being and operating: and so remains the causality in the 
first cause, that is God, with respect to movements of [created] wills, 
so that in this way, God knowing himself can know movements of this 
sort.!? 


Elaborating foreknowledge in this way is fruitful, but the sub argu- 
ments of Suárez do not convince Twisse. 

First, regarding the argument from perfection that without fore- 
knowledge God can hardly exert providence, Twisse prefers the more 
distinct argument of Bradwardine: if God is such that no better one 
can be thought, and it is better to know the future and anything that 
is knowable than to be ignorant of it, then God must either have fore- 
knowledge or does not exist at all!" 

Second, Suárez also argued a posteriori from the moment that these 
contingents are manifested in existence (ponuntur in esse) to eternity 
with an appeal to divine perfection and immutability. Twisse agrees 
that when a contingent thing is present, God indeed knows it is pres- 
ent. Yet, it does not follow on that account that when a contingent 
thing was future He also knew it was future. When a contingent thing 
is present, it does have a certain cause determining it to present exis- 
tence, insofar as it by its nature was possible not to exist as well. So, 


u° Ibid., p. 245: Dominium autem quod habet voluntas supra suos motus, per quod 
in ejus est potestate velle vel non velle, excludit determinationem virtutis ad unum, et 
violentiam causa exterius agentis: non autem excludit influentiam superioris causae, 
à qua est ei esse et operari: et sic remanet causalitas in causa prima, quae Deus est, 
respectu motuum voluntatis, ut sic Deus seipsum cognoscendo hujusmodi cognoscere 
possit. Twisse refers to Summa Contra Gentiles 1.68.8, p. 226 but gives a completely 
Scotistic turn to Thomas’ argument. Thomas argued by way of the forms present in 
divine intellect, whereas Scotus reasoned from the decision of the will, see also 1.6. On 
the notion of a superior cause, see 10.4, n. 94. 

20 Twisse also argues that exerting providence on the basis of knowing what people 
would themselves freely do is indecent for God, rather excluding his providence, see 
3.9.1. 
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when the contingent thing is not yet, let Suarez explain its cause deter- 
mining it to be future as well.'” 

Third, Suárez argued that these future contingents are knowable 
and God “naturally and necessarily represents all knowable things” by 
his infinite knowledge. This a priori argument is questioned in several 
respects. The essence of God instead of his knowledge represents all 
knowable things, but only naturally and necessarily knowable things 
are represented naturally and necessarily as are all things in the aspect 
of possibles. Instead, all contingents in the aspect of being future are 
by nature not more future than not future and can only be known 
contingently. Therefore, Durandus professed that they are represented 
in the willing essence of God, just as the scholastics in general attribute 
both natural and free knowledge to God. When Suarez attempts to 
establish prevolitional conditional knowledge he must make its objects 
necessary and destroy human freedom. Even though divine knowledge 
is infinite, it does not follow as such that those contingent events are 
known by God as future rather than as not future. 

Regarding Suarez’ three sub arguments in support of the last a priori 
argument, Twisse’s main objection entails that Suárez simply supposes 
but does not prove this truth-value. He observes that only very few 
contingents are future, all other possibilities not being future at all. 
Now, the future ones are determined to futurition, because otherwise 
they would not be either, being in themselves merely indifferent both 
to non-futurition as well as to futurition. Twisse gives some exam- 
ples to illustrate that some contingents were future, because God had 
decided to their futurition and on that account also foretold them. 
However, this account does not please Suárez, so instead he is accus- 
tomed to say that they are therefore future because they will be. Yet, 
he does not provide a cause by which it can be said that they will be 
rather than not be. 


7! Suarez’ appeal to divine immutability is too undifferentiated to help him out 
here. Although God knows at the moment of realization of a contingent thing that 
the thing is present, immutability as such would only imply that God always knows 
the thing to be present, which would be a mistake in the case of temporary events. 
Suárez only argues that God knows it before, but God knows the present contingent 
in an earlier instance not as present, but as future. According to Twisse, the change 
of time and the immutability of divine knowledge can be more properly explained by 
the singular notion of the knowledge of contingents in voluntative being at a certain 
time, see n. 113. 
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Twisse also notes that the determinate truth-value of future contin- 
gents simply means that these contingents are future. So, demonstrat- 
ing that future contingent propositions have determinate truth-value 
amounts to the proof that the future is future. Suarez simply supposes 
the foundational “some contingents are future” and only deduces 
“therefore, they are knowable in the kind of being future.” Instead, 
he should have argued how these contingents that are by their nature 
not more future than not future still can be called future. Necessarily 
a determination from outside (ab extrinseco) must be added to them. 
Again Twisse argues by his usual contingency argument that only the 
will of God can be its cause.'? 

Twisse situates the flaw in Suarez’ uncritical use of customary lan- 
guage. According to general intuitions future contingents are called 
future, whereas the learned know they are properly no more future 
than not future, and are only called future in the sense that although 
it is possible for them to happen, it is equally possible for them not to 
happen, being undetermined towards either actual existence or non- 
existence. Twisse traces this more proper terminology to the peripatetic 
conviction that only a present determination towards actual existence 
is possible, Aristotle denying any determination towards future exis- 
tence preceding the actual existence of these contingents. The Jesuits 
likewise base themselves on a determination of contingents towards 
actual existence, and therefore should have confessed the indetermi- 
nateness of future contingents. Suarez merely supposes futurition, 
although this is masked by his use of customary language. 

Having said this, Twisse is ready to treat Suarez’ sub arguments for 
determinate truth-value. First, Suárez argued a posteriori and by the 
principle of faith: future contingents are determinately true, because 
God foreknows and foretells the future. Twisse urges all his readers to 
notice the pattern of argumentation. For Suarez had started initially 
with an a priori argument for foreknowledge: because future contin- 
gents are knowable, divine knowledge comprehending all knowable 
things also embraces future contingents. Next, he proves his supposi- 
tion that these objects are knowable by an a posteriori argument: these 
objects are knowable, because they are foreknown by God. Twisse is 
amazed that a theologian can handle the heart of the controversy only 
by such a circular argument. 


12 See n. 90-7. 
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Second, Twisse contests also the logical argument drawing on a 
contradictory pair of propositions. When these propositions are not 
determinately true, it does not follow that they are untrue. Although 
that reasoning applies to necessary effects of natural causes, it does 
not apply to contingent effects. If natural causes are not determined 
to the production of a certain effect, for instance an eclipse of the 
sun, they are certainly determined not to produce it. Yet, free causes 
producing contingent effects are in themselves neither determined to 
either producing or not producing a certain effect. As Suarez does not 
provide any cause that determines the truth-value of one of the alter- 
natives, the proposition is undetermined before the actual existence 
of the effect. 

Third, Suárez also chronologically demonstrated the determinate 
truth-value by the example of the proposition Peter sins. If it is now 
true that he sins, it must have been already true beforehand that he 
would sin. Twisse starts with a fierce criticism on the example itself: 
leaving solid arguments, the Jesuits and especially Suárez present 
tricky examples that lead beginners and unlearned away. Everyone 
agrees that God cannot be the author of sinful contingents, so by this 
example Suárez tries to show easily that a determination of the divine 
will cannot be a cause in the futurition of contingents.’” If Suárez 
wished to argue objectively, he might have chosen the example Peter 
repents as well or instead should have used a general example like Peter 
walks. 

Nevertheless, Twisse contests the demonstration of antecedent 
determinate truth-value on account of this example in two sets. First, 
he observes that Suárez argues here by natural argument and not on 
account of revelation. Yet, on account of natural arguments Aristotle 
expressly denied any antecedent truth-value and with far more suc- 
cess! All contingent truth has some cause. But a contingent cause 
cannot be projected retrospectively to infer futurition from its actual 
presence. According to Aristotle, the difference between necessary 
and contingent effects is that the former effects have their determi- 
nation towards futurition in their (natural) cause before their actual 
existence. So, astrologers can certainly predict eclipses by the motion 
of the stars. Contingent effects, however, are indifferent to both futu- 


123 Instead, Twisse again refers to Augustine to prove that God wills the good by 
working it himself, but wills sin to happen only by permitting it, see n. 87. 
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rition and non-futurition before their actual existence. Thus, Suárez’ 
chronological argument applies in a certain sense to natural effects, as 
the futurition of natural effects can be derived from the present. But 
even in that case one does not reason retrospectively from a present 
effect towards its futurition beforehand but the antecedent foundation 
for futurition is the present (natural) cause that is determined to act 
in the regular course of time according its nature and certainly will 
produce its necessary effects in the future as well. 

In the case of free effects, Aristotle does not allow the same reason- 
ing from the free cause itself. Although it is by now determinately 
true that Peter sins (inasmuch as he actually sins), Peter himself has 
determined himself to sin at the present moment. So, to keep up an 
antecedent truth-value, Suárez should display a similar cause by which 
Peter was already formerly determined to sin in the future. So, the 
consequence which Suárez draws from the presence to the past is 
entirely disparate, because he only provides a present cause, but can- 
not display a former cause. 

Moreover, supposing that Peter now sins, this is determinedly true. 
Yet, although Peter does sin, he sins freely, insofar as before this 
moment he stood indifferent towards both sinning and not sinning. 
So, Peter was to sin no more than he was not to sin, although he 
would either sin or not sin. Again, if Peter was to sin more than not to 
sin, that truth-value is to be derived from another consideration than 
the mere consideration of Peter’s indifference. Twisse frankly states 
that although in consideration of the indifference of Peter it remains 
unsure whether Peter will sin; in consideration of the decision of God 
to expose Peter to temptation and to leave him to himself in that 
temptation, Peter indeed was to sin and to sin gravely. The Reformed 
theologian is sure that Suarez will never approve this consideration 
from which the consequence Peter will sin can be properly drawn. 
Well, Twisse challenges: Let us hear that consideration by which you 
are supported to affirm that Peter, although he is in himself indifferent 
towards both not sinning and sinning, still truly is to sin! According 
to Twisse, Suarez can only state that Peter is to sin because he will 
actually sin. Such a vain consequence utterly neglects the indifference 
of Peter, and therefore: 


It does not follow from Peter now sins that therefore, he was to sin ante- 
cedently, that is from eternity; but rather it follows from Peter sins freely, 
when he sins that [therefore] Peter (before he sinned) was indifferent 
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towards both not sinning as well as sinning, whatever particular sin is 
meant. Indeed, that consequence of Suárez must be denied as evidently 
false according to Aristotle; false, I say, not because the other part of the 
contradiction [Peter will sin not] will be true in the opinion of Aristotle, 
but because no part of a contradiction concerning future contingents 
can be called true according to Aristotle. 


Suárez argued for antecedent truth-value of the proposition Peter sins 
by stating that the proposition does not start to be true at the moment 
Peter actually sins, but always possessed conformity to its object inso- 
far as Peter would indeed sin. Twisse responds that Suárez can only 
hold conformity of a future proposition with its object by merely 
supposing the futureness of the object. He vainly tries to prove this 
supposition by the rather straightforward contradiction that a future 
proposition is either in conformity or not in conformity to its object, 
anyhow possessing determinate truth-value. Twisse responds that such 
propositions are in themselves neither determinately true nor false, 
because neither affirmation of this pair of contradicting propositions 
is determinately in conformity with its object inasmuch as it is still 
undetermined, being actually indifferent towards verification of one or 
both. Only the disjunctive proposition being composed of both parts 
is true. 

Next, Twisse claims that not only according to Aristotle, but also 
according to truth the chronological argument fails, because only a 
determination of the divine will can solve the issue of determinate 
truth-value."* He provides various arguments, which all center on the 


124 Twisse, Scientia media, p. 251b: Summa est, ex eo quod Petrus nunc peccat, 
non sequitur, ergo ante haec, idque ab aeterno peccaturus erat; sed potius ex eo quod 
Petrus peccat liberé, dum peccat, sequitur Petrum antequam peccaret, indifferentem 
fuisse tam ad non peccandum, quàm ad peccandum, peccato quocunque in particulari 
designato. Imo secundum Aristotelem neganda est illa consequentia Suariana, tan- 
quam evidenter falsa; falsa inquam, non quia contradictoria ejus vera fuerit judicio 
Aristotelis; sed quia neutra pars contradictionis in futuris contingentibus vera dicenda 
esset juxta Aristotelem. 

"5 He indicates that the philosophy of Aristotle provides only a partial explana- 
tion of reality, the Philosopher being entirely unknown with the mystery of divine 
providence in as much as the Apostle already declared that the world did not know 
God by wisdom (1 Cor. 1,21). Philosophically, or with respect to the second causes 
themselves, the arguments of Aristotle are sound, but he ignored the theological truth 
of the concurrence of the first cause in their contingent effects. So, his arguments 
against antecedent determinate truth-value are only valid against a determination of 
future contingents in themselves. 
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indifference of Peter and the need of another cause to explain the ante- 
cedent determinate truth-value of the example Peter sins. 

If Peter’s free determination of himself to sin is future, this futuri- 
tion is attributed determinedly to it. So, the sin of Peter is determined 
to existence in the future and it is determined to be either by its own 
nature or by some extrinsic cause, which can be only the first or the 
second cause. Not by its own nature, for it is a contingent act, but nei- 
ther by the second cause (Peter himself), for it is an eternal determina- 
tion and by sinning Peter only determines a present sin to be, not a 
future one. Yet, Suarez denies a determination by the first cause, so he 
cannot affirm the antecedent determinate truth-value of the example 
Peter sins: 


unless they perhaps hold that all things, even the most contingent, pro- 
ceed by some fate; that fate depending either on the influence of the 
stars, or some hidden and concealed chain of natural causes, just as if 
it would be constituted by some natural necessity that one part of any 
contradictory pair of propositions is determinately true and that from 
eternity, which kind of fate necessarily must bind even Jehovah himself. 
So, this is the unhappy end of that shameful Jesuit doctrine of middle 
knowledge, that it provides an opportunity for atheism not less prema- 
ture than manifest.’ 


Denying a determination of the divine will, the only possible alterna- 
tive for an eternal determination of contingent causes and their effects 
is an underlying fate. Such fate might leave room for divine foreknowl- 
edge but certainly not for divine freedom, whence Twisse speaks about 
the opportunity for atheism.’”” 


7$ Ibid., p. 252b: Nisi forte dicatur, omnia etiam quae contingentissima sunt fato 
quodam fluere, sive ex caeca quadam et recondite causarum naturalium concatena- 
tione, quasi necessitate quadam naturali constitutum esse, ut altera pars cujuscunque 
contradictionis vera esset determinate idque ab aeterno, cujus generis fatum Jehovam 
ipsum constringere necesse est. Atque hic est infaustus illius propudiosi Jesuitarum 
dogmatis exitus, de scientia media; unde pateat aditus in Atheismum, non minus 
praeceps, quàm manifestus. 

127 This kind of ad hominem argument certainly does not want to accuse the oppo- 
nent of the rather extreme indicated bewitchment by astrology or atheism, but to 
convince him of the inconsistence of his position by showing up the final desastrous 
consequences implicitly given with it. The scholastics used various kinds of arguments, 
an ad hominem argument being a kind of reductio ad absurdum that is directed to 
draw a consequence the opponent denies from the position of the opponent itself, 
see for instance: G. Voetius, ‘Disputatio de argumentis theologicis ab absurdo conse- 
quenti,' in Disputationes Selectae, 5 vols. (Utrecht, 1648-67), 4: 1-16. 
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Suarez finally defended antecedent determinate truth-value of future 
contingent propositions against Aristotle, who could not unite it with 
contingency. First, the futureness of a contingent effect does exclude 
the indifference of the act, but not the indifference of the cause itself. 
Twisse wonders why Suarez introduces the indifference of the cause 
when the question is only about the contingency of the effect. Surely 
the determination of the effect to futurition does exclude the indiffer- 
ence of the effect, but a merely possible effect can only be determined 
to futurition by some cause. So, given this determination, even the 
cause itself cannot be undetermined towards futurition of the involved 
event, for what is done cannot be undone. Someone might object that 
given the futurition of some free action, the performance of that action 
in time will not be indifferent towards either producing or not-pro- 
ducing it, and therefore does not happen freely but necessarily. Twisse 
answers: 


On the contrary, it will be indifferent, because the determination of the 
action to futurition or to its existence in the future is a free determina- 
tion of that action to its existence in the future, namely insofar as it is a 
determination by an indifferently operating agent and will be produced 
freely. But you will say, how then is the act already antecedently deter- 
mined to futurition; determined, I say, by some agent or cause that is no 
longer indifferent to be determined or undetermined? I answer that it is 
determined by an agent that was from eternity that is by the first cause, 
who nevertheless decided that the aforementioned action would happen 
by a contingently and freely operating second cause."? 


Twisse provides an example by the Old Testament prophecy that the 
bones of the prophets of Bethel would be burned by the command of 
king Josiah. God had decided that the king would order it, but who 
doubts he commanded it freely? Still, the second cause alone cannot 
ensure the determinate truth-value, for it is both indifferent and tem- 
poral. Suárez only refers to the actual determination of the second 


128 Twisse, Scientia media, p. 257a: [Sed respondeo] imo indifferens erit, quia 
determinatio actionis ad futuritionem sive ad existendum pro futuro est determinatio 
ejusdem ad existendum liberé pro futuro, nempe tanquam ab agente indifferenter 
operante, et liberé producendo. At, inquies, quomodo igitur jam ante determinata est 
ad futuritionem, determinata, inquam, idque ab agente aliquo seu causa non amplius 
indifferente ad determinandum et non determinandum? Respondeo, determinatam 
esse ab Agente, qui fuit ab aeterno, hoc est à causa prima; qui tamen decrevit, ut actio 
praedicta eveniret per causam secundam contingenter operaturam et liberé. 
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cause, but that is a future determination of a present effect whereas the 
issue really is a present determination of a future effect. 

Aristotle’s second argument is answered by Suarez with an appeal 
to the necessity of consequence. Only on the supposition of truth in 
these propositions the event must necessarily follow, not because the 
proposition is necessary in itself. Twisse denies Suarez any room for 
this move in his theory. For when a determination of the futurition of 
events is made from eternity (being future from eternity) and Suarez 
does not offer any cause for this determination of things merely pos- 
sible in themselves, it follows that they are only future by an absolute 
necessity.’ So, Aristotle’s argument can be restated as: if contingent 
events were determinately future from eternity, and not any toler- 
able cause of this determination can be imagined, it follows that this 
determination was made from eternity with an absolute and simple 
necessity, not a necessity of supposition. Consequently, these future 
events were absolutely and necessarily future as well. Twisse shows the 
devastating result for the position of Suarez: 


According to Suarez and all advocates of middle knowledge, no toler- 
able cause can be imagined of this determination, namely by which it is 
made that these events which are by their nature merely possible and 
indifferent both to non-futurition as well as to futurition, will become 
future or determined to futurition. For neither can this determination 
be reduced to any second cause, for it is made from eternity, no sec- 
ond cause emerging from eternity. But to say that they therefore will be 
future, because they are future is not to provide a cause of futurition but 
to commit a mere trifle. However, the Jesuits never admit the first cause 
as a cause of futurition of things. Therefore, it only remains that all con- 
tingent events were determined to futurition from eternity by a natural 
and absolute necessity that is the highest kind of fatal necessity.'?? 


12 Twisse underlines that this kind of necessity even subjects the very decisions of 
God to its force. 

8° Ibid., p. 258a: Secundum Suarium omnesque assertores scientiae mediae, nulla 
vel tolerabilis causa fingi potest determinationis istius, qua scilicet factum est ut res 
natura sua meré possibiles atque indifferentes, tam ad non futuritionem, quàm ad 
futuritionem evaserint futurae, sive ad futuritionem determinatae. Neque enim ista 
determinatio rejici potest in causam aliquam secundam, cüm facta sit ab aeterno, nulla 
autem causa secunda extiterat ab aeterno. Dicere autem ideo futura esse quia futura 
sunt, non est futuritionis causam reddere, sed meram nugationem remittere. Causam 
veró prima tanquam futuritionis rerum causam nequaquam admittunt Jesuitae. Super- 
est igitur, ut res omnes contingentes ab aeterno determinatae fuerint ad futuritionem 
necessitate naturali atque absoluta, hoc est in summo genere fatali. See also n. 126. 
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A determination is only necessary on supposition if a supposition is 
present.'* Yet, no second cause can be supposed, and Suárez rejects a 
determination by the first cause. Therefore, Suárez cannot escape the 
argument of Aristotle that the future becomes necessary.'?? 

Aristotle's third argument from the being of a future contingent in 
its cause pleases Twisse, since the determination of the cause indeed 
determines the existence and mode of the event!? Suárez himself dis- 
tinguishes between the indifferent cause itself and its determination in 
the course of time, relating the contingency of the event to the first and 
its futureness to the second. Again, Twisse denies that eternal truth- 
value can be derived from a non-existing future determination. The 
truth of the proposition is founded in a present determination of the 
event to futurition, inasmuch as the future event presently is future. 
So, in their second causes these events only receive present being, and 
only formally and afterwards can be said to have been future. 


3.83 The Mode of Knowledge 


Arriving at the second question of Suárez first treatise, Twisse 
repeats his former critique.^* He adds that after Scotus has shown 
that solely by a determination of the divine will contingent events that 
are in themselves indifferent towards (non-)futurition become deter- 
mined and therefore knowable in the kind of being future, no one 
reasonably can pose this question. Suarez’ proper opponents, the 
Dominicans, are neither interested in this question and he exagger- 
ates the difficulties to know future contingents in order to avoid a 
determination by the divine will and to introduce more easily his fable 
of middle knowledge. 


B1 Moreover, the supposition has to be contingent to save the contingency of the 
consequence. 

1? Twisse is convinced that the argument does not present any difficulties for the 
Reformed position. For the supposition of the divine will indeed implies a necessity 
of consequence that does not exclude the contingency of the events, because God 
determined both the futurition of the event and the mode of futurition, contingently 
working the events that are brought about by actions of free agents. 

13 Twisse applying it to the free decision of God implies that it is necessary that 
an event will happen in the mode in which it is determined to be future, if contingent 
and freely, it will happen contingently and freely. 

134 The issue is not the means of knowledge on the part of the known object, but 
the known object itself. Given the knowability of the object, no one wonders how God, 
who is omniscient, knows it. 
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Under that provision, Twisse profoundly examines Suarez’ account 
of the different opinions concerning the mode of knowledge. For the 
present purpose mainly the fourth opinion that God foreknows future 
contingents on account of the decision of his own will is important. 
Twisse makes the following remarks. 

First, Twisse emphasizes the isolated position of the Jesuits. The 
Thomists and Scotists entirely agree in this point, which is masked 
by Suarez’ admission that “most of the modern Thomists” hold this 
opinion. Yet, he does not produce any modern or former Thomist, and 
unjustly suggests tension between Richard and Duns. 

Second, Suarez does not portray his opponents adequately. He feigns 
that this opinion is grounded on the effectivity of the divine will: work- 
ing all things by the counsel of his will either alone or concurring with 
second causes, God can know all things as future on account of that 
counsel. Twisse suspects that Suárez has introduced this interpreta- 
tion to make all the more easily room for his refutation and introduc- 
tion of his own theory. For assuming conditional knowledge before 
the decision of the divine will as the Jesuits do, the argument from 
divine effectivity fails, foreknowledge being dependent on human will- 
ing as well. So, starting from divine effectivity, Suárez already hints 
that divine determination of free events supposes middle knowledge. 
Moreover, having stated before that future contingents have determi- 
nate truth-value apart from a determination of God’s will, what need 
is there anymore for divine effectivity to make something future and 
knowable as future, all things already in advance being determinately 
future? 

Clearly, Twisse does not deny the effectivity of divine willing. 
Instead, he founds determinate truth-value rather in the choice itself 
of the divine will than in its effectivity. For him, the proper foundation 
of the present opinion is that future contingents receive their futuri- 
tion only by determination of the divine will. Accordingly they only 
are knowable in the aspect of being future on account of this determi- 
nation and subsequently actually foreknown on account of the infinity 
of divine intellect.!* 


135 Twisse proves the truth of this foundation with his usual contingency argument. 
See n. 90-7. 
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Third, Suárez challenges this position by a distinction regarding the 
divine will. Concerning free human acts, he distinguishes predefin- 
ition and the will to concur."^ The first is an unconditional divine 
volition regarding the act itself and simply denotes what is pleasant to 
God, not being an effective will. The second volition to concur with 
that act is necessary for all acts either good or bad, because none can 
be without the concurrence of God." 

First, Twisse treats predefinition. He notices that Suárez allows an 
effective predefinition of free human acts that is founded on middle 
knowledge.” Twisse denies this kind of foreknowledge on account of 
the following syllogism. That what is not future, cannot be foreknown 
as future even by God. But that a creature will produce such an act 
just in case it is moved by a certain suasion is not effectively future, 
so neither can be foreknown. The first is acknowledged by Suárez, and 
Twisse proves the second on account of his usual contingency argu- 
ment.” If it is future that a creature produces that act if it is suaded 
with a certain suasion, then it is either future by its own nature or by 
some extrinsic cause and that from eternity. But by its own nature it 
is merely indifferent, which is so manifest that nobody denies it. So, 
the connection if some will is suaded by such a suasion that will shall 
do that only moves from the condition of possibilities to future things 


13% This distinction does not relate to an eternal predefinition and an actual concur- 
rence, but both are discussed as eternal acts. 

137 For Twisse, this distinction between willing the human act and willing to concur 
with it rather obscures than illuminates the truth. A legitimate division should relate 
divine will either to different objects or to different modes in which one and the same 
object is willed. Yet, Suarez mingles both by speaking about different modes under 
the veil of different objects. Willing the human act is absolutely and ineffectively, will- 
ing to concur with it is conditionally and effectively. He only speaks about the mode 
of willing in relation to the first object, but eventually clearly supposes a conditional 
mode in relation to concurrence. 

88 God would foreknow first that if a mind gifted creature is called with a certain 
so-called congruous vocation or suaded to a good act, infallibly will elicit or command 
this act and only then predefines it. Twisse complains that middle knowledge has no 
foundation at all, by which contingent events are determined to futurition and conse- 
quently should be banished from every erudite school. 

13 See n. 90-97. The conditional If this man is excited and moved in these circum- 
stances, he will perform that is only true if the antecedent proceeds by a divine motion 
that determines the human will. On the other hand, the consequence is uncertain if 
the antecedent only proceeds by a moral motion by way of exhortation or suasion. 
So, this kind of consequence that is attributed to conditional knowledge has to be 
subjected to divine predefinition rather than to predefinition to this foreknowledge. 
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by an external cause, the created will not yet existing and divine will 
being the only available eternal alternative: 


Hence, it certainly follows that the decision of God about the futuri- 
tion of things does not somehow presuppose conditional foreknowledge 
in which that decision is founded, but quite the reverse: all condi- 
tional knowledge of future contingents presupposes the decision of 
God on which it depends, although this knowledge of future things is 
conditional. 


Moreover, Twisse denies that conditional knowledge is required for 
effective predefinition of free acts. Even if God would not predefine 
any human act, He would still know what he must do concerning cre- 
ated will that it freely performs some act. Suárez unjustly supposes 
that something is to be done by God with respect to a created will by 
which it happens that it infallibly performs that act. To his mind, pre- 
definition is realized by exhortation and suasion, so God must know 
the results of these operations to make predefinition effective. Twisse 
entirely denies that God needs to do anything with respect to created 
will, but believes He can act upon it directly. He readily admits that 
God first teaches what is to be done before He works in us to will or 
perform what He taught us, but teaching what is to be done is quite 
different from working such that we do it: 


Instead, predefining a free act of created will only means that God pre- 
defines himself to work that created will shall elicit or command that 
free act. Yet, this only supposes knowledge of plain understanding, by 
which God knows that predefinition by his will is irresistible. Now, such 
knowledge is in no way a ground of knowing the future. Accordingly, 
the conditional knowledge supposed in predefinition is only like this: If 
I will decide that this person shall will something, surely that thing shall 
be willed; for who resists the will of God Omnipotent? But it is not pos- 
sible that this predefinition in its own time does not draw with itself that 
determination of created will to the will or perform something. 


1^ Ibid., p. 344b: Superest igitur ut in solam voluntatem divinam ejusque deter- 
minationem rejiciatur tanquam in causam. Unde sequitur non quidem decretum Dei 
de futuritione rerum quacunque praesupponere praescientiam futurorum condition- 
atam in qua fundetur, sed ex adverso potius omnem scientiam futurorum contingen- 
tium conditionatam praesupponere decretum Dei, quo nitatur illa scientia futurorum 
quamtumvis conditionata. 

^! Ibid., p. 348a: Praedefinire autem actum liberum voluntatis creatae nihil aliud est 
quàm praedefinire se facturum ut voluntas creata actum liberum eliciat aut imperet: 
hoc autem nullam aliam scientiam praesupponit, quam quae sit simplicis intelligen- 
tiae, per quam novit voluntatis suae praedefinitionem irresistibilem esse; at hujusmodi 
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Predefinition is effective in itself and only supposes knowledge of plain 
understanding, that is, of the possibilities of divine willing. Knowledge 
of what God might do does not contribute to foreknowledge, but only 
his actual decision.'” 

Moreover, Suarez’ distinction of predefinition and conditional con- 
currence implies that it is possible that God does predefine free acts 
of creatures by way of internal proposition and simple intention, but 
impossible for him to predetermine also outside his own being a cre- 
ated will physically and effectively to the work. This is contradictory, 
for Suarez unjustly separates the free act from the free will itself. A free 
act of a creature is an act of his will. So, if the free act of a creature is 
predefined, necessarily its will is predefined: 


Perhaps Suarez wishes this: it is possible for God to predefine that a free 
act of a created will does happen, but it is not possible to predefine that 
a created will performs [that] free act... But I urge that it is entirely one 
and the same whether a free act happens by created will or created will 
performs a free act, just as the way which runs from Athens to Thebes is 
the same as the way that runs from Thebes to Athens, not only according 
to Aristotle, but also according to the Jesuit Hurtado in his Metaphysics. 
Formerly Bradwardine concluded alike: whenever God wills some ante- 
cedent, it is necessary that he wills its entire consequence. 


scientia nequaquam ratio est cognoscendi futura. Itaque conditionata scientia quam 
praedefinitio supponit tantum est istiusmodi: Si decrevero hominem tale aliquid vol- 
iturum profecto tale aliquid voliturus est; quis enim resistet voluntati Dei omnipoten- 
tis? Sed neque fieri potest ut ista praedefinitio non secum trahat suo tempore istam 
determinationem voluntatis creatae ad volendum aliquid sive operandum. 

1? Twisse denies that effective predetermination harms human freedom and claims 
that foreknowledge of future contingents simply cannot be acknowledged without it. 

15 Ibid., p. 345a: Forté hoc vult Suarez: potest Deus praedefinire ut actus liber vol- 
untatis creatae fiat, sed non potest praedefinire ut voluntas creatae actum liberum 
faciat; vel sic, potest praedefinire ut actus liber à voluntate creata fiat, non potest prae- 
definire ut voluntas creata illum actum faciat...Sed et amplius urgeo actum liberum 
à voluntate creata fieri et voluntatem creatam actum liberum facere prorsus unum 
idemque est: quemadmodum via Athenis Thebas et Thebis Athenas, idque non modo 
secundum Aristotelem, sed et secundum Hurtadonem Iesuitam in Metaphysicis. Etiam 
olim concludit Bradwardinus; quoties Deus vult aliquod antecedens, necesse etiam 
esse ut velit omne ejus consequens. Twisse clarifies his statement by a reference to a 
classic example involving the road which runs from Thebes to Athens, often coming 
up in medieval discussions of relations. Aristotle uses this example when he discusses 
motion in the Physics, but it may trace back even further to Heraclites' claim that “the 
road up and the road down are one and the same,” see Jeffrey E. Brower, ‘Relations 
without Polyadic Properties: Albert the Great on the Nature and Ontological Status of 
Relations,’ Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie 83 (2001), 225-57, there n. 16. 
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By granting a predefinition of the act, Suárez cannot avoid a predeter- 
mination of the will itself, because that is implied by it. Although cause 
and effect are distinct in themselves, in relation to predefinition they 
are equivalent. Suarez vainly objects that a determination of created 
will obstructs freedom, for an internal predefinition by the divine will 
has entirely the same effect for human freedom. 

After this extensive discussion of the internal predefinition within 
God, the decision to concur hardly needs discussion. Twisse under- 
lines that he does not found foreknowledge on simple concurrence, 
but on a certain mode of concurrence operating by determination of 
a created will to its act.'^* Suárez seems to deny that God simply (abso- 
luté) wills the act to which he wills to concur and consequently God 
neither simply wills his concurrence. Instead, to safeguard freedom at 
best Suárez holds that God does not simply concur to the act which 
is (as He foresees) to be willed by the creature, but also offers concur- 
rence to many other acts which are (as He sees) never to be willed 
by the creature. Such a conditional concurrence, however, is neither 
consistent in itself nor does it agree with Suárez’ doctrine of middle 
knowledge. 

First, it cannot be said properly that God concurs with created will 
to an act if it only does will, for to concur is nothing else than to pro- 
ceed with someone proceeding. Now, to proceed to some act is noth- 
ing else but than to produce it. So, to concur to some act is nothing 
else than to produce that act simultaneously. So, concurrence on the 
condition of human willing is utterly inconsistent: 


Can it be said properly that when a human being produces some act, God 
simultaneously produces the same act if only the human being wills, see- 
ing that the condition of the mentioned event must be outside the event 
that is affirmed under condition as the subject who makes the event 
conditional? But in this passage the condition is formally included, just 
as if the event is not to be done, but is done already. Now, it is absurd to 
affirm that God wills that a created will wills if only it wills, for one and 
the same thing (I mean the act of willing) cannot be a condition of itself. 
Indeed, what need is there for the production of an act of willing in a 
human being that God concurs, if it is merely supposed already that the 


144 Twisse elsewhere relates predetermination to the Dominicans and notes that 
the Reformed do not so much use it: Twisse, Scientia media, p. 453a: *... Calvinis- 
tas (qui tamen de Physica voluntatis humanae praedeterminatione philosophari non 


solent)..." 
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human being wills, inasmuch as hereby that act of willing is beforehand 
supposed to exist in a most sufficient manner?!^ 


Conditional concurrence makes its effect a condition for itself, which 
is impossible.'^5 It ultimately comes down to the opinion that created 
will shall produce this act if that same act shall be produced, making 
concurrence entirely superfluous. 

Second, Twisse holds Suarez’ denial that God simply wills that the 
creature wills to be alien to his own doctrine of middle knowledge. For 
thereby God infallibly foreknows that created will certainly shall will 
something if only God will concur to the production of that volition. 
Now, in order that there be a progression in God of conditional to 
simple foreknowledge, what else is required than that he decides, and 
that simply, to concur? Now, if he simply decides, it follows that both 
his concurrence and the thing itself which is infallibly to be produced 
by this concurrence are simply willed by God. Instead, Suárez only 
allows that God conditionally wills to concur. Yet, Twisse objects, in 
that case God cannot have actual foreknowledge of future contingents. 
In Suárez' account, future contingents are both on the part of God and 
on the part of the creature conditional, so they can only be known as 
conditionally future. Moreover, Twisse objects, the premised condi- 
tion itself must again be willed by God either simply or conditionally. 
If the condition is willed simply, the human act of will is also willed 
but if it is willed conditionally an absurd regression in infinity would 


145 Ibid., p. 354a: An vero sobrie dicitur, homine producente actum aliquem Deum 
simul producere eundem actum modó homo velit? cum conditio rei dictae debeat 
esse extra rem affirmatam sub conditione tanquam quiddam praestandum ad hoc, ut 
fiat res conditionata. At in hoc dicto formaliter includitur conditio tanquam res non 
praestanda, sed jam praestita. Rursus absurdum est affirmare Deum velle, ut voluntas 
creata velit modo velit: neque enim res eadem (puta actus volendi) potest esse condi- 
tio sui ipsius. Imo quid opus est ad actum volendi in homine producendum, ut Deus 
concurrat, si modo jam supponitur hominem velle? cum hoc ipso supponatur actum 
illum volendi jam dudum existere, idque sufficientissimé. 

“46 Twisse holds that concerning the divine act of willing God wills everything sim- 
ply and nothing conditionally, but that concerning the willed object one thing can 
be the condition of another. No condition can be imagined for the divine will itself, 
for when the production of a human act is willed and produced by God, it must be 
either simply or conditionally willed and produced. If simply, it follows that the act 
itself is willed also simply, if conditionally, the question can be repeated whether this 
condition itself is willed simply or conditionally and so has to be repeated in infinity 
or reduced to the simple will of God. So, it must be either denied entirely that God 
has willed or produced anything, or all things are not so much conditionally but rather 
simply willed by God. 
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follow. Finally, Twisse perceives a circular argument in the position of 
Suarez. Created will wills to produce a certain act if only God wills to 
concur to its production. Again, God wills to concur to its production, 
if only the creature wills. How can some act possibly emerge out of the 
conjunction of both conditionals? Twisse suggest that if you decide to 
go to London when I will go and I decide to go to London when you will 
go, we will never depart unless one of us simply declares to go. 

Next, Suárez explicitly states that middle knowledge cannot save 
human freedom if a definite concurrence is granted to only one act 
(out of two possibilities) by simple decision. Twisse again points out 
the impossibility of conditional concurrence and believes that no other 
advocate of middle knowledge has ever granted indefinite or condi- 
tional concurrence: 


I believe that no one born of human beings has ever put forward his 
opinion otherwise than by saying that God foreknew that act of will to 
be future, only if it was posited in such an opportunity and if God would 
concur to that act. I deem no one has ever professed or said that God 
foreknew that act of created will to be future only if God would adapt his 
concurrence both to another act and to that one. No one except Suárez 
has said that God foreknew that act of created will to be future, only if 
God would concur to it by conditional and not simple decision.'^ 


All other advocates of middle knowledge assume a definite concur- 
rence. Having foreseen that created will shall elicit that act if he con- 
curs, God extends his concurrence only to that act. According to 
Twisse, their position does not threat human freedom at all, but he 
underlines that even without middle knowledge a simple decision of 
divine will regarding human acts does not threat freedom. For God 
simply wills that this or that happens freely by a human being. 


“7 Ibid., pp. 356b-7a: At inquam ne fingi potest cum sobrietate concursus alius, 
quàm ad hunc solum actum et consequenter definité datus, idque per decretum abso- 
lutum, nec quisquam unquam, credo, post homines natos aliter extulit sententiam 
suam, quàm dicendo Deum praescivisse talem actum voluntatis futurum, modo in tali 
opportunitate posita fuerit, et modó Deus ad illum actum concursurus esset. Nemo 
unquam puto differuit, aut dixit Deum praescivisse talem actum voluntatis creatae 
futurum modó Deus tam ad alium actum quam ad hunc concursum suum commo- 
daturus esset. Nemo praeter Suaresium dixit Deum praescivisse talem actum volun- 
tatis creatae futurum esse, modó Deus ad eum concursurus esset per decretum non 
absolutum sed conditionatum. Twisse also remarks that even Suárez has not admitted 
conditional concurrence till now, for he always presented middle knowledge by saying 
that God foreknows that created will shall do this in certain circumstances, if God will 
concur to that production. 
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The preferred mode of knowledge at which Suarez finally arrives, 
interprets divine foreknowledge as “a simple intuition of truth, or of 
the event which is future in its own aspect of time.” Yet, given that 
future contingents are knowable in the aspect of being future, it is 
entirely senseless to inquire how God knows them or reduce it to sim- 
ple intuition, because that is universally acknowledged. The various 
modes Suarez has treated tried to formulate an answer to the problem 
of determination, but his own appeal to simple intuition only sup- 
poses futurition instead of explaining it. He vainly refers to the aspect 
of simple intuition in the other opinions, because they can only be 
interpreted consistently if they reduce the aspect of being future to 
voluntative being and determination by divine will.'* 

In the final chapter of his first book, Suarez tries to show the com- 
patibility of infallible foreknowledge and created freedom. He basically 
argues that God knows future contingents insofar as they are already 
contingently future, and therefore this knowledge cannot spoil its con- 
tingency. Twisse again notes the fallacy that the eventual existence of 
an event suffices to make it future before it exists. In this context, 
Suárez speaks about the “free use of a [human] cause,” whereas Twisse 
contends he more properly should have spoken about “the free and 
future production by a mind gifted creature of an effect which is imag- 
ined to be future.” In this way, however, he does not offer a cause of 
futurition but merely a double pretension of futurition, since both the 
operation of the cause and its effect are indifferent. 

Contrasting this intrinsic determination against any extrinsic deter- 
mination, Suarez contests only what his opponents do not contend, 
for they do not support that an extrinsic determination made by the 
Creator harms the free potency of proximate causes.'? In this respect, 
the Reformed theologian expressly accepts the requisite of power to 
both possible opposites (potestas ad utrumlibet) for human freedom.'^? 
Nevertheless, Twisse requires this extrinsic determination not merely 


148 Twisse discusses the opinions of Boethius, Thomas, and the Dominicans and 
interprets Boethius and Thomas with Bradwardine in a Scotistic sense in contrast to 
both Jesuits and Dominicans, Ibid., p. 400a. 

1 Ibid., p. 414a: "Sin ponatur esse causa rei futurae, si tamen causet eam con- 
tingenter et libere, hoc est ex libera potestate causae inferioris, quis non videat hinc 
confirmatum iri potius quam imminutum liberam potestatem causae inferioris." 

150 Ibid., see also p. 17b: “Contingenter peccare est peccare cum potentia non 
peccandi." 
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as the only possible cause of futurition, but even for human willing 
itself: 


Just as you say that the supposition of divine knowledge does not hinder 
the contingency of future events at all, because this supposition depends 
on the free power of the proximate cause, so I say that the supposition 
of divine will does not impede the contingency of future events at all, 
because this supposition is such that the free power of the proximate cause 
depends on it, therefore, just like divine knowledge does not remove the 
freedom of acting, so divine will confirms the very same as far as it is 
necessary to imagine that what happens is willed, if only what is willed 
happens contingently, the freedom of acting will be unharmed. 


Free creatures cannot actually will without the support of their Maker, 
but the effectivity of divine will even secures the contingency of their 
willing, since God wills the effect to be produced contingently and 
freely. Therefore, his irresistible will does not necessitate things at all, 
the implied necessity of the effect also including its contingent or free 
mode: 


So it happens that mind-gifted and free causes, being entirely unhin- 
dered by the necessity following the determination by divine will, keep 
a possibility both to do what they omit and to omit what they do. This 
possibility remains, not because a possibility exists in them to form the 
opposite act, that is not to sin with that supposition of divine determina- 
tion, in which sense we say it is not possible in composite sense, because 
it is impossible to do two contradictories simultaneously, but this possi- 
bility remains because that supposition of divine determination does not 
exclude a simple possibility to sin or not to sin, neither does this sup- 
position constitute that possibility, just as this determination is in itself 
outside the alternatives of its potentiality, so to speak, until that cause 
actually sins itself. Indeed, I say, this determination rather confirms the 
possibility to both opposites, because it determines a mind-gifted cause 
to do this or that (according to the substance of the act or according to 


5! Ibid., p. 415b: Dico itaque, quatenus a Deo volitum est aliquid, necesse est ut 
fiat...non modo ut fiat, sed ut contingenter fiat, quippe cum Dei voluntas sit irresist- 
ibilis. Quare sicut tu dicis suppositionem scientiae divinae nihil obstare futurorum 
contingentiae, quia scilicet haec suppositio dependet a libera potestate causae proxi- 
mae; ita ego dico, suppositionem voluntatis divinae nihil officere futurorum contin- 
gentiae, quia scilicet haec suppositio ejusmodi est, ex qua dependeat libera potestas 
causae proximae, adeo ut sicut scientia non tollit libertatem agendi, ita voluntas divina 
eandem confirmet; utcumque necesse esse fingatur, ut fiat quod volitum est, modo 
tamen volitum fuerit evenire contingenter, salva res erit. 
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its moral goodness) with the possibility to do the contrary and to omit 
what it does.'*? 


Twisse utilizes the distinction between antecedent and following 
necessity (necessitas antecedens-consequens), which is equivalent to 
the later division of necessity of the consequent and consequence.’ 
The determination of divine will implies a hypothetical or following 
necessity that does not rule out the possibility to contrary and contra- 
dicting possibilities of created will, but only actualizes one of them in 
concurrence with the mind-gifted will itself. In this determination by 
the divine will, the human will retains the other possibilities in its free 
production. Twisse carefully notes that divine determination neither 
constitutes nor eliminates any possibilities of human freedom, since it 
remains outside these possibilities and only relates unto them in the 
actual determination of the will itself. 

Suarez’ rejection of extrinsic determination implies a temporalist 
account of modality. Concerning present and past, a cause is already 
reduced to act, so it does not have any possibility to undo its effect. 
Only concerning future effects a cause simply has the possibility and 
freedom not to accomplish its effect. Twisse replies that this temporal 
solution is not helpful, for the necessity of past, present, and future is 
the same and likewise both past, present, and future can be contin- 
gent as well.^* Twisse readily admits that concerning future effects a 


1? Ibid., p. 416b: Atque hinc sit, ut causae rationales et liberae, nihil obstante neces- 
sitate ex divinae voluntatis determinatione consequente retineant potestatem, tam ad 
faciendam quod omittunt, quam ad omittendum quod faciunt. Non quod in illis sit 
potestas ad componendum oppositum actum, id est non peccare cum illa supposi- 
tione, quo sensu dicimus, non posse in sensu composito, quia non potest simul duo 
contradictoria facere: sed quod illa suppositio non excludat potestatem simpliciter 
ad peccandum, vel non peccandum, nec constituat illam prout in se est extra ter- 
minos suae potentialitatis, ut sic dicam, donec in re ipsa peccet. Imo, inquam, con- 
firmat potius potestatem ad utrumlibet, quia determinat causam rationalem hoc aut 
illud facturam secundum substantiam actus vel secundum moralitatem ejus bonam, 
cum potestate faciendi contrarium et quod facit, omittendi. Twisse elaborates on the 
example Peter will sin and utilizes Suárez' phrasing of the compatibility of necessity 
and freedom, yet supposing divine determination instead of Peter's future determina- 
tion, see 3.2.1. 

53 For example, Twisse refers to the necessitas antecedens at pp. 266 and 267; to 
the necessitas consequens also at pp. 129 and 258. I have found only references to the 
other distinction that are derived from Suárez. For the Anselmian origin of necessitas 
praecedens and sequens, see Desmond Paul Henry, The Logic of Saint Anselm (London, 
1967), pp. 172-80. 

‘54 The basic concept of Twisse in this respect is again the voluntative being (in esse 
volito), in which both past, present and future are known. The temporal actualiza- 
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cause has the possibility not to realize it for the present. Yet, Suarez 
should have proven that a cause has the possibility to accomplish that 
a future effect is not future, which is untrue. For any contingent effect 
is never future on account of a second cause, but only in virtue of the 
first cause, which alone produces these effects in the voluntative being 
(in esse volito), and consequently in future being (in esse futuro). So, 
the possibility is not in question, but the determination of the future. 
Twisse holds only present determination to be suitable for second 
causes, whereas Suárez seems to eternalize human agency. 

Twisse confidently ends his Exposition on Suarez’ first book with the 
assertion that only the decision of divine will constitutes future events 
and their contingent mode of futurition, making them knowable and 
subsequently actual in the mode in which God had constituted them 
to happen. 


3.9 CONDITIONAL FUTURE CONTINGENTS 


Twisse severely criticizes the design of Suárez’ second treatise. Start- 
ing with the question whether God does have conditional knowledge, 
he secretly supposes that both the thing is knowable in this mode and 
the existence of knowledge of this thing. Yet, if that were both true, no 
one would reasonably discuss whether this knowledge pertains to God, 
for he knows all which is knowable and known. On account of human 
freedom, Twisse holds knowledge of this kind to be impossible: 


Supposing a free will here and now being situated in such circumstances 
and proposed to operate, if at least these circumstances do not hinder 
that it is indifferent to do this or not to do it, it does not follow more 
that free will shall do this than not do it. Consequently, it is not more 
true that it shall do this than not do this and consequently it is not 
more true that this is future than not future; therefore, it cannot be fore- 
known more (even by God) that this is future than not future.’> 


tion of foreknown events does not alter their structural modal aspects, and only adds 
another hypothetical necessity (necessity of event) to other hypothetical ones (neces- 
sity of immutability and infallibility). 

55 'Twisse, Scientia media, p. 424a: Rursus dico, posita voluntate libera hic et nunc, 
cum quibuscunque conditionibus constituta et applicata ad operandum; si modo istis 
conditionibus nequaquam obstantibus indifferens sit ad agendum hoc vel non agen- 
dum, non magis sequetur hoc acturam esse quam non acturam, et consequenter non 
magis verum est eam hoc acturam esse, quam non acturam et consequenter non magis 
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So, Twisse denies that God knows what a person would do if it were 
created, for its will does not follow from its creation. Twisse notes 
Suarez’ opinion that events can be foreknown by God as future before 
he has defined anything about them by his will to be unprecedented 
in any advocate of middle knowledge." Subsequently, he deals with 
Suarez’ appeal to authority and his arguments. 


3.9.1 The Case against Middle Knowledge 


Suárez explained the absence of middle knowledge in medieval theol- 
ogy by reducing it to knowledge of vision, but Twisse ironically notes 
that even Suárez does not equate both kinds of future contingents, 
whereas other Jesuits like Valentia rather subsume middle knowledge 
under knowledge of plain understanding." Subsequently, he discusses 
the positions of Durandus, Bonaventure, Thomas, the Nominalists, or 
other scholastics and argues that Suárez cannot appeal to them. 

Next, Twisse reproaches Suárez for trying to fit middle knowledge 
in this scheme, for it is entirely alien to it. The ground of the distinc- 
tion is that the one is prior to and the other following determination 
of divine will, the first being knowledge of simply necessary things 
and the other of things that are subject to the free choice of God. In 
this sense, the distinction is known and accepted by all theologians 
and it is adequate, inasmuch as its members are contradictory oppo- 
sites. Instead, Suárez, following Vasquez, fits in middle knowledge by 
a distinction of the determination of divine will into future and actual, 
situating middle knowledge structurally before the determination but 
with this future determination as one of its objects, being in this way 
also directed to free events and future contingents.^* Middle knowl- 
edge perceives them as conditionally true or as future in virtue of that 


verum est, illud futurum esse quam non futurum; unde consequens est, non magis 
praesciri posse (vel à Deo) quod futurum sit, quam quod non futurum. 

P$ See n. 148. 

17 Gregory of Valencia (1550-1603, Doctor doctorum) was a Jesuit theologian of 
the generation before Suárez and one of his teachers. He played an important part 
in the controversy De Auxiliis and wrote one of the first comprehensive theological 
works among the Jesuits, the influential Commentariorum theologicorum tomi quatuor 
(Ingolstadt, 1591). 

55 The Jesuit theologian Gabriel Vasquez (1549-1604) and Suárez seemed to have 
been rivals, often being at odds with each other. Here Twisse notes a concordance 
of both, but later on notes that Suárez assumes the determinate truth-value of actual 
future contingents before any divine decision, whereas Vasquez allows only condi- 
tional knowledge in this respect. 
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divine will. In this respect, it belongs to knowledge of vision, although 
it somehow participates in knowledge of plain understanding as being 
prior to divine determination. 

Twisse objects that the determination of divine will cannot be con- 
sidered as future, being a temporal category, but indicates it neither 
can be structurally foreknown. Although divine determination in a 
structurally prior moment can be imagined as only possible, divine 
will determines itself and thereby does not move to the condition of 
things being future, but is already present. The knowledge God has 
before his determination is entirely necessary, even conditional future 
events like If God determines to create the world, the world will be 
created. So, this knowledge is part of his knowledge of plain under- 
standing, dealing with propositions that are true independently of any 
cause, whereas the conditionals Suárez means involve causes. 

Having questioned Suárez' appeal to authority, Twisse also scru- 
tinizes his arguments. Concerning his first argument from the per- 
fection of providence, Twisse replies that Suárez’ conception of the 
mode of providence reveals indeed the most perfect way of affecting 
others among human beings, but is indecent for God. For knowing all 
situations can only render as conjectural and probable knowledge of 
human operations. Unjustly an event is stated to be future on account 
of a certain condition, which being fulfilled, does not make the event 
more future than not future, remaining indifferent to both. 

Suarez’ second argument draws on the determinate truth-value of 
future conditionals. Twisse remarks that after four chapters on con- 
ditional knowledge, Suárez finally draws near to the real issue, but 
instead of his sequence of hypotheses to solve it, the real point must 
be whether any conditional proposition, which is not necessary, must 
be held to be true and by which cause it has moved to the condition 
of future things. According to Suárez, the proposition If Peter would 
live today in this situation, he would do this is true, not on account of a 
necessary consequence, but only because in that situation that effect is 
in fact connected with that cause. Twisse concedes it can receive deter- 
minate truth-value on account of extrinsic determination by divine 
will. Yet, apart from that, this conditional is at best only probable, for 
given the condition, the event is still only possible, Peter being indif- 
ferent to both opposites. 

Twisse entirely rejects Suárez' non-inferential interpretation of con- 
ditional propositions. In that interpretation the most senseless propo- 
sitions have to be accepted. Next, regarding conditional future events, 
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naturally the existence of Peter in this situation is supposed prior to 
his operations. Yet, when these propositions only connote a connec- 
tion of both parts of the proposition, the structural priority of the 
cause in relation to its effect is disguised. Consequently, the inferential 
character of conditionals is even strengthened into an equivalence: it 
is just as true that If Peter would exist in this situation, he would do 
this and If Peter would do this, he would exist in this situation, which 
is plainly false. 

Next to these objections, Twisse discusses Suarez’ arguments for 
a non-inferential interpretation of conditional propositions. First, 
Suarez unjustly refers to common language, for whenever something 
is expressed hypothetically as probable: 


Much more is signified than a future connection of antecedent and con- 
sequent of whatever kind, na-mely, a future connection just as some 
chain of things with the nature of an inference. Now, if this connection 
lacks, we by no means call these hypothetical propositions probable, for 
nobody would reasonably call a proposition such as If the rooster crows, 
the sea will rise probable, although in reality a connection of the indi- 
cated things might happen.’ 


According to Twisse, the conjecture of futurition of something surely 
proceeds by way of inference, especially because the futurition of 
something is conceived by way of hypothesis. Now, regarding the sen- 
tence If Peter would exist in this situation, he would do this it is not 
necessary to affirm that Peter has such powers or conditions in order 
that necessarily this will be done, only that it will be done either nec- 
essarily or contingently. Indeed, it will happen contingently, being a 
free act. Still, it can happen that it is necessary, that Peter will do this, 
namely by supposing a determination of divine will about this event, 
by which it is necessary that Peter will do this, yet not necessarily but 
contingently and freely will do it. Twisse refers to prophecies like the 
dismissal of the Judeans from Babylonian exile to illustrate that only 


19 Twisse, Scientia media, pp. 456b-57a:...longe amplius significatur, quàm ante- 
cedentis cum consequente conjunctionem futuram: nempe non modo conjunctionem 
rerum qualiumcunque, sed tanquam rerum vinculo aliquo naturae connexatum con- 
junctionem futuram; qua quidem connexione deficiente, nequaquam dicimus hujus- 
modi propositiones hypotheticas verisimiles esse aut probabiles; neque enim quisquam 
sobrius diceret hujusmodi propositionem verisimilem esse aut probabilem, Si Gallus 
cantet, mare intumescet, licet fieri posset rerum indicaturum in natura realis conjuctio. 
The example is derived from the discussion with Penotti: although he favors middle 
knowledge, he rejects truth in these kind of conditionals. 
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in this sense can conditional propositions be accepted and do no harm 
to human freedom. In itself, however, these conditionals are unde- 
termined, because they are not necessary either formally by a certain 
connection between antecedent and consequent or materially by some 
causal connection. 

Second, Suárez unjustly holds that a non-inferential mode of sig- 
nifying agrees with the signified things in conditional propositions. 
For, as was said, hypothetical propositions denote more than a mere 
connection of signified events, signifying the probability or expected 
truth of the consequence. Moreover, Suarez’ mental experiment with 
regard to Peter’s sin baselessly shifts from its possibility to its actuality, 
whereas the fact that Peter is in such a situation only makes it possible 
that he will sin. So, in supposition of this condition a mind can indeed 
enunciate the unconditional proposition Peter will sin, but this propo- 
sition is not more true than false, because it does not agree more with 
the signified event than it disagrees with it, inasmuch as the signified 
thing on this condition remains indifferent to being future or not being 
future. So, Twisse says, not so much these conditional propositions are 
undetermined, but rather the events (that are signified by these propo- 
sitions as determined) really are not more determined to that part to 
which they are called determined than to the other contradicting pos- 
sibility. Suarez’ reply that in every contradiction necessarily only one 
part is true, does not solve anything, for apart from divine determina- 
tion it cannot be known by God which one will be realized. 

Likewise, Suárez chronological argument granting determinate 
truth-value of future contingent propositions such as Peter will sin, 
even before determination of the divine will, is invalid. According to 
Twisse, in this case structural priority is impossible, because structural 
priority applies to things which are the ground of the other, but these 
conditionals are not the ground of divine determination, but rather 
the other way around, just as in the case of actual future contingents 
they are future because God has determined them.'? Moreover, God 
cannot conceive any contingent as future before his own decision, 
because prior to his decision it is impossible that a possible thing 
moves to the condition of being future. Finally, the sin of Peter is not 
actually future on account of the divine decision merely to create Peter 


160 See n. 140. 
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and to constitute him in a certain situation, so neither is it condition- 
ally future before divine determination. 

Regarding Suarez’ argument for determinate truth-value on account 
of the free and future determination of the second cause itself, Twisse 
again objects that eternal futurition cannot occur by temporal deter- 
mination to present existence, which is merely to say that human will- 
ing is future, because it is future. 

Suarez’ discussion of the mode of knowledge equated the issue of 
actual and conditional foreknowledge. Yet, Twisse objects, the dif- 
ficulty is far greater in the case of conditionally future contingents, 
inasmuch as they are actually not future at all: for the fulfillment 
of the condition does not make them more future than not future. 
So, the proper question is not so much the mode of knowledge but 
rather the knowability of conditionally future contingents itself. Suarez 
feigns that God perceives by his infinite perception the truth of the 
event (veritas rei), although the thing seems to be undetermined in 
its cause and does not yet exist on the part of the thing itself. Twisse 
wonders how an event that is not determined in its cause nor in itself 
nevertheless has truth-value, whereas it is by itself merely indifferent 
and cannot be moved from the condition of undetermined things to 
the condition of being future without a cause. He suspects that Suarez 
masked this problem by speaking about the seeming indeterminateness 
of the event in its cause, although he has justly dismissed a determina- 
tion in the second cause. 


3.9.2 Divine Knowledge and Will 


Suarez disclaimed that conditional knowledge would hamper divine 
freedom, inasmuch as it lends God knowledge of future contingents 
independent of his will. He denies it to be an imperfection of God that 
he cannot hinder merely contingent events on account of his fore- 
knowledge, because exactly this knowledge belongs to his perfection. 
Scornfully Twisse comments: 


Therefore, the necessity must be admired, which they have imported 
in this affair, a necessity of an extent even the Stoics hardly have ever 
invented, by which they bind Jupiter himself! Hereto leads the Jesuit 
doctrine of determinate truth-value of one part of a contradicting pair of 
possibilities apart from determination of the divine will, even in future 
contingents. Now, I say about this contradicting pair, the world either 
will be or will not be, that one part has been determinately true from 
eternity apart from the divine will. Therefore, it has been necessary that 
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the world would be; and by the same reason it has been necessary that 
all things would happen in that way in which they happen and it was 
not possible that all things would be ordained otherwise by the counsel 
of God than as they in fact are ordained. So, the whole will of God is 
subjected to this most Stoic necessity.’ 


Suarez objected that conditional knowledge supposes God’s free 
decision as future and therefore does not harm divine freedom. Yet, 
Twisse objects, the knowledge of God is true and infallible, so it has 
been necessary that God would decide whatever he knew what was to 
be decided by him, neither was it possible to decide otherwise. If this 
is not to introduce fate, what else can be called so? 

Twisse wonders how Suarez’ solves his own objection that granting 
foreknowledge of the divine decision implies that it was not possible 
for God not to have that decision. Although this necessity originates 
on account of foreknowledge that is at least dependent on some free 
decision of God, yet, inasmuch as this knowledge is strictly natural, 
this knowledge necessarily is not free. So, everything that is a conse- 
quence on account of this kind of knowledge necessarily is a conse- 
quence even with a natural necessity. 

Next, Twisse notices that Suarez draws a parallel between created 
contingents and the uncreated acts of divine will. Just like the for- 
mer are known first as possible things, then as future and finally as 
present things, so divine decision can be considered first as possible, 
then as future and finally as present in different structural moments in 
God. Twisse contests the parallel, for divine will explains the transition 
from being possible to being future of created contingents, whereas 
it is unintelligible what can make divine decision itself move in the 
same way: the actual decision itself does not make it future, but only 
present.!€? 


161 Ibid., p. 465b: Admirandam itaque necessitatem invehunt isti, quantam vix Sto- 
ici unquam excogitarunt, qua Iovem ipsum constringerent. Huc redit doctrina Jesuit- 
arum de altera parte contradictionis etiam in futuris contingentibus determinaté vera, 
seclusa divinae voluntatis determinatione. Ergo inquam hujus contradictionis Mundus 
vel erit, vel non, pars altera vera fuit determinaté idque ab aeterno, seclusa voluntate 
Dei, ergo necesse fuit, ut mundus fieret; pari ratione necesse fuit ut omnia evenirent eo 
modo quo eveniunt, nec fieri potuit ut consilio Dei aliter ordinarentur omnia, quàm 
ordinata sunt, et proinde necessitati isti Stoicissimae subjecta est universa voluntas 
Dei. 

1? Twisse again applies his contingency argument, starting with Suárez’ assump- 
tion that divine decision is determinately future in the second structural moment. 
Now, in this moment divine decision cannot be future on account of itself, so another 
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Suarez appealed to structural moments in God as having indepen- 
dence or presupposition towards each other. For Twisse, structural 
moments properly connote that some things are known in the first 
respect that are known apart from others, that is when the others 
things are not known. On the other hand, those who are known not 
in that way are known only in the later respect. So, knowledge of pos- 
sible things precedes knowledge of future things, and it can be by no 
means the other way around. For something can be considered as pos- 
sible although it is not future, whereas something can be only future 
that is also possible. Therefore: 


In the first structural moment it is known that something is possible. 
Now, this is likewise known in the second and in every structural 
moment, inasmuch as being possible denotes a non-repugnancy...and 
in the same way all things belonging to necessary truth are known in 
the first structural moment, which nevertheless are likewise known also 
in every structural moment... But those things belonging to the second 
structural moment are not such that they are known likewise in the 
first structural moment, for those things that are known in the second 
structural moment as future, were not known also in the first struc- 
tural moment as future, but only as possible and being indifferent both 
towards non-futurition and futurition.!6? 


Twisse begins with a strict logical definition of possibility as non-re- 
pugnancy to exist. Naturally, possibility precedes actuality, so Suárez 
improperly confounds distinct things. Moreover, he himself still dis- 
tinguishes several structural moments in order to avoid all divine 
knowledge to be simply necessary. For that reason he discerns three 
different structural moments, in the intermediate middle knowl- 
edge God perceiving his decision as future and in it hypothetically 
knows all future contingents too. Twisse makes several objections 


cause must be supposed, which is impossible. Suárez can only hold that God by his 
decision in the condition of being future is the cause why his decision is future, which 
is only to suppose what is precisely in question. 

1$ Ibid., p. 479a: In primo signo rationis intelligitur aliquid esse possibile: hoc 
autem in secundo et in omni signo rationis ita esse intelligitur, quatenus esse possi- 
bile notat negationem repugnantiae...ad eundem modum in primo signo rationis esse 
intelliguntur quaecuncque sunt veritatis necessariae, quae tamen etiam in omni signo 
rationis ita esse intelliguntur....quibus secundum signum rationis deputatur, ea non 
ita se habere intelliguntur in primo signo rationis, neque enim quae in secundo signo 
rationis intelliguntur ut futura, etiam in primo signo rationis intelligebantur tanquam 
futura, verüm in illo primo signo rationis intelligebantur duntaxat ut possibilia et indif- 
ferenter se habentia tàm ad non futuritionem quàm ad futuritionem. 
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that all center on the crucial function of divine willing with respect 
to foreknowledge of future contingents. According to him, regarding 
divine knowledge only two different structural moments are possible: 
God knows all possibilities and necessary truth in his own essence as 
essence (that is as not yet willing) and all that is future in his essence as 
willing. By no means an intermediate between both can be imagined, 
since the essence cannot be considered as willing before it is actually 
willing. 

Next, Twisse senses that granting a foreknowledge of the divine 
decision itself hampers the contingency of future contingents. Suarez 
holds the knowledge of possibilities to be more necessary than condi- 
tional foreknowledge in the second structural moment. So, he admits 
that divine knowledge before his decision has the character of neces- 
sary truth, even concerning future events, although with a lesser kind 
of necessity than possible events. However, anything that is intuitively 
known by God before his decision is simply necessary, because no 
supposition can be imagined by which these events become necessarily 
future. Now, there are no degrees in simple necessity, so these condi- 
tionally future contingents have to be simply necessary. 

Third, Suárez claim of presupposition concerning different struc- 
tural moments, holding knowledge in antecedent moments to be an 
abstraction (quasi per abstractionem praecisivam) of the knowledge in 
subsequent moments does apply for the difference between possible 
and future events, but not for the two later moments and the events 
that are distinguished by them. Twisse asks whether Suarez wishes 
to make divine decision (which is constituted by him in the third 
moment) dependent on the futurition of events (which are established 
by him in the second moment). On the contrary, Twisse holds that the 
futurition of events depends on divine decision. Obviously, Suárez will 
reply that the futurition of events is only conditionally supposed prior 
to divine decision. However, the futurition of divine decision itself is 
figured unconditionally before the actual decision and therefore God 
must even know all future contingents unconditionally before his 
decision: 


If God knows that future contingents are conditionally future, namely 
under the condition that God will decide to concur to their production 
and simultaneously knows that he will decide to concur to their pro- 
duction, then he certainly simply knows that they are future... Now, on 
account of Suarez’ opinion, God both knows that they are future if he 
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will decide in that way and at the same time that he will decide such. 
Therefore, he simply knew them to be future.’™ 


Twisse additionally mentions Suarez’ claim that regarding future con- 
tingents one proposition of a contradicting pair is simply and deter- 
minately true before divine decision. Therefore, all future contingents 
have to be simply true before divine decision. Consequently, Suarez 
in vain supposes various structural moments before divine decision, 
wherein future contingents are determinately true in the latter, but 
not in the former one. Twisse unveils the fatal consequences of Suarez’ 
opinion: 


He openly concedes all future events to be simply future before divine 
decision...even divine decision itself was simply future before it was, 
that is, not by any cause either outside or inside God, which made this 
decision -which is by its own nature merely indifferent both to non-fu- 
turition and futurition- move from the condition of being indifferent to 
the condition of being determinately future: therefore, it remains that it 
is only by its own nature made determinately future, that is, by a natural 
necessity and not by freedom (for freedom is exercised by the decision, 
but by these Doctors it is stated that this decision is simply future before 
it is present). Consequently, all things that happen outside God, even all 
that are constituted inside God happened, happen, and will happen in 
eternity without any free choice but merely by necessary compliance. 
What is it to deny God and to introduce manifest atheism, if not this?° 


16 Ibid., p. 481b: Si Deus novit ea futura esse conditionaté, nempe modo Deus 
decreturus esset ad ea producenda concurrere, simulque novit Deum decreturum esse 
ad ea producenda concurrere, tim profectó novit ea futura esse absoluté (nam posito 
decreto Dei de concurrendo ad productionem eorumdem, fatetur Suarez ea absolute 
futura esse). At Deus ex Suarii sententia et novit ea futura esse modó Deus decreverit; 
simulque novit Deum hoc decreturum esse, ergo novit ea futura esse absolute. 

15 Tbid., p. 482a,b: Ex professo concedit omnia futura esse absoluta futura, ante 
decretum Dei...etiam ipsam Dei decretum absolute futurum erat antequam esset; 
idque non à causa aliqua sive extra Deum sive intra Deum, quae faceret decretum 
istud natura sua mere indifferens tam ad non futuritionem quàm ad futuritionem, 
transire ex conditione rei indifferentis, in conditionem rei ad futuritionem determina- 
tae: superest ergó ut non aliundé quàm ex natura sua, hoc est necessitate naturae non 
libertate (nam libertas exeritur decreto; at decretum antequam praesens esset, ponitur 
ab istis Doctoribus absolute futurum esse) unde consequens est, omnia quae fiunt 
extra Deum, etiam omnia qua constituuntur intra Deum evenisse atque evenire, atque 
in aeternum eventura esse, nullo libertatis arbitrio; sed mero necessitatis obsequio: et 
quid est Deum negare atque atheismum manifestum introducere, si hoc non est? 
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Twisse argues again by his usual contingency argument that Suarez 
only can affirm futurition apart from divine decision by introducing 
fate.’°° 

Suarez’ reply that the truth-value of foreknowledge is based upon 
the free use of human will is invalid, for the free use of human will is 
later than the futurition of the event and what is prior cannot depend 
on the posterior. For instance, the conversion of Paul was future from 
eternity, so the actual conversion of Paul being accomplished in time 
cannot cause the futurition of his conversion or its eternal determina- 
tion to futurition. Paul’s actual conversion in a certain time does not 
make it future from eternity, but conversely its being future from eter- 
nity on account of divine constitution accomplishes actual conversion 
in a certain time. 

Suarez defended his division of three structural moments in divine 
knowledge by a comparison with chronological priority. Just as divine 
will in so far as it is able to will freely this or that is structurally known 
before God knows what he actually wills, so his will in so far as it shall 
will something can also be known structurally before God knows what 
he actually wills. Twisse rejects the comparison, for the free power of 
God to choose is present, and therefore necessarily known by him. 
Yet, the volition that Suárez calls future is neither present nor future, 
because it cannot be determined presently to futurition by something 
else and by itself it is only determined to actual existence. 

Finally, Twisse charges Suarez of drawing two “unsound Jesuit con- 
victions” from his suppositions and arguments: 


First, God has this conditional knowledge of future contingent acts of 
created wills structurally before he has freely decided anything about any 
created will, which is to know that things are future before they are 
future. For we have demonstrated most often, that this is implied by 
what Suarez says. The second is in harmony with this, namely: in God 
is free knowledge before his free decision, as if his will were not the root 
of freedom (radix libertatis). Although (in order that I acknowledge 
what is true here) on account of the first supposition it rather follows 
that this knowledge is of events happening not so much freely and 


16 Suarez’ counterargument that the foreknowledge of Christ likewise did not ham- 
per his freedom does not apply, because this knowledge implies a necessity of supposi- 
tion that agrees with freedom. For this knowledge depends on the free and effective 
decision of God and therefore all foreknown events are produced contingently and 
freely. 
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contingently but necessarily, even with an unconditional necessity, as is 
shown above.'* 


Ironically, Twisse allows this kind of knowledge to precede divine deci- 
sion, underlining its necessary character. Middle knowledge replaces 
divine guidance by a more than Stoic fate. 


3.10 CONCLUSION 


The contingency argument is the cornerstone of Twisse’s position. It 
explains the relation between contingency and determination by start- 
ing with the hypothesis of synchronic contingency. On the basis of this 
simultaneous and real possibility, a determination in itself is impos- 
sible. Since contingency implies indetermination towards futurition, 
futurition has to be derived from some cause that actualizes one of 
the possibilities. The next step is to claim that this determination is 
from eternity, since God foreknows it from eternity. So, the cause that 
intends to actualize this possibility has to be eternal too. The only eter- 
nal cause is God. Moreover, in God only his will can be the cause of 
this determination. This contingency argument is the explication of 
Twisse’s own position, connecting the futurition of future contingents 
to divine will. It provides a certain foundation both for divine provi- 
dence and foreknowledge, since God effectively guides and knows 
everything. 

The argument also reveals the inconsistency of conditional knowl- 
edge. Contingent states of affairs require a cause that produces them 
and makes the corresponding conditional true. Before divine decision 
no such cause can be imagined, so no truth and no knowledge can 
obtain. 

The contingency argument also discloses Twisse’s traditional-histor- 
ical background. Sarah Hutton depicts him as a staunch Aristotelian 


17 Ibid., p. 487a: Ad extremum procedit ex suppositionibus et commentis pure 
Jesuiticis praeter omnem sobrietatem confictis. Quarum prima est: Deum habere hanc 
scientiam conditionatam de actibus voluntatis creatae priùs, secundum rationem, quàm 
ipse aliquid libere decernat circa ullam creaturarum voluntatum, hoc est prius scire 
res futures esse quàm futurae sint. Nam huc tendere, quod dicit Suarez jam à nobis 
saepissimé demonstratum est; altera est huic consentanea, nempe prius esse in Deo sci- 
entiam liberam, quàm decretum liberum, quasi veró voluntas non esset radix libertatis. 
Licet, ut fatear quod verum est, ex superiore suppositione potius sequitur scientiam 
istam esse rerum non tam liberé et contingenter evenientium, quàm necessarió, idque 
necessitate absoluta, prout in superioribus ostensum est. 
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but in the context of the natural knowledge of God, Twisse succinctly 
reveals the basic problem of Aristotle’s philosophy: 


Nay, this great teacher into the secrets of Nature, denyed his Omnipo- 
tency, for they could not [have been] drawn to believe that he was able 
to produce any thing out of nothing, this was the generall opinion of 
them all in a manner. Thence hee proceeded to deny that the world had 
a beginning: and to maintain that God wrought all that hee wrought by 
natural necessity, and not by freedom of will. Yet, this eternall power 
and Godhead they did acknowledge, and that hee was to bee worshipped 
for the dignity of his nature. 


Aristotle was not only ignorant of God as Redeemer and Author of 
grace, but even in his statements of God as Creator he could not allow 
contingent causation, and so in fact denied both Creation and Provi- 
dence. Twisse charges the Jesuits of escaping Aristotle’s determinism 
by denying any definite causation to God at all, but if they are consis- 
tent, they have to deny the determinate truth-value of future contin- 
gents as well. 

Instead, Twisse is better viewed as a Scotist, systematically exploit- 
ing the notion of contingent causation in a volitional model.'? Syn- 
chronic contingency presents a balanced view on divine freedom and 
foreknowledge, but likewise enables human freedom. The contingency 
of divine decision and the structural possibilities for created agency 
always secure alternativity (potestas ad opposita). Therefore, condi- 
tional knowledge is not needed to secure human freedom. 

The intuitionist model cannot explain the determinate truth-value of 
future contingents. Instead, Twisse founds the knowability of respec- 
tively possible and future things on divine essence and will, resulting 
in three kinds of knowable being: 


168 Hutton, “Thomas Jackson’ (see above, n. 66), 649-50, Twisse, Treatise, p. 213. 

19 Stephen Strehle shortly discusses Twisse to illustrate “the approbation of even 
extreme voluntaristic ideas” among the Calvinists. Strehle argues for an interpretation 
of Twisse as a Nominalist, reporting “a legacy in the improprieties of Ockhamistic 
speculation,” Stephen Strehle, Calvinism, Federalism, and Scholasticism. A Study of 
the Reformed Doctrine of Covenant (Bern, 1988), pp. 104-12. Unfortunately, Strehle 
utilizes a rather indefinite concept of voluntarism, not distinguishing Scotism and 
Nominalism. Twisse’s stance upon divine will and his use of the distinction between 
absolute and ordained power is common to both traditions, but are applied by Twisse 
in a Scotistic manner. For a more proper treatment of voluntarism, see Henri Veld- 
huis, ‘Ordained and Absolute Power in Scotus’ Ordinatio I 44, Vivarium 38 (2000), 
222-30. 
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1. essential = knowable being absolute power possibles 

2. known being knowledge of plain understanding 

3. voluntative = knowable being decision of the will 

4. known being knowledge of vision future things 
5. factual = knowable being ordained power actual things 
6. known being knowledge of vision 


Fig. 3: The aspects of being in relation to God's power, will and knowledge” 


The Reformed model of divine agency is clearly supposed in this dis- 
tinction of intentional and actual being. The known being of things is 
founded in their knowable being, which is linked respectively to divine 
essence (absolute power), will, and ordained power. So, possibles are 
knowable because they are possible in virtue of divine omnipotence, 
future things are knowable because they are future in virtue of divine 
decision, and actual things are knowable because they are actually 
effected by divine power. On the contrary, conditional knowledge 
lacks a basis for certainty and Suárez rejects voluntative being, conse- 
quently being unable to uphold knowledge of vision either. The only 
way to grant certainty is to attribute essential being to future events, 
introducing a determinate truth-value by a more than Stoic fate. 


7? The categories one till four (and six) are intentional being, whereas five concerns 
real being. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE REMONSTRANT DEBATE: 
CONDITIONALIZING DIVINE WILL 


4.1 Simon EPiscoPrus (1583-1643) 


The Reformed physician Johan Van Beverwijck (1594-1647) worked 
in Dordrecht during an outbreak of pestilence in the thirties.’ He 
observed much hygienical carelessness, which was frequently moti- 
vated by a strong providential trust. Abiding in the shadow of the 
Almighty, people felt safe from the pestilence that stalks in darkness 
(Ps.91). 

Probably for that reason, Van Beverwijck addressed all kinds of 
scholars with the question whether human lifetime is fixed by God and 
in which respect medical agency is useful and can extend life. In 1634, 
the exchange was published as the Epistolary Question on the End of 
Life, whether it is Fatal or Moveable? The contributions of Reformed, 
Remonstrant, and Catholic authors make the book quite ecumenical 
in scope? Simon Episcopius (1583-1643), the Remonstrant spokes- 
man on the Synod of Dordt, and Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676), its 
youngest deputee, were also involved.* In the present chapter their 


! On Van Beverwijck, see H. J. M. Nellen, ‘De Vitae Termino: An Epistolary Sur- 
vey by Johan van Beverwijck (1632-1639), in: Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Hafniensis. 
Proceedings of the Eight International Congress of Neo-Latin Studies (Copenhagen 12 
August to 17 August 1991), ed. Rhoda Schnur [Medieval and Renaissance Texts and 
Studies Volume 120] (Binghamton, 1994), pp. 731-40, including further references. 

? Johan van Beverwijck, Epistolica quaestio, de vitae termino, fatali, an mobili? 
Cum doctorum responsis (Dordrecht, 1634). In 1636 an enlarged edition in two parts 
was presented (Secunda editio, triplo auctior, Leiden, 1636) and in 1639 an entirely 
new, third part was published: Pars tertia, et ultima, nunc prima edita (Leiden, 1639), 
whereas in 1651 the 1636 edition was reprinted. Van Beverwijck ultimately published 
twenty-four contributions, including twelve from divergent theologians. 

? Van Beverwijck initially even consulted the Amsterdam Rabbi Menasseh ben 
Israel, but he preferred to publish his opinions separately in order to avoid distur- 
bance. Marin Mersenne also contributed. 

* On Episcopius, see G. J. Hoenderdaal, ‘Simon Episcopius, in: Biografisch Lexicon 
2, 191-95, Anton Hendrik Haentjens, Simon Episcopius als apologeet van het Remon- 
strantisme in zijn leven en werken geschetst (Leiden, 1899). On Voetius, cf. Andreas J. 
Beck, Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676): sein Theologieverstándnis und seine Gotteslehre 
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opinions will be described and summarized. Episcopius is considered 
as representative for the Remonstrant opinion in general, since he was 
the main Remonstrant dogmatician.? 


4.2 A CONDITIONAL DECISION AND A MOVEABLE END OF LIFE 


In his first letter to Episcopius, Van Beverwijck observes that the ques- 
tion of the end of life has occupied both doctors and theologians.ó He 
confesses that it still seems a very tough one for him even though he 
had discussed it with many brilliant scholars. Van Beverwijck remem- 
bers being a young student in Leiden and Episcopius explaining Scrip- 
ture there as a renowned scholar. Therefore, he hopes that Episcopius 
might be an Oedipus to untie the knot rather than an Alexander to 
cut it.’ 


[Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte 92] (Góttingen, 2007), which also 
pays thorough attention to the model of divine agency, Han van Ruler, ‘Gisbertus 
Voetius, in: The Dictionary of Seventeenth and Eighteenth-Century Dutch Philosophers, 
ed. Louis van Bunge et al., 2 vols. (Bristol, 2003), 2: 1030-39, A. C. Duker, Gisbertus 
Voetius, ed. A. de Groot, 4 vols., 2th ed. (Leiden, 1989). 

5 See A. H. Haentjens, Remonstrantsche en Calvinistische dogmatiek in verband met 
elkaar en met de ontwikkeling van het dogma (Leiden, 1913), p. 9. I have also studied 
the Theologia Christiana of Van Limborch (1633-1712), in which middle knowledge 
functions more explicitly and in that sense remains closer to Arminius than Episco- 
pius. Yet, Arminius, Episcopius, and Van Limborch all work with general decisions in 
order to exempt human agency from an unconditional decision. 

$ Van Beverwijck and Episcopius had a double exchange. Their letters respectively 
date from 11 February, 16 March, 11 June and 26 July 1633 and are found in: Bev- 
erwijck, De vitae termino, resp. pp. 44-7, 47-62, 69-70, 70-86. The answers of Epis- 
copius are also found in: Simon Episcopius, Opera theologica, 2 vols. (Amsterdam, 
1650), 1: 378-87, whereas the letters of Van Beverwijck (with frequent differences!) 
are found in: Chr. Hartsoecker, Ph. à Limborch, Praestantium ac eruditorum virorum 
epistolae ecclesiasticae et theologicae (Amsterdam, 1684), pp. 715-8. The last book also 
has three additional letters out of 1634, (18 January 1634, reply Episcopius 24 April 
1634, undated answer Van Beverwijck, pp. 719-22), but they will not be discussed 
here, because they do not have systematic relevance. A Dutch translation of this cor- 
respondence is present in: Johan van Beverwijck, Twee brieven aen den eerwaarden en 
hooggeleerden Mr. S. Episcopius om onderrichtinge te hebben of de mensch sijn leven 
kan verkorten ende verlengen ofte niet (Amsterdam, 1636), Simon Episcopius, Twee 
brieven van den eerwaerden [...] Sim. Episcopius over dese vraghe; ofte den mensch syn 
leven can vercorten ende verlenghen...gheschreven aen...I. Beverwyck (Amsterdam, 
1636). I refer to the 1636 edition of Van Beverwijck. 

7 In Greek mythology, King Gordius of Phrygia tied the Gordian knot that—so an 
oracle revealed—could be unravelled only by the future conqueror of Asia. According 
to tradition, Alexander the Great, unable to untie it, cut it with his sword. 
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In order to address this issue, Episcopius makes several clarifica- 
tions. The end of life may be called fixed: 


either by some unconditional divine decision (ex absoluto aliquo divino 
decreto) preceding all causes and preceding the foreknowledge of all sec- 
ond causes, by which God has thus precisely contrived and bound for 
every person his certain and definite time of life with all its individual 
circumstances...that whatever this person will do or not do, it is entirely 
impossible for him to proceed beyond that fatal end (terminus fatalis) 
or to depart before it.? 


Episcopius notes that this unconditional decision not merely precedes 
all created causes, but even all foreknowledge of how human persons 
would act. He remarks that this was formerly the position of many 
philosophers, foremost the Stoics, and now is supported by those who 
advocate "the predestination of Calvin and have established it by the 
authority of the Synod in your city of Dordt." Yet, it can be called fixed 
in another sense too: 


not by some unconditional decision of God, but by a conditional deci- 
sion (ex conditionato aliquo decreto Dei) or one which is dependent on 
the freedom of the human will insofar as this will conducts itself either 
well, aided by the help of divine grace, or badly by its own proper choice. 
It can be said that this conditional decision is either made by a certain 
and infallible foreknowledge of all things, circumstances, modes, and 
causes of this will and its good or bad use; or that it is made without this 
foreknowledge or volition to foreknow, still with a deliberate intention 
to execute it certainly in time, when the good or bad use of free choice 
will actually obtain. For it does not matter, which one of these two is 
postulated, and it will not be disputed here whether it is true or false.? 


* Van Beverwijck, Epistolica quaestio de vitae termino, fatali, an mobili? Cum docto- 
rum responsis, 2th ed. (Leiden, 1636), p. 48: Terminus vitae dici potest fixus dupliciter, 
vel ex absoluto aliquo divino decreto causas omnes et causarum omnium secundarum 
praescientiam antegresso, quo Deus unicuique homini certum ac circumscriptum 
vivendi spatium, cum omnibus individuis circumstantiis, puta loco, modo, seu genere 
et causa mortis ita praecise fixit ac limitavit, ut, quicquid tandem homo fecerit aut non 
fecerit, ei prorsus et omnimodo impossibile sit ultra illum fatalem terminum progredi, 
aut citra istum stare. 

? Ibid., pp. 48, 49: Vel fixus dici potest non ex decreto aliquo Dei absoluto, sed 
conditionato, sive quod suspenditur a voluntatis humanae libertate, prout illa sese vel 
bene, auxilio divinae gratiae adjuta, vel male suopte proprio arbitrio gestura est; sive 
decretum istud factum dicatur ex certa atque infallibili, omnium rerum, circumstan- 
tiarum, modorum, causarum ipsius denique boni aut mali usus praenotione: sive dica- 
tur factum absque tali praenotione aut praenoscendi volitione, cum deliberata tamen 
sententia certo in tempore pronuncianda atque exequenda ubi bonus vel malus arbitrii 
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Episcopius introduces a conditional decision that depends on the free 
actions of human will. Two sub positions obtain, the Jesuits basing the 
conditional decision upon middle knowledge, whereas the Socinian 
view does not require eternal foreknowledge, but merely regards a cer- 
tain execution in time.'? Episcopius does not want to choose between 
both, but insists on the conditionality of the divine decision that makes 
it possible to shorten or prolong life. In a second letter, he once more 
situates his own opinion between Suárez and Socinus. Naturally, he 
rejects "the common and contemporary opinion" (communi hodieque 
receptae et jam fere passivae sententiae) of the Reformed, who found 
foreknowledge on a predefinition of divine will." Instead, the expo- 
nents of a conditional will are divided in two subgroups. Some: 


make the predefinition of all things, actions, and events and conse- 
quently also of the fixed time of everyone's life dependent on infallible 
divine foreknowledge.” 


The Jesuits base predefinition on middle knowledge, thus turning the 
Reformed order of will and knowledge around. The third opinion: 


rather somewhat doubts divine foreknowledge of free actions and con- 
sequently does not make the predefinition of all things, actions, and 
events dependent on that foreknowledge, but on the knowledge of all 
things particularly insofar as they have some entity in time either in 
their causes or outside their causes. I explain: they wish that the decision 
made from eternity, be made in general, in this way: To those who obey 
me, I ordain a long life, but the wicked (provided my freedom always 
to do outside this order, whenever it pleases me) a short life. They state 
that on account of this general decision, all who obey God are written 
in the Book of long life and the others are sentenced to a sudden death, 


usus actu ponetur; utrum enim horum duorum postremorum dicatur, perinde est, et 
ad rem hanc non facit, nec jam hic disputo utrum verum aut falsum sit. 

On the similarities between the remonstants and Jesuits, see E. Dekker, Rijker 
dan Midas, vrijheid, genade en predestinatie in de theologie van Jacobus Arminius 
(1559-1609), (Zoetermeer, 1993), pp. 157-72. Faustus Socinus (1539-1604) professed 
that future contingents are unknowable in themselves and consequently that God’s 
omniscience (being confined to the knowable, as his omnipotence to the possible) is 
not limited by not knowing them. He interpreted divine providence in terms of his 
promises and commands, explaining them as general decisions. On Socinus, see Wen- 
neker, ‘Fausto Sozini,' in: Biographisch-bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon 10: 849-57. 

" The Dutch translation has “the common and contemporary Dordt opinion,” 
Episcopius, Brieven, p. 43. 

? Van Beverwijck, De Vitae Termino, p. 71: Eorum qui rerum, actionum, atque 
eventuum omnium praedestinationem, ac proinde etiam decretorium cujusque vitae 
terminum, suspendunt ab infallibili divinae mentis praenotione aut praescientia. 
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whereas each one only then individually and by name is written in this 
or that book when God in time sees and knows everyone’s mind, will, 
pursuits, and deeds." 


Again Episcopius does not point to any advocates of this position, 
but clearly the Socinian position is meant. The Remonstrant theolo- 
gian points out that he favors a middle position between both alterna- 
tive opinions, not because he prefers the third opinion, but in order 
not to mix up the principal issue with a new question on divine 
foreknowledge. 

The Remonstrant theologian claims that there are just a few passages 
of Scripture that seem to support an unconditional decision, whereas 
many plead for a conditional will. Moreover, the ones in favor of the 
first are so weak and obscure that they can easily be answered, whereas 
the texts backing up the latter are obvious and straightforward. 

Next, Episcopius extensively discusses some passages that are 
adduced for the first and many passages that speak for his own view. 
In this course, he discloses that an unconditional decision harms the 
honesty of divine promises and threats, for God would promise and 
threaten in vain, when he promised or threatened things that neces- 
sarily have to happen and cannot be changed at all.” 

The letter ends with an overview of Episcopius’ position in several 
conclusions. First, the good and great God has constituted according 
to his wisdom a certain measure of years for the duration of human 
life, which is 70 or 80 years according to the Psalmist. Still, he keeps 
the freedom to deviate from this and to prolong or shorten life as he 


P Ibid., p. 71: Eorum, qui circa divinam praescientiam quoad actiones liberas 
nonnihil haesitant, ac proinde praedestinationem rerum actionum atque eventuum 
omnium non suspendunt ab ista praenotione aut praescientia, sed a scientia rerum 
omnium ac singularum quatenus in tempore entitatem aliquam sive in caussis suis 
sive extra caussas suas habent. Verbo exponam, volunt decretum factum ab aeterno, 
generatim factum esse hunc in modum, obtemperantibus mihi vitam longam decerno; 
brevem immorigeris (saltem semper mihi libertate mea extra ordinem agendi prout 
mihi videbitur). Ex vi generalis istius decreti omnes Deo obtemperantes longaevitatis 
libro inscriptos; caeteros praecociori morti addictos esse statuunt. At quemlibet nomi- 
natim tum demum huic aut isti libro inscribi, cum Deus in tempore videt ac cognoscit, 
uniuscujusque animum, voluntatem, studia ac facta. 

^ Episcopius notes that he had wanted to add some arguments against the first 
view, but that this may suffice for the lovers of truth, since he would have to write a 
book instead of a letter to deal sufficiently with the first view's foundation by which a 
fatal necessity of all things is introduced. The arguments from Scripture are weighty 
enough and Episcopius is confident that even those who accept a fatal necessity of all 
things cannot refute them. 
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deems fitting. Second, God who loves justices and hates sin regards 
justice and sin as prolonging the life of the godly and shortening the 
life of the wicked.’ Third, God willing to prolong the life of the godly 
preserves their natural power and protects them from evils, whereby 
it remains longer than is enabled by its inborn power. Scripture men- 
tions this as God fulfilling the number of their days. On the other 
hand, when he resolves to shorten the life of the wicked, he crushes 
their proclivity or does not prevent their diminishing. This is indicated 
by Scripture as not reaching the half of their days. Fourth, when the 
godly fall into sin, by which their lives deserve to be shortened, they 
may receive by upright repentance not only forgiveness of sins, but 
also recovery of their natural power, which was weakened by some 
sickness or other accident on account of their sin. 

Episcopius hopes to have given a sufficient answer and that Van 
Beverwijck will allow him to be always his friend. 


4.3 DIVINE FOREKNOWLEDGE 


A few months later, Van Beverwijck writes that divine providence and 
foreknowledge still give him much thought and turmoil. He thinks 
that no one will deny that God foresees all that will be as Augustine 
stated. Now, whether this foreknowledge is said to follow the future 
thing as Justin proves, or all that God foreknows is also decided and 
predestined that it would happen as seems to be indicated by Rom. 
8,29, those God foreknew he also predestined, in either way it necessar- 
ily follows that the end of life is certainly and immutably fixed. 

Still, a fixed end of life may accord with the use of medicine. Thus, it 
was revealed to Paul in the tempest at sea that all the crew of the ship 
would survive, and yet he warned the centurion that unless the sailors 
would remain with them, they could not be saved (Acts 27,31). Like 
the promise of God is tied in this case to the second causes and means, 
so the Reformed do not deny the necessity of medicine, but hold that 
human life and the means and remedies of the art of medicine concur, 
in order that this person is brought to the day determined by God, 
which cannot be extended by any art or prayer. Van Beverwijck wishes 


5 Episcopius remarks that this applied especially to the Old Covenant that was 
established with blessings and curses regarding the present life. 
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that Episcopius may help him and begs him to apply his answer some- 
what more to the art of medicine. 

Episcopius writes back that he readily understands Van Beverwijck’s 
worries concerning divine providence and foreknowledge. He is sure 
that between him and Van Beverwijck no difference of opinion occurs 
concerning foreknowledge. Otherwise the issue of providence and fore- 
knowledge would have to be treated extensively, which would require 
infinite labor. Still, because Van Beverwijck has shared his troubles 
concerning foreknowledge, Episcopius will shortly pass over his own 
feelings. 

According to Augustine, Van Beverwijck remarked, no one denies 
that God foresees everything. Yet, Episcopius says, many Catholic and 
Reformed theologians deny that God has foreknowledge of future con- 
tingents. They openly confess that future contingents, whether simply 
or conditionally are not and even cannot be known by God. To them, 
sure knowledge of an uncertain thing is impossible, and on this foun- 
dation they build the necessity of a predetermining divine decision 
and subsequently their whole doctrine of predestination. 

Episcopius agrees that foreknowledge, whether it precedes or fol- 
lows predestination is always infallible. He does not indicate how God 
can have middle knowledge before his decision, but apparently God 
foresees the futurition of things in the things themselves. Thus, the end 
of life is also fixed, not with a necessity of the consequent (necessitas 
consequentis), but with a necessity of the consequence (necessitas con- 
sequentiae), not by the force but by the hypothesis of foreknowledge. 
For this consequence is certain that if God infallibly foreknows that 
the end of our life will be at this time, then it will be at that time. But, 
as was clear from the former letter, the certain and foreknown end 
of life does not exclude that the end of life depends on our virtue or 
vice. For this kind of foreknowledge supposes that the end of life is in 
itself mutable and is fixed by our virtue or vice. Hence, there is a great 
difference between both kinds of foreknowledge: 


For the foreknowledge that has the future thing without any preced- 
ing and predetermining decision as its object, supposes the future 
thing together with the whole order and mode of futurition: for the 
mode of futurition even belongs to that which is future, or what per- 
tains to the futurition of the things that are foreknown as future. But 
the foreknowledge that follows the predestination of the divine will, 
has indeed as its object the future thing and presupposes it, but so that 
simultaneously even the order and mode of futurition is grasped as fixed 
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and immutably constituted in virtue of an anteceding predestination and 
predetermination.!é 


Episcopius clarifies the difference between both concepts with an 
example regarding the end of life of Peter and John. The foreknowl- 
edge that follows the future thing without any predetermining divine 
decision is twofold: first, conditionally, if Peter or John, being born 
healthy, chooses such a kind of life to nourish himself well, to protect 
himself well against coldness and other inconveniences, so I foreknow 
that he will live long and get old, but if otherwise, he will die before 
his day. Second, unconditionally, I foreknow that Peter or John will 
choose such a kind of life to nourish himself well, follow the advice 
of physicians and thus will live long or that he will not consider his 
nutrition, get drunk, use the wrong remedies when ill, and thus will 
live short. 

This kind of foreknowledge has a certain and fixed end of life as 
a future thing as object, but an end connected with all its anteced- 
ing circumstances, among which is the proper use or abuse of free 
will, in whose power it was to move that end. Therefore, this kind of 
foreknowledge does not remove the necessity of the art of medicine, 
but rather presupposes it. Likewise, the end of life being foreknown, 
it does not follow that it could not have been different." This kind of 
knowledge is outside the thing and remains immanent in God. Hence, 
being future only denotes being an object of foreknowledge, like being 
past implies being an object of memory. Knowledge is a perfection of 
its subject, the knowing person, not of its object, the known thing, 
much less a destruction of the nature of that thing. For it is neces- 
sary to harmonize with the nature of the thing in order to be true 
knowledge. 


16 Ibid., p. 74: Praescientia enim quae rem futuram absque ullo praevio et prae- 
determinante decreto pro objecto habet, supponit rem futuram una cum toto atque 
universo futuritionis ordine ac modo: Modus enim futuritionis est etiam id quod futu- 
rum est, sive quod ad rei, quae futura praescitur, futuritionem pertinet. At praescientia 
quae praedestinationem divinae voluntatis sequitur, habet quidem etiam rem futuram 
pro objecto eamque praesupponit, sed ita ut simul etiam ordinem ac modum futuri- 
tionis ex vi antegressae praedestinationis et praedeterminationis fixum atque immo- 
biliter constitutum complectatur. 

17 Episcopius remarks that in the same way, the knowledge of a past event, for 
instance the creation of the world, does not imply that the world was not made freely, 
but necessarily by God. 
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It is far different with the foreknowledge that is founded upon a 
divine decision or predestination and predetermination by which the 
end of life of each individual is thus fixed that simultaneously all things 
are prefigured and predetermined by which it must happen that this 
end is reached, in order that this foreknowledge would not be uncer- 
tain.'* Now, just like the former kind of foreknowledge, this one based 
upon predetermination has the future thing including the mode and 
order of its futurition as its object. Still, it differs in this way that: 


whereas the former entirely presupposes the freedom of human will and 
its use not merely as uncoerced but also entirely free, this one entirely 
removes the freedom of the will properly spoken or its free use in order 
that the certitude and infallibility of divine foreknowledge would not 
falter or be in danger.” 


Predetermination destroys human freedom. Episcopius remarks that 
the foreknowledge based upon it secures its infallibility at the expense 
of free-will. 

Episcopius continues that those who found infallible foreknowl- 
edge in the divine decision must proceed in the subsequent order to 
elucidate their opinion. The first decision is that God wills that Peter 
proceeds not to till that but to this end of life, say seventy years, but 
John not till that, but to this end of life, say forty years. The second 
decision is that God wills to save Peter from illness or to preserve him 
in illness in order that he does not decease before the constituted day, 
but wills to allow John to fall ill, or meet some unexpected accident in 
order that he passes away at the constituted hour. The third decision 
is that God wills Peter to have an apt medicine at hand in order that 
he does not perish from a lethal illness, but wills that John be devoid 
of medicine or physicians in order that he may not live longer than 
his constituted time. The fourth decision is that in order that Peter, 


'8 Episcopius remarks that it does not matter whether this predetermination hap- 
pens by way of efficient cause (per modum caussae efficientis) that is, by some physical 
or real divine action or impression in the human will, or whether it happen by way of 
a deficient or non-concurring cause (per modum caussae deficientis aut non concur- 
rentis), which is called (effectual) permission, for a deficient cause in things that are 
necessary for action is transformed to an efficient cause. 

P? Ibid., p. 76: ...in eo differt, quod ista praecedens libertatem voluntatis humanae 
ejusque usum non incoactum mode sed et liberum prorsus praesupponat: haec vero 
libertatem voluntatis proprie dictam sive liberum ejus usum prorsus tollat, ne certi- 
tudo atque infallibilitas praescientiae divinae vacillet aut laboret. 
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according to his inborn freedom, would not neglect his health or com- 
mit sins by which he could harm himself and his life, God wills to 
predispose and prepare the will of Peter such that he always takes care 
of himself. On the other hand, in order that John, by his inborn free- 
dom and love of life and by living moderately would not surpass the 
limited time of his life, God wills that he lacks the prudence, proper 
help, and advice and finally the grace without which it is necessary 
that his will falls into voracity, intemperance, lust, quarrels, and other 
sins such that he dies early. Episcopius remarks that this last decision 
implies that although Peter by his inborn freedom betakes himself into 
the most serious dangers or makes himself unworthy of life by various 
heinous sins, God nevertheless wills that those things not hurt him, 
but that he live as long as he had predetermined. On the other hand, 
although John makes himself worthy to live longer by living modestly, 
nevertheless God wills the end of his life to remain fixed as it is estab- 
lished from eternity. 

Consequently, the necessity of the art of medicine cannot be main- 
tained, for these decisions imply an entirely physical necessity, by 
which the patient goes to the physician not because he believes it to be 
his duty or a virtue to take care of his life, but is thus bound by the law 
of fate that he cannot not consult the doctor. Likewise, the doctor tries 
to heal the patient not because willing to heal is a virtue and pleasing 
to God, but because he cannot refrain from healing, being compelled 
and constricted by the same law of fate. Both are driven by necessity 
and do not work virtuously or by own intent. Hence, all moral neces- 
sity of the art of medicine is completely overturned and each aspect of 
virtue and vice in the use of medicine is destroyed. 

Three inconveniences follow from this opinion. First, by this opin- 
ion of the fatal predetermination of all things and actions the strength 
and sincerity of all divine commands (to take care of one’s own life), 
all promises (if it is prudently provided for), and all threatening (if it 
is neglected) are shattered. Second, it is necessary that all praise and 
blame with respect to both the patient and the doctor cease. For what 
merit or reprimand do they deserve if all care and carelessness is inevi- 
table by divine ordination in order to reach the constituted time of 
life?” Third, merit and punishment obtain both for the patient and 


2 Episcopius continues the objection by stating that God might want to blame 
them. He replies by asking what force or justice that blame can have if the fact that 
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the doctor, even eternal ones. Yet, he who cannot act otherwise than 
he does is unworthy of reward or punishment. 

These inconveniences do not apply to the first kind of foreknowl- 
edge. Yet, Episcopius admits, one objection can still be raised. Citing 
Socinus without mentioning him, he says not to understand how the 
glory of divine wisdom and goodness can agree with this that God 
having the most certain foreknowledge that a human person by his 
own will shall abuse divine grace and thus his life shall have a mis- 
erable end, God nevertheless seriously commands, exhorts, promises, 
threatens, and even bids him to take care of himself and his life. This 
foreknowledge seems incompatible with the great zeal and sincerity of 
God regarding this person and seems to render him powerless.”! 

Episcopius confesses that this objection seems to have weight, and 
has moved many to deny divine foreknowledge of future contingents, 
who consequently have twisted all Scripture passages and arguments 
for foreknowledge in a dangerous and difficult way. Regarding himself, 
he discloses: 


Till now, either by some religious spirit or reverence for the divine maj- 
esty I could not entirely convince myself that this proposed argument is 
such that because of it the foreknowledge of future contingents is to be 
detached from God, mostly because I cannot see how otherwise the truth 
of the divine predictions can be saved without any spot of uncertainty or 
suspicion of possible falsity.” 


The biblical predictions persuade Episcopius to accept foreknowl- 
edge. His reply to the objection entails that it is not necessary to 
know the ground of divine wisdom, but that it suffices to know the 
ground of divine justice. The latter appears most plainly, even if we 
attribute an infallible foreknowledge of future contingents to God. For 


both are punished and the reason why stem from the decision by which God wills it 
to be fixed and established. A just reprehension requires guilt and guilt cannot obtain 
when the fault is caused by the divine decision as a means ordained to the execution 
of the divine decision. 

?! The allusion is to Socinus' Praelectiones cap. 8, Faustus Socinus, Opera omnia in 
duos tomos distincta, ed. Samuel Przypkowski and Andrzej Wiszowaty, 2 vols. (Ire- 
nopoli [2 Amsterdam], 1656), 2: 546-7. 

? Van Beverwijck, De Vitae Termino, pp. 80-1: Ego hactenus sive religione qua- 
dam animi, sive divinae Majestatis reverentia, non potui prorsus in animum meum 
inducere, rationem istam allegatam tanti esse, ut propter eam Deo futurorum con- 
tingentium praescientia detrahenda sit; maxime, cum vix videam, quomodo alioquin 
divinarum praedictionum veritas salvari possit sine aliqua aut incertitudinis macula 
aut falsi possibilis suspicione. 
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foreknowledge presupposes the use of free-will, and even if God fore- 
knows what humans will do, be it either good or bad, the freedom of 
their will and the goodness of his grace and of divine justice remain 
untouched. This suffices as the ground of our charge to serve God 
and to keep his commandments, to trust his promises and to fear his 
warnings. This being granted, it deems best that Episcopius attribute 
to God only the things which involve in their concept nothing but the 
highest perfection than to ascribe to him something that may some- 
how diminish divine excellence and perfection. 

Meanwhile, Episcopius generously remarks that those who deny 
foreknowledge do not wish to diminish divine perfection anyhow, but 
only consider future contingents to be unknowable. Consequently, 
there is not more detracted from divine knowledge when it is said 
that God does not know unknowable things, than is detracted from 
divine omnipotence when it is said that God is unable to do what is 
not possible or implies a contradiction. Episcopius concludes: 


I admit that this controversy, which has already previously exercised the 
most acute and ardent minds, involves so many and great difficulties 
that its settlement requires the thirteenth labor of Hercules, and unless 
all arguments were opposed by the one irresistible authority of the divine 
predictions, the denying part would almost seem to outweigh all positive 
arguments. I even add that many and great difficulties regarding divine 
providence can be met if foreknowledge of human actions, which God 
willed to be dependent on the freedom and equilibrium of the will, is 
not attributed to God, but because I cannot yet see how this can happen 
without harming the divine predictions, or these remaining intact, with- 
out harming divine justice, I judge it the most safe way to postpone with 
a pious credulity and simple faith the arguments that seem so probable 
until the thing will appear more clearly.” 


23 Ibid., pp. 81-2: Hanc vero controversiam, quae jam pridem acutissimi et vigi- 
lantissimi cujusque industriam exercuit, fateor etiam tot tantisque difficultatum tricis 
involutam esse, ut ad eam evolvendam decimustertius Herculis labor requiratur, ac 
nisi rationibus omnibus obstaret una divinarum praedictionum irrefragabilis auctori- 
tas, pars negans pene praeponderatura videatur. Addo etiam magnis multisque circa 
divinam Providentiam difficultatibus occuri posse, si actionum humanarum, quas 
Deus a libera atque aequilibri voluntate suspensa esse voluit, praescientia Deo non 
tribuatur; sed quia videre nondum possum qua ratione id sine divinarum praedictio- 
num, aut istis salvis sine justitiae divinae laesione fieri possit, tutissimum esse arbitror, 
piae credulitati et simplici fidei posthabere argumenta in speciem verisimilia, tantisper 
dum res clarius liqueat. 
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Episcopius wrestles with the arguments against foreknowledge and 
only faith keeps him from embracing the Socinian temptation. Both 
the Socinian objection against foreknowledge and the related problems 
concerning providence can only be countered by trusting the biblical 
witness including its predictions.” 

Finally, Episcopius deals shortly with the Scripture passages cited 
by Van Beverwijck. Romans 8,29 rather indicates that God predes- 
tines whom he foreknew to believe and the promise in Acts 27 cannot 
be informed by an unconditional decision, because otherwise Paul’s 
warning would be useless. Episcopius hopes that his long letter does 
not hinder Van Beverwijck to take care of his patients and wishes that 
he may be preserved in long health himself. 


4.4 CONTINGENCY AND FOREKNOWLEDGE 


In his other writings, Episcopius enters in more detail into the relation 
of divine foreknowledge and contingency. In his Apology, he indig- 
nantly reacts to the suspicion that the Remonstrant deny foreknowl- 
edge of future contingents. Instead, the Reformed cannot truly affirm it: 


Therefore, God does not know the contingents as such, nor can he 
know them otherwise than he is said to know the possibles, namely by 
an undetermined knowledge or of plain understanding under the mere 
aspect of possible existence, since God has not decided that they would 
happen sometime; for he cannot know with a determined knowledge 


*4 There seems to be a definite development, Episcopius in his Leiden Disputa- 
tions (1612-15, publ. 1646) and his Letters to Van Beverwijck still lacking an answer 
to the Socinian denial of foreknowledge, whereas his Institutiones (1650) argue in a 
Suarezian fashion for middle knowledge (see for instance: Simon Episcopius, ‘Dispu- 
tationes Theologicae Tripartitae, in: Opera theologica 2: 386-460, there 446a: “Etsi 
non negemus Deo scientiam futurorum contingentium attribui posse, inprimis quia 
eam Scriptura Deo tribuere passim videtur, tamen an necessarium scitu sit, ad hoc ut 
Deus colatur, ejusmodi scientiam Deo competere, examinari permittimus”). Divergent 
Reformed theologians like Ames and Heidanus have charged him to approach the 
Socinian denial of foreknowledge (see William Ames, Anti-synodalia scripta, vel ani- 
madversiones in dogmatica illa, quae Remonstrantes in Synodo Dordracena exhibuerunt 
et postea divulgarunt (Amsterdam, 1633), p. 10, Abraham Heidanus, Proeve ende wed- 
erlegginghe des remonstrantschen catechismi (Leiden, 1641), p. 85, De causa Dei: dat 
is de sake Godts verdedight tegen den mensche, ofte wederlegginge van de Antwoorde 
van M. Simon Episcopius, wijlen professor der h. theologie, op de Proeve des Remon- 
stantschen Catechismi (Leiden, 1645), pp. 209-11). Episcopius is indeed charmed by 
the Socinian insistence upon God’s admonitions, but still he attributes omniscience 
to God by middle knowledge. 
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that they are future, unless in his decision and ordination in order that 
they happen sometime: yet, contingents as future in virtue of the deci- 
sion are not contingent, but necessary states of affairs.” 


The decision of God changes contingent possibles in future neces- 
sary states of affairs. That is why Episcopius does not acknowledge an 
unconditional decision about contingent and free events.” He defines 
necessity as “not able not to be” (non posse non esse) and contingency 
or freedom as “able not to be" (posse non esse). Clearly, both cannot 
obtain in one and the same thing: 


Whether necessity and contingency agree well together, making it pos- 
sible to say rightly from one and the same thing: it cannot happen oth- 
erwise and it can happen otherwise. The Remonstrants say that this is 
impossible and conclude there from that freedom cannot be joined to 
an inevitable necessity, because freedom is a kind of contingency. Their 
argument is that being able to be and being unable not to be are two 
blatantly contradictory things, which cannot be simultaneously true in 
any respect, just as it cannot be simultaneously true that a thing exists 
and not exists." 


Episcopius mentions an inevitable necessity, referring to an uncondi- 
tional decision. This does not agree with human freedom in any way. 
Hence, the objection that a necessity of the consequence agrees with 
the contingency of an effect is dismissed.” Episcopius explains that 


? Simon Episcopius, Apologia pro confessione sive declaratione sententiae eorum, 
qui in Foederato Belgio vocantur remonstrantes, super praecipuis articulis religionis 
christianae: contra censuram quatuor professorum Leidensium (S.l., 1629), p. 43: Con- 
tingentia itaque, qua talia, juxta Censorem hunc, non cognoscit Deus, nec cognoscere 
potest, aliter, quam cognoscere eum dicit possibilia, videlicet scientia indeterminata 
seu simplicis intelligentiae, sub ratione possibilis tantum existentiae, propterea quod 
Deus, ut ea aliquando fiant, non decreverit: ut enim futura sunt, cognoscere non 
potest scientia determinata, nisi in decreto et ordinatione, ut aliquando fiant: At con- 
tingentia, ut futura ex decreto, non sunt contingentia, sed necessaria. 

?$ The same point (describing the Reformed position) is made in: Antwoort op de 
Proeve van Abrahamus Heydanus tegen de Onderwysinge in de christelijcke religie na 
de belijdenisse der Remonstranten (Rotterdam, 1643), p. 68: “no contingent things can 
be foreknown by God, unless they are made necessary by an inevitable decision and 
irrisistable working or permission." 

? Episcopius, Apologia, p. 44: "Quae enim necessaria sunt, ea non possunt non 
esse: quae libera sunt, ea possunt non esse, quia libertas species contingens est. Posse 
autem non esse, et non posse non esse contradictoria sunt et infinite inter se distant." 
See also Simon Episcopius, "Institutiones Theologicae, privatis lectionibus Amstelo- 
dami traditae,' in: Opera theologica 1: 4.2.17, p. 301a: "contingens, quod fieri possit 
ac non fieri." 

? Episcopius, Antwoort, p. 68. 

? For Voetius' interpretation, see n. 109. 
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the necessity of the consequence is derived from the theory of argu- 
mentation and denotes a necessary conclusion of contingent premises. 
Instead, the necessity of the consequent is a necessary conclusion from 
a premised cause, which is not only valid in virtue of the argument 
(ratione formae), but in virtue of the substance of the proposition itself 
(ratione materiae)? Now, the Reformed describe the necessity of the 
consequence as one by which something happens thus that it by virtue 
of a certain cause cannot happen otherwise. Yet, this is a necessity of 
the consequent that does not save its contingency. 

Episcopius also dismisses the solution that divine decision itself is 
contingent. For the question is not whether God could have decided 
otherwise, but: 


whether being supposed that God wills to work thus that what he wills to 
effect at that time when he works it that way, it still can be said simulta- 
neously to happen freely that it happens thus that it at that time also can 
happen otherwise. We say that this is impossible and that consequently 
the distinction of hypothetical necessity and a necessity of the conse- 
quence...no less discords with freedom or contingency as coercion and 
the natural determination of things to one.*! 


Episcopius agrees with Heidanus that divine decision would introduce 
a hypothetical necessity, but whereas Heidanus interprets it as a neces- 
sity of the consequence, Episcopius claims it must be a necessity of 
the consequent. The hypothesis of an irresistible divine will implies 
a cause that brings about its effect necessarily, just as one effect fol- 
lows from the nature of natural causes that cannot work otherwise. 
The infallibility of divine will results in a hypothetical necessity of the 
consequent. Hence, divine decision may be contingent itself, but once 
God has decided, the realization in time cannot remain free.? Conse- 
quently, the Reformed unconditional decision by which everything is 
necessitated by God makes murder, adultery, and other heinous sins as 
necessary for human beings as being drawn by force or as fire burns. 

Instead, the foreknowledge envisaged by Episcopius agrees with the 
contingency of things. In his Institutes, Episcopius is most explicit on 
divine foreknowledge: 


3 Ibid., p. 69. 

?! Ibid., p. 70. The Dutch original is rather awkward language, but in order to pre- 
serve the technical precision, I have translated quite literally. 

32 Reformed theologians like Paul Helm agree with Episcopius in this interpreta- 
tion, see 8.6.1. 
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It has to be observed that a threefold knowledge is usually attributed to 
God. One, which is necessary and practical and is called knowledge of 
plain understanding, which by its nature is prior to any act of free will, 
by which God knows himself and otherwise all possibles. Another is 
free, which is called knowledge of vision, and is after the act of free will, 
by which God knows all things he has decided to do or to permit in the 
same order in which he has decided to make or permit them to happen. 
The third is middle knowledge, by which God knows conditionally what 
human beings or angels by their freedom would do, if they were consti- 
tuted within this or these circumstances, in this or that situation.? 


Regarding the objects of middle knowledge, Episcopius answers that 
they are contingent with respect to their cause, which is free and indif- 
ferent in itself and can determine itself to either alternative, but not 
with respect to the cause as now determined to one alternative that 
certainly will be done or omitted by that cause. According to Episco- 
pius, a determinate truth-value does not remove the contingency of 
future contingents: 


For these two things can be said to be simultaneously consistent, namely 
some effect can be contingent and still determinately future. For it is 
called contingent in virtue of the indifference of its cause by which it 
is brought forward. And it is called determinately future, because the 
cause which can act and not act, by itself will act, hence they say that it 
appears that the effect being determinately future does not exclude the 
indifference of the cause and of its power, but only of its action. The 
indifference of the cause consists in this that it is indifferent to act and 
not to act; the determination of the act consists in this, that the action 
will follow, even though it can be omitted. In short, the action is either 
conceived bare and simply, or with its mode, that is, with freedom. The 
action taken simply is determinately true, but taken with its mode, con- 
tingently. Now, God foreknows both simultaneously, that is, the action 
together with its mode of acting.** 


3 Episcopius, ‘Institutiones, 4.2.17, p. 303b: ...observandum venit, triplicem Deo 
scientiam tribui solere. Unam, quae necesssaria est et practica atque simplicis intell- 
ingentia dicitur, quae ex natura sua omni voluntatis liberae actu prior est, qua Deus 
se ipsum et alia omnia possibilia intelligit. Alteram, liberam, quae visionis dicitur, 
et actu voluntatis liberae posterior est, qua Deus omnia, quae facere aut permittere 
decrevit, eodem ordine novit, quo ea decrevit facere aut permittere ut fiant. Tertiam 
Mediam, qua Deus novit quid homines aut Angeli pro sua libertate facturi essent, 
sub conditione, si cum his aut illis circumstantiis, in hoc vel in illo statu aut ordine 
constituerentur. 

** Ibid., p. 301a: Sed vero ad hoc argumentum respondent praescientiae Dei asser- 
tores hunc in modum; Consequentiam argumenti hactenus procedere, Si propositio 
de futuro contingenti est determinate vera, ergo non est indifferens ad verum et fal- 
sum, nec indifferens est ad futurum et non futurum. Sed non procedere eo usque, ut 
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The indifference of the cause agrees with the determination of the act. 
Episcopius notes that the determination retains the opposite possibil- 
ity: the action will follow, even though it can be omitted. 

On the objection that middle knowledge spoils divine freedom to 
decide, Episcopius reacts that it is falsely assumed that no divine deci- 
sion antecedes his knowledge.” Moreover, the question is not whether 
God has the power to prevent what he knows will happen, because it 
is presupposed that he does not want to use his power to prevent it 
although he could have used it if he had wanted. Hence, it is incon- 
sistent to say that God could not have ordained these things differ- 
ently as they are ordained, or that God necessarily must have decided 
thus, much less that God cannot will or do differently than he has 
foreknown it to be. As far as this preceding, conditional foreknowl- 
edge, God remains completely free to create the human being or not 
to create him, to give him a law or not to give it, permitting him to 
transgress this law or to prevent him from transgression, so that the 
whole situation and regulation of mankind remains in Gods free will 
and power to act with them as it becomes his wisdom, goodness, and 
justice.*° 

Moreover, according to Episcopius, it is no powerlessness that God 
cannot act against the truth of the thing itself, than it is that he can- 
not prevent that it is true what is true or that what certainly will hap- 
pen will happen. Now, what can be more certain from eternity of any 
thing that will be, than to say that it will be or that it will not be? 


propterea dicatur non contingens. Nam duo ista ajunt posse simul consistere; nempe, 
effectum aliquem posse esse contingentem, et tamen determinate futurum. Dicitur 
enim contingens propter indifferentiam caussae et virtutis a qua emanat. Dicitur autem 
determinate futurus, quia causa quae potest operari et non operari, reipsa operatura 
est; unde dicunt patere, effectum determinate futurum, non excludere indifferentiam 
caussae et virtutis ejus, sed tantum actionis. Indifferentia caussae in eo consistit, quod 
sit indiffens ad operandum et non operandum; determinatio actionis in eo, quod actio 
sit secutura, etiamsi posset omitti. Breviter: Actionem concipi vel nude ac simpliciter, 
vel cum modo suo, id est, cum libertate: Actionem simpliciter sumtam, determinate 
veram esse: at cum modo suo sumtam, contingenter se habere. Deum autem praescire 
utramque simul, id est actione simul ac modum agendi. 

3 For either a conditional decision comes first, e.g. if I willed to create Adam with 
free choice and give him a law, would he sin or not? Or an unconditional decision 
antecedes, as follows: I will to create Adam with free choice and give him a law, will 
he freely sin or not? 

36 Episcopius here specifies some unconditional decisions. Regarding human 
agency, however, he never postulates unconditional decisions. God unconditionally 
establishes the circumstances for human agency, but does not influence it itself, see 
Episcopius, Antwoort, p. 75. 
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For example, Adam will sin or he will not sin. Or, God will create the 
world or he will not create the world. For these cannot be true together. 
Therefore, either the one or the other must be true. 


4.5 CONCLUSION 


Episcopius rejects the Reformed position, because it would introduce 
a fatal necessity of all things according to him.” The Reformed reply 
that only a necessity of the consequence is at stake, which agrees with 
the contingency of the effect itself, but the Remonstrants vehemently 
dismiss this.” In this respect, necessity and contingency cannot apply 
in various respects. Even the contingency of the decision itself does 
not solve the problem, since when God wills something, it cannot hap- 
pen otherwise. 

In order to save human freedom with respect to divine will, Epis- 
copius introduces a conditional decision that is dependent on the 
freedom of the human will. So, the actual decision is determined by 
the conduct of individual persons. The Remonstrant Church-historian 
Joannes Tideman has pointed to the special meaning of "conditional" 
in this respect: “the issue is whether grace works by means of human 
freedom or not...Conditio in the proper meaning of ‘state’ would fit 
better."*? In that sense, a conditional decision supposes a certain state 
of being in the decided thing. The common meaning of condition as 
prerequisite that must be fulfilled is dismissed. So, Episcopius' con- 
ditional decision means something different than Suarez’ conditional 
knowledge does. 

To my mind, the nature of this conditional decision can be clarified 
more by inquiring how it mediates between the Jesuit and Socinian 
position." Episcopius claims that both alternative opinions advocate a 
conditional decision. Yet, according to the Jesuits, the decision itself is 
unconditional, but based upon eternal middle knowledge. Moreover, 


* In symbols: (1) G"p — Op, which amounts to a necessity of the consequent. 

** The necessity of the consequence amounts to: (2) G(G"p — p). This kind of 
necessity leaves the possiblity of ~p open, whereas proposition (1) excludes it. For 
Voetius' interpretation, see n. 109. 

3 Joannes Tideman, De Remonstrantie en het remonstrantisme. Historisch onder- 
zoek (Haarlem, 1851), p. 61. 

^ Reformed scholastics also charged the Remonstrants of Socinian points in other 
topics, like subordination tendencies in the doctrine of the Trinity, the doctrine of 
atonement, and the insistence upon practical piety instead of faithfull knowledge. 
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Jesuit: Remonstrant: Socinian: 

natural knowledge natural knowledge natural knowledge 
middle knowledge — middle knowledge 

decision general decision < general decision 
free knowledge free knowledge temporal knowledge 


Fig. 4: The conditional decision in the Jesuit, Remonstrant and Socinian 
position according to Episcopius 


Absolute power Essential 
Knowledge of plain understanding 
Middle knowledge 


(General) decision of the will 
Knowledge of vision 
Ordained power Free 


Fig. 5: The regulative Remonstrant model of divine agency 


it is made individually (God determines the end of Peter’s life to be at 
the age of fifty), whereas for the Socinian, it is made in general (God 
establishes a long life for the godly) and divine knowledge is only tem- 
poral. The Remonstrant position mediates by accepting middle knowl- 
edge and affirming a general decision. 

The Remonstrant model of divine agency can be reconstructed as 
follows. Like the Jesuit position, middle knowledge is crucial for God’s 
providential agency. In contrast to both Jesuit and Reformed thought, 
divine decision applies only conditionally or in general to human 
agency. 

This regulative model is more intellectualist than voluntarist. I call 
this model regulative, since it sets consequences for human agency by 
laws, promises, admonitions etc. without influencing it itself. It stimu- 
lates good and discourages evil by proclaiming respectively to reward 
and punish it. Consequently, Episcopius’ care for freedom is mainly 
caused by its indispensability for obedience. Divine will is a threat 
for it, especially in the Reformed position. The only way to safeguard 
human freedom is to conditionalize divine will and to found it upon 
middle knowledge. 

Divine foreknowledge is a delicate point, since it also seems to make 
the laws and promises void. Episcopius feels sympathy for Socinus, 
but finally accepts foreknowledge. Regarding the certainty of middle 
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knowledge, he admits the necessity of the consequence, since this 
knowledge supposes the free agency of creatures. Hence, God foresees 
how human agents will act in certain circumstances. So, God fore- 
knows by his middle knowledge that if he were to create Adam, Adam 
would sin. Now, these circumstances are unconditionally predefined 
by God, like the creation of Adam and giving him a law. So, God 
foreknows the acts of human willing, not by predefining them but 
by constituting the circumstances by his decision. Moreover, middle 
knowledge being founded upon the choice of human will itself, does 
not imply determinism. In other words, the effect being determinately 
future does not exclude the indifference of the cause." When pressed 
on how God knows the determinate truth-value of future contin- 
gents when the human will does not yet exist, Episcopius refers in 
a Suarezian fashion to the law of the excluded middle, implying that 
the determinate truth-value of future contingents obtains apart from 
divine will. 


4.6 GISBERTUS VOETIUS (1589-1676) 


Van Beverwijck also consulted Voetius.” He refers to the Stoics for a 
fixed end of life but continues that the Reformed also seem to affirm 
this: 


They consider the end of human life plainly to be fatal, who have made 
themselves long ago and according to the opinion of the Calvinists the 
patrons of an unconditional necessity. For they state that God has thus 
determined by an unconditional decision that excludes all other causes 
completely, the certain hour of death of every person and the certain 
kind of death that he cannot and could not decease at another point of 
time or with another kind of death than that by which he happens to 
die.? 


4 p A O(aW-p). 

? The letters of Van Beverwijck and Voetius date from 9 March and 14 June 1634 
and are found in: Beverwijck, De vitae termino, pp. 225-34, resp. 334-69. Voetius 
republished them also as: Gisbertus Voetius, Dissertatio epistolica de termino vitae, 
ad ampliss. clarissimumque Johannem Beverovicium, 2th ed. (Utrecht, 1641), to which 
his Disputatio theologica de pestis antidoto spirituali is added (Respondens Jacob 
Migrodius), showing much concern for Van Beverwijcks experiences in Dordt (cf. 
n. 1), and in Disputationes Selectae 5. I have used the latter work, which has its own 
pagination. 

8 Van Beverwijck, De Vitae Termino, p. 230: Vitae humanae terminum plane 
fatalem esse censebant, quam opinionem Calviniani...absolutae necessitatis patroni 
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Van Beverwijck notices that some conclude hereby that accidents or 
illnesses cannot shorten life, or soberness or medicine prolong it, lest 
the fate of the divine decision be evaded. Yet, most theologians uphold 
that a determined end of life does not remove the necessity of medi- 
cine, but simultaneously establishes it, as it leads us to this end. Van 
Beverwijck has sent the answers of other scholars along with his letter 
to Voetius, and remarks that he can see how they have discussed the 
question. Now, he also consults him, “an in every respect most learned 
man” on the end of life. 

Voetius extensively replied to Van Beverwijck, starting with the 
statement that nothing fits a Christian philosopher more than the 
preparation of death and the counting of one’s days, as is clear from 
Psalm 39 and 90. Therefore, it is useful to discuss various opinions to 
settle our mind partly in evident knowledge and partly in a learned 
ignorance. 

In order to solve this controversy, several preliminaries are to be 
met. Fate and fatal are metaphorically the same as: certain, definite, 
immovable, and immutable. This certainty and immovability do not 
apply to our knowledge, but to the thing itself. The end of human life 
is not considered in general, but with regard to the individual. 

Next, Voetius demarcates the issue (status controversiae) by defin- 
ing what is and what is not at stake: 


Whether the end of life of each individual human being be fixed, 
appointed, certain, and immovable, indeed, because that end is immu- 
tably constituted by God?“ 


Two opinions obtain, the one denying it, the other affirming it. Voet- 
ius reduces the end of life to the immutable will and admirable and 


jampridem fecerunt suam. Statuunt enim Deum absoluto, id est, omnem omnino 
caussarum respectum exludente decreto, unicuique homini certam mortis horam, ac 
certum mortis genus ita determinasse, ut alio temporis articulo, et alio mortis genere 
interire nec possit; nec potuerit, quam quo eum interire contingit. 

^ Voetius, Termino vitae, p. 11: An singulis hominibus suae cujusque vitae termi- 
nus sit fixus, status, certus atque immobilis; et quidem, quia terminus ille immutabi- 
liter a Deo sit constitutus. 

^ Moreover, they who positively answer the question are divided on the ground 
and cause of this certitude, whether it has to be sought in the unconditional will and 
predefinition of God or not. Voetius seems to refer with the latter case to some Nomi- 
nalists, who acknowledged divine foreknowledge, but regarding its mode advocated *a 
learned and pious ignorance," not founding it upon divine decision. For this reason, 
Suárez adopted them as forerunners of middle knowledge, see 3.2.2. 
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powerful providence of God, and urges us to rest in the will of God as 
the cause of all causes." 

Voetius first clarifies his position in nine statements explaining 
the relation between God as first Cause and human beings as second 
causes. Subsequently, he provides no less than nineteen arguments and 
finally replies to eighteen objections." In this chapter, only a selection 
of these can be presented. 


4.7 AN UNCONDITIONAL DECISION AND AN IMMOVEABLE 
END OF LIFE 


According to Voetius, the proper context of the discussion of the 
end of life is the concurrence between First and second cause, which 
is clarified as follows. First, all life and consequently also the move- 
ment and end of human life depends on the concurrence of a twofold 
cause, namely, the first and the second, respectively, God and nature.** 
Second, the production, conservation and removal of human life must 
be properly attributed to both first and second cause. For this effect 
proceeds from two total, but subordinate causes. Voetius explains that 
the second cause is a less principal or instrumental cause that does 
not move unless it is moved and always acts in the power of the first 
cause.? As lower causes they are the instruments of the first cause. 
Third, all effects, and also the conservation of life, can be properly 
and with a peculiar reason ascribed to the second causes, and not to 
the first, because they are particular and proper causes, and the first 
cause is a universal and common cause. Fourth, this effect can with 
a peculiar reason be attributed to the first cause, but not completely, 
adequately and exclusively as to exclude the causality of second causes. 


4 Ibid.: “Altera vero totum istum immutabilitatis nexum ab immutabili voluntate, 
admirabili et potenti providentiae ac gubernatione Dei deducit; atque ita in voluntate 
Dei causa omnium causarum, quiescere nos jubet." 

1 [n the first six arguments, Voetius extensively discusses Scripture passages that 
teach an ordained end of life. The seventh till twelfth argument are theological, mostly 
relating to providence. The thirtheenth and fourteenth are philosophical, the fifteenth 
till nineteenth are specific theological arguments in relation to the main opponents. 
The first three objections relate to Scripture, the fourth till ninth relate to the relation 
between God and creatures and the (modal) implications of divine decision, the latter 
objections to more specific points. 

^' Voetius distinguishes the second cause further into nature, cure, or art in order 
to include medicine. 

? For the terminology of less principal or instrumental causes, see 6.3. 
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For it is the first cause of all things, namely eminently or virtually. 
Therefore the Holy Scriptures call him the Beginning and the End, the 
Alpha and Omega, from whom, by whom and in whom all things are, 
and the I am who I am. Fifth, Voetius concludes: 


It can be truly and properly said both that life can be shortened or pro- 
longed and that it cannot, its fate being movable and immovable, namely 
in diverse respects. For if the effect is compared to the first cause and 
its infallible foreknowledge and immutable decision, then it is wholly 
immovable and necessary with a necessity of the consequence, not of 
the consequent. Yet, when a casual death is compared to the second 
and proximate causes that are by their nature contingent, mutable or 
changeable and to their uncertain and mutable concurrence, it is called 
moveable.” 


Sixth, whether the first or second cause is considered, in both respects 
the indispensability of each cause is to be affirmed. The efficacy and 
necessary concurrence of both causes obtains, although the first cause 
can operate without the second.?' Voetius means that the action of 
the first cause does not exclude, but includes the agency of the second 
cause and vice versa. 

Seventh, if the second cause is a moral one or acting by free choice, 
its action or cooperation is not only necessary with a necessity of 
means (necessitas medii), but also with a necessity of precept (neces- 
sitas praecepti). In virtue of the divine law, it is obliged to the owed 
operations under the aspect of virtue and vice, and consequently of 
reward or punishment. And when he neglects his office, he is liable to 
the impairment of his health or life, and to drawing near his death. 

Eighth, although a human does not know the intention and counsel 
of the first cause on which an event depends, still he should not be 
inactive or inattentively attend his health or neglect the means, but 
should do what is in him in virtue of the precept of divine will. Voetius 
cites Deuteronomy 29, which states that the hidden things are for the 


5 Ibid., pp. 12-3: Potest ergo utrumque vere et proprie dici, vitam posse abbreviari 
aut produci et non posse, fatum cujuscunque esse mobile et immobile, diverso scilicet 
respectu. Si enim effectus comparetur ad causam primam ejusque infallibilem praesci- 
entiam et immutabile decretum, est omnino immobilis imo et necessarius necessitate 
consequentiae non consequentis; sin vero comparetur mors fortuita ad causas secun- 
das et proximas sua natura contingentes, mutabiles aut vertibiles, earumque incertum 
et mutabilem concursum, mobilis dicendus est. 

5! The latter exception is explicitly restricted to creation, miracles and the extraor- 
dinary supply in the case of a deficient secondary cause. 
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Lord, but the revealed for us, to do all the words of this law. Thus, if 
it has pleased God to give a longer life, he will give it by the means 
prescribed by him, or a shorter life, he does what is good in his eyes. 
It is just like a soldier who is exhorted by the mandate of the general 
to strenuously attack and fight the enemy with the intention to con- 
quer, although it is hidden from him whether he is able to occupy that 
entrenchment or to overthrow these troops. 


Ninth, Voetius applies the concurrence of first and second cause to 
the end of life: 


Because the first Cause begins every motion...and is the principal cause, 
compared to whom the second causes are like instruments, and flows 
into both the effects and these second causes themselves, by moving 
them forward, by leading them to their act, applying them to the work, 
by predetermining them to the singular and specific act, that is, by mak- 
ing them from potential agents into actual agents and in order that they 
at this place and at this time act regarding this singular object: 

In addition, because the first Cause so intimately, nevertheless sweetly 
and conveniently to each nature penetrates into all acts and movements 
of secondary causes that they, being acted upon cannot not act, being 
moved cannot not move and determine and apply themselves to the 
work under and with the first cause: 

Consequently, the decision being posited and the determination of the 
first Cause being posited, it is not possible that the effect of life and death 
does not necessarily follow with a necessity of the consequence, namely 
infallibly in virtue of the involved and attached will and his providence 
and government, as is proved below by Scripture and arguments.” 


The first Cause concurs in every human act, and is consequently also 
involved in the end of life. Now, this actual concurrence is guided by 
the eternal plan of God, in which he decided what to effect in time. 


? Ibid., p. 14: Quia autem causa prima inchoat omnem motum...et est causa prin- 
cipalis, ad quam secundae comparatae sunt quasi instrumenta, et influit non tantum 
in effecta, sed etiam in ipsas causas secundas eas, promovendo, in actum deducendo, 
applicando ad opus, et praedeterminando ad singularitatem et ad specificationem 
actus hoc est faciendo eas ex agentibus potentia, agentes actu, et ut hoc loco, hoc tem- 
pore circa hoc singulare objectum agant: quia etiam tam intime, nihilominus suaviter 
et convenienter cujusque naturae penetrat omnes actus et motus causarum secun- 
darum, ut non possint non actae agere, motae movere et determinare atque applicare 
se ad opus sub et cum causa prima, ac proinde posito decreto et posita determina- 
tione causae primae non possit non effectus vitae aut mortis necessario sequi neces- 
sitate consequentiae, quippe infallibiliter implexus et affixus voluntati, providentiae et 
gubernationi ejus, ut Scriptura et ratione infra probatur. 
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Therefore, the end of life is fixed, and again Voetius notes that a neces- 
sity of the consequence is involved. Accordingly, he finally asserts that 
the end of life is properly called immoveable, although it can be called 
moveable in another respect, as has been said. 

The next part presents Voetius’ arguments for this statement. The 
seventh argument states that even any instance of a casual and violent 
death, which we consider most uncertain and changeable, is a pre- 
defined event by the immutable decision and will of God, so much 
more a natural death. Voetius gives the examples of King Ahab, Saul, 
Herod the Younger and refers to many other Scripture passages.? 
Others say that a decision of God regarding the inevitable character 
of such a death was suspended upon everyone's obedience or disobe- 
dience, good or evil use of free choice as a necessary condition with- 
out which God could not simply prefigure the end of anyone's life 
without becoming unjust or the author of sin. Yet, Voetius remarks, 
what about the innumerable children who died without any use of free 
choice, obedience, or disobedience? How could anyone have moved 
the end of his life, whose end was included by some common and 
inevitable end, as in the destruction of Sodom or the Flood, inun- 
dations, or other disasters? Where is the difference of living health- 
ily, of obedience and disobedience both of infants and adults, as it is 
supposed by conditional foreknowledge notwithstanding the sudden 
end of each of these? Those who are accustomed to append arguments 
and motives for the divine decision should answer this. According to 
Voetius, one cannot give reasons for divine willing, but that does not 
prevent acknowledging divine providence within all things. Hence, 
Voetius willingly proclaims about everything in the universe: 


See here the finger of God! It is done what your hand and counsel had 
foreordained to happen.™ 


In the death of Christ, above all, manifests itself an immoveable end 
of life in virtue of an immutable decision, and indeed apart from any 
means, contingent things and free choice, either in Christ, Judas or 


5 The main passage is Deut. 19,4-6 compared to Ex. 21,12-3 regarding the unin- 
tentional killing of someone, of which it is said that God had delivered him into his 
hand. 

* Ibid., p. 54: Nos libenter de omnibus in universum pronuntiamus: Ecce hic digi- 
tus Dei, factum est quod manus et consilium ejus npoópioev yevéoðon. Voetius alludes 
to Act. 4,28. 
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Pilate as is evident from Luke 22,22 The Son of Man will go as it has 
been decided.” 

The thirteenth argument is philosophical, drawn from the deter- 
mined truth-value of future contingents. Well-known axioms in the 
philosophical schools are: from every contradiction one part is deter- 
minately true, the other false; nothing can simultaneously exist and 
not exist. And: It is necessary to affirm or deny whatever regarding the 
same thing. And: a contradiction does not admit a medium. Voetius 
acknowledges that Aristotle ascribed only undetermined truth-value 
to future contingents as Socrates will live tomorrow, or Socrates will 
not live tomorrow. Yet, the more subtle and penetrating Christian phi- 
losophers, and among them the Scholastics, who are not undeserv- 
edly called fathers of human wisdom by Julius Scaliger, have given 
his words a better sense. With respect to us, future contingents have 
undetermined truth-value since their truth is not determinately known 
by us, but in themselves they have determined truth-value. Voetius 
mentions Duns Scotus as the main “patron of this truth”: 


Now, Scotus in 1.38 with them who follow him are patrons of this 
truth...he makes the determination of contingents dependent on the 
presupposed determination of divine will. Scotus explains the saying of 
Aristotle in On Interpretation, where he states that contingents do not 
have determinate truth-value as having regard to the determination of 
the possible, but not to the determination of their assertoric truth, as it 
is possible that he who sits, stands, namely, in the divided sense, but not 
in the composite sense* 


Scotus situates the determination of future contingents in divine will. 
In this way, their contingent nature and their determined truth-value 
combine. Voetius claims that Scotus interpreted Aristotle’s concept 
of indeterminate truth-value as relating to its possibility, and not its 


5 Voetius does not deny that Judas and Pilate were involved in the death of Christ 
as means, but he rejects them to be conditions for the divine decision. 

°° Ibid., p. 44: Sunt autem veritatis hujus patroni Scotus in I.dist.38 cum quo faci- 
unt ipsius sectatores...contingentium determinationem suspendit a praesupposita 
determinatione divinae voluntatis et Aristotelis dictum in libr. De Interpret. quo sta- 
tuit contingentium non esse determinatam veritatem, exponit, de determinatione de 
possibili, et non de inesse, sicut possibile est sedentem stare, in sensu scilicet diviso, 
sed non in sensu composito. Voetius refers to Ordinatio 1.38 “Utrum scientia Dei 
respectum factibilium sit practica?", in which Scotus stipulates that divine knowledge 
of future things requires an act of divine will concerning them. 
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actuality.” In that sense, future contingents are undetermined, since 
something can be possible together with its opposite.* 

Voetius also appeals to the distinction between a divided and com- 
posite sense. This scholastic distinction stems from the modal analysis 
of sentences. Taking Aristotle’s example, the signification in the divided 
sense was taken to mean Socrates sits and it is possible that Socrates 
runs, while the analysis in the composite sense yields the meaning: 
It is possible that Socrates both sits and runs, which is contradicto- 
ry.” Voetius applies it to explain the determinate truth-value of future 
contingents. In the divided sense, a future contingent has determinate 
truth-value and it is possible that its opposite obtains, but not in the 
composite sense, because both contradictory possibilities cannot be 
actual at the same time.* In the divided sense, future contingents are 
undivided, but in the composite sense they cannot be undetermined. 

Voetius presents two arguments for this determined truth-value: 
First, because what is not determinately true is not knowable even by 
God." If therefore God determinately sees the end of life as future, it 
is determinately future and therefore God certainly sees its futurition, 
because it is already posited in the being of things (namely potentially 
or future) and will infallibly happen. 

Second, just as the past and future time are regulated by the pres- 
ent and the times are not unless by the present and insofar as they 
can be reverted to it, so propositions regarding the future and past are 
regulated by present propositions with respect to their truth and false- 
hood. Thus, the proposition Hermachus will die tomorrow is determi- 
nately true, because its predicate relates to its subject at the indicated 
time. Yet, it is not true, unless the predicate is sometime related to the 


5” It would take too much time to explain the relation between the positions of Aris- 
totle, Scotus, and Voetius. Yet, both Scotus and Voetius read Aristotle as an authority 
(see 1.2, n. 33) and in that way transformed his concept of diachronic contingency in 
their own synchronic terms. 

** In symbols, the indeterminacy of future contingents (0p ^ 0—p) agrees with a 
determinate truth-value regarding actuality: p ^ Q~p. 

5 See 1.5, n. 63. It is important to see that the distinction can be interpretated 
diachronically (Socrates sits at one time and it is possible that he walks another time) 
or synchronically (Socrates sits at one time and it is possible that he walks at the same 
time). Originally, it was meant to show the consistency of diachronic contingency; 
later on to establish synchronic contingency. See Vos, Scotus (see above, ch. 1, n. 16), 
pp. 224-32. Voetius clearly adopts the synchronic reading. 

© "The divided sense runs: p ^ 0~p; the composite sense ~)(p ^ ~p). 

*' In fact, he gives three, but the last one does not deliver something new. 
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present when it can be truly said Hermachus dies today or now. Hence, 
the determination of future propositions depends on the determination 
of corresponding present propositions.” Likewise, when an indifferent 
or free cause is determined to work a free and contingent effect, this 
effect has determined being and consequently constitutes a determined 
present proposition. Therefore, it was yesterday and all the past time 
true that this effect will sometime have determined being outside its 
cause and consequently a future proposition enunciating such a future 
determination of the cause has determined truth-value.™ 

In relation to the model of divine agency, the fifteenth argument is 
the most important, arguing a fixed end of life by the predefinition of 
divine will.* For if the life and death of everyone does not depend on 
divine will and its unconditional decision, it must depend either on 
something else or on itself. Future contingents cannot depend on nec- 
essary causes, there is no infinite progression of contingent causes and 
they cannot depend on themselves. The last option is excluded since 
in that case, human life would be in potency and act by itself when 
it is neither potency nor act, that is, it will have them from nothing 
and even when it is yet nothing it will be another necessary and self- 
originating entity besides God. Therefore, besides the predefinition of 
divine will, nothing is left than “monstrously” transforming the fore- 


? [n modern terms, Voetius means time-indexing. The future proposition Dht, 
is true at t, when Dh obtains at t, so the only point at which the truth of Dht, is 
established is t,. 

$5 This argument seems to favor Episcopius as well, since it does not relate deter- 
mined truth-value to divine will, but merely to the present created causes. Yet, Voetius 
uses the argument to prove a fixed end of life, and in that respect it suffices. It should 
only be read in the context of all of his arguments. 

* The objection that although future, a contingent effect cannot be determined 
does not obtain, for its contingency does not remove its determination and certi- 
tude, but only shows that it will be contingently and freely. By the same reason even 
past and present contingent effects, although already determined, could have been 
not determined. 

$5 The ninth till twelfth argument rely on providence by which God provides even 
for the least things by his eternal counsel and efficacious providence both powerfully 
and sweetly. 

6° The end of life being contingent, its future becoming or its being in potency has 
to be assigned to some cause. Voetius mentions a host of imagined forces varying 
from the necessity of nature, fortune or Stoic fate, the Epicurean atoms, angelic guard- 
ians to astrological signs but rejects them all since the necessary ones cannot cause 
something contingent, whereas contingent ones require another cause themselves and 
so on to infinity, against the maxim: Regarding causes, there is no procession into infin- 
ity. Voetius equally denounces this. 
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knowledge and will of God into a conditional one and hence to deduce 
also a partial, simultaneous, and concomitant concurrence from it. 

Yet, Voetius asserts, no will in God, no decision, formally and prop- 
erly thus called is conditional with respect to its act, although some 
can be called so by extrinsic denomination, with respect to its object, 
which is conditional.” God can will certain means in view of a higher 
end, but he cannot will an end conditionally, making his intention 
dependent upon a condition that may obtain or obtain not indepen- 
dently from him. Voetius proves it as follows: 

First, the decision that they call conditional is a purely indefinite act 
of will, with a defect of power; but the decision is a command of the 
will or a definite act in the supposition of power. For who wills what 
he is able to do, commands an effect by the free command of his will; 
he who wills what he is not able to do, only desires an effect. It is there- 
fore a mere desire, no decision, a velleity, no will, which is unworthy 
of God, who is pure act. For it denotes an intrinsic imperfection and 
ascribes an uncertain hope in pursuing a vow to the Most Blessed and 
All-Sufficient One and a defect of power to the Omnipotent. 

Second, it would follow that the will of God depends on, is moved 
and determined by external causes, which is to subordinate the first 
cause to the second, and to make the first cause the second and vice 
versa, which contradicts all philosophy and theology. For its indu- 
bitable axiom is: the first cause by its will moves and directs second 
causes to such a degree that it determines their individual effects. Voet- 
ius refers to Lombard and the Sentence-commentaries, Thomas and 
the Thomists, Suarez, “especially where he cites Scotus,” Francisco de 
Toledo, Pererius, the Conimbricenses, and Arminius. Moreover, he 
also refers to Scripture to prove the dependence of free causes and 
human acts on the will and providence of God. 

Third, then there would be outside God in the creatures something 
prior to, greater than and more excellent than God; whereas every 
cause is prior and more excellent than its effect, as is well known in 


$ Beck has shown that Voetius elsewhere accepts a conditional decision between 
divine knowledge of possibles and his decision of futurition. Still, this decision 
concerns the inner relation of possibles to what we would call possible worlds and 
depends on divine will itself, not on human freedom (si [Deus] vellet eas futuras). 
Voetius speaks about the connections of possibles, and what would be a cause and 
effect, means and end, which things would be earlier, simultaneously, and later, which 
can aptly be reconstructed as a world-system of possible worlds. See Beck, Voetius (see 
above, n. 4), pp. 291, 297-300, 9.3, n. 16. 
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philosophy.® Fourth, something in God would be the effect of a crea- 
ture, and thus there would be a passive potency in God dependent on 
something else. For the creature is stated to be inciting cause why such 
and such a decree exists in God. 

Fifth, the temporal would be earlier than the eternal, the creature’s 
action in time earlier than the internal acts of God from eternity, or 
all volitions of God would not be eternal, but in time, and successively 
come into being, and come up anew one after another, namely as often 
as the cause and occasion of the volition or decision happens to be 
provided by the changeable actions or deliberations of the creature. 
Hinting at Episcopius, Voetius mentions as example I have decided 
that human beings in general and among them Socrates, Plato etc. apart 
from something extraordinary, will come to the age of 70 or 80. This 
decision of mine is immovable established. But because Socrates now 
more inattentively cares for his health and diet than he ought to, I will 
abbreviate that time. According to Voetius, this is against all theologi- 
cal truth: Firstly, it contradicts divine eternity and immutability, which 
nanimously asserted against Vorstius by philosophers and theologians. 
Secondly, it states a twofold decision or volition in God, one in time 
regarding the acceleration of the death of Socrates according to the 
aforementioned cause, and the other from eternity, by which he estab- 
lished and decided by himself sometime in time to will that volition 
and to decide that decision. Yet, the object of divine volition is not a 
divine volition, but a good operation and an external work of God. 

Sixth, just as one stupidity follows another, there would be in God 
an undefined and universal will or decision, and a progression or tran- 
sition in God from the undefined to the defined. For example, I will 
that Hermachus, of whom I see that he will fulfill these conditions, lives 
to his eightieth year. But it is equally inconsistent to imagine in God a 
undefined will as a general knowledge, and a procession from the one 
to the other and after another. Just as God knows the singular things 
with their causes and circumstances not in general and confusedly, 
but at best and most singularly and most distinctly, so he even defines 
once and simultaneously or in one and the same structural moment. 
This truth is so manifest that even the prince of the Hypotheticals 


% Like Turretin, Voetius refers to Augustine who forbode seeking a cause for the 
will of God, since nothing is greater than or antecedes the will of God, see 1.3, n. 33. 
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Suárez builds on it.” For these general and particular acts should not 
be structurally distinguished in divine will, because the things that are 
universally conceived and signified by us, are not formally in God but 
virtually, insofar as the particular things are included in them.” Just 
as Aristotle has said, the doctor does not cure a human being, unless 
he cures Gallias or Socrates, so we can also say God does not prefigure 
the end of life of a human being, unless he prefigures it of Socrates, 
Alexander etc. Thus, the whole question comes down to the particular 
will, insofar as it is the predefinition of him or her. At least there is no 
process in God or an order of knowing and willing from universals to 
particulars. 

Seventh, it would follow that God willed and decided to accommo- 
date his concurrence to the human will, if a person wills, that is, God 
wills that a person wills to use these and those means, if the person 
willed to use these means. So, God is imagined to determine as future 
which he already presupposes as future, which is contradictory. The 
opponents cannot free themselves, unless they say that that act, e.g. of 
Mosaic obedience and piety (which is the means and condition of a 
long life) is elicited by the will itself before God would decide and will 
to confer anything of his help and concurrence. This is to fall upon the 
Scylla of wholly ascribing moral and spiritual good to human beings, 
divine will being entirely excluded. 

The sixteenth argument relies on inconsistent consequences." Not 
only would we become the artisans of our own fortune, life, and death, 
but God and his knowledge and will would follow the second causes, 
as an earthly leader did not decide about the boundaries of life and 
death of certain persons as reward or punishment, until they were obe- 
dient or disobedient. Like Homer's Zeus after the decisions of humans 
also forms and bends his own decisions and suffers to be conditioned, 
determined, and bent by things outside him, nor could he do other- 
wise. For the dice-play of future contingents and chance is already 
thrown even without his decision; he is not able not to will thus or to 


®© Voetius regularly calls the advocates of conditional knowledge the Hypothetici. 

7 So, the universal “horse” is not in the divine mind, but the idea of Bucephalus 
etc., and in virtue of the (possible) existence of these particular horses, the universal 
can be said to be in divine mind virtually. Voetius would say that the essence or com- 
mon nature "horse" formally exists in Bucephalus, but that this universal does not 
exist unless in particulars. 

7 The argument ex absurdis consequentibus tried to convince the opponent by 
drawing consequences from his position that he could not acknowledge. 
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act so, since the anteceding determination of contingent things pre- 
scribes the end and mode of deciding and acting: 


There will be some chain of inevitable necessity, which God has not fab- 
ricated, which his hand does not keep, which is not sent down from 
heaven in order that he, by his highest freedom, draws and leads all his 
creatures to the event, which was foreseen by him; but by which he is 
drawn himself and his decisions are deduced from heaven, namely by 
which the fates of contingency and chance come upon life, whenever 
a determination of those indeterminate things occurs in one of both 
parts of the contradiction; and the conditional, suspended, and unsettled 
knowledge of God is thus fixed that in virtue of this knowledge he can 
simply will and establish something. Now, thus God will not be God 
and absolute Lord who does all what pleases him, Ps. 115, but is cir- 
cumscribed by conditionals and conditions. He will not have the highest 
freedom, but, weakened by the freedom and contingencies of all lower 
causes, is finally commanding and deciding himself; his counsel will not 
stand, Is.46, unless by the support of capricious human desire; every 
atom in the world of contingents being freely moved, something comes 
out by chance.” 


The seventeenth argument is an ad hominem argument, which pro- 
ceeds by the hypotheses of the opponent. The patrons of a mobile end 
of life admit that God by an extraordinary work of special providence 
can establish an immoveable end. Hence, God can in accordance with 
his trustfulness, justice and grace, even in agreement with human free 
choice, prefigure an immoveable end for somebody, by the contingency 
of things and the necessity of means. Hereby, Voetius comments, all 
objections against an immoveable end are made void. 

The eighteenth argument builds on the experience of consolation 
and patience. Voetius holds that a doctrine without works is no doc- 
trine and that true wisdom has to be brought from heaven to earth. 


7 Voetius, Termino vitae, p. 56: Erit aliqua catena inevitabilis necessitates, quam 
Deus non fabricavit, quam ipse manu non tenet, quam e coelo non dimittit, ut pro 
summa libertate sua creaturas omnes trahat et pertrahat ad eventus, quo ipsi visum 
fuerit; sed qua ipse trahitur et decreat ejus de coelo deducuntur, quo scilicet fata con- 
tingentium et fortuitorum viam inveniunt, quotiescunque indeterminabilis illorum 
determinatio in alterutram contradictionis partem ceciderit, et conditionatam suspen- 
sam, ac fluidam Dei scientiam ita fixaverit, ut tandem secundum illam scientiam abso- 
lute quid velle ac statuere posit. Ita scilicet Deus non erit Deus et Dominus absolutus 
qui quae vult facit, Psal. 115, sed hypotheticus et conditionibus circumscriptus. Non 
erit summa libertas, sed infirma post libertates et contingentias omnem inferiorum 
demum imperans et decernens; consilium ejus non stabit, Is. 46, nisi hominis appetitu 
TOAVTPON® et roAvotpógogc fulciri contigerit, et atomi cujusque mundi contingentiae 
liberae motus aliquis exierit kat mapéyKMow. 
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Now, the “absolute and immoveable theology” pours forth abundantly 
true wisdom and godliness in the soul by its truth and dignity. The 
believers are most eminently revived to abandon the world, disregard 
death, to have zeal for a better and salutary life and to the use of all 
means of nature, art, and grace by the unconditional and settled, not 
by the moveable, hypothetical, and dubitable discipline of dying. The 
doctors and pastors who visit the seriously ill and dying know how 
much divine consolation, mental rest, and strength of patience is 
granted them by believing in the unconditional will of God.” 

The fourth objection concerns the necessity of means.” For either 
the decision depends on the use of means by which it becomes condi- 
tional, or it does not need the use of means and abolishes the necessity 
of means. Voetius rebuts that the means are not required for the deci- 
sion that is an immanent act in God, but for the event and effecting 
of the thing outside God. They are conditions for the thing, not for 
God’s act of willing, but for the willed object. Who does not see that 
the means are directed to the end and that both end and means are 
predefined by one and the same decision of God? Now, the connection 
of means and end does not weaken but rather supports human indus- 
try and the necessity and efficacy of means. Likewise, we are ignorant 
of God’s decision, but know our duty. 


4.8 No CONDITIONAL KNOWLEDGE 


Voetius makes several objections to the new invention of middle knowl- 
edge. First, this knowledge has no cause for its known object, because 
the Jesuits make its cause a conditional decision of God depending on 
the creature: if Socrates will or does this, then I also will it. I foresee that 
there will not be an able doctor at that place and that time, therefore I 
establish that Titus will die. Voetius wonders who would soundly dare 
to attribute such decisions to a human person and he is sure that it is 
against all Scripture and the light of nature to assign them to God. 


7? Voetius especially mentions the examples of martyrs and soldiers, who have 
gained strength to keep standing by trusting divine dispensation and even refers to 
Muslim soldiers who were more courageous in the conviction that their day had been 
prescribed and ordained. 

™ The first three discuss various Scripture passages that seem to favor a moveable 
end of life. 
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Second, this knowledge has no object, because its alleged object is 
not knowable. For every contingent and free act is subject to the provi- 
dence of God and nothing can exist or preexist or be future, unless 
it depends on God both in becoming and being, that is unless it is 
provided for and predefined by him. 

Third, all knowledge is certain, but middle knowledge cannot have 
any certainty, because future contingents are not knowable with any 
certainty. For their existence, at least their causal existence does not 
have any necessity either by itself or by something else.” 

Fourth, a conditional does not put anything in being, but only a par- 
tial connection or consequence between antecedent and consequent. 
Thus, when both parts are false, still the conditional is true, and both 
parts being true, the connection can be false.” Voetius objects: 


There is no necessity in these connections, and therefore no certitude 
of truth and hence no knowledge. Moreover, even though both con- 
nections were by themselves of a necessary and eternal truth, still no 
knowledge can be attributed to God than a undetermined one and of 
balancing alternatives: Titus either will use these means or he will not use 
them, or he will die before his day or he will not die before his day; which 
is just as: either it is day or it is night.” 


Voetius scornfully comments that if this knowledge formally can be 
ascribed to God, it does not differ from that proverb: Whatever I say, 
it will either be or not be. 

Fifth, if the foreknowledge of future things would be without the 
decision of God, the ideas and eternal grounds of things would be 


75 This necessity must be either by itself or by something else, or somehow by God. 
Not by itself, because nothing undetermined determines itself and it is impossible 
that a non-being by itself can transcend into potential being or becoming. Not by 
something else, because nothing can be imagined than absurd things like the Nothing 
(nihilum), the chaos of atoms, or Platonic fortune. If this necessity is from God, by 
which the undetermined is called determined, Voetius has what he wants, although 
he does not clarify that a necessity of the consequence is meant. 

7% Voetius seems to mean that there cannot be a logical connection between both 
parts, although they both are true. 

7 Voetius, Termino vitae, p. 49: Hic primum in neutro connexo ulla est necessitas, 
nec consequenter ulla certitudo veritatis, itaque ejus nulla scientia. Deinde, etiamsi 
utrumque connexum seorsim esset necessariae et aeternae veritatis, nulla tamen scien- 
tia Deo adscribitur quam indeterminata, et (ita loqui liceat) alternativa seu disjunctiva, 
quae aequipollet isti: Titus aut mediis illis utetur aut non utetur, aut ante diem mori- 
etur, aut ante diem non morietur; qualis illa, aut dies est aut nox est. 
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(structurally) prior in creatures than in God, which is most absurd.” 
For only God is the Idea and contains in himself the grounds of all 
things. Sixth, this absurdity follows that the principle of infinite divine 
foreknowledge proceeds from finite things and is determined by them 
as its object. 

Whereas the fourth objection runs from the uncertainty of middle 
knowledge, the seventh proceeds from its alleged certainty: 


Seventh, another even greater absurdity follows: namely a more than 
Stoic fate, which inevitably implicates not merely the creature, but even 
God. For neither is it possible for the creature in time not to act here and 
so, nor is it possible for God to foreknow or will otherwise than that and 
how it is future. For every future contingent will be true, both natural 
and free ones, before God knows or wills it in such a way that his abso- 
lute power could not effect that it was not or was otherwise. And this 
simply unconditional necessity (namely with respect to the existence of 
the thing) removes all freedom in God, and prescribes an inevitable and 
immutable end of life. This futurition of things or future essence (which 
is without and outside this freedom) so strictly necessitates, constricts, 
and determines his freedom that it cannot free itself in any way.” 


Middle knowledge implies a “future essence” in all things that is given 
with the things itself. On account of this simple necessity, God knows 
them before his will, but cannot change them by his power either. 
Voetius comments that thus God is bound by the chains of fate and 
the thread of the consequence of things which he cannot hold back or 
break by any decision or effectual providence: therefore God Almighty 
could not establish it otherwise, nor freely decide something about 
these things, but had to remain indifferent and keep himself whole in 


78 Then, the creatures would not depend on God as sample (exemplum) and Idea, 
but on the contrary, God would depend on creatures as prior and superior example 
(exemplaris) and measure. The Latin words precisely state the problem: the former 
denotes an example after which something is formed, but the latter denotes a copy or 
transcript, the thing formed. 

” Voetius, Termino vitae, p. 50: Septimo: Sequitur et aliud logice absurdum, absur- 
dissimum fatum scilicet plus quam Stoicum, cui creatura non tantum, sed et Deus 
inevitabiliter implicatur. Creaturae enim in tempore non potest non hoc et sic agere, 
nec Deus potest aliud praescire aut velle quam illud quod et sicuti futurum est. Verum 
enim erit omne futurum contingens, tum naturale tum liberum antequam Deus cog- 
novit aut voluit: adeo ut absoluta potestate sua non potuerit efficere ut non esset, aut 
aliter esset. Et haec necessitas simpliciter absoluta (quoad rei existentiam scilicet) Deo 
omnem libertatem aufert, et inevitabili atque immutabili termino circumscribit. Haec 
rerum futuritio seu essentia futura, (quae absque illo et extra illum est) tam arcte illum 
necessitat, constringit ac determinat, ut nullo modo extricare se possit. 
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knowing or willing no part of the contradictory pair of propositions: 
until one decision being posited, something else is simply future, and 
indeed independent of divine will and free power. And this decision 
not being posited, the knowledge of God in that structural moment 
remains merely conjectural. 

Eighth, therefore, this middle knowledge has to be reduced to the 
knowledge of plain understanding: 


For it is not “in the middle”: for God knows by it either the efficacy of 
this effect or the efficacy of these means to produce that effect. If he 
foreknows the efficacy of the effect, this proposition coincides with the 
self-identical conditional, such as: if he dies before his day, he dies before 
his day...the truth of which does not depend on some free act, but on 
the nature of the thing itself. If God foreknows the efficacy of the means, 
he does not see any future contingent, but knows only speculatively that 
it is impossible that an unconditionally sufficient and effective cause 
in this and that place acting in that way would not produce its effect. 
Therefore, all knowledge in God of these kinds of truth is natural and of 
plain understanding, not free, as is the knowledge of vision or intuitive 
knowledge of future contingents.” 


There are two ways to make middle knowledge of a proposition cer- 
tain.*' First, the efficacy of the effect, making the effect necessary, the 
truth of which does not depend on a free choice, but is given with the 
nature of the thing itself. Second, it can be certain by the efficacy of 
the means." In either case, this knowledge is natural and not free, and 
in fact, Voetius would affirm, all divine knowledge hereby becomes 
necessary.? 


9? Voetius, Termino vitae, p. 51: Ergo non est media, scit enim per eam Deus aut 
efficaciam ipsius effectus aut efficaciam mediorum ad illum effectum producendam. Si 
efficaciam effectus: coincidet propositio illa conditionalis cum ista identica: Si moritur 
ante diem, moritur ante diem...quarum veritas pendet non ex actu aliquo libero, sed 
ex ipsa natura Entis. Sin efficaciam mediorum, non videt futurum aliquod contingens, 
sed tamtum speculativé novit impossibile esse, ut causa absoluté sufficiens, et effi- 
caciter et istic et alibi ita agens non produceret effectum. Itaque ejusmodi veritatum 
omnis scientia in Deo est naturalis, et simplicis intelligentiae, non libera, qualis est 
scientia visionis, seu intuitiva futurorum contingentium. 

*! Taking (p > q), the first amounts to (p > Oq), whereas the second is: ~0(p> 

*? The efficacy of the means is identical with O(p— q); although this necessity of the 
consequence leaves the contingency of q intact, it makes q essential for p. 

3 Voetius also mentions the conditionals that are simply true and agree with the 
contingency of things, but they do not render information: O (p — p). In a later 
disputation (Gisbertus Voetius, Enocho Pottry, ‘De scientia Dei, in: Disputationes 
Selectae 1: 246-58), Voetius summarizes his arguments against middle knowledge by 
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Voetius hints at the distinction of natural and free knowledge, 
but does not explain it in detail. Fortunately, a disputation On God's 
Knowledge starts with a clear distinction: 


Necessary knowledge is that which structurally antecedes every act of 
divine will. And hereby God knows in first act, immediately and most 
necessarily himself in himself and by himself. Next, he knows all pos- 
sibles, not in themselves but in his own essence as a necessary cause 
of them. Now, this knowledge of possibles is proved by Mt. 3,9 and 
26,53. For if God can transform stones into human beings and send 
Christ twelve legions angels, he therefore knows what he can do, for 
God knows himself and his entire power.... The free knowledge of God 
is that by which he after the decision of his will determinately knows all 
existing things, in whatever aspect of time they are, either present, past, 
or future.* 


The division of necessary and free knowledge is structured by the deci- 
sion of the will: the first is “before” it, and the second "after" it. The 
terminology of necessary and free knowledge also indicates that the 
second is constituted by the choice of divine will, whereas the first is 
not. Voetius does not identify this distinction with the one between 
knowledge of plain understanding and of vision, but relates knowledge 
of plain understanding exclusively to the possibles and not to divine 
essence itself.*° 

Episcopius mainly affirmed foreknowledge on account of the bibli- 
cal predictions. Likewise, Voetius adduces the predictions of death, 


saying that it is nothing else but purely undefined knowledge or knowledge of plain 
understanding, p. 257: "Scientiam mediam ex professo refutavimus Dissertat. De Ter- 
mino Vitae arg.15 p. 275 edit. in 4. ubi ostendimus eam nullam esse nisi prescientiam 
indefinitam seu simplicis intelligentiae." 

** Ibid., pp. 246-7: [Scientia] necessaria, est quae omnem voluntatis actum ordine 
naturae antecedit et hac Deus primo actu immediato et maxime necessario cognoscit 
se ipsum in se ipso et per seipsum; deinde omnia possibilia non in seipsis, sed in sua 
essentia tanquam causa ipsorum necessaria. Probatur autem haec scientia possibilium 
ex Matth. 3,9 et 26,53. Si enim potest Deus tranformare lapides in homines, et Christo 
mittere duodecim legiones angelorum; ergo scit se posse: novit enim Deus seipsum 
et omnem potentiam suam...Libera scientia est qua post decretum suae voluntatis 
cognoscit determinate res omnes existentes, in quacumque temporis differentia sint, 
sive praesentis, sive praeteriti, sive futuri. 

55 Voetius warns that a structural and not a temporal division is meant. 

% The disputation also treats the Socinian rejection of foreknowledge of future con- 
tingents and notes that although the remonstrants do not dare to profess this apert 
Socino-paganism, still they do not explicitly reject it and allow discussion of the ques- 
tion whether God knows future contingents, with Voetius citing Epicopius' soothing 
description of Socinus and his admission that these difficulties require the thirteenth 
labour of Hercules, see n. 23. 
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for when the point of time, the mode, and means of death are cer- 
tainly foreknown and foretold by God, it must be certain and definite. 
Voetius continues that this argument has worried some opponents 
so greatly that they would rather wish to deny the foreknowledge of 
God than concede to our camp. Others are shaken so much that they 
seek a middle position between two extreme opinions, one of which 
makes the predestination of all events dependent upon the infallible 
middle knowledge of God, and the other upon the knowledge of sin- 
gular events, which God knows when they have some entity in time, 
either in or outside their causes. Here, Voetius clearly refers to Epis- 
copius.*” He wonders, however, which kind of middle position is held. 
Is the infallible conditional knowledge or the growing temporal know- 
ledge affirmed? What is accepted and what is denied in both positions? 
Voetius notes that Episcopius does not accept the second opinion and 
that a foreknowledge related to a fixed and immoveable end of life, 
which he seems to abhor so much, is reluctantly accepted upon further 
evaluation. Therefore, Voetius concludes, his opinion agrees with ours 
in this, that with respect to God the end of life is fixed and immu- 
table, indeed necessary with a necessity of the consequence. And that 
this foreknowledge presupposes the future thing and the whole order 
and mode of futurition no less than our definite foreknowledge or 
knowledge of vision (praescientia definita seu visionis). Voetius sum- 
marizes the view of Episcopius that there is nothing inconvenient in 
this foreknowledge: first, the end still can be called moveable by our 
virtue or vice. Second, the series of things is thus all-encompassingly 
foreknown that it includes the art of medicine, the care for life and 
other means. Third, foreknowledge does not inflict any necessity upon 
the future thing. Fourth, there is freedom of the will and its free use is 
not removed. The reason for all of these is that this foreknowledge is 
outside the thing, being an immanent act in God. Voetius comments 
that there is no difference regarding those four assertions, since: 


The predefinition in God or the immutable decision, which we assert, 
agrees perfectly with those things and imposes nothing of these, which 
our opponent imagines, and the reason is: because the decision is an 
immanent act in God that imposes nothing in the thing, not anymore 
than foreknowledge. Therefore they give in either to harsh ignorance 
or slander who attribute the opposites of the above assertions to our 


87 See n. 12 and 13. 
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opinion; when our view on the decision regarding death or life is torn 
into four decisions, and these are finally sewed on to that cloth by his 
generous charity.* 


Voetius continues to cite Episcopius example of Peter and John.” 
Instead, Episcopius should have given proper arguments.” 

The eighth objection charges that foreknowledge is removed. Voet- 
ius reacts indignantly, since he most resolutely establishes it. Yet, he 
denies conditional knowledge by which God is stated to know before 
his decision, if I will create a human being, he will fall into sin. Voet- 
ius exclaims: what a contingent connection, what a conjectural and 
fallible knowledge! Whence is the necessity and determination of this 
condition? Not by the sheer knowledge of God, not by the antecedent 
hypothesis. The patrons of middle knowledge have even rushed forth 
in this absurdity that they say that God by it foreknew that the world 
was certainly to be created by him before he had made any decision 
regarding it!”! 


4.9 THE DECISION AND ITS MODALITY 


In the fifth objection, Voetius approaches the Remonstrant intuition 
that the divine decision makes everything necessary: 


Objection V: The possible is removed and no distinction between the 
possible and the impossible remains. Moreover, all contingency is ban- 
ished from the nature of things. Reply: The possible is defined as: that 
which can be, when it is not. We gladly acknowledge this, for we are 
no Megarians who do not distinguish between potency and reality. The 
philosopher refutes them in Book IX of the Metaphysics. But who can 
say that this possibility is removed by the decision of God, when it is not 
removed by the existence of the thing itself? Even when a thing is, and 
on hypothesis of its actual existence necessarily is, it is possible that it 


$5 Voetius, Termino vitae, pp. 37-8: Praedefinitio in Deo, seu decretum immuta- 
bile, quod nos ponimus, optime cum illis consistit, nihilque istorum ponit, quae fingit 
adversarius, et ratio est: quia decretum est actio immanens in Deo, quod nihil ponit in 
re, non magis quam praescientia. Itaque aut crassae ignorantiae aut calumniae litant, 
dum contradictorias superiorum assertionum sententiae nostrae tribuunt; dum decre- 
tum de morte aut vita ex mente nostra in quatuor decreta dispescunt, eique tandem 
laciniam istam pro liberali caritate assuunt. 

$ See 43. 

? Voetius treats Episcopius' difficulties with the divine decision in replying the 
objections, see 4.9. 

9! See Suárez, 3.3.3, n. 58. 
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does not exist. Thus, when Socrates sits, it is possible that he does not sit, 
and when Hermachus dies a casual death in his youth, it is still possible 
that he does not die, namely in the divided sense. For there remains in 
the thing, although it is already determined to one part of a contradic- 
tion, an intrinsic possibility to its opposite, both, I say, a real (potentia 
physica) and logical possibility (potentia logica) or non-repugnancy.” 


In order to refute the objection, Voetius subsequently treats the 
nature of possibility, impossibility, and contingency in relation to the 
decision. 

Firstly, Voetius argues in three steps that divine decision cannot 
take away possibility. First, he tries to relate possibility and actual- 
ity properly, and second, he argues that the decision to actualize 
something does not affect its possibility. Voetius starts with a lucid 
definition of possibility: that which, when it is not, still can be. This 
definition betrays an actualist perspective, since the point of reference 
is what actually happens. The possible is not (non esse), but can be 
(potest esse), whereas contingent things exist (esse), but possibly are 
not (potest non esse)? Yet, the actualist impression should not disguise 
the sound distinction that Voetius makes between possibility/contin- 
gency and actuality. Unlike ancient Greek philosophy, he accepts the 
distinction between the possible (potest esse) and the actual (esse).?* If 
he would not do that, the actual would be necessary and the non- 
actual impossible. Since he does make this distinction, actuality does 


? Ibid., p. 101: To õóvata tolluntur et possibilis atque impossibilis nulla distinctio. 
Adhaec omnis contingentia ex rerum natura exterminatur. Resp. Possibile definitur, id 
quod, quando non est, potest esse. Hoc nos libenter agnoscimus, neque enim sumus 
Megarici qui inter óva et évepyetav non distinguebant; quod refutat Philosophus 
Metaphys. lib.9. Atqui hoc tolli decreto Dei quis dicet, cum ne per ipsam quidem rei 
existentiam tollatur? Etiam cum res est, et ex hypothesi actus existentiae necessario est, 
potest non esse, sic Socrates cum sedet, potest non sedere; et Hermachus cum morte 
casuali moritur in juventute, potest tamen non mori, in sensu scilicet diviso. Manet 
enim in re, quamvis ad alteram partem contradictionis jam determinata, intrinseca 
potentia ad oppositum, potentia, inquam, et physica et logica, seu non repugnantia. 
Logical possibility amounts to: (0p ^ ~p), real possibility relates to the possibilities 
that can actually be willed by God and creatures, which are also synchronic: (0GVp ^ 
0GW~p) and (0aWp ^ 9aW —p). The Megarians were ancient determinists, see W.K.C. 
Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, 6 vols. (Cambridge, 1962-90: 1969), 3. The 
Fifth-Century Enlightenment: 499-507. Regarding the subject of this paragraph, Vos 
has written an unpublished manuscript Grondstructuren van Voetius’ denken, which 
I could use. 

*55 Voetius, Termino vitae, p. 103: “Contingens definit Philosophus quod, cum sit, 
possit non esse." Voetius "possible" amounts to: ~p ^ Op; his ‘contingent’ to: p ^ 
Q~p. 

4 Since he refers to Greek philosophy, Voetius uses the Greek equivalents. 
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not change the modality of things. When a thing is, it is possible that 
it does not exist, since when the proposition Socrates sits or stands is 
already determined to one part of the contradiction, there remains an 
intrinsic possibility of the opposite. 

Second, the decision of God to actualize something does not affect 
its possibility. Voetius accepts the maxim: whatever is necessarily is 
when it is? Now, even this necessity of event does not remove the 
other possibility. According to Voetius, the eternal decision entails a 
lesser kind of necessity, since it does not effect anything until the thing 
itself becomes actual and only determines one part of a contradic- 
tion to become actual, which keeps the other part possible. Thus, the 
decision safeguards both the real and logical possibility of things. Real 
possibility considers the factual possibility of the event, and concerns 
the power of a cause to actualize it. Logical possibility denotes its non- 
repugnancy to be. Since both are essential for the involved agents and 
states of affairs, even an omnipotent will cannot change these neces- 
sary truths. The decision does not alter the open structure of reality, 
but presupposes it. 

Third, the decision to produce things contingently even vouchsafes 
their essential possibility: 


The freedom of the ordaining divine decision does not make an event 
more necessary than it makes it free or contingent; or a contingent thing 
being decided, its contingency that is its fallibility and weakness, is laid 
upon it by the decision of God. The decision of God does not change the 
natures of things, because it posits nothing in the things, neither is there 
by the decision a transition of a future thing regarding its [actual] being, 
but only of a possible thing regarding its future being.” 


Secondly, the decision does not alter the possible, but does it not make 
things impossible? Voetius replies by investigating the several senses 
in which something is called impossible. First, the naturally impos- 
sible, like fire that does not burn, which is impossible by a necessity 
of nature, because it always acts as being determined to one kind of 
action. Second, the simply impossible, like a human being that is not 


95 (p p). 

°° Ibid., pp. 112-3: Non magis quam libertas decreti divini decernens eventum 
necessarium facit, illum liberum aut contingentem; aut res contingens decreta, Dei 
decreto contingentiam hoc est fallibilitatem et defectum affricat. Decretum Dei non 
mutat naturas rerum, quia nihil ponit in rebus, neque per decretum est transitus rei 
futurae ad suum esse, sed tantum rei possibilis ad suum fore. 
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mind gifted, which implies a contradiction.” Third, the impossible in 
supposition of an antecedent, be it the decision or any other thing 
which is not the cause of the effect, such that the bones of Christ are 
broken.” Fourth, the impossible on the hypothesis of the act or real- 
ity; thus, it is impossible that something when it is, is not.” Thus we 
say regarding the death of anybody, when it has occurred already that 
it is impossible that it would not have been, so regarding the future, 
if only its truth is determined that it is impossible that it does not 
happen. With the help of these distinctions, Voetius precisely relates 
impossibility and possibility: 


The possibility of an effect and the power of a cause perfectly agree with 
the impossibility in the third and fourth mode. For one and the same 
future event can be called both possible and impossible: possible with 
respect to its proximate or particular cause, if it is considered in the 
divided sense, simply and by itself, which cause has an intrinsic power to 
the act and the effect that proceeds by that act insofar as it is to be pro- 
duced by her. Yet, it is impossible on the hypothesis of the divine deci- 
sion and thus with respect to the composite sense and the combination 
of both first and second cause, divine decision and our causality. Hence 
it is that the philosophers very well distinguish the potency or possibility 
of cause and effect. If that possibility is referred only to the second cause, 
it is possible that he simply does it, namely both in itself and in respect 
to such an event; however, if that possibility is referred to the effect or 
the event and in that sense some event also includes the concurrence of 
the first cause and its decision regarding this concurrence, it is impos- 
sible that God does concur for his part and it follows that a thing cannot 
happen in this composite sense. The foundation and use of this distinc- 
tion is given by the text of Mt. 26,53-54 Or do you think I cannot now 
call on my Father, and he will at once set up more than twelve legions 
of angels for me? It could happen with respect to the absolute power of 
God and with respect to the power of creatures internally considered, 
but it could not happen with respect to divine decision, which, while 
preserving the power to the opposite act, most certainly removes the 
opposite act itself.’ 


?' The first and second kind of impossibility amount to: ~)(p ¥ p). 

° The third kind of impossibility can be symbolized as: -0(GVp ^ ~p). 

” The fourth kind of impossibility equals: ~0(p ^ ~p). 
° Ibid., p. 102: Cum aóvvóco tertii et quarti modi... optime tò dbdvatov effecti et 
Súvauıç causae consistunt. Unus enim idemque eventus futurus potest dici possibilis 
et impossibilis: possibilis respectu causae proximae et particularis, si illa divisim, abso- 
lute et seorsim consideretur, quae intrinsecam habet potentiam ad actum et effectum 
ex illo actu promanentem pro parte sua producendum. Impossibilitate vero respectu 
et ex hypothesi decreti divini, atque adeo respectu compositionis et complexionis 


H 


> 
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The impossible with respect to divine decision leaves the possibility 
of another effect and the power of a cause intact. Voetius uses three 
distinctions to clarify his statement. 

First, the distinction of the power of the cause and the possibility 
of the effect: if God wills p, the possibility of ~p and the potency 
of the second cause to produce ~p remain. Yet, since God wills p, 
it is impossible in virtue of this will that God wills to concur with 
the second cause towards ~p, and in that respect, ~p is impossible. 
Second, Voetius clarifies this further by appealing to the distinction of 
the divided and composite sense.’ In the divided sense, it is possible 
that a wills differently than God has decided, but in the composite 
sense this is impossible.'? Third, he distinguishes the power to act and 
the act itself. God's decision and concurrence preserve the power to 
the opposite act, but most certainly removes the opposite act itself. A 
cause has power to do opposite acts, both in itself and in relation to 
a certain object. Yet, the decision of God secures one act, although 
the power to choose the other remains. Voetius does not discuss how 
divine concurrence leads the human will to the decided act while pre- 
serving its power to the opposite act, but the act of will itself removes 
the opposite act while retaining the power to this opposite act. The 
power to opposite acts or the presence of alternative possibilities is 
essential, so the actions of God cannot harm it. So, the structure of 
the decision equals the structure of the human will and a decision 
concerning possible things is logically possible. 

Thirdly, having discussed the possible and the impossible, Voetius 
comes to the contingent: “that which, when it is, is able not to be.”'” 


utriusque causae primae et secundae, decreti divini et causalitatis nostrae. Hinc est, 
quod philosophi optime distinguant, potentiam seu possibilitatem causae et effectus. 
Si illud posse referatur ad solam causam secundam, potest illud facere absolute scilicet 
et in se et ejus respectu talis eventus esse: sin vero referatur ad effectum seu eventum 
atque adeo complectatur quis etiam concursum causae primae ejusque decretum de 
illo concursu, non potest Deus facere concurrendo pro sua parte et consequentur non 
potest res fiere in illo sensu composito. Fundamentum et usus hujus distinctio est 
in loco Math. 26: 53,54: An putas me non posse nunc precari Patrem meum qui huc 
sistat mihi plures quam duodecim legiones Angelorum? Poterat fieri respectu potentiae 
Dei absolutae, et respectu potentiae creaturarum interne consideratae: non poterat 
respectu decreti divini, quod potentiam ad oppositum relinquens actum oppositum 
certissime tollit. 

10 See n, 59, 60. 

102 Symbolically, the divided sense runs: G"p ^ 0aW-p; the composite sense 
—Q(GVp ^ aW~p) or O (Gp — aWp). See n. 62, 10.3, n. 60. 

103 See n. 94. 
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He distinguishes a contingency of causes and one of effects, none 
of them being removed by divine decision, since the contingency of 
things is rather established by the decision and effectual providence of 
God. For it belongs to God to predefine by his counsel and to produce 
and govern by his operation not only all things, but also the modes 
(modus) of things conveniently to each of them, namely necessity or 
contingency. And hence, just like the being of all things, so their mode 
has to be reduced to the most wise, most free and immutable decision 
of God. The contingency of the cause (contingentia causalis) implies 
that a cause can act otherwise than it does and Voetius expressly denies 
that divine decision or concurrence undoes it. Rather, God wills free 
causes to act contingently, so his decision even warrants their contin- 
gent causality. In the same way, divine concurrence towards a certain 
effect does preserve its contingency (contingentia effectualis), which is 
already implied in the contingency of the cause. 

Moreover, the mode of necessity or contingency essentially belongs 
to causes and their effects, so the decision cannot change the contin- 
gent aspect of what is necessary. Just like the possible, only temporal 
existence changes: 


The contingent can be considered either with respect to its nature and 
essence or with respect to its temporal aspect. In the first way, it is not 
changed, because neither the essence of things nor their essential charac- 
teristics are changed; for each thing is by its nature either contingent or 
necessary, and always remains in that condition, whether it is potentially 
or actually. In the second way, a contingent thing is both changed and is 
different since it is considered differently as future (that is in potency or 
in its cause) and as present (and actually). Therefore, the contingent does 
not move from its nature to another, as if it would have one nature such 
and another thus, but it moves from one aspect to another, as that which 
was future in the aspect of potentiality, is called present in the aspect of 
actuality; and that which was first undetermined or indifferent to both 
parts, is now determined to one.’ 


1 Ibid., pp. 104-5: Contingens considerari potest vel quoad naturam seu essentiam 
suam, vel quoad statum suum. Illo modo non variatur, quia nec essentia rerum, neque 
essentiales differentiae variantur; Est enim res quaelibet natura sua vel contingens 
vel necessaria, et talis perpetuo manet in quocunque statu, sive sit in potentia sive in 
actu. Isto modo et variatur res contingens, et aliter se habet ac consideratur ut futura 
hoc est in potentia sive in causis suis, aliter ut praesens et in actu. Transit ergo con- 
tingens non de natura sua in aliam, quasi unam naturam habeat sic, aliam sic: sed de 
statu in statum; ut quod futurum erat in statu potentialitatis, praesens dicatur in statu 
actualitatis, quod ibi indeterminatum erat seu indifferens ad utramque partem, hic sit 
determinatum ad unum. 
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Contingency belongs to the essential structure of things, which can- 
not be changed. Divine decision only modifies the temporal aspect of 
being future and actual."* Voetius again works with a definition of 
contingency that includes factuality.'5 Thus, the factual status of con- 
tingent things changes by coming into actual existence, but not their 
intrinsic contingency. 

Having discussed possibility, impossibility, and contingency in rela- 
tion to the decision, Voetius approaches necessity in the sixth objec- 
tion claiming that hereby the necessity of all things, the determination 
of secondary causes and hence Stoic fate is introduced. Voetius' first 
reply starts with a distinction of various kinds of necessity: first, a 
necessity of coercion (necessitas coactionis), which overrules the proper 
inclination of an agent. Second, natural necessity (necessitas naturalis) 
by which whatever natural cause is determined to one effect, which 
equally contradicts the freedom of the will as coercive necessity. For 
even God cannot impart this on a human being by his absolute power, 
unless he would first transform him into a non-human being. Third, 
the necessity of a definition or of the consequent (necessitas consequen- 
tis), when the predicate is included in the definition of the subject or 
vice versa, so that denying it would imply a contradiction. Fourth, the 
relative, hypothetical or necessity of the consequence (necessitas conse- 
quentiae), which is twofold, either by supposition of the antecedent or 
by supposition of the actual existence." This supposition necessarily 
secures the consequent, but in itself, the consequent is contingent and 
the supposition might be absent. So, it involves no contradiction to 
deny the antecedent, as in the case of the necessity of the consequent. 
Voetius concludes: 


We exclude all kinds of necessity in this issue except the last one, namely 
the necessity in supposition solely of the antecedent, which they call a 
necessity of the consequence or de dicto, which is attributed rightly to 


"5 Voetius had stated just before that divine decision exactly guarantees the essen- 
tial structure of things. 

106 See n. 93. 

107 The necessity of the consequence: O (p — q) is compatible with the contin- 
gency of p and q itself. In case of the supposition of the antecedent, p may denote 
divine decision or foreknowledge (see below), whereas supposition of the actual exis- 
tence concern the necessity of the event O (p > p), see n. 97. See also Richard A. 
Muller, ‘necessitas consequentiae' and "necessitas consequentis, in: Dictionary of Latin 
and Greek Theological Terms. Drawn Principally from Protestant Scholastic Theology 
(Grand Rapids, 1985), p. 200. 
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future contingents and hence to the end of life, and this double one: a 
necessity of infallibility by the foreknowledge of God and a necessity of 
immutability by the will or decision of God.'** 


Voetius continues that a necessity of the consequence perfectly agrees 
with contingency and freedom in one subject, namely because one and 
the same thing can be both necessary and contingent but in diverse 
respects. In relation to its antecedent it is necessary with a hypothetical 
and extrinsic necessity and in relation to its particular and proximate 
cause that by its nature is free and undetermined, it is contingent and 
indeed simply and properly so. Voetius refers to various Scripture pas- 
sages and the “consent of the more sane philosophers, logicians, and 
theologians both ancient and recent in the whole world,” and supplies 
a host of references." 

Voetius’ second reply affirms that in relation to the first cause all 
things are called [hypothetically] necessary, yet, taken in themselves, 
they are simply free, contingent, and accidental and justly called so, 
because the modality of every thing is judged according to its proper 
and proximate cause and not according to the first cause." Against 
the intuition that contradictory things are ascribed to one and the 
same event, like necessity and contingency, moveable and immove- 
able, absolute and conditional, decided and without means not future, 
depending on the decision and providence of God and in the power 
of a human being, Voetius immediately answers that the Philosopher 
requires for a contradiction that the same is affirmed and denied in 
the same respect. 

For Voetius, the will or decision of God is unconditional, but the 
execution, which is partly by the word and partly by the work, is 
conditional. Thus, the promises and threatening and the work which 


18 Voetius, Termino vitae, p. 106: Omnes necessitates ab hoc negotio removemus, 
sola postrema ex suppositione puri puti antecedentis scilicet excepta, quam vocant 
consequentia et de dicto quae futuris contingentibus atque adeo termino vitae rectis- 
sime tribuitur, eaque gemina infallibilitatis ex Dei praescientia et immutabilitatis ex 
Dei voluntate seu decreto. 

10 Tbid. 

"© Voetius appeals to Thomas, who says that when there are many causes involved, 
the final effect does not follow the first cause in necessity or contingency, but the 
proximate cause, because the power of the first cause is received in the second cause 
according to the mode of the receiver and not according to the mode of the received 
power, since the effect does not proceed from the first cause, unless insofar the power 
of the first cause is received in the second cause. 
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comprises the use of means and the operation of second causes are 
conditional. They philosophize unskilled who presuppose the condi- 
tion of the event even in the divine volition. God uses conditions in 
the fulfillment of his unconditional decisions. Likewise, a thing can be 
called contingent in relation to its second cause, whereas it is hypo- 
thetically necessary in relation to the first cause. For they concur to 
one and the same effect and do not exclude each other. 

Consequently, when a Stoic fate is supposed in our opinion, Voetius 
says, it is the same as if someone defended this thesis that the king of 
France is not subject to any order and direction, but by his free and 
highest power presides over all order, the reign of all princes and kings, 
and over his servants would be the same as the king is together with his 
princes, servants, and people confined to the same necessity and subject 
to one order, rule, and direction. Voetius is confident that the injustice 
of this slander has been demonstrated often by others, and asserts that 
the word “fate” can be used properly. Virtually, it denotes divine will 
disposing everything. Formally it is the disposition of the secondary 
causes themselves to an infallible effect, reduced to divine will. 

Having discussed the modal implications of the decision, Voetius 
also considers its actualization in divine concurrence. He argues that 
concurrence safeguards the contingency of the intended effects, but 
that we cannot understand how it works it. His first point is that the 
decision to produce something contingently cannot result in a neces- 
sary production: 


The execution or the emanating operation of God does not contradict 
the immutable decision and posited order, but powerfully and sweetly 
disposes all things so wonderfully that freely or contingently happens 
whatever he has decided thus to happen. For he cooperates with each 
creature according to the nature of each of them, employing his concur- 
rence in a most wise and wonderful proportion, conformity, and com- 
mensurate connection and accurate joining together.’ 


1i Ibid., pp. 112-3: Executio vero seu operatio Dei emanans; immutabili decreto 
et ordini posito non repugnant, sed potenter et suaviter omnia mirabilis modo ita 
disponit, ut libere seu contingenter fiat quodcunque ita fieri decrevit. Quia coopera- 
tur unicuique creaturae secundum naturam uniuscujusque sapientissima et mirabili 
proportione, conformitate, commensurataque connexione et coaptatione concursum 
suum adhibens. 
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Voetius continues that we cannot grasp the mode of leading and coop- 
erating with the human will in our finite understanding. What am I to 
say therefore, as a little man (homuncio), that because I do not under- 
stand all curve paths, circuits, and labyrinths of the hidden divine 
cooperation, the will of God did not do it, or if it did do it, it harmed 
human freedom, because he predetermined that the event was to be 
produced by the intervention of the human will? Was thus the work- 
man so unskilled that he created a creature whose Lord he was not, of 
which he could not make use when he willed, of which he could not 
promise and foreknow that something was to be done, nor prescribe it 
a certain order and goal, or confine it within certain limits without the 
destruction of its nature and proper perfection? According to Voetius, 
divine concurrence cannot be expressed properly by the modalities of 
necessity and contingency: 


For how the freedom and contingency of the event must be combined 
with the decision of God and his effective providence is not thus evi- 
dent that our mind can rest in it, unless we establish God outside and 
above the modes of being as a Being above being (vzepovdotov), since 
God and creatures cannot be measured by one measure of metaphysical 
terms or logical notions. Thus, properly speaking according to the way 
of eminence, God decides freely when he decides, but when he causes 
outside himself and his goodness and truth actually flows out, he causes 
neither necessarily nor contingently, but in some higher way, in which 
he virtually has both modes of causing, namely regarding their perfec- 
tion and not their imperfection. The operations of God as the most uni- 
versal cause are not to be adapted thus, unless by way of analogy, to 
these distinctions of a contingent and necessary cause, by itself and by 
accident, which applies to particular causes. But God who is incompre- 
hensible must be rather understood by some excellence so to accom- 
modate and adjust all causes with other causes and his operations with 
their operations to each other and to him, and to provide thus for all 
things and events that the infallibility of the event does not harm the 
free mode of effecting, by which the will by its command produces an 
act that is defined by the practical judgment, not unwillingly but freely. 
And again, the radical and intrinsic orientation of the will to opposites 
does not harm the infallibility of the effect and the provision of God, but 
something higher follows than avoidable or inevitable, which we discern 
and mention thus in the modes of lower causes and effects, and which 
analogous mode in divine causation we cannot comprehend or utter by 
direct, adequate, and positive concepts.'” 


12 Ibid., pp. 106-7: Quomodo autem componi debeat libertas et contingentia cum 
Dei decreto et efficaci providentia non ita evidens est, ut mens nostra in eo acquiescat, 
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Divine concurrence secures both the infallibility and contingency of 
the effect by its eminent mode of working. Its consistency is clear, 
although it cannot be captured properly in modal terms. For Voetius, 
modality is closely attached to causality. He explains that for lower 
causes, necessary and contingent denote respectively natural and free 
causes, as fire and human beings. A necessary effect denotes a natural 
cause that surely but inevitably produces this effect, whereas a contin- 
gent effect denotes a free but fallible cause that may do otherwise or be 
prevented in its action. Neither fits for God, since he is both powerful 
and able to do otherwise.'? 

Voetius concludes that all things, the least and the greatest happen 
with that mode of necessity or contingency as it is decided and pro- 
vided for by God. And still, the act of human will that is lively and free 
does not only depend on the motion of God but also on the human 
being, so that both God and human person determine the event as 
two complete causes that immediately concur to the same effect: God 
as first cause subordinating the second to himself, the human person 
in its class as second cause like an instrument moving itself under the 
first cause. 


nisi extra et supra modos entium, Deum orepoootov collocemus, nec una terminorum 
Metaphysicorum aut notionum Logicarum mensura Deum et creaturas metiamur. 
Itaque proprie et secundum viam eminentiae loquendo, Deus cum decernit, libere 
quidem decernit, sed cum causat extra se, hoc est actualiter bonitatem et veritatem 
suam effluit, neque necessario neque contingenter causat, sed altiori quadam ratione 
qua virtualiter et xoc 'oxepoynv uterque causandi modus habetur, secundum perfec- 
tionem scilicet et non secundum imperfectionem. Dei utpote causae universalissimae 
operationibus non ita aptandae sunt, nisi admodum dvaAdyws, distinctiones illae cau- 
sae contingentis et necessariae, per se et per accidens; quae in causis particularibus 
locum habent. Sed cogitandum potius Deum incomprehensibili quaedam excellentia 
Sic causas cum causis et operationes suas cum operationibus earum inter se et ad 
se aptare ac temperare, omnibusque rebus atque eventibus ita providere, ut eventus 
infallibilis liberum efficiendi modum non laedat, quo voluntas actum judicio prac- 
tico definitum non invite sed voluntario producit imperio; nec vicissim radicalis et 
intrinseca voluntatis ad oppositum habitude effecti infallibilitatem atque ita provi- 
sionem Dei laedat, sed sequatur quid altius quam evitabilitas vel inevitabilitas, quas 
in causarum et effectuuum inferiorum modis nos deprehendimus, et ita nominamus, 
et cujus analogum in causationibus divinis, per conceptus directos, adequatos et posi- 
tivos comprehendere aut eloqui non possumus. On Leydecker's distinction of God as 
being and above being, see 6.7, n. 102. 

u3 In modern logic, contingency is not associated with fallibility, so this problem 
vanishes. To my mind, the necessity of the consequence for Voetius comes most near 
to the mode of concurrence, connecting the effectivity of the first cause with the con- 
tingency of the effect. 
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Having discussed the decision and concurrence of God, Voetius 
finally considers its relation to human freedom. Voetius specifies the 
contested freedom as the freedom of exercise or of contradiction or 
the essential freedom that whatever will in whatever state possesses, 
which can be defined as: 


the active faculty in a person that by itself and intrinsically in itself and 
by its particular nature is not merely determined to one, but, all requi- 
sites for acting being posited, is indifferent by itself to act this or that, 
and to act and not to act." 


Voetius remarks again that this kind of freedom cannot be removed 
even by the absolute power of God as long as a human being is to 
remain human.’ He notices that he does not count the act of God 
regarding the will and the act of will among the requisites, because 
the act of God is so intimately related to the acts of the creature that 
it cannot be separated or excluded from them, and moving them in 
a mode that is convenient to each creature, it is not possible that the 
creature is not moved by him and still moves.!^ Thus, Voetius views 
divine concurrence as essential to the human will, but it is clear to him 
that it cannot harm its freedom. He specifies that only in a composite 
sense the creature cannot move without God, since in itself it is pos- 
sible that the creature moves even though it is not moved by God. 


14 Ibid., p. 109: Facultas activa in homine, quae ex se et sua intrinseca ac particulari 
natura non est determinata ad unum tantum, sed indifferens ex se ad hoc vel illud 
operandum, et ad operandum, et non operandum positis omnibus requisitis ad agen- 
dum. In fact, Voetius mentions here both the freedom of exercise and of kind, see 
10.2, n. 6. Gomarus also defines freedom in this dual way: Franciscus Gomarus, Gil- 
bertus Jacchaeus, Disputatio Theologica de Libero Arbitrio (Leiden, 1603), 3.1: "Actus 
liber dupliciter usurpatur vel quoad speciem, vel quoad exercitium; is dicitur liber 
quoad speciem quo ita rem propositam amplectimur ut eandem rejicere possimus aut 
ita rejicimus ut eandem possimus amplecti: is vero dicitur liber quoad exercitium, qui 
ita elicitur ut manente eadem cognitione objecti possit non elici. Liberum arbitrium, 
aut utrumque istum habet aut saltem alterum actu scilicet exercitii" A translation 
and commentary on this disputation is present in: Van Asselt, Reformed Thought (see 
above, ch. 1, n. 23), ch. 4. 

75 See n. 106. 

!5 Voetius, Termino vitae, p. 109: *... Dei actus creaturae actibus tam intimus est 
ut ab iis separari aut excludi non possit, et ipso movente secundum modum cuilibet 
creaturae convenientem, non possit non creatura moveri et movere in sensu com- 
posito scilicet." See also n. 55. Elsewhere, Voetius calls this determination of God *vol- 
untati aeque intimus ac ipsa sibi," Gisbertus Voetius, Matthias Nethenus, Disputatio 
theologica de concursu determinante, an determinabili? (Utrecht, 1645-46), D2r, cited 
from: Beck, Voetius (see above, n. 4), p. 422. 
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This freedom perfectly agrees with a hypothetical necessity, for the 
human will may be determined with respect to the specification of the 
act and still not be destroyed. For if it acts concerning the highest good 
or blessedness, it necessarily desires it, because it is naturally moved 
by it. Moreover, God, Christ, the angels, and the blessed all possess a 
higher freedom than we, but still they are determined to the good and 
cannot do evil. Finally, carnal or unregenerate persons and the con- 
demned in hell cannot do good, still they posses freedom." 

Third, whatever a human being does or does not, he cannot do 
otherwise than God has determined. Voetius replies that it is incon- 
sistent that God definitely would decide that something happens and 
yet permitted that the means remain undetermined and act thus or 
thus. Yet, an essential and intrinsic determination does not agree with 
human freedom, but a extrinsic and suppositional one does consist 
with it. This appears in future contingents, of which even the Hypo- 
theticals agree that they have determined truth-value and still remain 
contingent. Likewise, God decides that the human does and will what 
he wills and he freely determines regarding this person that he deter- 
mines himself under and with God, not coerced but freely. The deci- 
sion of God does not remove but posits, includes, and confirms the 
causality of the second causes and in them the judgment and choice 
by which it wills what God has decided. If someone cannot understand 
the mode of this concurrence, let him stick to the proper causality and 
necessity of both causes and regard them as elements of a different 
class rather than detract from the power and wisdom of God. Voetius 
is convinced that God's supreme power agrees more with human free- 
dom than that "profane novelty" of conditional knowledge, by which 
a certain inevitable necessity is introduced, which compels both God 
and his creatures. 

Fourth, in this way the event does not depend on human free choice, 
but only on the decision of God. For the human being and its action is 
predetermined by God and infallibly subordinated. Voetius denies the 
consequence, for whatever God has decided and whatever event is con- 
nected with the decision, a human person does not act otherwise than 
by his own spontaneity and what he himself chooses and wills by an 


"7 Voetius also argues that the reproduction of human beings and the ensuing 
continuous succession of the Church until the end of the world is necessary and still 
human generation is free. 
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intimate inclination eliciting his action. Now, how the will is brought 
to will this morally (moraliter) or really (physice) and what is the way 
of concurrence, is another story. It is certain that God uses means and 
occasions, stirs causes and constitutes the order in all things, as for 
example that the soldiers were determined in one part, namely, not to 
break the bones of Christ and not in the other part of the alternative 
choice. But in most events, the hidden trenches and curves of divine 
providence by which the event is reached, remain invisible. 

Voetius concludes that he has written a book instead of a letter 
and ends with a benediction and the assurance that he admires Van 
Beverwijck’s erudition and name. 


4.10 CONCLUSION 


Voetius’ extensive discussion of the terminus of life is structured by 
the metaphysical division of first and second causes. Voetius reduces 
the terminal point of someone’s life to the will of God as the cause of 
all causes. God decides according to his free pleasure and therefore it 
is impertinent to seek motives for divine willing that move his will. 
Hereby, the scholastic Voetius unmasks the so-called biblical theology 
of Episcopius as a false kind of speculative theology that does not 
respect the limits of human understanding. The scholasticism of 
Voetius, on the other hand, reveals a balanced connection of exegeti- 
cal, theological, and philosophical argumentation. Salvation history is 
universally extended as (the decision regarding) the death of Christ 
becomes a model of human dying in general. The main reason is that 
the decision and concurrence of the Creator as first cause is essential 
for all secondary causes: they cannot live or act without him. 

The Reformed model of divine agency is not presented in clear 
detail, but it is clear that divine will has a crucial place. Occasionally, 
Voetius mentions the other elements like absolute power, natural and 
free knowledge, and ordained power.'? The logic of this dual power 
and knowledge is its centering on the decision of the will, which deter- 
mines which possibles become actual. The foundational assumption is 
logical and real possibility. Moreover, it is important to note that the 
real possibilities of God and his decision to actualize one of them do 


!5 Voetius mostly does not speak in terms of ordained power, but effective provi- 
dence or concurrence. 
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not alter the real possibilities of created agency regarding both alterna- 
tive options. The necessity of immutability that follows the decision is 
a necessity of the consequence that does not change the intrinsic possi- 
bility of things, but only its factuality."’? Moreover, if God wills contin- 
gent things, he sustains their contingent mode of being and acting. In 
order to show the modal implications of divine willing, Voetius starts 
with the actual existence of possible things. When they exist, they may 
not be, and when they do not exist, they may be. Their (non-)existence 
does not change their modal nature and divine decision only concerns 
this existential aspect: it cannot make the counterpart impossible, as 
the Remonstrants object.’ 

Like Episcopius, Voetius distinguishes the possibility of cause and 
effect. The indifference of the cause is not removed by the determina- 
tion of the effect. Yet, Episcopius only relates it to divine knowledge." 
So, the effect is determined as object of divine knowledge, but still 
the indifference of the cause makes its opposite possible. The same 
strategy suits the determination of divine will. One could even argue 
that it fits divine will more than his knowledge, since his knowledge is 
necessary and his will contingent. Episcopius also argued that deter- 
minate knowledge of the effect does not spoil contingency, since it 
remains outside the thing, being an immanent act in God. Voetius 
justly objected that the same applies to divine will. Whereas Episco- 
pius may object that the execution of divine decision in actual concur- 
rence harms freedom, Voetius replies that the decided effect is worked 
by the concurrence of two free agents. 

Voetius also mentions the tradition-historical background of this 
theology of will, calling Duns Scotus the “main patron of this truth.” 
Scotus situates the determination of future contingents in divine will. 
In this way, their contingent nature and their determined truth-value 
combine, and Voetius is confident that only this theological tradition 
secures both. Hence, he presents the model of divine agency in specifi- 
cally Scotist terminology.'” 


"° Voetius explicitly states that the divine decision preserves the power to the 
opposite act in its determination of p: 0 (G"p — (p ^ O~p). 

7" Whereas the Remonstrant interpret the Reformed position as: G"p > (p ^ 
~0~p), the Reformed maintain: G"p > (p ^ 0~p). 

7! See n. 33. 

Dividing God's knowledge into structural moments, necessary knowledge ante- 
ceding divine willing, and free knowledge following his willing, is typically Scotistic, 
see 1.6. 
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In this view, middle knowledge can only hamper things. Voetius’ 
analysis of it centers on the consequence between the involved circum- 
stances and the effect. In the case of Adam’s sinning, how could the 
effect be certain? There simply is no certain connection between both 
and its certainty can only be secured by fate.'? 

Voetius deems a conditional will unworthy for God. The ultimate 
decision of God would be dependent upon the creatures, which reverts 
the order between first and second cause. Likewise, the concurrence of 
first and second cause is determined by the creatures and not by God, 
who is only involved with a general will. Moreover, a general deci- 
sion would introduce a succession in God of an eternal, general, and 
undefined decision to a temporal, individual, and defined one. Yet, 
the decision of God relates directly to particular things and individu- 
als. According to Voetius, divine will is related primarily to individual 
persons, whereas Episcopius starts with human nature in general. 


3 O(p>q) VO(p q). Conditionals (in recent terms called counterfactuals) are 
depicted by the aol 2 
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THE CARTESIAN CONTROVERSY: 
MAGNIFYING DIVINE WILL 


5.1 RENE DESCARTES (1596-1650) 


While enlisted in the army of Prince Maurice of Orange, the young 
soldier René Descartes was encouraged by the Reformed mathemati- 
cian and scientist Isaac Beeckman to express his mathematical genius.’ 
Not long after solving complex mathematical problems and develop- 
ing the basics of analytic geometry, Descartes came to believe that all 
sciences could be reformed by adapting geometrical or mechanical 
principles.” 

Surprisingly, Descartes did not develop his mechanistic worldview 
primarily by a description of natural phenomenona in mathematical 
formulae and rules, but by deducing a new unified physics from a 
metaphysical foundation.’ The knowledge of God and the self, which 
is central in this metaphysics, results in clear ideas of the mathematical 
truths, from which the entire physics can be deduced: 


! For Descartes’ life, see Stephen Gaukroger, Descartes: an Intellectual Biography 
(Oxford, 1995). Present research generally situates Descartes’ central concerns in 
natural philosophy instead of older interpretations of his philosophy as an epistemo- 
logical quest for certainty against the skeptics. Consequently, the designation as the 
father of Modern Philosophy seems a rather post-Kantian reconstruction. Descartes 
is now often portrayed as one of the great pioneers of the Scientific Revolution of the 
seventeenth century, although there is a vast difference between his deductive physics 
and the experimental work of Galileo, Huygens, and Newton. 

? [t is not entirely clear when this conviction took hold, but according to his own 
Discourse, Descartes discerned during the winter of 1619 that he should extend the 
certainty of geometry to the other sciences, René Descartes, Oeuvres de Descartes, ed. 
Charles Ernest Adam and Paul Tannery, 11 vols., Nouv. ed. (Paris, 1996), 6: 19-21, 
The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, ed. John Cottingham et al., 3 vols. (Cam- 
bridge, 1984-91), 1: 119-22. These (Latin/French and English) standard editions of 
Descartes works are subsequently cited by volume and page number (abbreviating 
the editors) as AT and CSM(K). The third volume of the Philosophical Writings is 
compiled also by Anthony Kenny, wherefore this part is cited as CSMK. 

? Compare his famous picture of the tree of science, of which metaphysics are the 
roots, the trunk is physics, and the branches are all the other sciences, Preface to the 
French edition of the Principles, AT IX, pp. 14-5. For Descartes' physics, see Stephen 
Gaukroger, et al., Descartes’ Natural Philosophy [Routledge Studies in Seventeenth- 
century Philosophy 3] (London, 2000), Daniel Garber, Descartes’ Metaphysical Physics 
(Chicago, 1992). 
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The only principles that I accept or require in physics are those of 
geometry and pure mathematics, because all natural phenomena may 
be explained by their means, and enable us to provide quite certain dem- 
onstrations regarding them.‘ 


The mathematical truths lay the foundation of physics and Carte- 
sian metaphysics assures their certainty? Elsewhere, Descartes uses 
the more basic term “eternal truths” and includes logical, metaphysi- 
cal, physical, and moral principles. Generally, all “clear and distinct" 
truths that are intuitively evident seem to be meant.’ 


^ Principles of Philosophy 2.64: AT VIII, p. 78/ CSM I, p. 247. Descartes formulated 
the same convinction already around 1630 in Le Monde, “But I shall be content with 
telling you that apart from the three laws I have expounded, I do not wish to sup- 
pose any others but those which follow inevitably from the eternal truths on which 
mathematicians have usually based their most certain and most evident demonstra- 
tions,” AT XI, p. 47. The three laws mentioned by Descartes (the law of constancy of 
motion, the principle of inertia and his fundamental law of impact) are all based upon 
the immutability of God as first Cause. For the central place of the eternal truths in 
Descartes’ physics, see Margaret J. Osler, ‘Eternal Truths and the Laws of Nature: The 
Theological Foundations of Descartes’ Philosophy of Nature,’ Journal of the History of 
Ideas 46 (1985), 349-62, there 354. 

5 The Discourse (1637), Meditations (1641), and Principles (1644) are all character- 
ized by Descartes as metaphysics, although we might easily interpret them (at least 
the first two) as epistemological rather than ontological treatises. Although Descartes' 
extrapolations on divine existence and the nature of the soul are intended to secure 
the truth of the clear and distinct ideas, this epistemological certainty is secured by 
metaphysical explorations. Gaukroger acknowledges Descartes' early work in math- 
ematics and science, but portrays his “metaphysical turn" as a reaction to the 1633 
condemnation of Galileo and heliocentrism in general, which greatly schocked Des- 
cartes and led him to suppress his own physics, Gaukroger, Descartes (see above, 
n. 1), p. 292. Yet, Descartes wrote already in 1630 to Mersenne (AT L pp. 145-6; CSMK, 
pp. 22-3) that he had begun his studies with the metaphysical task to know God and 
himself and in this way to found the foundations of his physics. Therefore, I suggest 
to link his metaphysical interest to his mathematical work, because the metaphysical 
foundation of his physics is given with eternal mathematical truths. See Descartes' 
Letter to Clerselier, 12 January 1646 (AT IX-1, p. 213; CSM I, p. 275): “my critics here 
conjoin my physics with pure mathematics, which it is my deepest wish my physics 
should resemble." 

é In his original physics Le Monde, Descartes seems to acknowledge the eternal 
truths as an underlying foundation for mathematical truths: "the eternal truths on 
which mathematicians have usually based their most certain and most evident demon- 
strations" (AT XL p. 47). In the Principles of Philosophy, he lists some examples: "the 
proposition[s] Nothing comes from nothing, it is impossible for the same thing to be and 
not to be at the same time; What is done cannot be undone; He who thinks cannot but 
exist while he thinks” (AT VIII, pp. 23-4; CSM I, p. 209). For a complete survey, see 
Jean-Luc Marion, Sur la théologie blanche de Descartes: analogie, création des vérités 
éternelles et fondement, 2th ed. [Quadrige 135] (Paris, 1991 [1981]), pp. 270-1. 

7 See Lilli Alanen, ‘Descartes, Duns Scotus and Ockham on Omnipotence and Possi- 
bility,’ Franciscan Studies 45 (1985), 157-88, there 186-8. G. van den Brink approaches 
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Evidently, Descartes did not enter into theological debates about 
divine foreknowledge like the ones between the Reformed and the 
Jesuits or Remonstrants. Nevertheless, the issue of divine knowledge 
and will lies at the heart of Cartesian metaphysics, because Descartes 
believed that God freely created the eternal truths. Much has been 
written on this so-called Creation Doctrine, mainly concerning (1) the 
historical source of the position that is opposed by Descartes or (2) 
the implied theory of modality? Apart from the formative work of 
Jean-Luc Marion, however, the historical and systematical aspects are 
mostly treated in isolation.'? 


Descartes’ eternal truths by the scholastic notion of self-contradiction (these truths 
cannot be denied without implying a logical contradiction), but acknowledges that 
the philosopher himself never explicitly defines them thus, G. van den Brink, 'Des- 
cartes, Modalities and God,’ Philosophy of Religion 33 (1993), 1-15, there 2. Yet, the 
scholastics themselves accuse Descartes of substituting the notion of consistency by 
the idea of evidence, see Petrus van Mastricht, Novitatum Cartesianarum gangraena, 
seu Theologia Cartesiana detecta (Amsterdam, 1677), 2.3, pp. 156-98. See also 8.4.2, 
n. 105. 

* The doctrine that God created the eternal truths is called “the foundation” and “the 
key” of Descartes’ metaphysics by Ferdinand Alquié, René Descartes, Oeuvres phi- 
losophiques, 1, ed. Ferdinand Alquié (Paris, 1963), p. 208, Ferdinand Alquié, La décou- 
verte métaphysique de l'homme chez Descartes, 2th ed. [Bibliotheque de philosophie 
contemporaine, Histoire de la philosophie et philosophie générale] (Paris, 1966), p. 
90. The centrality of divine will in Descartes’ natural philosophy is also given with his 
denial of substantial forms, virtually making divine will (together with human will) 
the absolute cause of everything. J.A. van Ruler has shown how Reformed theologians 
like Voetius rejected cartesianism, because it could not properly explain divine concur- 
rence with creation, Han van Ruler, The Crisis of Causality. Voetius and Descartes on 
God, Nature and Change. [Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History 66] (Leiden, 1995). 

° Margaret Wilson has termed Descartes’ thesis that “the eternal truths depend 
upon God’s will and power” the “Creation Doctrine,” Margaret Dauler Wilson, Des- 
cartes (London, 1978), p. 121. For the given typology and most important literature, 
see the overview in Dan Kaufman, ‘Divine Simplicity and the Eternal Truths in Des- 
cartes, British Journal for the History of Philosophy 11 (2003), 553-79, appended 
with Osler, ‘Eternal Truths’ (see above, n. 4), Margaret J. Osler, Divine Will and the 
Mechanical Philosophy: Gassendi and Descartes on Contingency and Necessity in the 
Created World (Cambridge, 1994), T. J. Mawson, ‘Eternal Truths and Cartesian Circu- 
larity, British Journal for the History of Philosophy 9 (2001), 197-220, Dan Kaufman, 
*God's Immutability and the Necessity of Descartes’ Eternal Truths,’ Journal of the 
History of Philosophy 43 (2005), 1-19. The best historical reconstructions are given by 
Alanen and Petrik, whereas Kaufman renders the most exact systematic interpreta- 
tion. The numerous secondary literature about Descartes’ modal theory will be treated 
in 8.4.1. 

? The most penetrating work on Descartes’ Creation Doctrine is still: Marion, The- 
ologie blanche (see above, n. 6), see also Jean-Luc Marion, ‘Le paradigme cartésien de 
la métaphysique, Laval théologique et philosophique 53 (1997), 785-92, Sur le prisme 
métaphysique de Descartes: constitution et limites de l'onto-théo-logie dans la pensée 
cartésienne [Épiméthée] (Paris, 1986), 257-92, (44-76). (Page numbers in parentheses 
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By now, it is generally agreed that historically Suarez was the main 
target," but Alanen and Knuuttila have justly noted that his opinion on 
necessary truths was originally developed by Scotus and made up com- 
mon scholastic discourse for centuries already by the time of Suarez.” 
Scotus put together various early-twelfth-century modal innovations 
that were influenced by Augustine’s theological conception of God as 
acting by choice, resulting in a “transcendental” theory of modality. 
Hereby, the ontological foundation of modality in terms of potency 
and act by ancient philosophers was substituted by a transcendental 
consideration of the domain of logical possibilities and necessities as 
absolute precondition of all being and thinking.” 


refer to the corresponding pages of the English translation On Descartes’ Metaphysical 
Prism, trans. Jeffrey L. Kosky (Chicago, 1999)). Marion portrays Descartes’ Creation 
Doctrine in opposition to conceptions of necessary truths prevalent among scholas- 
tic theologians like Suarez and Vasquez and contemporary scientists like Galileo and 
Kepler, who all affirmed some kind of univocity in divine and human knowledge 
of necessary truths. Marion offers also a systematic analysis, building on a thesis of 
Heidegger on the History of Western Philosophy as “onto-theology,” in which the 
concept of being is related to a supreme being. Marion claims that Descartes’s radical 
epistemology leads him to a double onto-theology, “being” understood on the one 
hand in traditional terms as being caused, but on the other hand as being conceived 
or thought by a knowing self. Because of both rival conceptions of being, Marion calls 
Descartes’ theology “blank,” because Descartes leaves the issue undecided whether 
God as the highest causal power or the ego as cognitive power is credited as the ulti- 
mate ground of being. Though Marion offers a profound historical analysis, I do not 
share his systematical conclusions for several reasons. First, Descartes’ instistence on 
God’s supreme power in the constitution of the human mind makes it implausible 
that the philosopher himself would see any conflict. Second, the whole scheme of 
Heidegger should be specified by a modal analysis of the relation between the supreme 
being and being in general. In this way, three basic metaphysical viae can be discerned, 
Aristotelism/Thomism, Scotism, and Nominalism. In this study, I follow research that 
locates Descartes’ pitfalls especially in his Nominalist ontology and its epistemological 
consequences, see Den Bok, ‘Scotus’ Theory’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 112). 

1 Still, Amy Karofsky noted that most interpreters of Descartes do not work with 
an adequate interpretation of Suárez: Amy Karofsky, 'Suárez's Influence on Descartes's 
Theory of Eternal Truths,' Medieval Philosophy and Theology 10 (2001), 241-62, there 
2A1. 

? See Lilli Alanen, ‘Descartes, Omnipotence, and Kinds of Modality,’ in: Doing 
Philosophy Historically, ed. H. Hare [Frontiers of philosophy] (Buffalo, 1988), pp. 182- 
96, Lilli Alanen, Simo Knuuttila, "Ihe Foundations of Modality and Conceivability in 
Descartes and his Predessors,’ in: Modern Modalities: Studies of the History of Modal 
Theories from Medieval Nominalism to Logical Positivism, ed. S. Knuuttila [Synthese 
Historical Library 33] (Dordrecht, 1988), pp. 1-69, Alanen, “Descartes, Duns Scotus 
and Ockham,’ (see above, n. 7), Simo Knuuttila, ‘Modalities in Bradwardine and Des- 
cartes, in: Norms and Modes of Thinking in Descartes, eds. Tuomo Aho and Mikko 
Yrjónsuuri [Acta philosophica Fennica 64] (Helsinki, 1999), pp. 125-35. 

13 See n. 19 and 42 and Knuuttila, Modalities in Medieval Philosophy (see above, 
ch. 1, n. 63), vii. 
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We will argue that just as Suarez and Episcopius modify the model 
of divine knowledge and will of the dominant Scotist tradition, so Des- 
cartes sees need to adjust it. His conceptual moves resemble the ways 
in which Ockham interpreted Scotus. Interpreting Descartes from this 
historical background enables a proper assessment of the consequences 
for his modal theory.'* Therefore, a closer look at Descartes’ primary 
texts and their proper context might overcome the bewildering diver- 
gence of interpretations within secondary literature. Now, within this 
context Reformed scholastics like Voetius figure prominently, since 
Descartes fiercely debated his philosophy with them.’ So, this chapter 
will first present Descartes’ own model of divine agency, and subse- 
quently deliver Leydecker’s assessment of it. 


^ Roger Ariew rightly stresses the Scotistic tendencies in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and its influence on Descartes, but does not discuss the doctrine of God, Ariew, 
‘Descartes and the Scotists’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 94). The scholastic background of 
Descartes’ thought is generally acknowledged nowadays, but still too little utilized 
in interpretation. The pioneering work of Gilson is still important: Etienne Gilson, 
Index scolastico-cartésien (Paris, 1912), Etudes sur le réle de la pensée médiévale dans 
la formation du systéme cartésien [Études de philosophie médiévale 13] (Paris, 1930). 
More recent research is found in: Marjorie Grene, Descartes among the Scholastics 
[Ihe Aquinas Lecture 55] (Milwaukee, 1991), Joél Biard, Roshdi Rashed, Descartes et 
le Moyen Age [Études de philosophie médiévale 75] (Paris, 1997). 

15 On the Cartesian debate, see Theo Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch (Carbon- 
dale, 1992), including further references, Han van Ruler, ‘New Philosophy to Old 
Standards, Voetius' Vindication of Divine Concurrence and Secondary Causality,’ 
Nederlands Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis/ Dutch Review of Church History 71 (1991), 
58-91, Van Ruler, The Crisis of Causality (see above, n. 8), Aza Goudriaan, Philoso- 
phische Gotteserkenntnis bei Sudrez und Descartes im Zusammenhang mit der nieder- 
lándischen reformierten Theologie und Philosophie des 17. Jahrhunderts (Leiden, 1999). 
The Cartesian controversy has mainly been interpreted (1) as a confrontation between 
independent and enlightened reason and blind and authoritarian belief, (2) a clash 
between the emerging natural sciences and biblicist theology or, (3) a debate between 
(epistemological instead of metaphysical) modern philosophy and Aristotelianism. 
For these interpretations (which are often combined), see A. C. Duker, School-gezag 
en eigen-onderzoek: historisch-kritische studie van den strijd tusschen Voetius en Des- 
cartes (Leiden, 1861), Ernst Bizer, “Die reformierte Orthodoxie und der Cartesianis- 
mus, Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche 55 (1958), 357-72. An English translation of 
the latter is present in ‘Reformed Orthodoxy and Cartesianism,' Journal of Theology 
and Church 2 (1965), 20-82. Instead, I take the Nominalist ontology with its fideistic 
consequences as the main conceptual source of dissent. Additionally, political resis- 
tance against the theocratic ideals of the Dutch Second Reformation (Nadere Refor- 
matie) was an important motive of the magistrate to support Cartesian philosophy. 
This hypothesis cannot be discussed here, as I have done in my (unpublished) Utrecht 
Master’s thesis: De philosophia christiana: de interactie van klassiek gereformeerde the- 
ologie en cartesiaanse filosofie (1639-1677). 
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5.2 DESCARTES’ CREATION DOCTRINE 


In a Letter to Mersenne, Descartes reports his discovery of the founda- 
tions of physics and immediately introduces his Creation Doctrine: 


In my treatise on physics, I shall discuss a number of metaphysical top- 
ics and especially the following. The mathematical truths, which you call 
eternal, have been laid down by God and depend on him entirely no 
less than the rest of his creatures. Indeed, to say that these truths are 
independent of God is to talk of him as if he were Jupiter or Saturn and 
to subject him to the Styx and Fates. Please do not hesitate to assert and 
proclaim everywhere that it is God who has laid down these laws in 
nature just as a king lays down laws in his kingdom. There is no single 
one that we cannot comprehend if our mind turns to consider it. They 
are all inborn in our minds, just as a king would imprint his laws on the 
hearts of all his subjects if he had enough power to do so. The greatness 
of God, on the other hand, is something which we cannot comprehend 
even though we know it.'° 


This Creation Doctrine recurs in various passages explaining the rela- 
tion between divine freedom and invariable natural laws." The ancient 
gods were bound by fatal necessity and cosmic order, but of course 
God Himself sovereignly establishes order in his creation. The meta- 
phor of a king plays a significant part in this letter: just as a king 
establishes laws in his kingdom, so God has laid down these laws in 
nature and imprinted them in our minds. 

The royal image provides a novel interpretation of eternal truths. 
Generally, philosophers and theologians alike defined possibility, 
necessity, and impossibility by the concept of contradiction.? Some- 


!$ Letter to Mersenne, 15 April 1630 (AT I, pp. 145-6; CSMK, p. 23). 

17 Subsequent references are: Letter to Mersenne, 6 May 1630 (AT I, pp. 149-50; 
CSMK, p. 24) and Letter to Mersenne, 27 May 1630 (AT I, pp. 151-3; CSMK, pp. 
25-6), Letter to Mersenne, 27 May 1638 (AT II, p 138; CSMK, p. 103), Letter to 
Hyperaspistes, August 1641 (AT IIL p. 430; CSMK, p. 194), Letter to Mesland, 2 May 
1644 (AT IV, pp. 118-19; CSMK, p. 235), Letter to Arnauld, 29 July 1648 (AT V, 
pp. 223-4; CSMK, pp. 358-9), Letter To More, 5 February 1649 (AT V, pp. 272-4; 
CSMK, pp. 363-4), Replies to the Fifth Set of Objections (AT VIL p. 380; CSM II, 
p. 261), Replies to the Sixth Set of Objections (AT VIL pp. 432, 435-6; CSM IL pp. 291, 
293-4), and Conversation with Burman (AT V, p. 166). See the overview in: Marion, 
Theologie blanche (see above, n. 6), pp. 270-71, in which the passages are schematized 
by the way in which God is involved (omnipotence, incomprehensibility, as a King, 
with the faculties of knowing and willing), the relation between God and the eternal 
truths (established by him, depend upon him, their source or cause), and various 
kinds of truth (logical/mathematical/physical/ethical ). 

18 See Knuuttila, ‘Modal logic’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 66), esp. pp. 354-5. For a com- 
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thing is possible that does not contradict itself, whereas the impossible 
is the self-repugnant. Necessary is what cannot not be. These logical 
qualifications situate necessity and possibility in the essence of things 
themselves. Their modal aspects do not have to be constituted by God, 
but are already given.” 

Descartes gives quite a different explanation: God has sovereignly 
imprinted the eternal truths in our minds. They are therefore quite 
evident, but it should be even more certain to us that God solemnly 
surpasses his own laws. Divine transcendence is further established 
by an epistemological contrast: although we easily comprehend these 
laws, the greatness of God surpasses our understanding. Logic dis- 
closes modality to us, and enables us to comprehend these laws, but 
our logic does not apply to him. What is necessary to us cannot mea- 
sure his power. Descartes seems well aware of his novelties, for he 
continues: 


It will be said that if God had established these truths he could change 
them like a king makes his laws. To this the answer is: Yes, he can, if 
his will can change. “But I understand them to be eternal and immu- 
table."—I make the same judgment about God. “But his will is free.” Yes, 
but his power is incomprehensible; and in general, we can well assert 
that God can do everything we can comprehend, but not that he can- 
not do what we cannot comprehend. It would be rash to think that our 
imagination reaches as far as his power.” 


Descartes affirms the eternity and immutability of these truths, but 
equally retains that God could have done otherwise. The eternal truths 
may be necessary for us; still they only depend upon God's immutable 
will, which cannot be bound by them. 

First, he affirms that divine will could have chosen otherwise. "How 
then can these truths be eternal and immutable?” goes the second 
objection. Descartes reduces their unalterable truth to the eternity and 
immutability of divine will, which willed them to be so.” The third 


parison of medieval and seventeenth-century logic, see ‘Modalities in Bradwardine 
and Descartes,’ Alanen, ‘Foundations’ (see above, n. 12). 

? There was some debate whether things, being non-repugnant in themselves, were 
possible in themselves first and thereby also could be produced by divine omnipo- 
tence, or on the contrary whether they derived their possibility by virtue of divine 
omnipotence, God being able to produce them. In both ways, however, possibility 
was defined as given with the nature of God and of the things themselves and not 
constituted by divine will. See also 5.7. 

? Letter to Mersenne, 15 April 1630 (AT I, pp. 145-6; CSMK, pp. 22-3). 

?' See also his Fifth Replies (AT VIL p. 380; CSM IL, p. 261): "I do not think that the 
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objection approaches the final problem: although divine will is eternal 
and immutable, these truths seem to be necessary in themselves. So, 
God might have willed them eternally and immutably, but he does not 
seem to have any alternative here to choose otherwise. Yet, in order to 
establish complete freedom, the incomprehensibility of divine power 
enters the stage. What is a contradiction to us, cannot limit his incom- 
prehensible omnipotence. Therefore, God is able to do what seems 
logically impossible to us. 

As James Petrik has well argued, Descartes hereby introduces a 
radically new interpretation of the common medieval distinction of 
absolute and ordained power.” The distinction expressed the contin- 
gency of created reality and the freedom of divine will by indicating 
that God could do more or act otherwise than he factually does.” For 
the scholastics, absolute or simple power (potentia absoluta) relates 
to everything that is possible for God to do, whereas his ordained or 
executing power (potentia ordinata) deals with what God actually wills 
to do. In between is the decision of his will that chooses to actualize 
some possibilities by his executing power. 

In this way, absolute power is extended to everything possible, the 
law of non-contradiction applying to divine will as well. God can do 
everything that does not imply a contradiction, but it is senseless to 
say that his power extends to creating square circles and so on. These 
things are impossible in themselves, and therefore do not fall under 
the scope of divine omnipotence. Having defined “being” as that which 


essences of things, and the mathematical truths which we can know concerning them, 
are independent of God. Nevertheless, I do think that they are immutable and eternal, 
because the will and decree of God willed and decreed that they should be so.” 

? James M. Petrik, ‘Descartes on Divine Indifference and the Transworld Validity 
of the Eternal Truths, The Southern Journal of Philosophy 36 (1998), 417-32. Petrik 
does not consider the Nominalist usages of the dictinction, however. He interprets the 
many references to divine power in Descartes’ elaborations of the Creation Doctrine 
hereby and notes that the example of a sovereign here is telling, since the distinc- 
tion was attributed also to human government Petrik also discusses Spinoza’ Cogitata 
Metaphysica, where Descartes is interpreted along similar lines. 

? The distinction was variously interpreted in the scholastic tradition, and research 
is even more divided on the interpretation and usefulness of it. For the origin and 
development of the distinction, see William J. Courtenay, Capacity and Volition: a 
History of the Distinction of Absolute and Ordained Power [Quodlibet 8] (Bergamo, 
1990). I will describe the Scotistic interpretation, which was dominant in the seven- 
teenth century, both among Catholics and Reformed. For an extended analysis and 
evaluation of Scotus’ theory, see Veldhuis, “Ordained and Absolute Power (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 169).’ 
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does not contradict existence, the scholastics say that omnipotence 
extends to all being.” So, the impossibility to produce these self-con- 
tradicting entities does not reveal a defect in divine power, but a defect 
of being in its alleged objects. 

Descartes resolutely shatters this limit by an appeal to the incom- 
prehensibility of divine power. Absolute power cannot be bound by 
any antecedent necessity. At the close of this passage, Descartes reveals 
his motivations for this startling position: “I want people to get used to 
speaking of God in a manner worthier, I think, than the common and 
almost universal way of imagining him as a finite being."? By measur- 
ing divine power within a given modal structure, God’s infinity is cap- 
tured by our finite conceptions. In his next letter, Descartes resumes 
this objection against the “almost universal way” of thinking: 


As for the eternal truths, I say once more that “they are true or possible 
only because God knows them as true or possible. They are not known as 
true by God in any way which would imply that they are true indepen- 
dently of him.” If men really understood the sense of their words, they 
would never say without blasphemy that the truth of anything is prior to 
the knowledge which God has of it. In God, willing and knowing are a 
single thing in such a way that “by the very fact of willing something he 
knows it and it is only for this reason that such a thing is true.”...It is 
easy to be mistaken about this because most people do not regard God as 
a being who is infinite and beyond our grasp, the sole author on whom 
all things depend...since God is a cause whose power surpasses the 
bounds of human understanding, and since the necessity of these truths 
does not exceed our knowledge, these truths are therefore something less 
than, and subject to the incomprehensible power of God. What you say 
about the production of the Word does not conflict, I think, with what 
I say, but I do not want to involve myself in theology, and I am already 
afraid that you will think my philosophy too free-thinking for daring to 
express an opinion on such lofty matters.” 


*4 See Alanen, ‘Foundations’ (see above, n. 12), p. 34. 

? Letter to Mersenne, 15 April 1630 (AT I, p. 146; CSMK, p. 23). 

?* Letter to Mersenne, 6 May 1630 (AT I, pp. 149-50; CSMK, pp. 24-5). Des- 
cartes seems to invert two citations in this passage (Latin phrases in the French letter, 
marked by single quotation marks). There has been much debate concerning their 
source. Since the work of Cronin and Marion, it is generally agreed that Suárez was 
the target, but it should be noted that this opinion on necessary truths was common 
scholastic discourse (Marion, Theologie blanche (see above, n. 6), pp. 27-31, T. J. Cro- 
nin SJ, ‘Eternal Truths in the Thought of Descartes and of His Adversary, Journal of 
the History of Ideas 21 (1960), 553-59. 
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Descartes accuses the scholastics, who affirmed that God knew neces- 
sary truths because they are true, of making these truths independent 
of God. Making these truths precede divine knowledge is to state that 
they are prior to divine will as well, because intellect and will are one 
in God." For the father of Modern Philosophy, it is blasphemous not 
to acknowledge divine will as the sovereign source of any truth. There- 
fore, even the eternal truths depend upon divine will. 

In Descartes’ third letter to Mersenne, especially the reported ques- 
tions of Mersenne are interesting. Unfortunately, his original letters to 
Descartes are lost, but the eminent Minim seems quite embarrassed 
by the revolutionary thought.” He asks by what kind of causality God 
created necessary truths, what necessitated God to create these truths 
and what God did in order to produce them. Apparently, Mersenne 
cannot take in how a free decision of divine will would make these 
truths necessary. 

The curious Trinitarian passage at the end of the second letter may 
indicate the origin of Mersenne's doubts. We can only guess what Mer- 
senne objected to, but apparently he envisaged a connection between 
the creation of the eternal truths and the procession of the Word, or 
the Trinitarian generation of the Son. In medieval-scholastic terms, the 
connection is that both are brought forth by an essential act of divine 
understanding.” By an infinite act of understanding, God both knows 
himself and all necessary truths. As the Son is generated by this essen- 
tial act of divine intellect, so the Holy Spirit is spirated by the essential 
act of divine willing by which God necessarily loves himself—in con- 
trast to his free creation. This Trinitarian train of thought is turned 
upside down by a free creation of necessary truths. First, when the 
eternal truths are constituted by divine will, the Son as the divine self- 
understanding seems to be generated by the will as well: this amounts 
to an identification of the Son and the Spirit. Secondly, when the nec- 
essary truths are freely created by God, it becomes hard to see how 
Trinitarian generation can be essential for God anymore, being as free 
as creation itself. 


7 See 5.3. 

?* See Marin Mersenne, Correspondance du P. Marin Mersenne: religieux minime, 
ed. M. P. Tannery et al., 11 vols. (Paris, 1936), 2: 68. The Minims regarded themselves 
as the least (minimi) of all the religious and devoted themselves to prayer, study, and 
scholarship. 

? See 2.4, n. 90-92. 
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In any case, Descartes does not sense Mersenne’s worries. He 
answers the detailed questions by simply taking recourse to divine 
will again. Mersenne seems to have left the issue since then. In their 
frequent conversation the issue is only touched upon once in 1638, 
when Descartes mentions that God has freely established necessary 
truths “as I think I wrote you once before."? 

One important aspect of Descartes’ Creation Doctrine appears in 
a Letter to Mesland.*' Although necessity does not obtain in any way 
for God, Descartes is quick to assure that it surely exists for us. Deal- 
ing with the difficulty of how God freely could have altered neces- 
sary truths, Descartes approaches their necessity quite traditionally by 
specifying that contradictories cannot obtain together. By this con- 
trary concept of impossibility, necessity is related to possibility.? Now, 
Descartes tries to solve the apparent difficulty by contrasting two levels 
of possibility: 


It is easy to dispel this difficulty by considering that the power of God 
cannot have any limits, and that our mind is finite and so created as to 
be able to conceive as possible the things which God has wished to be in 
fact possible, but not be able to conceive as possible things which God 
could have made possible, but which he has nevertheless wished to make 
impossible.? 


The divide between unlimited divine power and limited human mind 
is bridged by divine will.** God has willed some things to be possible 
and others impossible, so his will is the supreme cause of all possibil- 
ity and necessity. Again, Descartes utilizes his modified distinction of 
absolute and ordained power. 

Concerning God's absolute power, his indifferent will even could 
have made contradictories true together: 


? Letter to Mersenne, 27 May 1638 (AT II, p. 138; CSMK, p. 103). 

?! Letter to Mesland, 2 May 1644 (AT IV, p. 118; CSMK, p. 235). 

? See the modal square of opposition, 8.3.2. 

3 Letter to Mesland, 2 May 1644 (AT IV, p. 118; CSMK, p. 235). 

* Elsewhere, Descartes distinguishes the same levels, for instance in his Letter 
to Henry More, 5 February 1649, (replying whether God can create a vacuum; AT V, 
p. 272; CSMK, p. 363): “For my part, I know that my intellect is finite and God's power 
is infinite, and so I set no bounds to it; I consider only what I can conceive and what 
I cannot conceive, and I take great pains that my judgement should accord with my 
conception. And so I boldly assert that God can do everything which I conceive to be 
possible, but I am not so bold as to deny that he can do whatever conflicts with my 
understanding—I merely say that it involves a contradiction.” 
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The first consideration shows us that God cannot have been determined 
[by something else] to make it true that contradictories cannot be true 
together, and therefore that he could have done the opposite... And even 
if God has willed that some truths should be necessary, this does not 
mean that he willed them necessarily; for it is one thing to will that 
they be necessary, and quite another to will this necessarily, or to be 
necessitated to will it. I agree that there are contradictions, which are so 
evident that we cannot put them before our minds without judging them 
entirely impossible. ... But if we would know the immensity of his power 
we should not put these thoughts before our minds.” 


The will of God freely chooses to realize some of the infinite potenti- 
alities of his absolute power. In this way, God did not merely approve 
necessary truths, but freely established them. 

The ordained power follows the decision of divine will, which also 
has established all modal truths. Therefore, our finite minds are bound 
by them and created as to be able to conceive them properly: 


The second consideration assures us that even if this [it having been pos- 
sible for God to make contradictories true together] be true, we should 
not try to comprehend it, since our nature is incapable of doing so. And 
even if God has willed that some truths should be necessary, this does 
not mean that he willed them necessarily... I agree that there are contra- 
dictions, which are so evident that we cannot put them before our minds 
without judging them entirely impossible.?* 


Our perception judges some things simply impossible. This does only, 
but justly reveal that they are willed to be impossible by God. Therefore, 
the concept of contradiction does hold for us, by which impossibility, 
necessity, and possibility can be defined. The modified distinction of 
absolute and ordained power intends to magnify divine transcendence 
without distorting created order. 


5.3. DIVINE WILL AND KNOWLEDGE 


The Creation Doctrine affirms the central function of divine will in 
Cartesian metaphysics. It is also informed by a particular definition of 
will and of its relation to divine intellect. In his Sixth Reply, Descartes 
attributes a radical alternative to divine will: 


3 Letter to Mesland, 2 May 1644 (AT IV, p. 118; CSMK, p. 235). 
3° Ibid. 
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It contradicts the will of God not to have been indifferent from all eter- 
nity to everything that has happened or ever will happen, since nothing 
truly good or true...can be imagined, of which there was antecedently 
an idea in the divine intellect, before his will had determined itself to 
effect that it would be so. I am not speaking here of temporal priority, 
but it was not even structurally (ordine) earlier, neither ontologically 
(naturae) or, as they call it, conceptually (ratione ratiocinata), as if this 
idea of the good impelled God to choose one thing rather than another. 
Thus, for example, God did not will the creation of the world in time 
because he saw that it would be better this way than if he had created it 
from eternity; nor did he will that the three angles of a triangle should 
be equal to two right angles because he recognized that it could not be 
otherwise (aliter fieri non posse), and so on. On the contrary, it is because 
he willed to create the world in time that it is better this way than if he 
had created it from eternity; and it is because he willed that the three 
angles of a triangle should necessarily equal two right angles that this 
is true and cannot be otherwise (fieri aliter non potest).... In this way, 
God's supreme indifference is the supreme proof of his omnipotence.” 


The will of a supreme and independent being like God must determine 
itself. It cannot be determined in any way by predefined truth or good- 
ness. Two examples illustrate that neither antecedent goodness nor 
(necessary) truth prevent an open choice of God. The decision to cre- 
ate the world in time was not impelled by its own inherent goodness, 
but rather God’s will to create the world in time made it a good thing. 
Likewise, God did not preconceive necessary truth in the triangle’s 
having 180°, but he freely chose that this was to be necessary. 

The will of God is not determined by anything, but instead deter- 
mines everything according to his own choice. Descartes connects this 
supreme indifference with divine omnipotence. Here again the notion 
of potentia absoluta is meant, because indifference considers the will 
before its actual choice. Granting an unrestricted alternative to the 
choice of divine will implies that his power (which is the power of his 
will) is not bound by any necessity. 

Conversely, the dependence of everything upon God requires that 
even necessary truths be indifferently chosen.** God can be indifferent 
towards them, because they are not implied by his essence: 


" Sixth Reply (AT VII, p. 432; CSM II, p. 291). 

38 Ibid., p. 435 resp. pp. 293-4: "If anyone will attend to the immeasurable greatness 
of God he will find it manifestly clear that there can be nothing whatsoever which does 
not depend on him. This applies not just to everything that subsists, but to all order, 
every law, and every foundation of something's being true and good. If this were 
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You also ask what necessitated God to create these truths. And I reply 
that he was just as free to make it not true that all the radii of the circle 
are equal, as he was not to create the world. And it is certain that these 
truths are no more necessarily attached to his essence than are other 
created things.” 


Here, Descartes makes a rare reference to divine essence, mostly con- 
sidering divine power and will in itself.“° Since divine essence or sub- 
stance is defined as “thinking” (cogitatio) both seem rather identical 
for him, and we should interpret the utterance especially from the 
denied position.” 

The dominant scholastic transcendental theory of modality 
approached necessity and possibility logically by the notion of non- 
repugnancy. In this sense, modality does not require any ontological 
backing. Yet, the notion of logical possibility was coupled with objec- 
tive or real possibility by considering a power that was able to actual- 
ize it.” Possibilities are objectively founded upon divine omnipotence 
inasmuch as God is able to produce them whereas things are really 
necessary insofar as even divine omnipotence cannot change them. 

For the scholastics, indifference applies only to contingent truths. 
God wills necessary truths by his approving will (voluntas appro- 
bans), because their impossible alternatives have no entity that can 
be willed. Likewise, the will of God being embedded in his supremely 
good essence, it cannot be simply indifferent towards good and evil. In 
both cases, a kind of privation in the things hinders them from being a 
possible object of divine choice. Therefore, only the good and the pos- 
sible were taken to be the proper object both of the potentia absoluta 
and the indifference of divine will. Instead, Descartes replaces divine 


not so, then...God would not have been completely indifferent with respect to the 
creation of what he did in fact create. If some reason for something’s being good had 
existed prior to his preordination, this would have determined God to prefer those 
things it was best to do.” 

? Letter to Mersenne, 27 May 1630 (AT I pp. 151-3; CSMK pp. 25-6). The same 
letter uses the metaphor of the sun and its rays to portray the common conception of 
necessary truths following from the divine essence. 

? See Bennetts remark: “The term ‘essence’ seldom occurs in the voluntarism texts. 
When it does, Descartes is responding to a critic who has used it, and his reply does 
not put the term to work in a doctrinal way,” J. Bennett, 'Descartes's Theory of Modal- 
ity, Philosophical Review 103 (1994), 639-67, there 662. 

4 Cogitatio should not be taken intellectually, as Descartes includes willing in it 
(“cogitate or deliberate” would approach its meaning). 

? For the origin of these terms, see Scotus, Contingency and Freedom, pp. 26-8, 
Vos, et al., ‘Duns in Potency’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 92). 
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essence by divine will as the source of both possibility and necessity. 
The concept of indifference releases divine will from any essentialist 
trace. 

Besides indifference, the Creation Doctrine supposes a particular 
relation between intellect and will. Obviously, Descartes cannot accept 
the traditional distinction of natural and free knowledge.* He favors 
an even more pivotal function of divine will. Consequently, he dis- 
misses any precedence of divine knowledge: 


If men really understood the sense of their words, they would never say 
without blasphemy that the truth of anything is prior to the knowledge 
which God has of it. In God willing and knowing is a single thing in 
such a way that by the very fact of willing something he knows it and it 
is only for this reason that such a thing is true.“ 


Truth cannot be prior to God’s knowledge, because it cannot be prior 
to his will. God’s willing something makes it known and true. Con- 
cerning necessary truths, this is an exact reversal of the scholastic 
sequence of 1. being true 2. known and 3. willed. Yet, Descartes does 
not simply reverse a structural priority of intellect by a precedence of 
will. Instead, he avoids any ordering by appealing to divine simplic- 
ity. Consistent with his Nominalist conception of essences, Descartes 
transfers divine simplicity from his essence to his activities.“ Still, 
simplicity does not merely unite willing and knowing, but is utilized 
against the traditional view of structural priority of divine intellect." 
Cartesian simplicity therefore gives precedence to the will. 


5 As far as I know, Descartes does not discuss this distinction, but Cartesian theo- 
logians and their opponents do, see 5.9. 

^ Letter to Mersenne, 6 May 1630 (AT L p. 149; CSMK, p. 24), cf. also the cita- 
tion of n. 26. Other passages are: Letter to Mersenne, 27 May 1630 (AT I, pp. 151-3; 
CSMK, pp. 25-6), Letter to Mesland, 2 May 1644 (AT IV, pp. 118-9; CSMK, p. 235), 
Replies to the Fifth Set of Objections (AT VIL, p. 380; CSM IL p. 261), Replies to the 
Sixth Set of Objections (AT VIL pp. 432, 435-6; CSM IL pp. 291, 293-4). 

5 See the citation of n. 37. 

^$ See his Letter to Mesland, 2 May 1644 (AT IV, p. 118; CSMK, p. 235): “the idea 
that we have of God teaches us that there is in him only a single activity, entirely sim- 
ple and entirely pure." There is considerable debate about Descartes' being a realist or 
Nominalist, since he frequently speaks about essences in a realistic way. Yet, his insis- 
tence on ideas implies a conceptual (non-realistic) interpretation of essence, and both 
in God and human beings essence is interpreted as thinking (cogitatio), which reduces 
essence to its activity. Descartes does not seem to need an underlying substance for 
these activities, which can be explained by a Nominalistic concept of substance. 

" Kaufman, ‘Divine Simplicity’ (see above, n. 9). In his revealing article, Dan 
Kaufman ignores this polemical function, instead giving systematic reasons for 
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In relation to the opposed scholastic view, this degrading of the 
intellect is simply another Nominalist degeneration of the concept of 
divine essence. The scholastics related divine knowledge on the one 
hand to his essence as the cause of all essential truth and goodness, 
and on the other hand to his free will as the cause of all created truth 
and goodness. By reducing all knowledge to the cause of will, divine 
essence is dissolved. 

The Creation Doctrine is sustained by the two pillars of indifference 
and simplicity. Yet, both mainstays seem to compete each other, as 
Frans Burman already noted. The concepts of indifference and sim- 
plicity seem to import respectively contingency and necessity to divine 
will, which cannot apply together. This point is made in the Conversa- 
tion with Burman, treating a passage of the Principles in which Des- 
cartes identified divine knowing and willing. Cartesian simplicity 
implies that God does not understand and will by many different acts 
like human beings, but that he accomplishes all things by means of 
one identical and very simple act. Burman objects that this single act 
would be identical with God, thus being a necessary act. Instead, God 
has free decrees that can be separated from him, so these volitions are 
not a single act. Descartes replies: 


It is irrelevant that the decrees could have been separated from God; 
indeed, this should not really be asserted. For although God is com- 
pletely indifferent with respect to all things, he necessarily made the 
decrees he did, since he necessarily willed what was best, even though 
it was of his own will that he did what was best. We should not make 
a separation here between the necessity and indifference that apply to 
God’s decrees; although his actions were completely indifferent, they 
were also completely necessary.” 


Most research on the Creation Doctrine ignores this passage and T. J. 
Mawson has called it “a difficult passage on any account.”* In fact, it 


Descartes’ affirmation of divine simplicity. Clearly, the voluntaristic interpretation of 
simplicity implies the Creation Doctrine, but instead an intellectualistic one would 
be equally valid, in which any choice is ruled out. Therefore, Descartes’ insistence on 
simplicity must be interpreted from its polemic against tradition. 

^ He alludes to: René Descartes, Principia Philosophiae (Amsterdam, 1656), 1.23 
(CSM I, p. 201). 

2 Conversation with Burman, 16 April 1648 (AT V, pp. 167-8, CSMK, p. 348). 

°° Mawson, ‘Eternal Truths and Cartesian Circularity' (see above, n. 9), p. 206. Cot- 
tingham does not discuss this passage in his otherwise excellent commentary, René 
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is an easy passage for the few scholars who interpret Descartes as a 
crypto-Spinozist, but they must feel uneasy with his entire Creation 
Doctrine.?' They easily acknowledge the necessary character of God's 
decrees and interpret his indifference as not being determined by 
something else.? Yet, Descartes’ concept of indifference clearly con- 
notes real power to the contrary, implying that God could have chosen 
otherwise. 

On the other hand, the passage is indeed troublesome for volun- 
tarist interpreters, who are "charitably shielding Descartes from his 
own splatter."? They might succeed in combining divine freedom 
and human conceptions of necessary truths, but it is hard to see how 
necessity and indifference in God himself can be united. For example, 
Mawson suggests that Descartes did not seek to extend his metaphysi- 
cal voluntarism to truths concerning God's benevolent essence: eter- 
nal truths about God are necessarily necessary in contrast to created 
ones.* Apart from the arbitrariness involved,” Mawson does not seem 
to be aware of the all-encompassing deterministic threat by affirming 
the necessity of divine decrees. 

Neither did Descartes. God necessarily willed what was best, even 
though it was of his own will that he chose what was best. God could not 
choose otherwise, because that would be less good. Yet, this necessity 


Descartes, Frans Burman, Descartes’ Conversation with Burman, ed. John Cottingham 
(Oxford, 1976). 

5! David Cunning and Alan Nelson have argued respectively from divine immuta- 
bility and simplicity towards a Spinozistic determinism in Descartes, David Cunning, 
"Descartes on the Immutability of the Divine Will, Religious Studies 39 (2003), 79-92, 
Alan Nelson, ‘Cartesian Actualism in the Leibniz-Arnauld Correspondence, Cana- 
dian Journal of Philosophy 23 (1993), 675-94. 

? Cunning flatly denies that Descartes’ God could have done otherwise than He has 
in fact done. His indifference is interpreted as freedom not to create the eternal truths 
in the sense that nothing determined him to create them: "there is no sense in which 
it is possible for God to have not created the eternal truths that are with us" (p. 83). 
This curious interpretation is based upon a reading of immutability as holding that 
God not only cannot change his decisions, but even that he could not have chosen 
otherwise, since his decrees are eternal. Hereby, the structural distinction between 
determination and consequent decision is ignored. Although this applies to Spinoza 
(see 6.3), it contradicts Descartes' insistence upon indifference. 

5 Jonathan Bennett has characterized much research on Descartes’ Creation Doc- 
trine by the latter phrase, Bennett, ‘Descartes’ Theory’ (see above, n. 40), 639. 

* Mawson, ‘Eternal Truths and Cartesian Circularity (see above, n. 9), p. 206. 

5 Descartes affirms both indifference and necessity of all divine decrees, Mawson 
seems to distribute indifference to created truths and necessity to truths concerning 
God himself. 
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is not due to any lack of alternatives, but is entailed by God’s own 
will. Hereby, Descartes seems to introduce another concept of will, 
viz. spontaneity. The fierce controversies on divine grace and human 
freedom in the early seventeenth century involved two opposing views 
on human freedom. The Jesuits and Arminians advocated indiffer- 
ence, whereas the Dominicans and Reformed supported spontaneity. 
Roughly, indifference and spontaneity characterize the will respectively 
as choice and longing. The concept of indifference defined freedom 
in terms of power to the contrary, virtually identifying contingency 
and freedom. Instead, the concept of spontaneity defines freedom as 
self-determination. This determination may suppose contingency, but 
depicts freedom rather as utilizing this power to the contrary in a self- 
purposive intention." Therefore, this kind of freedom does agree with 
various kinds of necessity. It only excludes necessity in the sense of 
coercion, which overrules a proper self-determination. 

In his elaborations on human freedom, Descartes seems well aware 
of both concepts, which were also applied in the doctrine of God.** 
Although he does not use the technical term, the statement that God’s 
own will necessitated him to will what was best clearly supposes spon- 
taneity. Descartes affirms both indifference and spontaneity for God’s 
will. The most consistent reconstruction is to say that outwardly, with 
respect to all things, God has indifference and an open choice between 
real alternatives. Inwardly, with respect to his own will, God has no 
power to the contrary, but spontaneously chooses what is best. 

The concept of spontaneity makes it intelligible how seemingly 
contradicting passages on the necessity of divine decrees are to be 
interpreted. Descartes wrote to Mesland that God did not necessar- 
ily will the necessary truths, not being necessitated to will them.” To 
Burman he writes that God necessarily made the decrees he did, not 


56 For further discussion, see 10.2. 

5 Here the relationship between intellect and will is involved, alternativity (power 
to the contrary) having to do with a rational choice, purposiveness with a willed 
choice. 

°° A discussion of Descartes’ concept of indifference in relation to both divine and 
human freedom is given by Dan Kaufman, ‘Infimus gradus libertatis? Descartes on 
Indifference and Divine Freedom,’ Religious Studies 39 (2003), 391-406. Unfortu- 
nately, Kaufman does not discuss the concept of spontaneity. For a fair overview of 
Descartes’ views on human freedom, see Joseph K. Campbell, ‘Descartes on Sponta- 
neity, Indifference, and Alternatives,’ in: New Essays on the Rationalists, eds. Rocco J. 
Gennaro and Charles Huenemann (New York, 1999), pp. 179-99. 

5 See n. 35. 
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only concerning necessary truths, but simply all of them. The decisive 
difference in these passages is the meaning of necessity: God was not 
necessitated or coerced by anything external (some antecedent neces- 
sary truths), but was indeed necessitated or necessarily inclined by his 
own spontaneous perfection to will only the best.” The divine will that 
governs Cartesian metaphysics is a perfect will. 


5.4 CONCLUSION 


The Creation Doctrine is the keystone of Cartesian Nominalism. 
Extending God’s absolute power, interpreting his will by indifference 
and appealing to divine simplicity are coordinated steps to magnify 
divine will as against divine essence. Whereas Descartes’ modification 
of absolute power and his concept of indifference liberate the will from 
the traditional embedment in divine essence, simplicity frees it from 
the scholastic notion of essential knowledge. Essentialist categories like 
simplicity, immutability, and perfection, however, are not dismissed, 
but simply swallowed by divine will itself. Descartes identifies God’s 
absolute power with his free will, and extends it even to divine essence 
itself. This omnipotence model wipes out all essentialist traces by the 
power of the will. Still, Descartes’ application of essentialist categories 
to God’s will have occasioned doubts by Reformed thinkers, such as 
Burman, as to whether or not the philosopher could unite their neces- 
sity with divine indifference. 


Absolute power = decision of the will 
Knowledge of vision 
Ordained power Free 


Fig. 6: The Cartesian model of divine agency 


Descartes displays the opposite tendency towards divine willing com- 
pared to Jesuits and Remonstrants. Whereas they label divine will as 
the source of necessity and anxiously try to diminish the damage, 
Descartes readily acknowledges it as the root of both necessity and 


& Necessity was etymologically derived from ne-cedo and originally meant ‘unavoid- 
able’ or ‘coerced.’ This sense is clearly dismissed by Descartes, as well as by scholastic 
tradition. 
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contingency, hardly managing to uphold any necessity at all. The 
Reformed option to connect necessity to divine essence and contin- 
gency to divine agency, points out a middle course. 


5.5 MELCHIOR LEYDECKER (1642-1721) 


The philosophy of Descartes initiated a lengthy controversy in which 
Leydecker also participated. In a discussion of the origin of the world, 
Leydecker also discussed some philosophical opinions, which contra- 
dict the Mosaic account of creation in Genesis.“ He honors the “most 
noble Descartes” as a “supreme mathematician” (summus Mathemati- 
cus), but disfavors his application of mathematical rules to explain the 
origin of the universe in the Principles.” Hereby, Descartes tries to 
adduce evident arguments and supreme certainty, but ultimately has 
to ground the laws of motion, from which he deduces the system of 
the world, upon divine simplicity and immutability.” Just like Bur- 
man, Leydecker wonders how Descartes can unite this with his insis- 
tence on divine indifference: 


This is altogether amazing for a philosopher who reduces everything to 
the free will of God, by which the natures of things and whatever kinds 
of truths are decided! 


Leydecker mentions some necessary truths, of which Descartes firmly 
states that they are made true by divine will, and could have been oth- 
erwise. Instead, these physical laws show up even before divine deci- 
sion on account of divine immutability and simplicity. Leydecker 
observes that otherwise Descartes’ proofs in the Principles would be 
forceless, but that they gain their strength at a high price: 


& M. Leydecker, ‘Dissertatio Philologico-theologica de falsa universi origine secun- 
dum gentes et philosophos,' in Archaelogia sacra, qua de divina rerum omnium origine 
secundum Mosis historiam atque adeo de prima Hebraeorum fide disseritur contra gen- 
tes et quosdam philosophos ac praesertim T. Burneti archaeologiam philosophicam et 
profanam telluris theoriam defenditur, pp. 22-38, included with an own pagination in: 
De Republica Hebraeorum (Amsterdam, 1704). 

© Ibid., p. 37. Leydecker treats Descartes with far more respect than more radical 
philosophers like Meijer and Spinoza. 

& Ibid.: “Attributa simplicitas et immutabilitas fundent motus regulas, ex quibus 
deductum hoc Mundi Systema sit." See n. 4. 

$^ Ibid.: Quamquam id oppido mirum est philosophum...omnia in liberam Dei 
voluntatem, qua rerum naturae et quaecunque veritates sunt decretae, refundere. 

® Ibid.: *...ante decretum, ad Dei immutabilitatem et simplicitatem assurgere." 
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For God Immutable and Most Simple himself must serve the interests of 
this mechanical system, in which all things are conceived to happen by 
fatal necessity by laws of motion, which are thus fatal that they could not 
have been otherwise. Certainly, these divine attributes structurally pre- 
cede any concept of providence, and thus the philosopher could make 
a world out of chaos without the craftsmanship of providence, since 
he was conscious of these fatal laws...it was necessary that this world 
would arise from these principles, since when God Himself decided 
merely to make a world with motion, he at once devised that it would 
arise thus even apart from his wisdom and that he could not produce 
motion otherwise than he had already produced, unless he would not 
work according to his most perfect divine nature as it is most simple and 
immutable. Therefore, the divine actions in the universe are fatal!...at 
least he would easily say with Spinoza: ‘the world is the necessary effect 
of the divine nature.’® 


The same critique is more elaborated in Leydecker’s earlier Torch of 
Truth (1677), but without the reference to Spinoza.” This extensive 
work, however, shows that necessitarianism is not Leydecker’s main 
worry. It is the reduction of divine essence to his will, which appears 
in the Creation Doctrine. 

The book covers all loci of systematic theology, discussing the 
most important points of controversy (controversiae) in a common 
argumentative pattern.® Leydecker starts the treatment of each point 


5€ Ibid., pp. 37-8: Scilicet ipse Deus immutabilis et simplicissimus inservire debet 
Mechanico Systemati, in quo concipiuntur omnia fatali necessitate fieri per motus 
leges, quae adeo fatales sunt, ut se aliter habere non potuerint! Utique divina haec 
attributa omnem conceptum providentiae antecedent, atque adeo sine providentiae 
artificio Philosophus potuit ex Chao Mundum facere, conscius Legum fatalium...ne- 
cessum erat Mundum hunc ex istis principiis oriri, quum ipse Deus cum decrevit 
modo mundum cum motu condere, statim concepit eum absque sua sapientia inde 
oriturum, nec se aliter motum producere posse, quam jam produxit, nisi laboret per- 
fectissima sua divinitatis uti simplicissima et immutabilis est natura. Adeo fatales 
sunt Divinae operationes in Universo!...saltem facile cum Spinosa dixerit, mundum 
Divinae naturae necessarium effectum esse. Leydecker refers to Spinoza's Epist. 58, in 
which this passage occurs, see Benedictus de Spinoza, ‘Letter LIV to Boxtel, September 
1674, in: The Correspondence of Spinoza, ed. Abraham Wolf (London, 1966), p. 278. 

7 Melchior Leydecker, Fax veritatis, seu exercitationes ad nonnullas controversias 
quae hodie in Belgio potissium moventur, multa ex parte theologico-philosophicae: 
praefixa est praefatio de statu Belgicae ecclesiae et suffixa dissertatio de providentia 
Dei (Leiden, 1677), pp. 282-90, there 285, 286: "Sic fato et necessitate naturae mun- 
dus fieri debet ex materia mota, nisi Deus impediat et fuisset de facto hic mundus 
fato productus,... Deusque ipse ex fatali per motum mundi ortu, quem praevidit, sibi 
exemplar finxit ad quod jam mundus, qualis est effectus fuit....id demum est à&Gieg 
tov Beov gidocogeiv!” According to Leydecker, Descartes’ view on the infinity of the 
world also has determinist implications, see 8.6.2, n. 185. 

$^ De sacra theologia; de sacra scriptura; de Deo et attributis; de Trinitate; de Decretis 
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of controversy with a quaestio succinctly formulating the involved 
topic in terms of an exclusive opposition between the classic Reformed 
and Cartesian position.” Next, he mentions some relevant passages 
of Cartesian theologians. Leydecker mainly refers to Burman’s Synop- 
sis and Wittich’ Theologia Pacifica, the two most comprehensive spe- 
cies of Cartesian systematic theology.” Subsequently, he identifies the 
opponent’s main error, which is grounded by an explicit quotation 
from the mentioned books. Occasionally, some clarifying observations 
are made to define the point of debate more explicitly. Then vari- 
ous arguments are given against the Cartesian standpoint. In a final 
“sources of solution,” Leydecker positively argues for the veracity of 
the Reformed opinion and tries to recognize the elements of truth in 
the opposite position. In his discussions, Leydecker frequently appeals 
to the Fathers (mainly citing Augustine, Jerome, and Origen), medi- 
eval doctors, and contemporary theological literature.” 

Leydecker discusses the Creation Doctrine and the involved model 
of divine knowledge and will in the locus on the divine decisions or 
eternal providence. Two main issues continuously recur, the identity 
of divine power and will and the origin of possibility in divine will. 
Leydecker discusses them as the second and fourth issue of the five 
discussed points of controversy, but he also qualifies them as one of 


et aeterna Dei providentia; de Creatione; de Creatione Angelorum, hominum, bruto- 
rum; de providentia Dei actuali, de statu hominis ante lapsum; de peccato primo et 
statu hominis post lapsum. In the rest of this chapter, the Fax is taken as a representa- 
tive example of Reformed scholasticism, which is also based on my extensive study 
(see De philosophia christiana) of the other most important Reformed sources in this 
debate, especially Van Mastricht, Gangraena. 

© On the scholastic quaestio, see Muller, Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics 
(see above, ch. 1, n. 24), 1: 15, 21-39; 2: 6-11. 

” Frans Burman, Synopsis theologiae et speciatim oeconomiae Foederum Dei, ab 
initio saeculorum usque ad consummationem eorum (Utrecht, 1671), Christoph Wit- 
tich, Theologia pacifica, in qua varia problemata theologica inter reformatos theologos 
agitari solita ventilantur. ...et ad dissertationem...Samuelis Maresii, De abusu modeste 
respondetur (Leiden, 1671). These Reformed theologians held the Cartesian insistence 
upon divine will fully in accordance with the Reformed creed. On them: Jacob van 
Sluis, ‘Frans Burman I (1628-79), in Van Bunge, Dictionary (see above, ch. 4, n. 4), 
1: 190-1, Roberto Bordoli, ‘Christophorus Wittichius (1625-87), in: Van Bunge, Dic- 
tionary (see above, ch. 4, n. 4), 2: 1083-6. Leydecker frequently appends other Carte- 
sians like Wolzogen, Allinga, Groenewegen, and Van Velthuyzen, occasionally citing 
Descartes against his followers. 

7 Remarkably, he displays a profound acquaintance with the Scotist Theodor Smis- 
ing (+1580-1626) who lectured theology in Louvain. Yet, his main source is: Ruth- 
erford, Providentia. Leydecker took his doctor’s degree on a dissertation on divine 
providence (4 July 1675), in which he had already used Rutherford’s work. 
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the main problems in the three other discussions.” Moreover, both 
points are tightly related, since the identity of power and will is the 
IIpOtov yeddoc regarding the origin of possibility in divine will. Ley- 
decker dismisses both Nominalist magnifications of divine will as 
inconsistent with God’s supreme essential being. 


5.6 DIVINE ESSENCE: POWER AND WILL 


Leydecker discerns the supposed identity of divine power and will as 
the ultimate mistake of the Creation Doctrine.” Remarkably, he does 
not discuss the Cartesian interpretation of the distinction of simple 
and ordained power, although he had touched upon it in an earlier 
discussion of divine truthfulness.“ As we will see, however, he inter- 
prets the identification of power and will as a Nominalist reduction of 
divine essence to will, which has the same impact. 

Before he argues his case, Leydecker makes two preliminary obser- 
vations. First, although the divine attributes are God himself, still 


” Leydecker discusses 1. whether divine knowledge is properly distinguished in 
knowledge of plain understanding and vision, or all divine knowledge has to be called 
visionary. 2. Whether the will and power of God must be essentially distinguished? 
3. Whether nothing is simply possible, unless it is future? 4. Whether the origin and 
foundation of the possibility of things is in the decree and will of God, or in his 
omnipotence? 5. Whether God thus freely instituted all essence by his own deci- 
sion, or whether he could have made two times three not making up six, or whether 
all essences, concepts, natures etc. of things depend upon his free will, for example, 
whether the human mind is a non-extended, thinking entity, or whether the figure of 
a triangle should have three instead of four angles etc. Leydecker discerns the main 
error respectively as: 1. The origin of possibility is in the divine will; nothing is pos- 
sible, unless it is future. 2. The attributes of God are only two, intellect and will. A 
spirit immediately acts by will. 3. The power of God is nothing else than his will. 
4. The omnipotence of God is nothing else than his will 5. There are no possibles 
anteceding the will of God. The power of God is his own will, Leydecker, Fax veritatis, 
pp. 229-53. In addition, Leydecker discusses two controversial points related to Coc- 
ceian federal theology. 

7? Ibid., p. 233: “An voluntas et potentia Dei in sensu formali debeant distingui? 
Affirm." 

™ Ibid., p. 165: “Refragantur suo conceptu adversarii ordinatissimae distinctioni 
Theologorum, qua distinguunt in potentiam Dei absolutam et ordinatam sive actu- 
alem. Haec juxtra illos est, uae facit irresistibiliter quaecunque vult facere, eo modo 
et ordine, quo vult...illa est, qua plura potest, quam facit...sed quae contraditio- 
nem non implicant, sive quae perfectissimae suae naturae et attributis non repug- 
nant...haec distinctio abit in sumum et adversariis nimium quantum conceditur, ut 
id omne credibili fingant, quod imaginantur ex tali Dei potentia. Neque absolutae 
potentiae definitio erit amplius orthodoxorum." 
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they are distinct from his essence and from each other, not only with 
respect to the one who is reasoning (ratio ratiocinans), but even to 
what is reasoned for (ratio ratiocinata). The former denotes only a 
conceptual distinction, but the latter a distinction that is based in the 
considered object itself.” Leydecker holds that the divine attributes are 
in themselves formally distinct, whereas the Cartesians accept only a 
conceptual distinction.” 

Second, Leydecker defines the power of God as a positive perfection 
of the divine essence, which essentially belongs to him and not freely, 
being structurally prior to any act of will. Divine power as the nearest 
and immediate executing principle is formally distinct from his will 
that acts as a commanding principle, just as his knowledge is a direct- 
ing principle. Leydecker appeals to Suárez, who stated: 


Divine power is rationally distinct from intellect and will, conceived 
according to their discrete essential structure (ratio formalis). And it is 
nothing but divine nature itself, insofar as this nature is being itself by 
essence, and by itself efficacious (effectix) towards whatever participating 
or participative being, thus anteceding the will in applying and knowl- 
edge as in directing principle.” 


75 See Muller, ‘distinctio, in: Dictionary (see above, ch. 4, n. 107), pp. 93, 94. I 
disagree with Muller that the distinctio rationis ratiocinatae is "not in a thing, but 
purely rational” and that “most Protestant scholastics reject the formal distinction and 
accept the distinctio rationis ratiocinatae." Instead, the contrast ratiocinans-ratiocinata 
is basically whether something is only conceptually or in itself distinct, the kind of 
ontological distinction still being left open. See also L. M. de Rijk, “A Special Use of 
ratio in 13th and 14th Century Metaphysics,' in: Ratio ed. Marta Fattori [VII Collo- 
quio Internazionale. Atti a cura di Fattori e Bianchi] (Rome, 1994), pp. 197-218. 

7° Leydecker does not explicitly relate these distinctions to other scholastic distinc- 
tions, like the real distinction (distinctio realis) and the formal distinction (distinctio 
formalis). Yet, Leydecker appeals to Suárez, who makes a formal distinction between 
power and will (see below), and it is clear that Leydecker does not accept a real dis- 
tinction between the divine attributes. Therefore, the “ontological” distinction with 
respect to what is reasoned is a formal distinction: a distinction of different essential 
aspects (formal denoting the essentiality) in the same essence. Instead, a real distinc- 
tion is predicated between two separate essences. 

7 Leydecker, Fax, p. 233: Divina potentia est ratione distincta ab intellectu et 
voluntate, secundum suas praecisas rationes formales conceptis. Nihilque aliud est, 
quam, ipsamet divina natura, quatenus est ipsum esse per essentiam, estque per se 
effectrix cujuslibet esse participati seu participabilis, si accedat voluntas, ut applicans 
et scientia ut dirigens. Leydecker refers to: Francisco Suárez, "Disputatio 30. De primo 
ente, quatenus ratione naturali cognosci potest, quid et quale sit in Disputationes 
Metaphysicae, Opera Omnia 25, $45. 
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Leydecker confirms this view by several arguments.” Firstly, power 
and will are distinguished in Scripture and likewise our faith distinctly 
considers power and will.” Accordingly, Scripture does never call God 
omnivolent, although he is properly called omnipotent. For he wills 
only those things that are future, although his power extends well 
beyond that. Moreover, Scripture represents divine will in an exem- 
plary way rather by counsels and commands than by an immediately 
efficient principle by which things actually exist. Therefore it supposes 
a distinct power in God that executes his counsel or will. 

Secondly, the eternal act of will is formally not an act of power, since 
it is only an internal decision establishing the futurition of things, dis- 
tinct from an act of power that outwardly acts and produces in time 
what is willed. Likewise, divine power and will have different objects, 
God for instance willing but not causing himself, but instead being 
able to do more things than he wills. Therefore, power and will itself 
are distinct. 

Thirdly, the concept of will in itself does not include the concept 
of power, since a will can be conceived without power, efficiency, and 
effect, as is evident in many human acts. Although divine will cannot 
be conceived as ineffective, this does not belong to it insofar it is will, 
but as the will of an infinitely perfect and by his essence infinitely pow- 
erful being. By this argument, Leydecker unravels the relation between 
power and will as an expression of the relation between essence and 
act or more properly its faculty to act. Now, the outward acts of God 
do not flow from him inasmuch as he is simply a willing being, but 
inasmuch as he is a most powerful infinite being that outwardly acts, in 
whose nature all perfections including his infinite power are enclosed. 
This power being his efficacious nature itself is structurally prior to his 
will that decides how to apply this power: 


Just as God is not omnipotent because he is omniscient, but instead is 
omniscient because he is omnipotent and eminently contains all things 
as the Being of all beings (ens entium) and infinite being, so he is not 
omnipotent because he wills (even more since he does not will all things), 
neither able to effect anything because he wills it, but instead rather 


7? In this summary, I present only the most relevant arguments. 

” Leydecker appeals to Is. 14,27, Mt. 8,2/ Mk. 1,40 (“If you are willing, you are able 
to heal me"), Acts 4,28, Rom. 1,19; 4,21 (“and being fully convinced that what He had 
promised, God is also able to do"), Rev. 15,3-4, citing only the two mentioned texts 
in full, Leydecker, Fax, p. 234. 
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therefore is able to will to effect something, because he is omnipotent 
in execution. Consequently, the will of God formally is not his power 
itself, but supposes it in an earlier structural moment. For nothing can 
be conceived as willable (volibile) by God, unless it is also conceived by 
a preceding power as possible (possibile) to him, in order that his will is 
not ineffective, but always obtains its effect.” 


Leydecker argues from divine omniscience, which has the same pro- 
portion to divine essence. As the Being of all beings, God contains all 
things as possible and consequently as knowable and willable. Now, 
just as divine knowledge supposes divine power (in order to know 
that something is possible), so God’s will is distinct from his power 
(in order to will things he is able to do by his power). The distinction 
of divine power and will is related to the twofold consideration of 
God as he is (ut est) or as he lives (ut vivit). Divine essence appearing 
in acts of life like willing, deciding etc. is something else than having 
the perfection of power by its own infinite essence, by which its will 
is always effective. 

Leydecker's principal objection against the identity of power and 
will is its reduction of essence to will. This is also reflected in his dis- 
cernment of the involved main errors in the Cartesian convictions that 
intellect and will are the only divine attributes and that a spirit imme- 
diately acts by its will. He does not explicitly discuss these theses 
here or explain their relation with this controversial point. Yet, the 
same voluntarism governs the identification of power and will and 
the reduction of the divine attributes to intellect and will, disregarding 
divine essence that is supposed by his actions. In the locus on God and 
his attributes, Leydecker discusses whether intellect and will are the 


2 Leydecker, Fax, p. 235: Uti Deus non est omnipotens, eo quod sciat omnia, sed 
potius scit omnia, quia est omnipotens, et eminenter continet omnia ut ens entius 
et infinitum, ita non est omnipotens, quia vult (multo minus cum non velit omnia) 
neque potest velle quid efficere, quia est omnipotens ad exequendum; consequenter 
voluntas Dei non est ipsa ejus potentia formaliter, sed eam antecedenter in signo ratio- 
nis supponit. Nihil enim potest concipi volibilie Deo, nisi et concipiatur, per prius, ipsi 
possibile, ne voluntas ejus sit inefficax, sed vero semper sortiatur suum effectum. The 
expression Ens entium seems to stem from Aristotle, but I could not trace an exact 
source. However, Leydecker interprets this term within his own frame of thought, 
which is decisively different from Aristotle's natural philosophy. Leydecker reduces 
only unactualized essences to divine essence, whereas in Aristotle's terms even actual 
essences are necessarily implied by divine essence. 

31 Ibid., p. 233: Iptov weddoc. Attributa Dei tantum duo sunt, intellectus et vol- 
untas. Spiritus immediate operatur per voluntatem. 
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only divine attributes and wonders why the Cartesians still attribute 
any properties to God at all: 


When intellect and will are conceived in this controversial point by the 
opponents as attributes of God, they contradict themselves. For they 
have somehow established that divine essence is constituted by think- 
ing (cogitatio), which is nothing but the active intellect or its operation. 
However, God is not constituted in substantial being (esse substantiae) 
by his attribute intellect, therefore even less by its action or activity, as is 
thinking or understanding. So why would the opponents rather conceive 
not any attribute in God at all...if they wish to philosophize in accor- 
dance with their hypothesis?” 


Leydecker's remarkable critique is not that the Cartesians reduce the 
divine attributes just to intellect and will, but that they cannot prop- 
erly uphold divine essence of which these properties are predicated.* 
Accordingly, he detects the definition of divine essence as thinking as 
the main issue, which he had discussed already in an earlier point of 
controversy." 

In that chapter, Leydecker readily admits that thinking belongs to 
divine nature, since an intellect that always acts and thinks is a per- 
fection of the true God and even an essential property without which 
God would not be God. Yet, divine nature properly does not consist 
in thinking, but is supposed in thinking as the substance of the act. 
According to Leydecker, God is a substance, even in the most eminent 
way, a substance being defined as something which exists by itself and 
which is conceived as underlying the foundation of all its attributes 


® Ibid., p. 133: Ubi intellectus et voluntas concipiuntur in hac controversia ab 
adversariis, uti Dei attributa, iidem sibi ipsis repugnant, quando quavis pagina essen- 
tiam divinam constituunt in cogitatione, quae nihil aliud est, quam intellectus actuo- 
sus vel ejusdem operatio. Sane Deus non constituitur per suum attributum intellectus 
in esse substantiae, ergo et nullo modo per illius actionem et actuositatem, qualis 
est cogitatio et intellectio. Imo quidni adversarii nullum in Deo attributum potius 
concipiunt...si convenienter suae hypothesi philosophentur? 

$5 Ibid., p. 135: In addition, he remarks that they cannot uphold the incommuni- 
cable attributes like infinity, eternity, immutability and immensity, because they are 
expressions of God's perfect essence: "est enim de natura entis absolute et interne 
perfectissimi, illa autem involvit attributa infinitatem, aeternitatem, immensitatem etc. 
ut positivas perfectiones et internas." 

** Ibid., p. 133: “An attributa Dei interna tantum proprie duo sint, intellectus et 
voluntas...? Hp@tov yetddoc. Deus nihil aliud est quam cogitatio, sive essentia Dei 
consituitur per intellectionem." 
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and actions.? Accordingly, his nature either denotes all God's essential 
properties taken together or his substance or essence, to which these 
attributes are predicated. In this controversy, the Cartesians adopt the 
second connotation of divine nature as substance. According to Ley- 
decker, however, they either think very unsoundly about God, denying 
him his own substance, or, if they acknowledge it, they speak peril- 
ously, asserting that his essence or substance is constituted by some 
particular attribute, more correctly by some act or action. In this way, 
they must either reduce the essence to the act, as if nothing would 
be required for the constitution of divine substance as such than an 
action—thinking or understanding, or overstate the act with regards 
to substance, as if thinking should be conceived in substantial terms 
as "being that exists by itself." 

Several arguments speak against defining divine essence by think- 
ing. According to Leydecker, divine thinking is distinguished in Scrip- 
ture from his nature or essence. Moreover, God has many thoughts, 
but only one essence. Third, no substance is constituted in its "being 
by itself” by its action, so neither is God. All action requires an act- 
ing substance and subject, so the first concept of God is that he is an 
infinitely perfect being, by which we subsequently understand that it 
belongs to its perfections to be a mind that always thinks and indeed 
in a most perfect way. The act of thinking supposes a thinking subject. 
We properly say that God is thinking, that is, the divine substance is 
thinking, not divine thinking is thinking." The twofold consideration 
of God as he is or as he lives distinguishes the divine essence that lives 
from its acts of living like thinking. Therefore, divine essence is not 
constituted by thinking, although it is most active by it. 

Fourth, thinking is an act of the divine intellect, yet intellect has to 
be considered as an attribute that is predicated of the divine substance. 


$5 Ibid., pp. 125-6: "Deum esse substantiam, et quidem eminentissimo modo. Per 
substantiam nihil aliud intelligimus, quam rem quae per se existit, id est, quae nulla 
alia re indiget ad existendum, et ut omnium attributorum atque actionum concipitur 
quasi fundamentum substratum et subjectum. Qui Deum substantiam negat, negat eo 
ipso ipsum Deum." See also 6.7, n. 91. 

%° Leydecker cites Jer. 29,11 “For I know the thoughts that I think toward you, saith 
the Lord," which distinguishes the thinking subject from its thoughts. 

*' Ibid., p. 127: "Omnis actio requirit substantiam et subjectum agens. Ita et in Deo, 
nam ejus cogitatio modo concipiendi nostro substantiam, a qua fluere vel emanare illa 
actio cogitandi concipitur, supponit. Recte enim dicimus, Deus cogitat, id est substan- 
tia divina est cogitans, non cogitatio divina cogitat." 
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Now, this attribute does not constitute divine essence in substantial 
being, so neither does its act of thinking. For although the divine attri- 
butes are not really distinct from his essence, yet they are not conceived 
as constituting the essence, but conversely, the essence is the source, 
origin, and foundation of all the attributes, including the intellect. The 
other attributes are indeed predicated of divine substance, but not of 
his thinking, therefore they are different. 

Fifth, divine thinking involves an object of thought, either himself 
or things outside him like possibles, future, or present things. Surely 
divine essence is not constituted by thoughts concerning these things 
or regarding itself, since such an act supposes in its concept that divine 
essence is conceived by divine intellect or refers to the same essence as 
the cause of all things and as idea that is outwardly imitable. 

Sixth, the divine persons as modes of subsistence are properly con- 
ceived to subsist in divine substance, not in his thinking. For a person 
(hypostasis) in Trinitarian terms is not a variant mode of thinking, but 
a variant mode of subsistence of this divine essence that exists by itself. 
Hence, this essence is not constituted by thinking. 

Finally, Leydecker presents the Cartesians with an insoluble dilemma. 
They must either acknowledge a substance in God, which act is think- 
ing, or not. If they choose the first, they cannot define God’s essence 
by thinking. If they opt the latter, they advocate an action without a 
substance and conceive a God that is no God, since God is and exists 
only as substance and just in a most perfect way. 

The definition of divine essence by one of its acts in fact betrays the 
Nominalist deconstruction of the doctrine of God. Leydecker discerns 
the same train of thought in the Cartesian concepts of finite essences 
and possibility. 


5.7 THE SOURCE OF POSSIBILITY 


The third and fourth controversy deals with the origin of possibility. The 
Cartesians found all possibility in divine will, whereas the Reformed 
ground them in divine essence and power. In this controversy, Ley- 
decker first of all wants to make a proper distinction of impossibility, 
mentioning simple and hypothetical impossibility. Simple impossible 
things imply a contradiction in their terms and cannot exist in any 
way, namely by the simple power of God. Therefore, from eternity they 
were not willable (volibile). Instead, other things are hypothetically 
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impossible, namely on account of divine will. Since God’s will is immu- 
table, things he has not decided to create cannot happen. Thus they 
are not impossible by their intrinsic nature, but in the sense that they 
would have to happen independent from God and against his will, 
which is impossible. Burman unjustly merges both kinds of impos- 
sibility, since he makes proper impossibility dependent on divine will. 
Yet, the hypothetical impossibility on account of divine will: 


perfectly agrees with the possibility of the thing itself, since it does not 
destroy the intrinsic nature of the thing, nor remove the power of God, 
but only designates an external denomination, by which that thing— 
whose nature and other concepts do not contradict actual existence—is 
conceived as unable to happen by virtue of the immutability of divine 
decision. For just as the decision of God does not destroy the nature of 
things, nor their contingency or freedom, neither is their intrinsic pos- 
sibility spoiled, but his decision only determines them according to his 
own right to a state of futurition or non-futurition.® 


In the case of the impossible, the essential structure of things them- 
selves is basic. Divine will can indeed make possible things impos- 
sible with respect to actual existence, but it does not constitute simple 
impossibility. 

Likewise, divine will neither establishes possibility. Leydecker subtly 
notes that it is more easily assumed than proven that the possible is 
founded in divine will instead of in his omnipotence. In his own proof 
of the opposite position, again the logical concept of contradiction is 
decisive: 


In the established theology, possibility only denotes a non-repugnancy to 
exist by divine power. Thus, it supposes a being (ens), of which it is said 
that it can be made, that is by God as first cause, insofar as it contains 
true being in its nature, non-contradicting any divine perfection, and 
about which true existence can be predicated without contradiction.” 


38 Ibid., p. 242: Falso confunditur impossibilitas hypothetica cum impossibilitate 
absoluta. Haec non potest consistere cum rerum possibilitate, illa omnino: cum non 
tollat intrinsecam rei naturam, aut Dei potentiam, sed tantum dicat denominationem 
extrinsecam, qua res illa, cujus conceptus alias et natura actualem existentiam non 
respuit, concipitur fieri non posse propter decreti divini immutabilitatem. Quin uti 
Dei decretum non perimit rerum naturas, nec contingentiam, nec libertatem ita nec 
possibilitatem intrinsecam, sed tantum eas ad statum futuritionis vel non futuritionis 
pro suo jure determinat. 

*? Ibid., p. 239: Possibile suo conceptu in veteranae Theologia nihil aliud notare, 
quam non repugnantiam ad existendum per divinam potentiam. Supponit enim ens, 
de quo dicitur, fieri posse idque a Deo prima causa, eo quod in sua natura veram enti- 
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Leydecker notes that possibility is usually described by a non-repug- 
nancy to exist. Yet, he expressly adds its cause being divine power and 
shortly after notes that it is even better defined in strictly causal terms 
as “a denomination of a yet non-existent being by a cause, by which 
operation it can actually exist.” In short, possibility is the “state of a 
creature in the power of its cause.”” 

On the basis of this definition, Leydecker goes on to distinguish a 
twofold possibility. Intrinsic possibility merely denotes a non-repug- 
nancy to existence in the essential predicates of a thing. Extrinsic pos- 
sibility indicates a denomination made by virtue of the efficient cause 
of God.” The concept of contradiction governs both, intrinsic pos- 
sibility denoting that something is in itself non-contradicting, being 
compatible to existence, extrinsic possibility denoting that something 
is non-contradicting any divine perfection, being compatible to pro- 
duction by divine power. The Reformed make possibility dependent 
upon God, granting primacy to extrinsic possibility.” 

So far, Descartes and Leydecker seem quite unanimous, stressing 
the dependence of possibility on God. Yet, the next thesis asserts 
that possibility is not founded in divine will or decision, but in his 
omnipotence insofar it is the potency of a most wise, most holy and 
most truthful being. Leydecker puts forward several arguments for his 
assertion. Christ prayed shortly before his passion that the cup might 


tatem involvat, nullis divines perfectionibus repugnet, et de eo vera existentia praedi- 
cari posit sine contradictione. Illud possible consideratur vel in se respectu intrinsecae 
non repugnantiae ad existendum, vel relate ad Dei potentiam aliaque ejus attributa, et 
cum connotatione quasi possibilis Dei volitionis, per quam transeat ex statu possibili- 
tatis ad statum futuritionis et demum ad statum actualis existentiae, divinae potentiae 
exercitio. 

?' Ibid., p. 243: Possibilitas describi solet per non repugnantiam ad existendum; 
melius, quod sit denominatio entis nondum existentis a causa, per cujus operationem 
potest actu existere: sive, brevius, status creaturae in potentia suae causae. 

°l Ibid.: “Possibilitas rerum duplex est, vel extrinseca vel intrinseca (uti contin- 
gentia et necessitas) extrinseca est denominatio facta a virtute causae efficientis Dei; 
intrinseca sonat meram non repugnantiam in praedicatis rei essentialibus, ad existen- 
dum. Duplex huic colligitur itidem impossibilitas, extrinseca et intrinsece ex utriusque 
possibilitatis consideratione facile explicanda." 

? Leydecker notes that whereas the Jesuits grant primacy to intrinsic possibility, 
situating the origin of possibility in the essence that is called possible, the Reformed 
maintain “with the sounder scholastics" that the origin of possibility is in God. He 
argues for the priority of extrinsic possibility by the independence and "firstness" 
(primitas) of God. Secondly, extrinsic possibility is both structurally and causally prior 
to intrinsic possibility and not the other way around. Thus, because a thing is (extrin- 
sically) made possible by God himself, who is truly and infinitely powerful, the source 
of all being, therefore it is also intrinsically possible. 
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be taken from him, first confessing that all things were possible for 
God, but wishing as future only what God also willed out of all pos- 
sibilities.” Therefore, he extends the possible beyond what was willed 
by God. John the Baptist, likewise, philosophized, believing that God 
was able to raise up children for Abraham from stones, which God did 
not actually will. Thus the power of God supposes possibles that can 
be the object and effect of his effective power. Third, Scripture does 
not reduce possibles to divine decision of future things, but to God's 
omnipotence, by which he can do much more than he decided to do.” 
Likewise faith, which seeks a ground of confidence in all divine attri- 
butes, extends divine power beyond his will, believing that there are 
possibles that never were realized before, such as Abram, the father of 
faith, considered that God had the power to raise Isaac from the dead. 
Fifth, Leydecker argues that the possible being of creatures has to be 
reduced to divine being which is necessarily supposed before his will: 


The being (entitas) and character (realitas) of things is not immediately 
founded in divine will, but in his sufficiency and power and consequently 
also their possibility. Insofar as God is being by essence, he is the source 
of all being, the Being of all beings. For possible being of creatures is 
posited by the supposition of an infinite being, since it belongs to the 
perfection of a most perfect being to be able to work outwardly and to 
express its own glory in creatures. Therefore, by the supposition of God 
infinite those possibles, possible creatures, possible outwardly working, 
and possible existence of certain beings are also posited. Vainly therefore 
possibility is only derived from the free will of God, since God must be 
conceived as being by essence, infinite, most sufficient and able to work 
outwardly even antecedently to his will—which freely determines itself 
to work this or that.” 


*55 Leydecker quotes Mk. 14,36: “And Christ said, Abba, Father, all things are pos- 
sible unto thee; remove this cup from me: nevertheless not what I will, but what thou 
wilt.” 

** Leydecker cites Mk. 14,36, Mt. 3,9 and 26,53. 

°° Ibid., p. 244: Entitas et realitas rerum non fundatur in Dei voluntate immediate, 
sed ipsius sufficientia et potentia, consequenter et earundem possibilitas. Nam Deus in 
quantum est ens per essentiam in tantum est fons totius esse, ens entium. Posito enim 
ente infinito, ponitur possibilis creaturae entitas, est enim de perfectione entis summe 
perfecti ad extra operari posse suamque gloriam in creaturis illustrare. Ponuntur ergo 
posito infinito Deo ipsa possibilia, possibiles creaturae, possibilis operatio ad extra, 
possibilis quorundam entium existentia. Frustra ergo possibilitas demum ex libera 
Dei voluntate arcessitur, cum Deus ens per essentiam, infinitum, sufficientissum, et 
ad extra operari potens concipi debeat etiam antecedenter ad suam voluntatem qua se 
ad operandum hoc vel illud libere determinat. 
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The relation between divine being and finite being will be considered 
in the next section, but it suffices here to note that Leydecker again dis- 
tinguishes divine essence and will, stressing that possibles are already 
given with divine essence and therefore do not depend upon his will. 

Sixth, willing supposes things that can be willed, that is to say pos- 
sibles. For divine freedom implies an indifferent choice between many 
willable things (volibilia), of which only some are willed (volita). Now, 
the things that are called willable (volibile) with respect to divine will 
are called possible (possibile) with respect to divine power, although 
they are actually identical. For the objects of his will are only the 
things that, being possible, he is able to produce. Reducing possibility 
to divine will limits the possible to what is willed and therefore spoils 
divine freedom. Instead, the “essentialist” embedment of divine will 
not only outlines but actually even safeguards divine freedom: 


God can will only what he knows to be possible in proportion to his 
attributes, which are the norms and rules of all possible created truth 
and of his own divine will. For the freedom of divine will supposes the 
possible from divine sufficiency and neither constitutes the possible nor 
“pre-forms” the possible object of divine power. But the ocean of his 
power contains infinite possibles, of which some are determinable and 
determined to futurition and others to an eternal non-futurition by the 
free will of God.” 


Seventh, God could have made things otherwise than he did or pro- 
duce more things, but why should these possibilities depend upon 
divine will? Why would he determine something to be possible that 
he never intends to be future?” 


% Ibid., p. 245: (Omne volibile non fundatur in Dei voluntate, sed ad ejusdem lib- 
eram determinationem supponitur, ergo nec etiam possibile: nam eo ipso quo con- 
cipitur res a Deo volibilis eo ipso concipitur possibilis), imo Deus nihil vult nec velle 
potest, nisi quod novit possibile juxta sua attributa, quae sunt norma et regula omnis 
possibilis creatae veritatis, ipsiusque divinae voluntatis. Libertas ergo divinae volun- 
tatis tò possibile supponit ex divinae sufficientiae, non facit. Nec voluntas praeformat 
objectum possibile potentiae, sed abyssus potentiae infinita possibilia continet, quo- 
rum quaedam ad futuritionem quaedam ad aeternam non futuriitionem determin- 
abilia sunt et determinantur, libera Dei voluntate. See also Leydecker, Fax, p. 169: 
"Deus non potest dici id posse absoluté, quod adversatur suae naturae, ergo nec potest 
dici id posse, quod ita suae repugnat voluntati, ut id per naturam velle non possit." 

? It has to be noted that this objection only holds good against Cartesians like Wit- 
tichius who accept a divine volition concerning possibles, and not against Burman, 
who holds that all possibles become future. 
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Eight, possibles are those things that do not imply a contradiction. 
Either implying a contradiction or not, things are not conceived from 
their origin in divine will, but from the most powerful and truthful 
nature of God himself, and consequently are possible. For self-repug- 
nant things are impossible prior to divine will, and likewise the non- 
self repugnant is possible and does not need a divine decision for its 
constitution. 

Finally, Leydecker objects that founding possibility on divine will is 
impossible, since such a decree supposes infinitely other possibilities 
and decisions concerning them. The first premise of his argument is 
that what originates from divine will is freely thus and could well have 
been otherwise. Therefore, things God has decided to be possible could 
have been impossible as well. Leydecker argues that hereby another 
kind of possibility is introduced, which also must depend on divine 
decision: 


When in the structural moment before the decision of the free will of 
God, a thing is considered determinable as being indifferent towards 
either possibility or impossibility; thereby, it must also be understood as 
possible in virtue of the decision between one of them, namely, possibil- 
ity and impossibility. Therefore, there is some kind of possibility, before 
any decision, and even of a kind as to destroy itself, that is, being indif- 
ferent to possibility and impossibility, which is contradictory. And why 
would there not be another decision regarding this possibility or impos- 
sibility and so in infinity, if all possibility and impossibility is founded 
in divine decision?” 


Leydecker "happily follows the footsteps of the orthodox theologians" 
who commonly founded the possibility of things in divine omnipo- 
tence and their futurition in divine decision, which does not result in 
these kinds of inextricable inconsistencies. 


° Ibid., p. 246: Quod id concipitur in Dei voluntate et libero decreto radicem 
habere, id est libere tale, et potuit aliter se habere. Quare uti res ex decreto futura 
potuit esse non futura, ita et res possibilis non possibilis, ut quae non nisi ex decreto, 
ut supponitur, suam possibilitatem habet. Res ergo decreta, ideoque jam possibilis, 
potuit Deo esse impossibilis, cum tamen una et eadem sit, quod absurdissimum. Imo 
cum antecedenter ad Dei voluntatem liberam in signo rationis res concipienda sit 
determinabilis uti indifferens ad possibilitatem vel impossibilitatem, ita et possibilis 
per decretum ad utramlibet intelligi debebit. Nempe possibilitatem vel impossibilita- 
tem: dabitur ergo quaedam possibilitas, ante decretum aliqua, et quidem talis, quae se 
ipsam destruit, indifferens scilicet ad possibilitatem et impossibilitatem, quod contra- 
dictorium est. Et quidni dabitur decretum rursus de illa possibilitate vel impossibili- 
tate et sic in infinitum, si omnis possibilitas vel impossibilitas in decreto fundetur? 
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Having made his case, Leydecker tries to meet the Cartesians by 
agreeing that possibles do not exist independently of God and do not 
posses any intrinsic reality: 


The things which are merely possible antecedently to the decision of 
God do not posses any reality intrinsically or outside God...they are 
nothing outside God, but are only called possible subjectively [in God] 
and in relation to the power and knowledge of God; possibles are truly 
possibles and no real beings (entia realia)...possible being is actually 
nothing, because it is not actual. Still, it is not completely nothing, since 
it can be actual and thus differs from the impossible, which neither is 
nor can be actual.” 


Scholastic thought distinguished real beings (entia realia) that fac- 
tually exist and abstract concepts (entia rationum) that exist only in 
thought. The exclusion of possible essences from the first category 
seems to reduce them to mental abstractions. Yet, Leydecker goes on 
to say that possibility denotes a denomination by a cause that is able 
to produce it.” So, it occupies not only mental, but also ontological 
space, although it only has a blank ontological state between nothing 


? Tbid., p. 247: Rebus mere possibilibus antecedenter ad Dei decretum non com- 
petit aliqua realitas subjectiva et extra Deum, nec id dicimus, nec id sequitur ex nos- 
tra sententia. Extra Deum nihil sunt, tantummodo dicuntur possibilia objective et in 
ordine ad Dei potentiam et cognitionem: sunt quidem possibilia revera possibilia, non 
tamen entia realia...ens potentia est actu nihilum, quia actu non est, et tamen non est 
plane nihilum, quia actu esse potest, et sic differt ab impossibili, quod nec est nec esse 
potest actu. In the last part, Leydecker cites Johannes Clauberg, Elementa philosophie 
sive ontosophia, scientia prima, de iis que Deo creaturisque suo modo communiter 
attribuuntur, distincta partibus quatuor (Groningen, 1647), p. 56. Johannes Clauberg 
(1622-65) later became a prominent Cartesian and a close friend of Wittichius, but 
Verbeek calls this early work “a simplified compendium of Suarez’ doctrine of being 
rather than a Cartesian manifesto," Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch (see above, n. 
15), p. 73. The Latin terms subjectiva and objective should not be taken in the modern 
sense of ‘biased vs. unprejudiced.' Instead, subjectiva denotes some inhering aspect 
of a thing, whereas objectiva refers to an external consideration and the object to be 
considered. Therefore, the English equivalents are precisely the other way around, 
although the value judgement is absent in the Latin terms. 

1 See Muller, ‘ens,’ in: Dictionary (see above, ch. 4, n. 107), p. 103. 

?! Leydecker, Fax, p. 247: “Possibilitas rei est tantum ejusdem denominatio a causa 
quae eam producere potest." See Suárez definition of essences, "Disputatio 31. De 
essentia entis finiti ut tale est, et de illius esse, eorumque distinctione, in Disputationes 
Metaphysicae, Opera Omnia 25, 2.2, pp. 224-311: “Esse quod appellant essentiae, ante 
effectionem seu creationem divinam, solum est esse potentiale obiectivum (ut multi 
loquuntur, de quo statim), seu per denominationem extrinsecam a potentia Dei et non 
repugnantiam ex parte essentiae creabilis." 
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and something. Now, this causal denomination of possibility can be just 
as well founded in divine power without any prejudice for divine inde- 
pendence, so the Cartesian insistence upon divine will is needless.” 


5.8 FINITE ESSENCES: 
DIVINE ESSENCE AS THE SOURCE OF BEING 


The fifth point of controversy involves whether the essences of things 
are freely instituted by the decision of God.'? Leydecker immediately 
specifies the point of discussion by excluding what is not contested. 
First, the issue is not about the name, but about the thing itself. In 
accordance with the classic maxim that words are defined by their use 
(verba valent usu), the point is not whether things could be named oth- 
erwise, denoting the same essence. Therefore, the question is whether 
a spirit insofar as it is spirit, could have been an extended thing, or a 
triangle as having three angles could have had four angles or more or 
less than 180°. 

Second, the question is not about the perfections and accidental 
properties of things, which can be absent without destructing the 
essence “that consists in something indivisible.""* God could have 
made things widely different without changing their essence. For 
example, God could have endowed humans as mind gifted living 
beings (animales rationales) with widely different properties. Indeed, 
we will be changed at the last day, especially by glorious resurrection, 
although we will keep our most own nature, believing in the resurrec- 
tion of our own body according the Scriptures. 

Finally, the question is not about the existence of things. Nobody 
denies that the existence of things depends on the free decision of 
God, but it can be questioned whether their essence must be reduced 


102 Peter van Mastricht even remarks that the Cartesians are guilty of what they 
charge others: founding possibilities upon divine will gives them reality outside God— 
they are created. Now, since they are from eternity, they share the incommunicable 
divine attribute of eternity. So, although possibilities are dependent upon God, they 
somehow share divine nature outside God and have eternal reality in themselves, Gan- 
graena, pp. 255-6. 

103 See n. 72. 

1t Leydecker, Fax, p. 248: Non agi de rerum perfectionibus, earumque gradibus, 
accidentibus, atttributis, quae abesse possunt sine essentiae, quae in indivisibili con- 
sistit, corruptione. 
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thus far to his free will that it could have been different. Therefore, the 
question is about the essence and nature of things themselves. 

Next, Leydecker presents his own thesis. We might expect a simple 
statement that the essence of things is founded in divine nature, divine 
will only pertaining to their existence. Yet, Leydecker is very careful 
not to figure any independent essences apart from their existence.'” 
Accordingly, he starts with the divine decision regarding existence: 


God has freely decided that things will exist, for he could have willed that 
nothing ever existed; but on the hypothesis that he has already decided 
that some things will exist, he was not able not to create them with such 
essences as they are, and therefore he was not able not to will that they 
were of such essence and nature. It was not possible that a triangle was 
not a triangle, a human not a mind gifted living being, a body not an 
extended thing, a spirit not a spirit, etc.!°% 


The rather abstract concept of “thing” (res) is crucial here. God freely 
decides about their existence, but still he cannot arbitrarily establish 
their essence. The “thing” already has its own essence, and therefore 
God cannot will the thing without willing its nature, since then he 
would not will the thing itself anymore. 

The main argument for this thesis is the principle of non- 
contradiction: 


We argue from the first and certain principle of immutable truth it is 
impossible for the same thing to be and not to be at the same time. This 
is true independently of the will of God and founded in his own nature. 
For it would be true in God subjectively from eternity, even if it were 
supposed that God had freely decided from eternity to create nothing 
outside him. For it is impossible that God both is creator and is not 
creator, first being by essence and not the first being by essence. God is 
necessarily identical with himself, and it is impossible that divine essence 
is not divine essence. Therefore, also this truth it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be at the same time is founded in divine 
essence and nature and not in his decision and free will. 


105 See n. 124 and the accompanying text. 

"5 Ibid., pp. 248-9: Observando ergo est thesis nostra. Libere decrevit Deus res exis- 
tere, potuit enim velle, ut nihil unquam existeret; at ex hypothesi quod jam decreverit 
res quaspiam existere, non potuit non eas creare talis essentiae, qualis sunt, adeoque 
non potuit non velle, ut essent talis essentiae et naturae. Triangulum non potuit non 
esse triangulum, homo non esse animal rationale, corpus non esse res extensa, spiritus 
non esse spiritus etc. 

107 Ibid., p. 249: Argumentamur ex primo et certo veritatis immutabilis principio, 
impossibile est idem simul esse et non esse; quod verum est independenter a Dei 
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By virtue of the principle of non-contradiction, God is unable to make 
essences otherwise than they are. God cannot create a human that is 
not a mind-gifted living being because by creating something, he is 
not able not to create the same, neither can he make false what is true. 
Necessarily, he wills a triangle to be a triangle, unless he would be able 
to will falsehood, which is repugnant to his own truthfulness. If the 
principle of non-contradiction is true before any divine decision, then 
also its entailments such as the same is the same, a human is a human 
etc. are true antecedently to divine will. 

Leydecker explicitly reduces the principle of non-contradiction to 
divine essence itself. Naturally, the Cartesians found this principle 
upon divine will, therefore holding it possible that the will of God had 
freely created essences otherwise. According to The Torch of Truth, 
this has devastating consequences for human rationality. Founding 
the principle of non-contradiction upon a free decision is making it 
contingent: 


Moreover, that a mind is not a mind... states that a thing is not identical 
with itself, is and is not, is of such a nature and is not of such a nature, 
yet it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be simultane- 
ously, that a thing both is the same and not the same antecedently to 
divine decision. Therefore, the essences of things, by which they are what 
they are, should not be reduced to the free will of God, unless the very 


first principle is freely true and could have been false, which is most 
absurd.'^? 


Descartes accepts the principle of non-contradiction, but makes it 
contingent." Hence, we cannot accept it any longer as the very first 
principle of indubitable truth, since in each particular case it has to be 


voluntate, et fundatur in ipsa ejus natura. Foret illud enim verum in Deo objec- 
tive ab aeterno, si vel supponeretur Deum ab aeterno libere nihil decrevisse extra se 
crare. Nam impossibile est Deum esse creatorem et non creatorem, primum ens per 
essentiam et non primum ens per essentiam. Deus necessario est idem cum seipso, et 
imposssible est, ut divina essentia non sit divina essentia. Unde et haec veritas impos- 
sibile est idem simul esse et non esse, fundatur in divina essentia et natura, non in Dei 
decreto et libera voluntate. 

18 Ibid.: Pergo jam, animam esse non animam, sed corpus, corpus esse non corpus 
sed animam, triangulum non esse triangulum etc. ponit rem non esse eandem cum 
seipsa, esse et non esse, esse talis naturae, et non esse talis naturae: impossibile vero 
est idem simul esse et non esse, rem esse eandem et non eandem antecedenter ad Dei 
decretum; ergo rerum essentiae; per quas sunt squod sunt, non debent refundi in 
liberam Dei voluntatem: nisi primo-primum principium sit libere verum et potuerit 
esse falsum, quod est absurdissimum. 

1 The principle is approvingly mentioned in the Principles (AT VIII, p. 24). 
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established whether God wanted it to be true or false. The common 
saying that a contradiction divides the true from the false is also made 
void. For if God is able to make contradictions true, opposing expres- 
sions of these contradictory propositions can be simultaneously true 
and false. This is to confound all truth and falsehood and to take a 
shortcut to skepticism.'!° Leydecker substantiates this severe criticism 
with an application to Descartes’ own premises. First, clear and dis- 
tinct perception is not immediately trustworthy, since God can make 
contradictory things true and consequently is able to deceive. Next, the 
Cartesians deprive themselves of the force of all arguments that argue 
by reduction to impossibility in revealing a contradiction. Third, even 
the certainty and indubitable truth of their first principle I think, there- 
fore I am is shattered. Since contradictories can obtain, therefore it is 
possible that someone thinking does not exist." So, the whole method 
of Descartes collapses." The Cartesians will not approve these conse- 
quences, but Leydecker tries to convince them hereby of the falsity of 
their presupposition that all truth depends upon divine will. 

The second line of argument is by way of the transcendental terms 
that apply to all being. All created being is a finite reflection of its 
Maker, but the absolute divine sovereignty devised by the Cartesians 
unjustly cuts this natural bond between Creator and creature: 


It is false that created things do not have any affinity with God. At least 
spirits bear the similitude and image of God in their nature; therefore 


10 Leydecker mentions the principle of non-contradiction also on the pp. 169, 177, 
178, 179, 180, 182, 183, 184, 185. 

7! Peter van Mastricht argues more extensively that the principle of non-contra- 
diction is the basic foundation of "Aristotelian" philosophy, which is replaced by the 
Cogito with Descartes. With respect to epistemology, the basic criterium becomes 
evidence instead of consistency. Van Mastricht argues that the Cogito supposes the 
principle of non-contradiction and that evident perception is not the first standard 
of truth, since the truth of perception (veritas perceptionis) supposes the truth of 
the thing (veritas rei), which is established by consistent arguments. Van Maastricht 
reproaches the Cartesians for inverting the epistemological order between reality and 
our knowledge of it, see Mastricht, Gangraena, 2.3 De clara et distincta perceptione, 
quod sit unia omnis veritatis norma, pp. 156-95. 

12 Leydecker, Fax, p. 180: “Quin propria sua vineta caedunt sua thesi Novatores, et 
seipsos impugnant. Nam i. non erit ilico verum, quod clare et distincte percipio, cum 
Deus contradictoria possit, adeoque decipere. ii. Adimunt sibi ipsis omnem argumen- 
torum vim et efficaciam, quae ducunt ad impossibile, per ostensionem contradictionis. 
iii. Non erit certum et indubitatae veritatis ipsorum primum principium, cogito ergo 
sum. Contradictoria potest, potest ergo hoc pacto cogitans non esse. iv. Sic porro 
cadit tota methodus Cartesii, et necessum est, ut omnes Novatores scepticismum et 
Atheismum vivant." 
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it is contradictory that they are not spiritual, but extended things etc., 
unless you state that a spirit in its general concept includes thinking 
and extension, which is repugnant. In fact, all things participate to some 
extent in God, since unity, verity, and goodness are transcendental terms 
(affectiones) of created things, as a result of which it is impossible that 
they themselves do not somehow refer to God their Creator. Now, these 
essences of things consisting in something indivisible, it is impossible 
that a true human is not a true human, the same is not the same, the one 
is not one etc., since unity, verity, and goodness necessarily are transcen- 
dental terms of uncreated as well as of created being.” 


Unity, verity, and goodness are transcendental terms applying to all 
being, whether created or uncreated.'^ Suárez treats them especially 
in the third disputation of the Disputationes Metaphysicae, also enu- 
merating unity, verity, and goodness." ? He speaks in Scotist terms of 


13 Ibid., pp. 252-3: Falsum est res creatas nullam cum Deo cognationem habere. 
Saltem spiritus gerunt in sua natura Dei similitudinem et imaginem, ergo repugnant 
eos non esse spirituales, esse vero res extensas etc., nisi statuas spiritum in conceptu 
generico includere cogitationem et extensionem, qoud repugnat. Quin omnes res par- 
ticipant aliquid Dei, sunt enim affectiones rerum creatarum unitas, veritas, bonitas, ut 
impossibile sit easdem quodammodo non referre Deum suum creatorem; huic essen- 
tiae rerum consistunt in indivisibili, impossibile est verum hominem non esse verum 
hominem. Idem non esse idem, unum non unum etc, quia unitas, veritas, bonitas sunt 
necessariae uti increati, sic etiam creati entis affectiones. Leydecker seems to endorse 
a univocity of being here, although he elsewhere favors analogy, Ibid., p. 126: *... quin 
asserendum, conceptum entis et substantiae non univoce sed analogice competere 
Deo et creaturis, ut docetur communiter contra Scotum ejusque asseclas." That con- 
text, however, has to do with divine independence and the dependence of creatures 
on God for their being, so it can be interpreted just as well in terms of the disjunc- 
tive transcendental terms that divide being, of which independence-dependence is the 
main one. See also n. 118. In general, the acceptance of transcendental terms does sup- 
pose univocity of being, although it does not deny that divine being and created being 
cannot be distinguished in many respects. For instance, divine and human wisdom are 
far different, although the same term is used. 

'^ Daniel Voet (1630-60) makes clear that the term affectiones denotes the tran- 
scendental terms, Daniel Voet, Gerard de Vries, Initia primae philosophiae, sive Com- 
pendium metaphisico-pneumaticum: opusculum posthumum, rev. ed. (Utrecht, 1681), 
ch. 10 “On transcendental terms in general” (De affectionibus entis in genere), p. 23: 
"Sequuntur entis affectiones, quae alias ejusdem attributa dicuntur; non vero modi aut 
qualitates. Alioqui enim non forent praedicata transcendentalia, sed praedicamental- 
ja...ast affectionis entis, non aliter ac ipsum ens, transcendentales esse debere, nemo 
qui naturam proprii novit, inficias ibit." 

"5 Francisco Suárez, "Disputatio 3. De passionibus entis in communi, et principiis 
ejus, in Disputationes Metaphysicae, Opera omnia 25, 2.3, pp. 102-14. Suárez also 
calls them attributa universaliora, expressly stressing their essential character, or tran- 
scendentia, denoting ens as the basic transcendental and unity, verity, and goodness 
as passiones entis. 
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attributes of being (passiones entis) and frequently refers to Scotus, 
but expressly treats it as “the common view.” Now, these properties 
of being are equivalent to being itself, applying to all that is, unity 
denoting that something is in itself complete and indivisible, verity 
and goodness respectively depicting its proportion to intellect and will 
as fitting object. 

Leydecker's argument might be further illuminated by the work of 
his philosophical colleague Gerard de Vries (1648-1705).'” In his On 
the General Attributes of Things, he discusses the same three transcen- 
dental terms.''® Being is called one insofar as it exists in itself undivid- 
edly and separately from other entities." This unity or identity belongs 
to all being insofar as it exists and is either individual or universal. All 
things have individual identity since they exist as something singular, 
such as Peter.'” Additionally, universal unity is attributed to a being 
insofar as it possesses a nature that is also common to more individuals 


ué In his further explanation, Suárez defends the given sequence of terms, unity 
being the most fundamental category, subsequently verity and then goodness, the lat- 
ter supposing the former. On transcendental terms, see Vos, Scotus (see above, ch. 1, 
n. 16), pp. 252-57. 

"7 See Wiep van Bunge, ‘Gerard de Vries,’ in: Dictionary (see above, ch. 4, n. 4), 
2: 1052-5. De Vries shared Voetius' objections to Cartesian thought and collaborated 
with his son Daniel Voet in the publication of several philosophical works. 

u8 Gerard de Vries, De catholicis rerum attributis ejusdem determinationes ontolog- 
ice (Utrecht, 1687), pp. 24-5: "Itaque [affectiones] sunt re ipsa duntaxat modi quidam 
ens, qua tale, sub certa aliqua habitudine, sed in re fundata... Affectionum harum aliae 
simplices dicuntur, aliae disjunctae. Aliae nimirum singulae seorsim cum omni enti 
ita convertuntur, ut totam ejus latitudinem exhauriant; aliae non nisi binae disjunctim 
sumptae cum ente reciprocari possunt. Inter simplices excellunt tres illae primariae 
vulgo decantatae, ad quas aliae nonnullae reducendae, Unitas, Veritas, Bonitas." This 
work is published together with another one: De natura Dei et humane mentis deter- 
minationes pneumatologice: accedunt de catholicis rerum attributis ejusdem determi- 
nationes ontologice (Utrecht, 1687). 

1? De Vries, Rerum attributis, pp. 25-7: "Unum dicitur ens, quatenus existit in sese 
indivisum. Ut unitas sit re vera nihil aliud quam, negatio divisionis alicujus entis in 
plura...Quia omne unum est in se indivisum, hoc ipso existit ab alio quolibet divi- 
sum. Si enim ab alio divisum non foret, esset et hoc quod est, et simul aliud illud a 
quo divisum non esse statuitur; adeoque plura re vera esset, non unum." 

12 Later on, De Vries mentions the Scotistic haecceity as a principle of indivi- 
duation, but says it does not make sense to him, Ibid., pp. 28-9: "Ut vero nihil est 
quod arguat, ejusmodi universales naturas a parte rei existere ita facile in nobis ipsis 
experimur, eas fingi a mente, ex omnibus praedicatis in rebus obviiis ea tantum con- 
cipiente, quae pluribus individuis applicari apta sunt. Unde concidunt uno ictu quae- 
cunque tam operose tradunt Scholastici de Universalium existentia, multiplicatione, 
communicatione, restrictione ad individua, per nescio quam Haecceitatem, similiave 
principia individuationis." 
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besides this particular being. Thus the human nature that belongs to 
Peter is also shared by Paul and Philip.’”! 

Leydecker clearly advances the transcendental terms in order to 
establish that essences are not created by divine will. Therefore, he par- 
ticularly stresses the unity or identity of things. By founding essences 
upon the free choice of God, the Cartesians destroy this identity, making 
everything divisible, that is to say, reducing all essential properties 
into accidental ones.? The obvious consequence is that both com- 
mon natures and individuality disappear.? Yet, the transcendental 
term unity applies to all being, excluding an arbitrary alteration of 
essences. Leydecker’s position entails that God could not have created 
essences otherwise than they are. So, they are not constituted by his 
will, but somehow given. Yet, they do not exist independently of God, 
since their essential truth is grounded in his own essence, power, and 
truthfulness: 


Each concept in God of a possible creaturely essence and reality has God 
himself as its object and his own essence as infinitely imitable outwardly; 
certainly not those creatures outside God in the first place, which are 
only conceived as possible in virtue of divine essence as most perfect 
and powerful.’ 


121 Ibid.: “Unitas quotiescunque ens unum aut idem dicuntur, vel ratione acciden- 
tium consideratur, vel ratione essentiae: unde nata convenientiae (quea omnis identi- 
tas quaedam est) in accidentalem atque essentialem vulgo nota distributio. Essentialis 
unitas, sive identitas, aut individualis est, quae et numerica dictuntur, aut universalis. 
Illa omni enti competit, quatenus existit tanquam hoc vel illud singulare: talis convenit 
v.c. Petro, qua tali. Unitas universalis tribuitur enti, quatenus concipitur possidere 
naturam secundum sese pluribus individuis communem. Ut, si cogitetur humana 
natura quae est in Petro, quatenus ejusdem quoque particeps existit Paulus, Philippus 
etc...." 

122 Vos has indicated the inconsistency of allowing only accidental properties: if 
everything only has accidental properties, exactly this must be an essential attribute 
of everything, A. Vos, 'Voetius als reformatorisch wijsgeer, in: De onbekende Voe- 
tius: voordrachten wetenschappelijk symposium Utrecht 3 maart 1989 ed. Johannes van 
Oort et al. (Kampen, 1989), pp. 220-41, there 239. 

12 This criticism was already put forward by Voetius in his first reaction to Des- 
cartes, see Van Ruler, The Crisis of Causality (see above, n. 8). 

124 Leydecker, Fax, p. 252: Omnis conceptus Dei de possibili creaturarum essentia 
et realitate habet objectum ipsum Deum, ejusque essentiam ut infinite imitabilem ad 
extra, non vero ipsas primo creaturas extra Deum, quae demum possibiles concipiun- 
tur ex vi divinae essentiae ut perfectissimae et potentissimae. Nihil ergo primitati Dei 
decedit ex nostra sententia, ut sibi imaginantur novi doctores. 
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Finite essences do not exist independently of God. Just like possibili- 
ties do not have any intrinsic reality, so essences are nothing apart 
from existence. Yet, God still knows them as finite imitations of his 
own being. 


5.9 DIVINE KNOWLEDGE AND WILL 


Leydecker starts the Locus on the divine decisions and eternal provi- 
dence with the quaestio whether divine knowledge is rightly distin- 
guished in knowledge of plain understanding and of vision or all 
divine knowledge is said to be knowledge of vision. The debate 
mainly concerns the work of Burman, who defended the notion that 
all divine knowledge is free or visionary." 

In his elaborations on divine knowledge, Burman starts with an 
apt description of the usual Reformed model of a dual knowledge in 
God." He objects that not only the existence of things, but likewise 
their essences and possibility depend upon divine will. Consequently, 
no natural knowledge of possibles preceding any divine decision can 
be granted. Therefore, some Cartesians adapt this model with a divine 
decision concerning possibles that never become future. Yet, accord- 
ing to Burman, this kind of possibles does not really exist, but only in 
our conception.’ Hence, an additional divine decision is superfluous 


25 Ibid., p. 229. 

7$ Leydecker refers to and explicitly cites from: Burman, Synopsis, p. 118. In the 
beginning, he additionally makes a reference to Wittichius, Theologia pacifica, ch. 
14. Whereas Burman reduces all divine knowledge to knowledge of vision, Wittich- 
ius instead extends divine knowledge into a fourfold mode. First, he states that all 
things concerning their 1. essence or reality, 2. possibility, 3. futurition, and 4. actual- 
ity depend on divine will. Wittichius does not identify the volition concerning the 
essence of things, but calls the volitions regarding possibility, futurition, and actuality 
respectively the will of omnipotence, the decision of God and efficient will, thereby 
identifying divine power and will. Since God knows his own will, we must attribute 
to him knowledge of the essence, possibility, futurition, and finally existence of things, 
Theologia pacifica, pp. 170-1. Now, although Wittichius has a different interpretation, 
both these Cartesians found all divine knowledge upon his will. 

77 Burman, Synopsis, pp. 117-8. 

128 Burman even seems to hold that possibles are merely defective representations 
in human thought: since we do not know whether certain things will be realized, we 
call them possible, Ibid., p. 146: “Possibilitatem, ut et contingentiam non esse rerum 
affectiones, sed intellectus nostri defectus. Rem enim possibilem vocamus, cujus 
causam efficientem quidem intelligimus, an vero illa ad futuritionem determinata sit, 
ignoramus: ubi vero simpliciter ad talis rei essentiam, non vero causam ejus atten- 
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and the common model is rather adjusted by simply eliminating the 
first kind of knowledge: 


In God is no knowledge of things before his decision and will, since 
just as the things themselves exist by divine will, so they also derive 
their essences, concepts, truth, and possibility—as it is understood by 
us—from divine will.... Indeed, since nothing is possible unless it is 
future, it is clear that just like the futurition of all things, their possibil- 
ity also depends on divine decision and therefore all divine knowledge 
is knowledge of vision.'” 


Leydecker presents several arguments against this position. First, 
divine knowledge extends itself as far as divine power. Since God is 
able to do more than he actually wills to be future, his knowledge is 
also more extended. Instead, the wisdom and most absolute freedom 
of divine will is impaired by limiting his possibilities to what he has 
actually decided. In this way both the talent and knowledge of the 
most wise Craftsman and most free Creator is limited. Likewise, the 
contingency of the future is threatened. Instead of magnifying divine 
will by making it the source of possibility, Burman reduces its freedom 
by ignoring the “ocean of possibles” (abysso possibilium) out which it 
freely chooses. 

Second, God first and foremost knows himself. The natural knowl- 
edge by which he knows himself structurally precedes his will con- 
cerning future things. Now, by this essential knowledge, God also 


dimus, contingentem eam vocamus. Haec autem nihil reale, sed tantum perceptio- 
nis nostrae defectus sunt." See also pp. 115-6: "Cum enim Deus non aliter velle aut 
operari possit quam ab aeterno voluit, inde reipsa nullae res possibiles dantur, nisi 
nostro modo considerandi modo, quatenus possibile dicimus, quod consideramus, 
non habito respectu ad decretum seu voluntatem Dei." So, Burman's remark about 
the possibility of things "insofar as it is conceived by us" in the former note seems 
to indicate that he even considers the possibles that are realized merely as mental 
abstractions of actual things. 

2 Ibid., p. 118: Sed, ut jam dictum, accurate rem considerando, non datur scientia 
rerum in Deo prior ipsius decreto et voluntate, cum a voluntate Dei sint non solum 
res ipsae, sed et omnes rerum essentiae, conceptus, veritates et possibilitas, prout a 
nobis illa concipitur...imo cum nihil aliud possibile sit, nisi quod futurum est, clarum 
est, omnem rerum possibilitatem aeque ac futuritionem a voluntate Dei dependere, 
adeoque omnem scientiam Dei visionis esse. 

8° Leydecker, Fax, p. 230: “Plura fuere possibilia, quam de facto sunt futura, ergo 
plura sunt scientiae divinae objectum quam illa ipsa determinate futura: quae enim 
futura sunt, non sunt necessario futura (nisi fatum Stoicum introducamus in Eccle- 
siam) sed libere, per liberam Dei voluntatem, quae ex abysso possibilium quaedam 
voluit esse determinate futura, idque sapientissime, ergo praeter futura, novit Deus 
reliqua, ex quibus quaedam ad statum futuritionis traduxit." 
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considers his power and his perfections insofar as they are imitable 
outwardly, necessarily knowing the possible by this same knowledge, 
since he cannot consider himself without beholding many beings that 
can be produced by his omnipotent sufficiency: 


For it is impossible that God both is and would not be able to act out- 
wardly and to produce what can have the character of being (ratio entis). 
Now, this can have the character of being, which does not contradict 
existence and whatever can have the character of truth (ratio veri) and 
be appropriate to the intellect of God, his truthfulness and other per- 
fections. Hence, it follows that the essential knowledge of God covers 
these possible things, because the divine essence being posited and con- 
ceived, they must necessarily also be posited and conceived...even more 
because nothing has the nature of being willable (ratio volibilis) unless it 
first has the nature of being possible (ratio possibilis): for God does not 
will any other things than possibles and that which he is able to will. 
Therefore, it is false that all his knowledge is knowledge of vision and 
only about future things."! 


At least God must know himself antecedently to his will. Now, exactly 
thereby he knows all possibles, since they are implied by his own 
essence. Leydecker insists on a logical definition of possibles: they can 
exist, since they do not contradict existence. This time, Leydecker uti- 
lizes the transcendental term of verity as convertible with all being.” 
Things that may have the character of being may just as well possess 
the character of truth. Since God knows all knowable things, they are 
known by him as being possible, that is as capable of having being. 
Now, that this kind of knowledge is supposed by his will is even clearer 
by discerning the object of will. Divine will necessarily supposes will- 
able objects, which can be nothing else than the possibles. 

Finally, Leydecker denies that he makes divine knowledge depen- 
dent upon possible things outside God. Since divine power (connected 


31 Ibid., p. 232: Impossibile est enim esse Deum, et eundem non posse ad extra 
operari, et id producere quod potest habere rationem entis: id autem potest habere 
rationem entis, quod existere non repugnat, et quicquid potest habere rationem veri et 
convenire cum intellectu Dei, ejusque veritate aliisque perfectionibus. Unde sequitur 
scientiam Dei naturalem involvere ipsas res possibiles, quia posita et concepta essentia 
divina poni et concipi necessario debent. Quaedam possibilia, quae produci ad extra 
non repugnat Deo, ejusque potentiae reliquisque attributis, idque antecedenter ad 
divinam voluntatem; eo maxime quod nihil habeat rationem volibilis, nisi quod prius 
habet rationem possibilis: vult enim Deus non alia quam possibilia et quae potest: 
quare falsum est omnium scientiam visionis esse et non nisi futurorum. 

7? See n. 113 and further commentary. 
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with his truthfulness) is the source of possibility, therefore the know- 
ledge of possibles is founded in his own omnipotence. Therefore, the 
divine knowledge of possibles differs only in our conception from the 
knowledge of his attribute of divine power. 


5.10 CONCLUSION 


Leydecker does not welcome Cartesian voluntarism as an ally for 
Reformed theology, although both center on divine will. His princi- 
pal objection is the Nominalist reduction of divine essence, which is 
reflected in the identification of divine power and will, and the reduc- 
tion of possibility to divine will. Will supposes power to fulfill and 
the possibles of its power as willable objects. Moreover, the attribute 
of will supposes the powerful divine nature to which it is predicated. 
In fact, Descartes reduces the essence to its acts, making it impossible 
to maintain a divine essence or even its attributes like intellect, will, 
or power. Leydecker argues that the will of God is not magnified by 
ignoring whose will it is or by converting all other attributes to it. 

Possibility is aptly defined by non-repugnancy to existence, which 
does not need a divine decision to be established. By acknowledging 
their dependence on divine essence, the Cartesian care for divine inde- 
pendence is perfectly met. Instead, the founding of possibility in divine 
will supposes another kind of possibility and impossibility from which 
God may choose and so on into infinity. This problem can only be 
overcome by limiting the possible to what God actually chooses, which 
destroys all freedom. 

Necessity and impossibility cannot be founded upon a contingent 
choice, since even an immutable and eternal will only makes things 
hypothetically necessary or impossible, which agrees well with intrinsic 
contingency. Created essences are finite reflections of divine essence 
and his will only governs their actual existence. In this way, both their 
essential character and possibility are safeguarded, whereas Descartes 
makes them accidental. 

Descartes’ insistence upon divine will implies that all knowledge 
of God is knowledge of vision. Leydecker objects that God knows 
himself structurally before he knows what he wills and by knowing 
his almighty nature, he also has knowledge of plain understanding. 
Instead, this magnification of divine will fights the Styx and Fates with 
too drastic means. 
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Descartes’ Nominalist epistemology alters theology in many 
respects. To mention only the most important methodological 
shift, it obviously implies fideism. Natural theology as the reflection 
on essential characteristics of God and reality is made impossible, 
leaving only a fideist adherence to written revelation open. For many 
Reformed today, this does not seem to be a problem, but rather a vir- 
tue of Cartesian thought.” Yet, theology should not construct a pious 
superstructure to secular philosophy and science, but has to baptize 
them by providing a consistent Christian worldview. In this project, 
Descartes’ Creation Doctrine does not engender enlightenment. 


33 For instance, the doctrines of God, Creation, and Providence are seriously 
changed by the Cartesian concept of divine omni-causality, whereas the anthropo- 
logical dualism of body and mind works rather differently in a Nominalist framework. 
Both claims were extensively explained by Leydecker, Fax, Mastricht, Gangraena, see 
also Van Ruler, The Crisis of Causality (see above, n. 8). 

134 See Bizer, ‘Die reformierte Orthodoxie und der Cartesianismus' (see above, 
n. 15). 
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THE SPINOZIST SHIFT: MAGNIFYING DIVINE INTELLECT 


6.1 BENEDICTUS DE SPINOZA (1632-77) 


Reviewing the philosophy of Spinoza,’ Leydecker remarks: 


I soundly know from the confidence of faithful witnesses, that Spinoza 
could not solve the argument from a series of causes. He admitted this 
himself, but did not surrender the cause, such that on account of the dif- 
ficulty of one argument, he would have to abjure his whole philosophy. 
Assuming however that someone could philosophize well, who has been 
proven wrong by evident principles and decides to reject them against 
his conscience by an audacious intellect.’ 


The cosmological argument (ex serie causarum) argued by contingent 
causation to prove the existence of God? According to Leydecker, 
Spinoza was convinced that the inference of the first Cause from the 
contingent causation of secondary causes was true. Yet, he could not 
accept it, because his whole philosophy would collapse hereby. In one 
of his earliest works, the Short Treatise on God, Man, and his Well- 
Being, Spinoza interestly presents a proof for divine existence that 
turns on necessary causation.* God is the only substance, and exists 
and acts necessarily. 


! On Spinoza's life and work, see Steven Nadler, Spinoza: a Life (Cambridge, 1999), 
Wiep van Bunge, ‘Benedictus de Spinoza (1632-77), in: Dictionary (see above, ch. 4, 
n. 4), 2: 931-8. 

? Leydecker, Veritas, p. 205: Ego sane novi ex fide dignis testibus, Spinosam argu- 
mentum a serie causarum solvere non potuisse, ipsumque id fassum esse; at non 
dedisse tamen manus ea de causa, quod propter unius argumenti difficultatem, non 
deberet totam suam philosophiam abjurare. Quasi vero potuerit is bene piAoCogeiv, 
qui haesit convictus in principiis per se notis, et ea abnegare audaci animo contra 
conscientiam constituit. 

? See 2.3.1, n. 30-3 for Leydecker's own explanation of it. 

* See 6.3. Benedictus de Spinoza, Korte verhandeling van God, de mensch en deszelvs 
welstand — Breve trattato su Dio, l'uomo e il suo bene, ed. Filippo Mignini [Methodos 
13] (L'Aquila, 1986) gives the Dutch text with an Italian translation, The Collected 
Works of Spinoza, ed. Edwin Curley, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1985), 1: 46-156 an English 
translation. In this chapter, the critical edition of Mignini is used together with the 
translation of Curley. Mignini bases himself upon the seventeenth-century “codex A” 
and is very reluctant in textual emendations. Curley is more ready to follow suggestions 
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The Short Treatise was written around 1661, but was not published. 
In the nineteenth century, two manuscripts were discovered, one 
of them being a seventeenth-century copy, the other an eighteenth- 
century manuscript.’ It is now assumed that Spinoza was involved in 
the preparation of the Dutch version and that the oldest manuscript 
is a genuine Spinoza-document, although Jonathan Bennett has dis- 
missed the Short Treatise as a "feeble aid to understanding Spinoza's 
mature thought."^ I do not deny a considerable development between 
both works, but still the Short Treatise might offer a unique insight in 
the first stages of Spinoza's personal development. Moreover, regar- 
ding the subject of this study, the model of divine agency, there appears 
a remarkable continuity between the early and later Spinoza, as we 
will see. Therefore, presenting Spinoza's views from the Short Treatise, 
we will frequently refer to relevant passages in the Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus, the Ethics, and Spinoza's correspondence. Still, this 
chapter is not an independent exercise to study Spinoza, but mainly 
tries to establish his relationship to Reformed thought. On the one 
hand, reactions from Orthodox Reformed theology to Spinoza have 
been little studied, but even more important, it is generally overlooked 
that Spinoza's Short Treatise contains a detailed criticism of Reformed 
thought that seems to have played a major role in the constitution 
of the foundations of his own thought, which precisely concerns the 
model of divine agency.’ So, our own study of this model might profit 
from the consideration of this debate. 


from earlier editors or evidence from "codex B." The main differences between Curley 
and Mignini, however, result from the translation. I have frequently changed the Eng- 
lish of Curley on account of the Mignini-text. Only when there is textual dissidence, 
the choice is explicitly justified. 

5 A Dutch summary of the extensive research by Mignini (pages 11-109 of his 
translation) is present in: Benedictus de Spinoza, Korte geschriften, ed. F. Akkerman, 
Guido van Suchtelen [Werken van B. de Spinoza] (Amsterdam, 1982), pp. 223-41. 
The Short Treatise starts with a short note that the book was "previously written in 
Latin by Spinoza for his pupils, who wished to devote themselves to the practice of 
ethics and true philosophy, and now is translated into Dutch for the use of lovers of 
truth and virtue," Spinoza, Collected Works, p. 59. 

é Jonathan Bennett, A Study of Spinoza's ‘Ethics’ (Cambridge, 1984), p. 7. In gen- 
eral, some assess the Short Treatise as a kind of proto-Ethics, whereas others perceive 
much more distance between the young-work and the mature and geometic Ethics. 
Professor van Bunge (Rotterdam) noted in personal conversation that the Short Trea- 
tise contains “Platonic rests," which are removed in the mature Ethics. I have appreci- 
ated his comments on an earlier draft of this chapter. 

7 On the first reactions, see Ernestine van der Wall, “The Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus and the Dutch Calvinism, 1670-1700, Studia Spinozana 11 (1995), 201-26, 
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Mignini has called attention to the prominent occurrence of spe- 
cifically theological terms in the Short Treatise. The work extensively 
employs terms like God, the Son of God, providence, predestina- 
tion, sin, repentance, rebirth etc. He has provided three converging 
explanations for it, the main reason being the religious prejudices of 
his readers.* Yet, he seems to overlook the religious intentions of the 
philosopher himself, who advocates a distinct doctrine of God as the 
foundation of a virtuous life, summarizing the use of his philosophy 
in the Short Treatise as: 


This knowledge also brings us so far that we attribute all to God, love 
him alone because he is the most glorious and the most perfect, and thus 
offer ourselves up entirely to him; for this really constitutes both the true 
religion and our own eternal happiness and beatitude.? 


Yet, Spinoza resolutely distances himself from common theology and 
piety. The editorial introduction states: 


So that those who boast so much on this subject, and press their dirt and 
filth on the simple as if it were ambergris, may one day have their mouths 
shut for them, and may stop blaming what they still do not understand: 
God, themselves, and how to help people have regard for one another's 
well-being: and to cure those who are sick of mind, through the spirit 
of gentleness and forbearance, following the example of the Lord Christ, 
our best teacher." 


Wiep van Bunge, “The Absurdity of Spinozism: Spinoza and his First Dutch Crit- 
ics,’ Intellectual News: Newsletter of the International Society for Intellectual History 
2 (1997), 18-26, Karlfried Griinder, Wilhelm Schmidt-Biggemann, Spinoza in der 
Frühzeit seiner religiösen Wirkung, 1st ed. [Wolfenbütteler Studien zur Aufklärung 12] 
(Heidelberg, 1984). The article of Walter Sparn in the last volume on the reactions of 
Protestant Orthodoxy on Spinoza only relates to Lutherans and Hubbeling's contribu- 
tions on the early reception of Spinoza only mentions the Reformed preacher Carolus 
Tuinman among the Reformed opponents, although he also discusses Christophorus 
Wittichius (Cartesian), Pierre Bayle (sceptic), and Bernard Nieuwentijt (empirist), all 
of whom were Reformed. 

* Filippo Mignini, ‘Die theologische Terminologie in Spinoza's Korte Verhandel- 
ing,' Studia Spinozana 14 (1998), 137-57. He mentions the following explanations: 
a) part of the larger program to free the mind of religious prejudices; b) written for 
readers who share a large number of theological commitments, which may prove to be 
one of the most difficult obstacles to overcome in the quest for truth; c) the freedom 
to philosophize is defended against threats from predominant theological institutions 
through an argument founded on the Holy Scriptures themselves. 

? Spinoza, Collected Works, p. 79. 

 Thid., p. 59. 
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The circle of Spinoza confronts itself with alleged lovers of truth and 
virtue who control the simple. Clearly, the Public Reformed church 
is meant. The teaching of Spinoza is envisaged as a better explana- 
tion of the things the Reformed church is supposed to learn: God, 
themselves and each other’s well-being. The theological terms noted 
by Mignini also have a particular Reformed background: predestina- 
tion, and rebirth etc., are far more common for Reformed theology 
than for Collegiants and Arminians, for instance. Moreover, the argu- 
ments in the Short Treatise appeal directly to the Reformed model of 
divine agency, as will appear." 

The theological nature of the work is also evident in its structure, 
the first part treating the doctrine of God, the second, a perfect man 
capable of uniting himself to God. In this chapter, we will confine our- 
selves to the first part, which also comments on the relation between 
divine knowledge and will. Next, we will consider Leydecker's reac- 
tion. Though it might also be interesting to explore the religious aspi- 
rations of the philosopher who was called the "head of all atheists" in 
his own day and is generally esteemed nowadays to be the first secular 
thinker; it falls outside the scope of this study.” 


1 As we will argue, both conceptually and in terminology, the most natural back- 
ground of Spinoza's model of divine agency is the Reformed model, which also con- 
stituted the dominant theology and philosophy within seventeenth-century Dutch 
culture, and it cannot be explained by his Jewish, Cartesian, or Collegiant background. 
Since the Reformed position is still more clearly present in the Short Treatise than in 
the Ethics, this early work may be a clue to understanding Spinoza's philosophy and 
its development. This has also been argued in two unpublished manuscripts of Vos, 
Barukh Despinoza (1632-1677) and De wijsgerige Godsleer volgens Spinoza's Korte 
Verhandeling. 

? The expression “head of all atheists” occurs in: Jacobus Koelman, Het vergift 
van de Cartesiaansche Philosophie grondig ontdekt: en meest historischer wijze, uit 
de schriften van Des Cartes zelfs, en van andere schrijvers, zo voor als tegen hem, 
getrouwelijk aangewezen: opgestelt, tot een grondt van de wederlegging van ‘Bekkers 
Betooverde wereldt’ (Amsterdam, 1692), p. 545. In the seventeenth century, however, 
"atheism" did not denote in the first place the rejection of divine exisentence, but was a 
broad term, primarily referring to the practical rejection of God in irreligion in action 
or thought (the denial of the Trinity or rejection of God's Lordship). The graecism 
atheos (godless) contrasted with divus (godly), see Eph. 2,12, where the nations that 
do not know the gospel are called &ĝeor. See H.M. Barth, Atheismus und Orthodoxie, 
Analysen und Modelle christlicher Apologetik im 17. Jahrhundert (Góttingen, 1971), 
Theo Verbeek, ‘Descartes and the Problem of Atheism: the Utrecht Crisis, Nederlands 
archief voor kerkgeschiedenis (1991), 211-23. Presently, Spinoza is dominantly inter- 
preted as a secular philospher, for instance Jonathan Israel, Radical Enlightenment 
(Oxford, 2001), p. 159: [Spinoza was] “the supreme philosophical bogeyman of Early 
Enlightenment Europe...the chief challenger of the fundamentals of revealed religion, 
received ideas, tradition, morality, and what was everywhere regarded, in absolutist 
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The first chapter starts like common scholastic theology with the 
doctrine of God, quite traditionally inquiring about divine existence, 
being, attributes, and agency.? Spinoza does not even introduce his 
first point (An sit Deus), but supposes familiarity with the usual scho- 
lastic structure: 


Regarding the first question, viz. whether there is a God? we say that this 
can be proven. In the first place, a priori as follows: Whatever we clearly 
and distinctly understand to belong to the nature of a thing, we can 
truly affirm of that thing. But we can understand clearly and distinctly 
that existence belongs to God's nature. Therefore [we can truly affirm 
existence of God]. ^ 


Spinoza is confident that the existence of God is essential for God. He 
does not argue this premise, but it is implied by his concept of divine 
perfection that he will explain later on. Since existence is implied by 
divine essence, God necessarily exists. As the first Cause of all things, 
he makes himself known through himself, which is the equivalent of 
self-evident existence (nota per se).^ Next, the scholastic question what 
God is (Quid sit Deus) is treated: 


and non-absolutist states alike, as divinely constituted political authority." Yet, Hunter 
interprets Spinoza as a radical Christian, Graeme Hunter, Radical Protestantism in 
Spinoza's Thought (Aldershot, 2005). For a theological appraisal of Spinoza including 
an extensive overview of the history of Spinoza reception, see Rinse Reeling Brouwer, 
De God van Spinoza: een theologische studie [Kamper studies] (Kampen, 1998). 

? The scholastic background of Spinoza's thought is usually neglected, but rec- 
ognized in: J. Freudenthal, ‘Spinoza und die Scholastik,’ in: Philosophische Aufsätze: 
Eduard Zeller zu seinem fünfzigjáhrigen Doctor-Jubiláum gewidmet ed. Eduard Zeller, 
Fr. Vischer (Leipzig, 1887), pp. 83-138, Julius Lewkowitz, Spinoza's Cogitata meta- 
physica und ihr Verhältnis zu Descartes und zur Scholastik (S.l., 1902), Piero Di Vona, 
Studi sull'ontologia di Spinoza, 2 vols. [Pubblicazioni della Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia 
dell'Universita di Milano 35, 50] (Firenze, 1960-69) and Atilano Dominguez, 'Las 
fuentes de los Cogitata Metaphysica. Analogias lexicas con Suarez y Heereboord, in: 
Spinoziana: ricerche di terminologia filosofica e critica testuale: seminario internazio- 
nale, Roma, 29-30 settembre 1995, ed. Pina Totaro [Lessico intellettuale europeo 72] 
(Firenze, 1997), pp. 63-90. Most of them are rather descriptive without making sub- 
stantial claims or restrict themselves to Spinoza's early Cogitata Metaphysica. A more 
profound discussion of Spinoza's relation to scholasticism is given by: Gunther Cop- 
pens, Spinoza en de scholastiek, 1st ed. (Louvain, 2003) and John Carriero, ‘Spinoza’s 
Views on Necessity in Historical Perspective, Philosophical Topics 19 (1991), 47-96. 

^ Spinoza, Collected Works, p. 61. 

5 Spinoza refutes the objection that this demonstration only applies to the concept 
(of God) and not to the thing itself and rejects another objection of Thomas Aquinas 
against this a priori proof. Additionally, divine existence is proven a posteriori by the 
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He is a being of which all, or infinite, attributes are predicated, each of 
which is infinitely perfect in its own kind.'* 


In a note, he gives a first explanation by arguing from divine perfec- 
tion. He contrasts the Nothing, which can have no attributes, with the 
All, which must have all attributes. Now, just as the Nothing has no 
attributes since it is not, that which is Something has some attributes 
because it is Something. Hence, the more Something a thing is, the 
more attributes it must have, and consequently God being most per- 
fect, the infinite, the all that is Something, must also have an infinity 
of attributes. Hence, attributes can only be predicated of God and he 
is the only existing substance, in which everything exists. 
Second, this radical view is explained by four propositions: 


1) That there is no limited substance, but that every substance must be 
infinitely perfect in its own kind, viz. that in God’s infinite intellect 
no substance can be more perfect than that which already exists in 
Nature. 

2) That there are not two equal substances. 

3) That one substance cannot produce another. 

4) That in God’s infinite intellect there is no substance which does not 
exist formally in Nature." 


The first proposition denies the existence of finite substances. At first 
sight a curious reason is given: because in God’s infinite intellect 
no substance can be more perfect than that which already exists in 
Nature. For now, it is noteworthy that divine intellect performs the 
crucial role.'? 

Spinoza presents two arguments against finite substances. First, 
starting from the supposition of a finite substance, this substance 


human idea of God. Spinoza expressly favors the first kind of argument, since things 
known by themselves are in itself evident. 

16 Ibid., p. 65. In E1d6, Spinoza defines: “By God, I mean a being absolutely infi- 
nite—that is, a substance consisting in infinite attributes, of which each expresses 
eternal and infinite essentiality.” Since essence and perfection are tightly related, the 
definitions are virtually the same. The four parts of the Ethics are commonly cited as 
respectively E1-4, followed by pr or ap (preface, appendix) or a, d, p including num- 
ber (axiom, definition, proposition) and eventual c, s (corollary, scholium (note)). 

" Ibid., p. 66. 

18 Although Spinoza argues more from divine nature and power in the Ethics, he 
still follows the same pattern, writing in Elp16 that "from the necessity of divine 
nature, infinite things must follow in infinite ways, that is, all things which an infinite 
intellect can comprehend." The intellect perceives all possibilities of divine nature and 
causes them to be. 
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either must have been limited by itself or by its cause. It cannot have 
limited itself, since a substance that exists by itself cannot will its own 
limitation. Moreover, being infinite it would have to change its own 
essence entirely, which is impossible. Therefore, a finite substance 
must have been limited by its cause, which necessarily is God. Now, 
he must have limited the substance either because he was not able or 
because he was not willing to give more substance. The first is against 
divine omnipotence; the second against divine goodness. 

Second, a finite substance necessarily must have something of the 
Nothing, which is impossible. Being finite, it differs from God Infinite. 
Now, the source of this difference cannot be God, since he has noth- 
ing that is imperfect or finite. So, it can only have it from the Nothing, 
which is impossible.”° 

Especially the first argument throws light upon the insistence upon 
divine intellect. In causal terms, all substance is present in the infi- 
nite divine intellect before it is produced in nature. Now, the appeal 
to divine omnipotence and goodness makes clear why no substance 
can be more perfect in divine intellect than in nature: God's outward 
production does not limit it. Spinoza seems to take it for granted that 
in the infinite divine intellect all substance is present in an infinitely 
perfect mode, or in other words, that God does not conceive limited 
substances. In scholastic terms, Spinoza deals with the natural knowl- 
edge of God, by which he knows himself and what he can produce in 
his power and goodness. 

In a note, Spinoza refutes the objection that the essence of finite sub- 
stances requires that God make them finite. He replies that one can- 
not determine what belongs to an essence before creation, since God 
at once creates the nature of the thing with the thing itself. Whereas 
generation (as it is in nature) only produces a thing into existence (quo 
ad existentiam solam), divine creation produces a thing both regard- 
ing its essence and existence (quo ad essentiam et existentiam simul). 
Now, God would show ill-will if (from lack of will, and not of power) 
he created a thing in such a way that it should not be identical with its 
cause in essence and existence, that is to say, as a finite substance. 


? Spinoza defines a substance as something that exists by itself, which is common 
scholastic language, but gives a new interpretation of it, see 6.7. 

? Spinoza does not explain this presupposition, but as the Nothing does not have 
any attributes, it cannot bestow something upon a substance. In other words, there is 
no middle way between Nothing and All. 
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Spinoza calls God the fullness of all goodness in this context. He 
remarks that “what we here call creating cannot really be said to have 
ever happened, and we mention it only to show what we can say 
about it, once we make the distinction between creating and generat- 
ing.”*! The concept of creation is only used against the view of those 
who—unlike Descartes—stick to uncreated essences: the dominant 
theological and philosophical position of Reformed theology! Spinoza 
agrees with Descartes that essences depend upon divine “creation.” 
Yet, against the Cartesian view that God freely creates both the essence 
and existence of things, Spinoza holds that the one divine substance 
contains everything from eternity. 

Having excluded finite substances, the next step is to exclude a plu- 
rality of infinite substances: there is only one God! On the one hand, 
there cannot be two identical and infinite substances, since the one 
necessarily would have to limit the other. On the other hand, an infi- 
nite substance cannot produce another, since it must have the same 
attributes, which is impossible. Again, Spinoza depends on an absolute 
distinction between everything and nothing. Since a substance cannot 
be produced from nothing, it must come from the one existing sub- 
stance, and it must have as much perfection, although it cannot have 
the same infinity. Moreover, something that is created cannot be from 
nothing, but must necessarily originate from him who essentially is. 
Now, it is unintelligible that he would produce something and still 
not be diminished by this production outside him. For Spinoza, the 
Christian doctrine of creation out of nothing is absurd. Something 
cannot be created from nothing, and God cannot limit himself either 
by creating things outside him. 

Finally, Spinoza substantiates his all-embracing definition of God 
by the last proposition: 


Fourth, that no substance or attributes exist in God's infinite intellect, 

which do not exist formally in Nature, we can prove as follows: 

1) From God's infinite power, because there can be no cause in him by 
which he could have been moved to create one thing sooner or more 
than another, 

2) from the simplicity of his will, 

3) because he cannot omit doing any good, as we shall prove later, 


*1 Ibid., p. 67. In Elpl6cl, Spinoza shortly argues the same by concluding from 
E1p16 (nt 19) “that God is the efficient cause of all that can fall within the sphere of 
an infinite intellect." 
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4) because it is impossible that what does not exist now could come to 
be, since one substance cannot produce another. What is more, if 
that happened, there would be infinitely many more substances not 
existing than existing; and that is absurd.” 


Again divine intellect is mentioned in a formative sense. Everything 
that is known by God is realized. The scholastic model of natural 
knowledge of infinite possibilities, of which some are chosen, is ruled 
out here by a theological version of the principle of plenitude.” The 
fullness of divine intellect is actualized by the power of divine omnipo- 
tence in the most perfect and complete way. Moreover, the simplicity 
of divine will, by which it is identical with divine essence, power, and 
intellect, ensures that God not only knows, but also wills all things he 
is able to create. 

Remarkably, Spinoza treats “substance” and “attributes” as synony- 
mous here. The so-called substances in fact are divine attributes- or 
modes of them. In this light, the first proposition stating that no sub- 
stance can be more perfect in God’s infinite intellect than that which 
already exists in Nature is to be read indeed as the scholastic natu- 
ral knowledge of God, by which he knows himself. Yet, the Spinozist 
variant embraces all of reality at once, and does not need contingent 
knowledge of vision. 

After the explanation of his definition, Spinoza identifies God and 
Nature: 


From all of these it follows that of Nature all in all is predicated, and that 
thus Nature consists of infinite attributes, of which each is perfect in its 
kind. This agrees perfectly with the definition one gives of God. 


The fundamental premise of only one substance entails that everything 
that is in nature must be predicated of this single Being. Moreover, its 
perfection requires that nature consist of infinite attributes. Spinoza is 
well aware that his concept of nature equals the common definition of 
God as a perfect being with infinite attributes. 

The identification of nature and God is followed by an objection 
against the fourth proposition. He notes that some question this theo- 
logical principle of plenitude exactly because of divine power. For 


2 Ibid., p. 68. 

? For the meaning and Spinoza's part in the history of this idea, see A.O. Lovejoy, 
The Great Chain of Being: a Study of the History of an Idea [Harper Torch Books 1009] 
(New York, 1969), pp. 150-81. 

^ Spinoza, Collected Works, p. 68. 
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if God has created all then he can create nothing more; but that he 
would be unable to create more conflicts with his omnipotence. Spi- 
noza readily accepts that God cannot create more than he did. He 
denies, however, that this contradicts divine omnipotence: 


We acknowledge that if God could not create everything that is creatable 
(creabilis) that would be contrary to his omnipotence but it is not in any 
way contrary to it if he cannot create what is in itself self-repugnant (as 
it is to say that he has created everything, and could still create more). 
And certainly it is a much greater perfection in God that he has created 
everything that was in his infinite intellect than it would be if he had not 
created it, and (as they say) never could have.” 


The involved terminology of “creatable things” and self-repugnancy as 
measures for divine power indicate the kind of opponents envisaged 
by Spinoza. Thinking in terms of creabilia is rather strange for Carte- 
sian voluntarists, since it presupposes truth and goodness before any 
divine volition. Yet, the concept of uncreated essences and the insis- 
tence upon self-repugnancy as an indication for impossibility (even for 
infinite divine omnipotence) is typical for Reformed theology. Spinoza 
further argues that it is a greater perfection in God to create everything 
that exists in his infinite understanding than not to create it, nor to be 
able—as they speak—ever to create it. They should argue likewise from 
divine omniscience: if God is omniscient, then he can know nothing 
more; but that he would be unable to know more conflicts with his 
omniscience. Now, if God has all in his understanding and owing to 
his infinite perfection can know nothing more, then why can we not 
say that he has also produced all that he had in his understanding, and 
made it exist in Nature? 

After the objection, Spinoza continues his consideration of nature 
by arguing that the seemingly separate essences within nature belong 
to one single essence. He admits that we can discern them clearly and 
distinctly as separate, but still they are only attributes of a single sub- 


23 Ibid., p. 69. I have inserted the Latin creabilis (creatable) for the Dutch term 
“scheppelijk” (to be translated by creabilis). Although we lack the Latin original, I feel 
justified for this conjecture, since the Dutch phrase clearly reflects the Latin technical 
term. Moreover, in the parallel passage of the Ethics, Elp17s, Spinoza uses the term, 
Benedictus de Spinoza, Ethica, ed. Henri Krop [Nederlandse klassieken] (Amsterdam, 
2002), p. 88: “Imo adversarii Dei omnipotentiam (liceat aperte loqui) negare videntur. 
Coguntur enim fateri Deum infinita creabilia intelligere quae tamen nunquam creare 
poterit. Nam alias si scilicet omnia quee intelligit crearet, suam juxta ipsos exhauriret 
omnipotentiam et se imperfectum redderet." 
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stance. In this course, his main argument is again that there must be 
an infinite and perfect being, by which nothing else can be meant than 
such a being of which all in all must be predicated. Arguing from the 
things in nature themselves, he states: 


We see, however, that in no substance (which we nonetheless know to 
exist in Nature) is there, so long as it is conceived separately, any neces- 
sity of existing. [Note: i.e., if no substance can be other than existent, 
and nevertheless no existence follows from its essence, if it is conceived 
separately, it follows that it is not something singular, but must be some- 
thing that is an attribute of another substance, viz. the one, only, and 
universal being].”° 


The scholastic cosmological argument utilized the contingency of finite 
things—their existence is not implied by their essence—as an argu- 
ment for a Creator. Yet, Spinoza transforms the train of thought to an 
argument for necessitarian essentialism: these substances can only be 
attributes of the one and only Being. 

In the rest of the chapter, Spinoza extensively argues that exten- 
sion is a proper attribute of God, which is fully compatible with his 
perfection.” The Short Treatise continues with two Dialogues. In the 
first, Spinoza mainly argues that the Cartesian duality of extension 
and thinking should be reduced to a single substance, of which they 
are infinite attributes or modes. In the second, he elaborates on the 
concept of an immanent cause, starting from the example of human 
intellect, which is an immanent cause of its own thought. Now, the 
effect of an immanent cause remains united with its cause in such a 
way that together they constitute a whole. Yet, the essence of a thing 
does not increase through its union with another thing with which it 
constitutes a whole, but remains unchanged. This thesis is illustrated 
by two rather divergent illustrations. When a sculptor carves the 
forms of a human head and breast from a piece of wood, and unites 
them, the essence of the head does not increase by its union with the 


26 Spinoza, Collected Works, p. 70. 

? Spinoza briefly concludes that Nature is a being of which all attributes are predi- 
cated, so that nothing can be lacking in it to produce everything that can be produced. 
These attributes—that are known to us—consist of only two: thought and extension. 
Hereby, we come to know him as he is in himself, and not as he acts outside himself. 
The other attributes that are usually predicated unto God, if they really pertain to him, 
are either external denominations, such as his aseity, eternity, oneness, and immuta- 
bility, or do not refer to his essence, but to his activity, such as that he is a Cause, 
Ordainer, and Ruler of all things. 
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breast. Moreover, the idea of a triangle includes the idea that its three 
angles are equal to two right angles. This idea is so connected with the 
first that it can neither be, nor be conceived without the same. Yet, 
although this new idea is joined to the preceding one, the essence of 
the first idea does not undergo any change by it. The same may also 
be observed in every idea that produces love by itself: this love adds 
in no way to the essence of the idea. Spinoza concludes that the cre- 
ated things are not competent to establish an attribute, which increases 
the essence of God, however intimately they become united to him. 
Although all things subsist in Him, the divine essence is immutable 
and does not change in history. Spinoza stresses the religious drive of 
these metaphysical reflections: 


But I tell you this: so long as we do not have such a clear idea of God 
that it so unites us to him as not to let us love anything outside him, we 
cannot say that we are truly united with God, and to depend so imme- 
diately on him.?? 


6.3 Gop's NECESSARY CAUSATION 


The third chapter starts the consideration of the proper attributes 
of God.? Spinoza's division of attributes is revolutionary, not only 
because he reckons extension among them, but also because he con- 
siders designations of divine activity as proper attributes of God. In 
scholastic thought, the principles of divine agency as power, will, and 
knowledge were reckoned among his attributes, but his actual opera- 
tions were not, since many of them were seen as free or accidental. 
By treating designations as Cause, Ordainer, and Ruler as attributes 
of God, Spinoza turns them into essential and necessary operations, 
which is indeed the guiding thought in these chapters. 

The first attribute of God is being a cause of everything. Since one 
substance cannot produce another and all attributes are predicated 
of him, all other things can by no means exist apart from or outside 
God, but he must be their cause.? Remarkably, Spinoza utilizes the 


?* Ibid., p. 79. 

? Remarkably, Spinoza does not even mention Thought and Extension, although he 
had called them the only proper attributes, which are known to us. Instead, he treats 
the three attributes that refer to his activity, intellect, will, and power, see n. 27. 

3% Again, Spinoza both speaks about “other things" (res), but also grants them exis- 
tence only within God. 
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concept of an efficient cause (causa efficiens), which is defined as an 
external one instead of the formal cause (causa formalis) that inter- 
nally constitutes a thing to be what it is.™ Reformed theologians also 
explained creation by way of efficient causality. Yet, Spinoza gives a 
different account by his interpretation of how God is an efficient cause, 
noting that efficient causality is usually explained in eight divisions.? 
Mignini has demonstrated that the causes mentioned by Spinoza cor- 
respond with the enumeration of Burgersdijck's Institutes of Logic.? In 
the description of Spinoza's account, we will use the explanations and 
illustrations of Burgersdijck. 

The first distinction is between an emanative or active cause, the 
former immediately having its effect, whereas the latter only produces 
by operating. Thus, fire is an emanative cause of its own heat and an 
active cause of the warmth in someone who warms himself. According 
to Spinoza, God is an emanative cause of his works and an active cause 
of the produced effects. He comments that he counts this as only one 
cause, since both involve each other. In other words, the act by which 
God produces everything is given with his own being, as heat of fire, 
but the effects of his act are indeed produced. 

The second distinction between an immanent and transitive cause 
can be illustrated by an intellect being the cause of its thoughts and a 
builder making a house. For Spinoza, God is an immanent, and not a 
transitive cause, since he produces everything within himself, and not 
outside him, because there is nothing outside him. 

Third, Spinoza asserts that God is a free and not a natural cause. 
Remarkably, Spinoza contrasts free and natural causes, whereas Burg- 
ersdijck speaks about free and necessary causes: 


31 Franco Burgersdijck, Institutionum logicarum...ex Aristotelis, Keckermanni, ali- 
orumque praecipuorum logicorum praeceptis recensitis, nova methodo ac modo formati, 
atque editi (Leiden, 1626), pp. 70, 73: Forma est causa interna, per quam res est id, 
quod est... Causa efficiens est causa externa, a qua res vera causalitate proficiscitur. 
The background here is the fourfold scheme of efficient, material, formal, and final 
cause. 

? The Latin terms are: 1. causa emanativa/activa 2. causa immanens/transiens 3. 
causa libera/necessaria 4. causa per se/per accidens 5. causa principalis/minus principa- 
lis 6. causa prima/secunda 7. causa universalis/particularis 8. proxima/remota. 

5 Spinoza, Short Treatise, pp. 529-33. Burgersdijck treats efficient causality in: 
Burgersdijck, Institutionum logicarum 1.17 and gives a handsome summary in an 
overview of the book at the end, pp. 22-7 (new pagination). On Burgersdijck, see 
E.P. Bos, H.A. Krop, Franco Burgersdijk (1590-1635): Neo-Aristotelianism in Leiden 
[Studies in the History of Ideas in the Low Countries 1] (Amsterdam, 1993). 
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A cause is free, which causes deliberately (consulto)—that is in virtue 
of a judgment of reason. [A cause is] necessary, which does not cause 
deliberately, but by necessity of nature.” 


A free cause acts deliberately or according to its own judgment (pro 
arbitratu), like someone who walks, whereas necessary causes act by the 
necessity of their own nature, like a fire burning combustible matter. 
Natural necessity therefore denotes a necessity in virtue of the nature 
or essence of a thing. Spinoza, in order to show that God is a free and 
not a natural cause, writes,“when we treat the question whether God 
can omit doing what he does, at that point, we shall explain what true 
freedom consists in.”* 

The fourth distinction between a cause through itself and an acci- 
dental cause denotes that something produces its effect respectively 
in accordance with its nature or counsel, or apart from its intention. 
Thus, when a fisherman catches a fish, he is called a cause through 
himself, whereas he is called a cause by accident when he dredges up 
a golden tripod. Spinoza states to show that God is a cause by himself 
and not by accident in his discussion of predestination.*° 

The fifth distinction between a principal and less principal cause is 
more complex, since the latter category consists of three subclasses. A 
principal cause effects by its own power, whereas a less principal cause 
serves a principal either as inciting (causa procatarctica), motivating 
(causa proégumena), or instrumental cause (causa instrumentum). 
Burgersdijck again takes the example of a building: the principal cause 
is the builder, the inciting cause the commissioner, the motivating 
cause the wish to profit and the instruments are saws and hammers. 
Now, God is the principal cause of the works he has created immedi- 
ately, that is, without less principal causes. Spinoza mentions as one 
of these immediate effects the motion in matter, which always remains 
the same.” There is no inciting cause in God, because there is nothing 
outside him to incite him. The motivating cause, however, is divine 


* Burgersdijck, Institutionum logicarum, p. 92: Causa libera est, quae consulto- id 
est, ex judicio rationis- causat. Necessaria, quae non consulto, sed necessitate naturae 
causat. 

3 Spinoza, Collected Works, p. 80. The reference is to chapter four: Of God's neces- 
sary actions. We follow Curley's translation using “to omit,” but it properly denotes 
the ability to refrain from an action, and does not have the connotation of falling short 
(like in the Christian usage "sins of omission"). 

% In chapter six: Of God's predestination. 

? Here, Spinoza reflects some basic insights of Cartesian mechanicism. 
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perfection itself, by which he is both a cause of himself (causa sui) and 
a cause of all other things.* 

Naturally, God is the first cause and not a second cause. In the 
seventh place, a distinction is made between a universal cause, which 
concurs with other causes in a same efficiency to produce more effects, 
and a particular cause, which by its own efficiency produces just one 
effect. Burgersdijck contrasts the heavens as universal cause of natu- 
ral motion with the particular cause within the nature of any natu- 
ral thing. For Spinoza, God is a universal cause, but only insofar as 
he produces various things and not as if he is in need of others to 
produce any effects. Finally, the distinction between proximate and 
remote causes is reflected in a father’s being the proximate cause of his 
son and the grandfather being the remote cause of his grandson.” God 
is the proximate cause of infinite and immutable things, and those that 
have been created immediately by him, but, in a certain sense, he is the 
remote cause of all particular things. 


efficient causality 

Emanative Active 

Immanent Transitive 

Free Natural 

Through himself Accidental 

Principal Less principal inciting 
motivating 
instrumental 

First Second 

Universal Particular 

Proximate Remote 


Fig. 7: The divisions of efficient causality: the ones applying to God are 
bold-faced 


° Again, it has to be noted, Spinoza distinguishes between God and “other things.” 

3 Burgersdijck defines proximate causes as immediately producing its effect by 
being united with it either in its existence or power or both. Those causes that are by 
its own existence united with its effect are called proximate in a special sense (as are 
emanative causes), whereas the rest is called proximate in a general sense. 
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In the fourth chapter On God’s necessary actions, the distinction of 
efficient causality in free and natural is extensively discussed. Spinoza 
intends to demonstrate that God is a free cause, but he titles the chap- 
ter “Of God’s necessary actions.” We have seen already that he devi- 
ated from the common distinction between free and necessary, and 
instead contrasted free and natural causation. The kind of freedom he 
advocates apparently agrees with necessity, but contrasts with natural 
causation. Therefore, we might expect a kind of spontaneity: God acts 
deliberately and intentionally, but cannot act otherwise than he does. 
Yet, an intentional action is far different from a natural instinct, and 
in that sense Spinoza defends that God is a free cause. 

A proper understanding of Spinoza's discussion requires some 
acquaintance with the scholastic definitions of freedom.*! Heereboord 
presents the general understanding of free will conjoining two basic 
kinds of freedom: 


All requisites for acting being posited, the will can act and not act, or 
thus can do one [action] granted that it can do its contrary [action].” 


The freedom to act or not to act is called freedom of exercise (libertas 
exercitii) and the freedom to embrace or reject something (which are 
contraries) is a freedom of kind (libertas specificationis).? Socrates can 
choose to sit or refrain from sitting, but he can also choose to run. 
Freedom of exercise was regarded as the most basic kind of free- 
dom.* Spinoza's fourth chapter On God's necessary actions is a direct 
rejection of this understanding of freedom. As indicated, it discusses 


^ In the Ethics, Spinoza calls something free, which exists and acts solely by the 
necessity of its own nature, whereas something is necessary, or rather coerced, which 
is determined by something external (E1d7), concluding in E1p17c2 that only God is 
a free cause (Spinoza, Ethica, p. 86: "Deus ex solis suae naturae legibus et a nemine 
coactus agit...solum Deum esse causam liberam. Deus enim solus ex sola suae natu- 
rae necessitate existit...et ex sola suae naturae necessitate agit"). 

^' See Van Asselt, Reformed Thought (see above, ch. 1, n. 23). 

? Adrianus Heereboord, ‘Collegium Ethicum,' in Meletemata philosophica in quibus 
pleraeque res metaphysicae ventilantur, tota ethica... explicatur, universa physica... ex- 
ponitur, summa rerum logicarum per disputationes traditur (Nijmegen, 1664), p. 114: 
Facultas quae positis omnibus ad agendum requisitis potest agere et non agere aut ita 
agere unum, ut contrarium agere possit. Cited in: Spinoza, Short Treatise, p. 537. See 
also Voetius' usage, 4.9, n. 114. 

5 See 10.2, n. 6, Van Asselt, Reformed Thought (see above, ch. 1, n. 23), 1.3. 

^ Whereas the freedom of exercise involves the possibility of not willing (the 
absence of a positive volition), the freedom of kind involves the possibility of willing 
that not (the presence of a negative volition or the positive willing of its alternative), 
together comprising a complete square of opposition for free actions. 

5 See 4.9, n. 114. 
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whether God can omit what he does and Spinoza immediately starts 
the chapter with an explicit denial. Arguing in a strictly scholastic style, 
the presentation of the issue (status quaestionis) in the first thesis is 
followed by two main arguments. In the rest of the discourse, the term 
“controversy” (geschil) occurs twice, the first time being formulated 
in terms of freedom of exercise, the second time in terms of freedom 
of kind.“ So, although Spinoza does not utilize its technical terms, 
he reveals a detailed understanding of scholastic theology, and even 
refutes it in a scholastic argumentation. 

The first thesis denies that God can omit what he does, and refers 
once more to the discussion of predestination, where it will be proved 
by showing that all things necessarily depend on their causes. What 
God does is supposed to be clear, since it is not further defined. Spi- 
noza connects it mainly to divine knowledge and uses various Dutch 
words (uitwerken, voortkomen) that seem to translate Latin technical 
terms related to the production of things into existence (efficere, pro- 
ducere). Yet, he also links it with all that happens and then uses the 
more general verb “to do" (doen), indicating also the conservation of 
existing things. Now, specifying his concept of efficient causality, Spi- 
noza denies that God can omit what he does. His first argument is 
divine perfection, arguing in two basic steps. Firstly, divine perfection 
guarantees the possibility of perfect production: 


This is also proven through God's perfection, for it is true beyond any 
doubt that God can produce everything just as perfectly as it is included 
in his Idea. And just as the things that are understood by him cannot 
be understood more perfectly by him than he understands them, so all 
things can be produced by him so perfectly that they cannot proceed by 
him in a more perfect way." 


^* Curley disguises the structure of this chapter by translating the technical term 
“geschil” (controversia) the first time by “dispute” and the second time by “problem,” 
and disregarding the parallel structure of both (see our translations below, n. 50 and 
61). Yet, both textual evidence and the polemical context make clear that the denial 
of twofold freedom is Spinoza's main interest here. Moreover, in the Ethics, Spinoza 
follows the same pattern, first denying freedom of exercise (E1p17c2: "Solum Deum 
esse causam liberam; Elp17s: Alii putant Deum esse causam liberam propterea quod 
potest ut putant efficere ut ea que ex ejus natura sequi diximus hoc est que in ejus 
potestate sunt, non fiant sive ut ab ipso non producantur") and later on rejecting 
freedom of kind (E1p32: *Voluntas non potest vocari causa libera sed tantum neces- 
saria"; E1p33: "Res nullo alio modo neque alio ordine a Deo produci potuerunt quam 
productz sunt”). Here, Spinoza stresses that what God does necessarily follows from 
his nature and that is everything, which is in his power. 

7 Spinoza, Collected Works, p. 81. Curley mistakenly translates the last part (all things 
can be...) as “...he has produced all things...,” skipping the modal verb posse. 
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It has to be noticed that Spinoza speaks about God's Idea in singular, by 
which God understands everything most perfectly. In scholastic terms, 
he deals with God’s natural knowledge or of plain understanding. Fol- 
lowing common scholastic tradition, Spinoza holds that God knows 
himself perfectly and that this includes the possibles as the domain 
of his own power. Spinoza does not call them possibles, but reveals 
the same train of thought by granting that God can produce them. 
Now, Spinoza exploits the connection between divine knowledge and 
power by stating that God can produce everything that is in his Idea. 
Since God knows them exactly because he is able to produce them, this 
is evident for all who accept natural knowledge in God. Remarkably, 
Spinoza speaks again in a completely different train of thought than 
Descartes, since the latter would never allow any essential knowledge 
of any essential possibilities prior to any choice of divine will! Instead, 
the point of departure is (Reformed) scholasticism. 

Yet, contrary to scholastic theology, Spinoza utilizes divine perfec- 
tion to make a strict connection between divine understanding and the 
execution of his power. Because all things are understood perfectly by 
God, they can be produced perfectly as well.“ The perfection of divine 
knowledge is the model for divine production. Divine knowledge is 
perfect in its all-embracing scope: it knows all that can be known. 
Moreover, it is perfect in its certain and evident mode, by which it is 
necessarily true. Divine perfection enables a similar all-embracing and 
necessary production, producing all that is possible and producing it 
necessarily. The natural knowledge can be carried out most perfectly 
by natural power. Just as divine perfection makes it impossible that 
God fails to know something so it ensures that he will not fail to pro- 
duce something. Therefore, he cannot omit to do what he does. 

Secondly, divine perfection guarantees the necessity of perfect, that 
is, necessary production: 


Moreover, when we conclude that God could not have omitted doing 
what he has done, we derive this from his perfection, because in God 
it would be an imperfection to be able to omit what he does; without, 
however, assuming in God an inciting cause (causa procatarctica), which 
would have moved him to act, for then he would not be God.” 


48 (1) 0 (GFz > Gz). 
(2) Gz. 
(3) GWz. 

? Ibid. 
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Freedom of exercise is dismissed as an imperfection that cannot apply 
to God, since it entails a limitation of his actions. In the light of the 
previous argument, Spinoza’s statement is intelligible, although it is 
not further argued here. Spinoza is cautious to note that God is not 
impelled by an inciting cause to act, as if the freedom of exercise were 
barred by an extraneous cause. 

The train of thought of both arguments is brought together in the 
first “controversy”: 


But now the controversy rises again as to whether God regarding every- 
thing that is in his Idea and that he can produce perfectly, whether, I say, 
he can omit to produce it, and whether such an omission is a perfection 
in him?” 


The question combines the insistence on the natural knowledge of God 
from the first argument with the denial of freedom of exercise from 
the second argument. Freedom of exercise in the outworking of God’s 
idea only can be accepted if it appears to be a perfection. Strictly rea- 
soning by divine perfection, Spinoza presents three arguments against 
freedom of exercise in God. His first argument is by divine eternity: 


We say that (1) since everything that happens is done by God, it neces- 
sarily must be predestined (voorbepaalt) by him. Otherwise he would 
be changeable, and that would be a great imperfection in him; and that 
(2) his predestination (voorbepaaldheid) must be from eternity. Since in 
eternity there is neither before nor after, it follows evidently that God 
antecedently (te vooren) was not able to predestine things in a way dif- 
ferent from that in which they are now ordained from eternity, and that 
God neither could have been before nor without this decision.*! 


Both premises of Spinoza’s argument sound like Reformed statements 
on predestination and providence. Gods ordains everything that hap- 
pens, and by effecting things in time he does not change himself, 
since he was determined to do so from eternity. God’s immutability 
is ensured by the eternity of his ordination. So far, Spinoza seems to 
side with the Reformed against more liberal tendencies of Remon- 
strants, Socinians, and Mennonites. In the parallel passage of the 


5 Ibid. The “again” is to be interpreted in the sense that the initial issue of free- 
dom of exercise (whether God can omit what he does) next to Spinoza’s arguments 
is specified as the controversy, whether God can omit everything that is in his idea. 
So, the issue of freedom of exercise (being the main kind of freedom) is the first of 
two controversies. 

51 Ibid., p. 82. 
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Ethics, Spinoza uses the terms decernere and decretum for the Dutch 
terms voorbepalen and voorbepaaldheid, reflecting even in his termi- 
nology affinity with Reformed scholasticism.? 

Yet, the divine decision cannot be free. Remarkably, Spinoza presents 
a diachronic argument against freedom, which is defined in terms of 
“to be able to predestine things different than they are now ordained.” 
In eternity, change is impossible, since there is no succession of time. 
Therefore, God has always had the decision he actually has, and there 
has been no previous moment in which things were open to be chosen 
in one way or another. So, Spinoza does not allow synchronic contin- 
gency as power to the opposite in one structural moment, as scholastic 
theology considered eternity in various structural moments. 

The imperfection of freedom is further demonstrated by a causal 
argument: 


If God should omit doing something, that must result either from a 
cause in him or from none. If the former, then it is necessary that he 
must omit doing it. If the latter, then it is necessary that he must not 
omit doing it. This is clear in itself.” 


Arguing by a strict implication between cause and effect, Spinoza con- 
siders the case of omission as an effect. He starts from the logic of an 
exclusive disjunction: the omission must either be caused or not. If 
there is a cause, God must necessarily omit, but if there is no cause, 
he will necessarily work. Hereby, Spinoza argues from the factual 
existence of a cause to the necessity of its effect and from its factual 
non-existence to the impossibility of the effect. He does not explain 
why contingent causation cannot apply here, but clearly supposes his 
diachronic argument: if there was no cause in eternity that made him 
omit, it cannot come up later. Earlier, Spinoza remarked that there is 
no inciting cause in God that moves him to act. He does not say here 
that there is no cause that moves him to omit things, but only by that 
hypothesis this argument can plead against the perfection of freedom. 


* EIp3332, Ethica, 110: “Ex solo Dei decreto et voluntate pendere ut unaquaeque res 
id quod est sit. Nam alias Deus omnium rerum causa non esset. Deinde quod omnia 
decreta ab eterno ab ipso Deo sancita fuerunt. Nam alias imperfectionis et inconstan- 
tie argueretur. At cum in aeterno non detur quando, ante nec post, hinc ex sola scilicet 
Dei perfectione sequitur Deum aliud decernere nunquam posse nec unquam potuisse 
sive Deum ante sua decreta non fuisse nec sine ipsis esse posse." 

5 Ibid. 
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The argument thus runs: being able to omit doing things is an imper- 
fection, because it supposes an inciting cause. 

The third argument against divine freedom is taken from the object 
of divine will. A perfect will can only will the perfection of things, and 
therefore has to produce them in existence: 


In a created thing, it is a perfection to exist and to have been produced 
by God, for the greatest imperfection of all is non-existence; and because 
divine will is the beatitude and perfection of all things, if God willed that 
this thing did not exist, the beatitude and perfection of the thing would 
consist in not existing. This is self-contradictory. So we deny that God 
can omit doing what he does.™ 


The beatitude and perfection of all things is constituted by divine will. 
Therefore, God cannot will the non-existence of things, because that 
is an imperfection in them. Now, Spinoza identifies this negative act 
(willing that not) with its omission (not willing that). So, God neces- 
sarily produces everything that is in his Idea and this theological prin- 
ciple of plenitude rules out freedom of exercise." 

Spinoza is well aware that some regard this as blasphemy and belit- 
tling of God. Yet, they misconceive the real nature of freedom: 


True freedom...is not at all what they think, viz. being able to do or to 
omit something good or evil. True freedom is nothing but being the first 
cause, which is not in any way constrained or necessitated by anything 
else, and only through its perfection is the cause of all perfection. So if 
God could omit doing this, he would not be perfect. For to be able to 
omit doing good or bringing about perfection in what he produces, can 
only be through a defect.** 


Freedom of exercise (being able to do something or to refrain from it) 
is precisely defined, but rejected. Instead, freedom is taken as indepen- 
dent and total self-expression. This kind of freedom is spontaneous, 
even the spontaneity of perfection, necessarily producing all possible 
perfection.” Spinoza continues that this kind of freedom can indeed 


** Ibid. Curley translates “dewijl het heil en de volmaaktheid van alles is de wille 
Gods" by “because God wills the salvation and perfection of everything,” as if this per- 
fection were already given and is subsequently desired by God. Yet, the Dutch original 
renders the traditional thought that God's will constitutes what is good for everything, 
apart from whether a thing reaches its goal. 

5 See n. 22. 

** Ibid. 

* On freedom of spontaneity, see 5.3. 
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be barred by a cause that forces it to act otherwise, but naturally God 
cannot be coerced by any other cause. 

The Short Treatise continues with an objection, stating that “the 
good is only good because God wills it; and since this is so, he can 
always make the evil become good." For Spinoza, however, this 
conclusion is just as self-repugnant as concluding that it is in God's 
power not to be God, since he is God because he wills to be it. Nota- 
bly, Spinoza accepts the premise that the good is only good because 
God wills it. Yet, he denies that God wills it with freedom of exercise. 
The formulation of the objection and reply indicates that it is primar- 
ily aimed at Cartesian philosophy. Scholastic theology distinguished 
God's natural will (voluntas naturalis), by which he spontaneously 
wills himself as the highest good and his free will (voluntas libera), 
by which he indifferently wills created things as finite reflections of 
his own goodness.? In addition, they accepted that contingent good- 
ness is only good because God wills it. Yet, the scholastics commonly 
rejected that God can make the evil good or that God is God because 
he wills so. The Cartesians, however, accepted both. Now, Spinoza's 
point is that God is the cause of goodness just like he is a causa sui: 
willing necessarily or with freedom of spontaneity. On the other hand, 
Spinoza seems to reproach the scholastics when he mentions those 
who say that God does everything he does because it is good in itself. 
They unjustly assume something prior to God, to which he is obligated 
or bound, and which causes him to desire it. This rather Cartesian 
criticism is turned upside down here, since the Cartesians used it to 
liberate divine will from all essentiality, whereas Spinoza utilizes it to 
express the essential emanation of divine goodness. 

Divine perfection excludes freedom of exercise, since the plenitude 
of divine goodness perfectly expresses itself. The second “controversy” 
pertains to freedom of kind: 


5 Ibid. 

5 See Muller, ‘voluntas Dei,’ in: Dictionary (see above, ch. 4, n. 107), pp. 331-3. 

€ Both manuscripts of the Short Treatise differ here; I follow the reading of Curley 
(which is in fact manuscript B), since this best fits the position of Spinoza’s opponents. 
Mignini defends A as a proper reading of Spinoza’s own position, but presupposing 
good things that are their own causes and bring themselves in existence independently 
of God is definitely rejected by Spinoza. See Spinoza, Collected Works, p. 83, Short 
Treatise, p. 539. 
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Now the controversy rises again as to whether God, although from eter- 
nity all things were created by him in a different way or were ordained 
or predestined differently than they are now, whether he then, I say, 
would be as perfect?” 


Spinoza’s first move is again to call in divine perfection. Supposing 
that his opponents attribute divine knowledge and will to God, they 
must admit that he did have both a different will and intellect by which 
Nature from eternity was created differently. Therefore, God is differ- 
ently now than he was then, and if we maintain that he is supremely 
perfect now, we are compelled to say that he was not then. The dia- 
chronic aspect of this argument appears even more by Spinoza’s con- 
cluding remark that all these things cannot be ascribed to God, who is 
now and has ever been and will remain immutable to all eternity. 

A second argument reiterates that the nature of freedom does not 
consist in being able to do or to omit something, but only in not to 
be dependent on anything else. Hence, whatever God does is carried 
into effect by him as the supremely free cause. Now, if God had for- 
merly made things different from what they are now, it must follow 
that at some time he was imperfect, which is false. Spinoza explains 
this conclusion by stating that what makes God do something can be 
nothing else than his own perfection. Thus, God has made everything 
most perfect by his own perfection, and being able to make things 
differently would amount to being less perfect and making things less 
perfect, which is impossible. 

Spinoza’s idea of God as a cause of everything turns the Christian 
concept of creation into a necessary emanation of divine perfection, 
which excludes any power to the contrary. The same necessitarism is 
disclosed in the two other attributes, providence and predestination. 


6.4 DIVINE PROVIDENCE AND PREDESTINATION 


The second proper attribute of God is his providence. Spinoza defines 
it as “that striving we find both in the whole of Nature and in par- 
ticular things, tending to maintain and preserve their being.”® This is 
further distinguished into a general and a particular providence, the 
former producing and sustaining all things insofar as they are parts 


$ Spinoza, Collected Works, p. 83. 
9 Ibid., p. 84. 
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of the whole of Nature, whereas the latter denotes the striving of each 
particular thing to preserve its being insofar as it is considered not as 
a part of Nature, but as a whole. 

The third attribute is divine predestination. Spinoza builds on the 
fourth chapter by stating to have already proven earlier that God can- 
not omit doing what he does, viz. that he has created everything so 
perfect that it cannot be more perfect. And, at the same time, that 
without him no thing can be or be conceived. Apparently, these two 
issues, or the proper understanding of God’s necessary causation are 
basic to appreciate divine predestination. In addition, Spinoza intends 
to clarify in this chapter that God is a cause through himself and not 
an accidental one as he indicated in the chapter on efficient causality. 
Therefore, two other questions are proposed: 


It remains now to consider whether there are any contingent things in 
Nature, viz. whether there are any things that can happen and also can 
not happen. And again, whether there is any thing of which we cannot 
ask why it is?® 


The question concerning contingent things in Nature supposes contin- 
gent causation which is explicitly denied: 


That there are no contingent things we prove as follows: If something has 
no cause of its existence, it is impossible for it to exist; something that 
is contingent has no cause: therefore [there are no contingent things]. 
The first premise is beyond all dispute; the second we prove as follows: 
If something that is contingent has a determinate and certain cause of 
its existence, then it must exist necessarily; but that something should 
be both contingent and necessary is self-contradictory; Therefore [that 
which is contingent has no cause]. 


Spinoza’s syllogism operates on the relation between cause and effect. 
Contingent things cannot have a determined cause, because that 
makes the effect necessary.9 Spinoza displays a profound acquaintance 
of scholastic distinctions when he continues: 


Perhaps some one will say that, indeed, something contingent has no 
determinate and certain cause, but a contingent cause. If that were so, 
it would be either in a divided sense or in a composite sense, viz. either 


9 Ibid., p. 85. 

** Ibid. 

55 A determinate cause certainly produces its effect, so it must be a necessary cause 
with a necessary effect. 
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the existence of that cause is contingent (but not its being a cause) or 
it is contingent that that thing (which itself would necessarily exist in 
Nature) should be a cause of the production of the contingent thing.® 


Spinoza starts with the premise of a contingent cause, which is con- 
trasted to a determinate and certain cause. The concept of a con- 
tingent cause can be interpreted in two ways, in a divided sense (in 
sensu diviso) or in a composite sense (in sensu compositionis). In the 
divided sense, the entity that is a cause exists contingently. The modal- 
ity of its production is not considered, but only the mode of its own 
existence. In the composite sense, the cause as cause is considered, that 
is to say, the modal aspect of its causation. According to Spinoza, both 
interpretations are false: 


But in either sense, this is false. For, as far as the first is concerned, if 
the contingent thing is contingent because its cause is contingent [with 
respect to its existence] then that cause must also be contingent, because 
the cause that produced it is also contingent [with respect to its exis- 
tence], and so on, to infinity. And because we have already proven that 
everything depends on one single cause, then this cause would also have 
to be contingent. And this is plainly false.9? 


Contingent existence of causes is impossible, since it supposes that the 
first cause exists contingently too. Yet, the first cause necessarily exists, 
and therefore all second causes are also necessary. Likewise, contin- 
gent production in the composite sense is impossible: 


As for the second: if that cause were not more determinate to produce 
the one thing rather than the other, that is, either to produce this some- 
thing or to omit producing it, then it would be impossible both that it 
should produce it and that it should omit producing it. This is an out- 
right contradiction.” 


A contingent cause must be undeterminate either to produce or to 
omit something. Now, if it is undetermined, it is impossible for it to 
produce or omit, hence it is not a cause at all. Therefore, contingent 
causation cannot obtain in the composite sense. 

The remainder of the chapter on predestination discusses more 
extensively that God is the first cause of everything. The next chapters 


6 Ibid. 

97 See 4.7, n. 60; 4.9, n. 102; 10.3, n. 60. 
8 Ibid., pp. 85-6. 

9 Ibid., p. 86. 
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discuss how the attributes commonly ascribed to God properly are to 
be viewed as modes of the attributes of Thought and Extension and 
how the whole of nature is divided into Natura naturans—God—and 
Natura naturata—which is caused by him. Spinoza mentions that 
the Thomists have also understood God by this phrase, but that their 
Natura naturans was a being (as they called it) beyond all substances.” 
He seems to indicate that he himself conceives him as a being that 
permeates all substances. Next, he divides natura naturata again in 
a universal and a particular nature. The universal one denotes those 
modes or creatures which immediately depend on, or have been cre- 
ated by God—motion in matter, and understanding in the thinking 
thing. Both are from eternity and will remain to all eternity, and are 
called in Trinitarian language the Son, product or effect of God.” The 
sole property of the Understanding is to understand everything clearly 
and distinctly at all times. From this arises immutably an infinite or 
most perfect delight, since it cannot omit doing what it does. The 
particular consists in all those singular things which are produced by 
the universal modes, so Natura naturata requires some substances in 
order to be conceived properly. 

The distinction is also found in scholasticism, such as Heereboord 
states in his collegium physicum: 


The word “nature” sometimes means the essence of something, which 
is the principle of whatever movement of it. Thus nature is attributed 
to God, which is commonly called Natura naturans, just as creation is 
called natura naturata.” 


Here, nature as the principle of action is applied to God as the Creator 
of the universe.” Spinoza, however, nullifies the distinction between 


7 On the history of the term, see Olga Weijers, ‘Contribution à l'histoire des termes 
‘natura naturans' et ‘natura naturata' jusqu' à Spinoza,’ Vivarium: a Journal for Medi- 
aeval Philosophy and the Intellectual Life of the Middle Ages 16 (1978), 70-80, P. Steen- 
bakkers, ‘Een vijandige overname: Spinoza over natura naturans en natura naturata,’ 
in: Spinoza en de scholastiek (Louvain, 2003) ed. G. Coppens (see above, n. 13), pp. 
35-52. On Voetius' and Leydecker’s qualification of God as a being above being, see 
4.9, n. 112. 

71 See 5.5. 

” Heereboord, Meletemata philosophica, p. 820: Naturae vox, interdum quamlibet 
rei cujusvis essentiam notat, quae cujuscunque motionis principium est. Sic natura 
tribuitur Deo, quo vulgo dicitur natura naturans, quemadmodum creatura dicitur 
natura naturata. 

73 [n the context of the doctrine of creation, Calvin even acknowledges that nature 
might be called God: Jean Calvin, Institutio Christianae religionis, in libros quatuor 
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God and creation by reckoning the divine attributes of thought and 
extension to natura naturata. His famous junction of Deus sive Natura 
has to be understood in the same vein: God as the principle of action 
that necessarily produces its effect.” 

Regarding the model of divine agency and its necessitarian implica- 
tions, there seems to be a remarkable continuity in Spinoza’s thought. 
In the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Spinoza came to a reinterpreta- 
tion of providence, miracles, and revelation due to identification of 
divine intellect and will, God realizing all his possibilities.” In that 
respect, he also interpreted the laws of nature as absolutely necessary 
truths, following from the nature and necessary, knowledge-based 
decision of God: 


Since nothing is necessarily true except by the divine decision alone, it 
follows quite clearly from this that the universal laws of nature are noth- 
ing but decisions of God, which follow from the necessity and perfection 
of the divine nature. Therefore, if anything were to happen in nature 
which was contrary to its universal laws, it would also necessarily be 
contrary to the divine decision, intellect, and nature.” 


The Treatise caused much distress, but remarkably the religious scru- 
ples did not primarily concern his radical biblical criticism, Henry 
Oldenburg writing: 


I will tell you what it is that causes them most distress. You seem to 
assert the fatalistic necessity of all things and actions: and they say that if 


(Geneva, 1561), 1.5.5: “Fateor quidem pie hoc posse dici, modo a pio animo proficis- 
catur, naturam esse Deum.” 

^ In E4pr, Spinoza adopts the term Deus seu Natura, which has been taken in a 
secular sense as naturalizing God. Yet, the context of the passage shows that Spinoza 
utilizes the scholastic notion of “nature” as principle of action, so that it rather implies 
a sacralization of nature. It may be compared to Elpll speaking about “Deus sive 
substantia” referring to divine essence as the principle of being. 

75 TTP iv.28, Benedictus de Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, trans. Samuel 
Shirley, 2nd ed. (Leiden, 1991), p. 106. See more extensively: Theo Verbeek, Spinoza's 
Theologico-political treatise: exploring ‘the will of God’ (Aldershot, 2002), esp. pp. 
17-24. In the rest of his study, Verbeek shows that Spinoza's interpretation of God's 
deciding will excludes a legislative will, and thereby all revealed religion. Still, the per- 
fect operation of God in nature excludes contingency, and thereby good and evil, and 
thereby salvation. In addition it makes revelation redundant, since divine perfection, 
blessing, and happiness can be known even without it. 

7$ TTP vi.10, Spinoza, Treatise, p. 126. 
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this is admitted and affirmed, then the nerves of all laws, of all virtue and 
religion are cut through, and all rewards and punishments are empty.” 


Spinoza had asked his friend this information, because he hesitated to 
publish his Ethics, and wondered how he could meet possible objec- 
tions. Yet, he immediately replies that exactly this “fatalistic necessity 
of all things and actions” is the very foundation of his philosophy: 


At last I see what it was that you asked me not to publish. Since, how- 
ever, this very thing is the principal basis of all those things which are 
contained in the Treatise I had intended to publish, I want to explain 
in what sense I maintain the fatalistic necessity of all things and of all 
actions. For in no way do I subject God to fate, but I conceive that 
everything follows with inevitable necessity from the nature of God, 
just as all conceive that it follows from the nature of God himself that 
He understands Himself. This latter consequence all admit to follow 
necessarily from the divine nature, yet no one conceives that God is 
under the compulsion of any fate, but that He understands Himself quite 
freely, though necessarily.” 


Remarkably, Spinoza calls his determinism the “principal basis” of 
his philosophy. Yet, he is cautious not to subject God to it, which he 
deems sufficient for piety. Instead, he links it with the nature of God, 
everything following with inevitable necessity from it. Then Spinoza 
draws a telling parallel: just as it necessarily follows from the nature of 
God that he understands himself, so everything that is also necessarily 
results from his nature. Within the posthumously published Ethics, 
this necessitarianism is clearly present: 


All things are determined by the necessity of the divine nature, not only 
to exist, but also to exist and operate in a particular manner, and there 
is nothing that is contingent.” 


This necessity does not follow from natural laws, as secular interpreters 
often imagine, but from the necessary operation of divine nature. 


7 Benedictus de Spinoza, The Correspondence of Spinoza, ed. Abraham Wolf, new 
impr. ed. (London, 1966), p. 345. 

8 Spinoza, Correspondence, pp. 346-7. In the rest of his letter, Spinoza also tries to 
make clear that this kind of fatalism does not exclude religion. 

” Spinoza, Ethica, Elp29d, p. 102: Quare omnia ex necessitate divinae naturae 
determinata sunt, non tantum ad existendum; sed etiam ad certo modo existendum, 
et operandum, nullumque datur contingens. 
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Hence, Spinoza concludes the first part of the Ethics (the doctrine 
of God):*° 


In the foregoing I have explained the nature and properties of God. I 
have shown that he necessarily exists, that he is one: that he is and acts 
solely by the necessity of his own nature; that he is the free cause of all 
things, and how he is so; that all things are in God, and so depend on 
him, that without him they could neither exist nor be conceived; lastly, 
that all things are predetermined by God, not through his free will or 
simple pleasure (absolutum beneplaticum), but from the unconditional 
nature of God or infinite power.?! 


He had argued for this already in the Short Treatise, and here seems 
to perceive it also as the principal point of his Ethics. So, perhaps this 
Treatise might offer more than a feeble aid to understand Spinoza’s 
mature philosophy. 


6.5 CONCLUSION 


The “radical enlightenment” of Spinoza does not start with seculariza- 
tion, but with an all-determining doctrine of God.*? There can only 
be one, necessary, infinite, and independent substance, which is the 
necessary cause of all that it is able to produce. Remarkably, the most 
natural background to explain Spinoza's development is not his Jew- 
ish background, Cartesian influence or Collegiant relations, but the 
common intellectual environment of Reformed thought.** As Graeme 
Hunter has remarked: 


Spinoza's religious thought remains...closer to the Christians who 
rejected him than to the atheists of the Enlightenment who adopted him 


% See 8.5. 

*! Spinoza, Ethica, Elap, pp. 114-6. 

82 See n. 6. 

3 Jonathan Israel sketches Spinoza’s thought as naturalistic and materialistic, but 
fails to notice the deeply theological drive of Spinoza. For a critique, see C.M. Gray, 
‘Enlightenments and Counter-Enlightenments, Orbis 48 (2004), 179-91 including 
further references. 

* Han van Ruler situates Spinoza between his Cartesian and Calvinist contempo- 
raries, and argues that regarding the issue of divine predestination Spinoza was a more 
conscientious Calvinist and regarding natural laws a more consequent Cartesian by 
his radical integration of philosophy and theology, which demanded also the denial of 
human freedom, Han van Ruler, ‘Calvinisme, cartesianisme, spinozisme,’ in: Spinoza 
en het Nederlands cartesianisme, ed. Gunther Coppens (Louvain, 2004), pp. 23-37. 
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as their own. More importantly, it remains closer to traditional Protes- 
tant Christianity than is usually recognized by scholars today.® 


Surprisingly, Spinoza adapts the Reformed model of divine agency 
rather than the Cartesian one. I put forward three arguments for this 
unusual claim: 

First, the starting-point for Spinoza is the doctrine of God, follow- 
ing even the common scholastic procedure of An sit Deus and quid sit 
Deus. This is very un-Cartesian, since Descartes wants to start anew 
doubting everything and by his Cogito only finally arrives at divine 
existence. Moreover, Spinoza’s concept of God itself must be inter- 
preted as a reworking of the scholastic view, and not of the Cartesian 
one. Like the Reformed, it operates with a strong doctrine of divine 
essence and natural knowledge, but Descartes makes both dependent 
upon God’s free will. 

Second, Spinoza’s aim is to overthrow freedom and contingency by 
divine perfection. Spinoza accepts the scholastic interpretation of the 
absolute power, natural knowledge, and essential goodness of God, but 
he believes that a free decision is inconsistent with it and argues very 
precisely against it. Freedom of exercise is dismissed by an explicit 
rejection of synchronic contingency with the help of diachronic means. 
Divine immutability and eternity rule out any change in God or any 
division of structural moments, so synchronic contingency and struc- 
tural freedom are impossible. Freedom of kind is rejected by a similar 
appeal to divine perfection in combination with a diachronic train of 
thought. The impossibility of contingency is even demonstrated with 
the help of specific scholastic distinctions like the divided and com- 
posite sense. The whole argument is a very precise attack at the heart 
of Reformed thought: the contingent decision of God. On the other 
hand, the argument does not make sense in the Cartesian context, 
since for Descartes its foundation (the divine essence and its idea) is 
supposed to be established by a contingent decision as well. 

Third, Spinoza sometimes betrays his Cartesian background, but his 
arguments more often suppose Reformed opponents. His rejection of 
finite substances as uncreated essences, the insistence upon the things 
that are present in God’s Idea and that consequently can be produced 


** Hunter, Radical Protestantism (see above, n. 12), p. 187. Hunter does not rec- 
ognize, however, the adaptation of the Reformed model of divine agency within the 
Short Treatise and depicts Spinoza as a liberal Christian like the Collegiants. 
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by him, the scholastic terminology of creatable things, and the dis- 
cussion of efficient causation with the help of a common (Reformed) 
scholastic handbook all suppose that the dominant intellectual culture 
of Reformed thought was his main objective. 

Conceptually, the main target of Spinoza is contingent causation, 
which is ruled out in a very precise way. Instead, divine freedom is 
interpreted as spontaneity in producing everything God knows. Divine 
perfection is the main foundation for this plenitude model of divine 
agency. It secures that God can and must produce all that he knows by 
his Idea. Thus, the key is no longer divine will, but natural knowledge 
is governing the model of divine agency. This essentialist plenitude 
model banishes contingency as imperfection. 


Absolute power 
Natural knowledge 
Execution by the will Essential 


Fig. 8: The Spinozist model of divine agency 


As Wolfson has observed, this plenitude model is a recurrence of 
ancient philosophy: 
In its most essential feature, the theology of Spinoza may be regarded 
as a return to the theology of Aristotle, with its conception of an imper- 


sonal deity devoid of will and acting by necessity, against which the 
mediaevals constantly argued.*e 


6.6 MELCHIOR LEYDECKER 


Contrary to the works of Descartes, the writings of Spinoza generated 
rather little theological response. Church boards and synods requested 
the prohibition of these pernicious books, but extensive refutations 
stayed out. Moreover, most reactions came from Cartesians and free- 
thinkers who were eager to dissociate themselves downrightly from 
Spinoza." Due to his Descartes’ Principles of Philosphy (1663), Spinoza 
initially was considered a Cartesian, and the Orthodox Reformed were 


8° Harry Austryn Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza (New York, 1958), p. 346. 
87 One of the most extensive refutations came from the Cartesian Wittichius. 
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inclined to see his later works as a natural sequence. It is important to 
note that the Short Treatise remained unknown, the infamous Theolog- 
ical-Political Treatise (1670) being the main work by which Spinoza’s 
“atheism” got known: 


Spinoza’s atheism was deduced mainly from his comments in the Trac- 
tatus theologico-politicus relating to the identity of God’s will and intel- 
lect, and from his identification of the power of God and the power of 
Nature.* 


One of the most extensive, Orthodox Reformed reactions came from 
Melchior Leydecker. In several publications, he reacted to the work of 
Spinoza. He always refers to the Posthumous Works, which appeared 
in 1677. Contrary to the Short Treatise, the Ethics (the main part of 
the Posthumous Works) do not extensively discuss the providence and 
predestination of God. So, the concept of substance is the main target, 
the issue of necessary causation being disguised by it. 


6.7 THE DEFINITION OF SUBSTANCE 


In his Theological Exercises on the Confession of Moses, Leydecker 
extensively discusses the Shema of Deuteronomy 6: Hear, O Israel: 
The Lord our God is one. The fourth part starts with a rejection of 
ancient paganism that worshipped the creature instead of the Cre- 
ator.? In this way, Leydecker notes, the heathens deified the world or 
viewed it as the divine body. Christianity overcame it by distinguish- 
ing the everlasting workman from its evanescent work. After the dawn 
of the gospel, it is much more surprising that there are mortals who 
bring back this paganism from the underworld. Leydecker notes that 
they conceal themselves by still using the word “God.” In reality, they 
want to deny that he exists, since for them, nature or the world is God. 
Leydecker briefly mentions Vanini, but swiftly proceeds to Spinoza, 
who is cited extensively: 


38 Van Bunge, ‘Absurdity of Spinozism' (see above, n. 7), p. 21 

* In Dutch libraries, only the first, third, fourth, and sixth part are present. The 
British Library contains the eigth part. Fortunately, the whole series is also appended 
as Exercitatio de theologia Mosis, ad ipsius symbolum, quod extat Deut. VI. 4 to Ley- 
decker, Veritas. 

°° The respondens of this fourth part is Frederic ab Hermkhuysen, the disputation 
was defended at December 1, 1683. 
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A substance is by itself existing. Thus it belongs to the nature of sub- 
stance to exist by itself and every substance is independent, and can- 
not be produced by another. Further, it is singular, infinite, and eternal, 
hence, indivisible. Therefore, if someone is God: nature, this world, 
which is a substance, is God. Now, this God has two attributes, thinking 
and extension. Hence, all things, which are held as a distinct substance, 
merely belong to modes of God, or are God himself variously modified. 
The body therefore is a mode, which expresses in a certain and deter- 
mined mode the essence of God, insofar as it is considered as extended 
thing. God is an extended thing. But also a thinking thing in virtue of his 
other attribute. Therefore, God is man. Obviously it does not pertain to 
the essence of a human being to be a substance, or a substance does not 
constitute the nature of human being; but rather the essence of a human 
being is constituted by a certain modification of the divine attributes. 
God is the immanent cause of all things but not a transient one. He does 
not operate by free will. Nothing is contingent. Whatever is in the power 
of God, that necessarily is and exists; therefore the opinions concerning 
good and evil, merit and sin, praise and blame, are merely prejudices: or 
if there would be evil, God would be the cause of evil and sin.”! 


The citation is important, because it provides a summary of Leydecker’s 
reading of Spinoza. The cited material concerns various statements 
gathered from different parts of the Ethics. It mainly covers three top- 
ics: the one substance, the attributes of thinking and extension, and 
the necessary operations of God. Leydecker starts with a fierce criti- 
cism on the main principle of Spinoza: 


Who will give this ill-bred definition of substance the sense, which 
he wants it to have? Does it suffice to corrupt the received sense by 
a depraved mind, and to deduce merely a system of errors out of it? 


?' Melchior Leydecker, Fredericus ab Hermkhuysen, Exercitatio theologica quarta 
de symbolo Mosis, ad Deut. VI. 4 (Utrecht, 1683), p. 2: Substantia est per se existens. 
Hinc ad naturam substantiae pertinet per se existere, et omnis substantia est indepen- 
dens, nec potest ab alio produci. Ea porro est unica, infinita, aeterna, quin indivisibilis. 
Igitur, si quis Deus, natura, hic mundus, qui substantia, Deus est. Habet autem illi 
Deus duo attributa, cogitationem et extensionem. Hinc omnia, quae distincta substan- 
tia putantur, tantum ad Dei modos pertinent, seu sunt ipse Deus varie modificatus. 
Corpus ergo est modus, qui Dei essentiam, quatenus ut res extensa consideratur certo 
et determinato modo exprimit. Deus est res extensa. Sed et res cogitans ex altero 
Attributo. Unde Deus homo est. Quippe ad essentiam hominis non pertinet esse sub- 
stantia, sive substantia naturam hominis non constituit; quin potius essentia hominis 
constituitur a certis attributorum Divinorum Modificationibus. Deus est omnium 
rerum causa immanens non vero transiens. Non is operatur ex libera voluntate. Nihil 
est contingens. Quicquid in Dei potestate est id necessario sit et existit, praejudicia 
igitur sunt, opiniones de bono et malo, merito et peccato, laude et vituperio; si daretur 
malum Deus foret causa mali et peccati. 
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Substance is independent, by itself, not by another, because it is a thing 
that exists by itself. And I deny that the definition has ever been under- 
stood this way, and I deny it has to be understood thus.” 


Leydecker rebukes Spinoza to distort the received sense of the concept 
of substance.? He notes that Spinoza envisages an independence from 
all causes and mostly from a producing one. According to Spinoza, it is 
independent, because there cannot be two substances; two substances 
having diverse attributes do have nothing common to each other, and 
are such that the one cannot be the cause of the other. Further, if a 
substance could be produced by another, its cognition had to depend 
on the cognition of its cause. And hence, it would not be a substance. 
Leydecker calls it a mere circular argument and begging of the ques- 
tion, a corruption of definition, a daring postulation.™ 

Leydecker remarks that this definition of substance constitutes the 
foundation of this whole system of impiety. Against this, he wants to 
attend to: 


The nature of extended body and to the innate knowledge of God, in 
whose power, potency, and perfection the realities and perfections of 
creatures are contained, and which is thus infinite that he must have 
nothing in common with a body, and can have nothing univocal with 
these diminutive beings (enta diminutiva), but still has power to create 
them as distinct from his attributes.” 


God contains the perfections of creatures, yet he does have nothing 
univocal with these diminutive beings. Still, he has the power to create 
them as distinct from himself. Leydecker uses the concept of diminu- 
tive being here. Duns Scotus and other Franciscan theologians used 
this concept to denote the being of creatures that were known and 


? Leydecker, Exercitatio, pp. 2-3: Quis dabit huic malesano substantiae defini- 
tionem eo, quo vult, sensu? An sufficit receptam prava mente corrumpere, et ex ea 
tantum systema errrorum suspendere? Substantia est independens, a se, non ab alio, 
quia est res per se existens. At nego definitionem unquam sic intellectam, nego sic 
intelligi debere. 

*55 For Leydecker's own definition of substance, see 5.6, n. 85. 

* Additionally, he cites a proverb from Ovid's Metamorphoses called a battology 
and signifying vain repetitions: “At the foot of those mountains were they, he said, 
and at the foot of those mountains they were.” 

? Ibid., p. 3:...qui ad naturam corporis extensi, et ad notionem innatam Dei 
attendit, in cujus virtute, potentia, perfectione creaturarum realitates et perfectiones 
continentur, quique est infinitus adeo, ut debeat nihil commune cum corpore, nihil 
univocum cum Entibus hisce diminutis habere possit, et tamen habeat ea creandi 
potestatem, suis quaeque attributis distincta. 
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willed by God, but not yet created by his power.” This kind of non- 
actual being is widely different from God’s most perfect being, but still, 
God can actualize them as distinct from his attributes. So, they can 
receive substance without being modes of the divine being. 

Next, Leydecker gives a rather harsh criticism, stating that all these 
things plainly reveal a suppression of the knowledge of God in injus- 
tice; an ignorance that the body consists of parts and thus by itself is 
divisible and finite; a blindness of the mind, renouncing the knowl- 
edge of itself, and not understanding the distinction between spirit 
and body, indeed proper finitude. In a more than enthusiastic way 
he imagines himself to be God, possessing infinite perfections.? Ley- 
decker concludes that it is not pleasing or permitted for our inten- 
tions to pursue this insanity any more, which is the gentile evil, but we 
rather revert to Moses, which we should hear much more wisely. 


In The Truth of the Gospel Triumphant over the Errors of Various 
Times, Leydecker presents an eloquent treatment of Reformed the- 
ology over against dissident positions. Chapter four discusses "the 
impiety of recent atheists,” mainly “Spinozism” and “Hobbesianism.”” 
Since some are ruined by vainly perceiving Spinozism as a kind of 
mathematical wisdom, Leydecker warns that it merely contains an 
ancient delusion from consulters of insane wisdom.'” Its author is a 
former Jew (homo ex-Judaeus) who evidently disbelieved Moses, hence 
turned into a heathen. Hinting at his Cartesian sympathies, Leydecker 
next identifies Spinoza as a pyrrhonian skeptic, and finally as an 
atheist, which is demonstrated by his writings, especially the Opera 
Postuma." 


% See Arno Seifert, Logik zwischen Scholastik und Humanismus: das Kommentar- 
werk Johann Ecks [Humanistische Bibliothek 1:31] (München, 1978), p. 145. 

? Enthusiasm was a general term for groups like Quakers and Mennonites who 
reduced human faith to a passive reception, hence making divine activity the sole 
factor in the work of salvation. 

3 See 2.1, n. 1. 

? Chapter Four De recentioris Atheismi impietate, starts with a short passage 
on Lucilius Vanino, but extensively discusses the thought of Spinoza and Hobbes. 
Whereas Spinoza's thought is straigthforwardly identified as “atheism,” Leydecker is 
more cautious regarding Hobbes. 

10 In his ‘Dissertatio, p. 36, Leydecker warns that the incautious are seduced by 
his mathematical method. 

?! Leydecker's harsh treatment of Spinoza agrees with the criticisms of Mennonite 
and Cartesian writers like Van Blijenberg, Mansveldt, and Wittichius. 
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The Cartesian method led Spinoza to doubt the divine truth of the 
Old Testament and the natural knowledge of God. Instead, he feigned 
in himself an idea of infinite extension, about which Leydecker won- 
ders how a thinking mind, which according to his hypotheses has 
nothing in common with a body, can elicit from itself this concept of 
infinite extension. Spinoza was pleased so much by this idea that he 
wanted to attribute to the world all things that are commonly ascribed 
to God. For according to him, the world is a single substance, such as 
can be only one and independent, eternal and infinite. And it has two 
attributes, thinking and extension, which are both variously modified, 
thus seemingly having various parts and distinct substances, but falsely 
and only resulting from mere prejudices. 

Leydecker undertakes to demonstrate the impiety and falsity of this 
Spinozist thought. Its basic axiom is a substance is a thing that by 
itself subsists or exists. Leydecker agrees that this is the common and 
received definition, which is evidently true. Yet, Spinoza gives it a new 
meaning, holding that what by itself exists is not dependent on some- 
thing else or any efficient or producing cause. 

Moreover, since the world is this substance, it is by itself, and not by 
another, who is its Creator. Hence, this world is eternal, having neither 
origin nor Producer or Creator, according to its definition. It is also 
indivisible, although it does have extension. Finally, the world is also 
one and infinite. For there cannot be a substance distinguished from 
this world, which we call God. For this world is God, if something is 
to be called God by us. 

This world (that must be God) has two, yet widely different attri- 
butes thinking and extension. This God and his attributes are variously 
modified. Hereby, the apparent diversity of thing arises, although it 
is truly just one substance with some distinct modes; indeed only 
God variously modified. Therefore, there is no substantial differ- 
ence of things; this difference being only modally only one substance 
being given that is indivisible. Thus, everything that is, is God in a 
certain mode who provides the foundation of each apparent separate 
distinction. 

To this God actions are ascribed, although they are all immanent: 
for who does not deny that something happens outside an infinitely 
extended world, or that this God can work something outside itself? 
For he is this infinite world and outside this world is no-thing. More- 
over, these actions are necessary, and in no way free. Thus everything 
that exists and happens, exists and happens by fate. There is no free- 
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dom for man or for his will, because it does not obtain in the God- 
World, which is one and only is, and works all things. Consequently, 
there is no law, because only fatal and necessary actions obtain and 
no superior agent exists to whom obedience is to be performed by 
inferior ones. There can even be no difference between moral good 
and evil, virtue and vice on the same account. Likewise, reward and 
punishment do not obtain. 

Leydecker observes that Spinozism ultimately springs from Car- 
tesian method and philosophy. He mentions three points in which 
Spinoza’s thought proceeds from Cartesian philosophy: 1. the method 
of doubt. 2. The concept of a positively infinite world. 3. The concept 
of substance. Especially the last point is important for him, since it 
grounds the basic axiom of Spinozism. Leydecker cites Descartes’ defi- 
nition denoting a thing, which thus exists that it requires no other thing 
to exist. Yet, Descartes explained substance in relation to its efficient 
cause (although he distinguished it in one, which plainly required 
nothing for its existence, which is God, and others, which do not exist 
apart from the power of God’s concurrence, having a lesser notion of 
substance), this “philosophaster” imagined that it belongs to the idea 
of each substance that it is independent from an efficient cause: 


Consequently, he even perverted the received sense of the definition that 
substance is a thing that by itself exists as if these words by itself (per se) 
denote independence from a producing or creating cause and the notion 
of substance does involve that it is not and cannot be produced by 
something else. Namely, what was said to oppose substance to accident, 
whose being is inhering, as the philosophers say, is drawn by this man 
to exclude all efficient causality. +% 


The general sense of the concept of substance is that it exists (esse) 
by itself, whereas accidents like whiteness or tallness subsist (inesse) 
within substances. Thus, in distinction to substances, accidents exist in 
virtue of other things (per aliud). Leydecker wonders who would ever 


102 Leydecker, Veritas, p. 198: “Est et aliquid aliud quod hominem induxit in erro- 
rem. Quippe Cartesius Part. I. Princ. $51. Dixerat se per subtantiam nihil aliud intel- 
ligere posse, quam rem, quae ita existit, ut nulla alia re indigeat ad existendum.” 

10 [bid.: Itaque eo etiam pervertit sensum receptae definitionis substantia est res 
per se existens, quasi illae voculae per se, indepentiam a causa producente vel creante 
significarent, et notio substantiae involveret non esse, nec esse posse ab alio produc- 
tum. Scilicet, quod dictum erat ad opponendam substantiam accidenti, cujus esse est 
inesse, uti philosophi loquuntur, id iste homo traxit ad exclusionem omnis causeae 
efficientis. 
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accept this corruption of definition, even more because Spinoza takes 
this new definition as an evident axiom.'™ 

Yet, Leydecker objects that no genuine philosopher has ever inter- 
preted the definition of substance in this new sense. Moreover, this 
interpretation greatly differs from the common one that distinguishes 
substance and accident. Leydecker adds that the definition in its new 
sense is utterly false and that Spinoza has not proven his case, but 
plays with words in order to conceal his impiety. Yet, a philosopher 
should not merely be conceptual, but also deal with reality, as Ley- 
decker also notes in a later work: 


The verbal and grammatical philospher commits this fault, since he 
judges a thing from its name, and not the name from a thing.’® 


Therefore, Leydecker does not want to dispute about terms, but 
requires Spinoza to prove the thing itself that he has asserted, for he 
has taught that each notion of substance involves independence, and 
is by itself and from itself. Thus, it cannot be produced or created by 
some infinite Cause. Does he not renew ancient paganism, revives an 
old story that is death, takes for certain that nothing can happen from 
nothing? Those who deny that something arises from nothing sup- 
pose that a substance is a thing that exists by itself insofar it excludes 
a production by itself and believe that there cannot be a cause, which 
creates a certain substance that receives existence hereby. Still, this is 
the folly of Spinoza—although he offers himself the name of wisdom, 
but with them who cannot deny that the world exists and still do not 
want to believe that God exists. 

Leydecker is confident that his definition of substance is better 
than Spinoza's. He cites the basic proof from the Ethics that founds 
the independence-meaning of substance. Leydecker observes, first, 


104 In his ‘Dissertatio, p. 36, Leydecker more expressly states that Spinoza's axiom- 
atic procedure excludes the Christian doctrine of creation ex nihilo: “Audi hominis 
mathematicam oogiav! Ab axiomatis, postulates, ipsaque recepta defnitione incipit: 
substantia est res per se existens; id concessum apud omnes, per se notum, ac certis- 
simum. Quid jam inde? Ergo substantia creari ex nihilo non potest. Quo denim sua 
natura per se existit, non est ab alio, non dependet ab alio, non producitur ab alio, 
quasi non esset et primum foret nihil." Leydecker cites from Spinoza's earlier Renati 
Des Cartes Principiorum Philosophiae to refute the Ethics. 

105 Ibid.: Id enim vitium committit verbalis et grammaticalis philosophus, dum rem 
ex nomine, non nomen ex re judicavit. 

V5 Two substances having diverse attributes do have nothing in common with each 
other, and cannot be the cause of the other. Further, if a substance could be pro- 
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that the definition posits what is to be proven for proved, which is 
most absurd. Second, that it is not self-repugnant that one substance, 
insofar it is conceived as effect, depends on the cognition of its cause 
and involves this knowledge, neither that it is therefore denied to be 
a substance. The contrary is only postulated, not proven. Third, one 
substance can be conceived without another regarding the definition 
of its essence, but this knowledge is not incompatible with a consider- 
ation of its causality, how it depends on another cause. For this cause 
effects that it is, and makes that it is known insofar it is effected, but 
it does not properly constitute its nature. Leydecker remarks that he 
denies that every substance involves an independence from any other 
substance as cause. He adds, “This has to be demonstrated by you, not 
presupposed everywhere.”!” 

Leydecker himself holds that the first and universal Cause has some- 
thing in common and analogous with its effects and something uncom- 
mon. The common is, by which it is understood to have being (ovoia), 
by which it is able to manifest itself to the outside, and express some 
analogy of entity and perfection. The uncommon is, by which it has 
an essence above being (vxepovoim) and attributes, which are called 
incommunicable.' Indeed, this is the reason why he is able to be the 
first Cause. For he virtually or eminently contains in his sufficiency 
whatever is conceived in its effects or secondary causes. Why would 
he not be able to effect them also, or to produce them out of his trea- 
sury? If you deny it, it is to be proven by you, what you assert, and not 
audaciously to be postulated. Leydecker concludes: 


Thus, everything turns out to this core of controversy, whether it is pos- 
sible that there is a Cause thus sufficient and powerful to produce a 
substance, or whether a substance can be conceived that is produced 
by another, which is infinitely perfect. You deny this on account of a 
wrong definition of substance, which you assume most wrongfully. We 
affirm it because we think much better about finite substance and infi- 
nite substance, which is God. And certainly there is this—that is, infi- 
nite—substance as we have shown already against the atheists. But now, 
this one being given, why would also that—that is, finite—substance not 


duced by another, its cognition had to depend on the cognition of its cause, hence, it 
would not be a substance. Leydecker refers to the Ethics, E1p2, E1p3, Elp6, Elp6c, see 
n. 92, 93. 

107 Leydecker, Veritas, p. 199. 

108 See Voetius’ reference to to God as being above being, 4.9, n. 112. 
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be possible that it exists in virtue of the first, infinite, omnipotent, and 
sufficient substance?!” 


Having dealt with the foundation of the Spinozist system, Leydecker 
continues with its particular tenets. According to Spinoza, God is 
everything, and everything is divine. Consequently, all acts are divine, 
even the movements of beasts. Moreover, all actions are necessary and 
fatal, nothing being contingent. Next, Leydecker cites various incon- 
sistencies from the Ethics. He infers: 


Spinozism again is nothing but a circular argument and terminological 
trifling. Substance is, he says, a thing that by itself exists, that is, that 
which concept does not need the concept of another thing by which it 
must be formed. Hence, it is independent, and its concept does not have 
to depend on the knowledge of a cause: therefore it cannot be produced, 
which is proved, because a substance is a thing that by itself exists. You 
say it is certainly true: and because you do not err, you do not err: but 
you do not err, therefore you do not err. But you, grammarian, correct 
this wicked by-itself-existing interpretation: and do not attack the prin- 
ciple of the circle-reasoner: in the mountains they were, you say, and in 
the mountains they were. 


Finally, Leydecker extensively argues that Spinoza in fact returns to 
ancient paganism, which also conceived the world to be the body of 
God. In this course, he presents various arguments against the unity 
of God and world. 

In this chapter, Leydecker does not explicitly discuss the Spinozist 
model of divine agency and its modal implications. Later on, discuss- 
ing the divine attributes, he does touch this issue. God does not have 
to make up his mind, but is pure act, and acts according to his eternal 


10 Ibid., p. 200: Itaque omnis in eo vertitur controversiae cardo, an possit esse 
Causa adeo sufficiens et potens, qua Substantiam producat: vel etiam an queat Sub- 
stantia concipi, quae ab alia, quae infinite perfecta est, sit producta. Id tu negas ex 
mala substantiae definitione, quam pessime assumis: nos afferimus quia melius longe 
de substantia finita et infinita, quae Deus est, cogitamus, Et vero hanc, id est Infinitam 
dari contra Atheos jam ostensum est. Atqui ea data, quidni et illa, id est finita sit pos- 
sibilis, ut virtute prioris, infinitae, omnipotentis, ac sufficientis existat? 

10 Ibid., p. 203: Spinosismus porro nihil nisi stultus circulus est, et grammaticalis 
nugatio. Substantia est, inquit, res per se existens: hoc est, id cujus conceptus non 
indiget conceptu alterius rei a quo formari debeat. Quare est independens, et ejus con- 
ceptus non debet a cognitione causae dependere: ergo non potest produci: probatur, 
quia substantia est res per se existens. Certe verum dicis: et quia non erras non erras: 
sed non erras, ergo non erras. At tu Grammatice corrige perversam 100 per se existere 
interpretationem: nec petas principium Circulator Montibus inquis erant, et erant in 
montibus illis. On the battology in the last sentence, see n. 94. 
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and free purpose. In this context, Leydecker explicitly rejects Spinoza’s 
hypothesis of the world as necessarily existing, since this fate denies all 
freedom both for us and for his God-world." He notes that even the 
atheist sticks to the notion of necessary existence, but wrongly attri- 
butes it to this passing world. Leydecker wonders how Spinoza can 
attribute necessary existence to a mutable world built from weak and 
transitory particles, containing a series of finite causes and flowing by 
the movement of time. Instead, God has both perfections of necessarily 
existing and freely acting outwardly. For if God would act necessarily, 
he would act according to his highest power, and its effect would also 
be infinite, which is self-repugnant. Leydecker acknowledges that God 
as necessarily existing and pure act cannot have a new act of under- 
standing or willing, but he denies that this one and permanent act 
cannot be free in its various terminations on the objects to which it is 
directed. Precisely because God alone exists necessarily, he enjoys the 
power and freedom to produce or not to produce a thing. Otherwise, 
that thing would also enjoy the necessity of existence, and God would 
not be God, unless he communicated his necessity of existence outside 
himself by necessarily operating. But God, who necessarily exists, is 
himself sufficient, and does not have anything coexisting with him by 
natural necessity." 


11 Ibid., p. 231: “Quid quod Athei in se notionem Necessariae existentiae habeant, 
eamque adscribant huic Mundo. Pessime; quasi is mutabilis adeo, constans rebus 
et partibus adeo infirmis et debilibus, continens seriem finitam causarum, et fluens 
momentis temporum, possit esse Necessario et ex vi Essentiae suae vel Perfectionum? 
Unde quoque illorum Fatum, quod denue ex orco revocavit Spinosa sua hypothesi 
de Mundo, ut substantia necessario existente. Sic quidem ut omnem abnegaverit et 
nobis et suo Deo Mundo libertatem. Nempe quod necessario est, necessario agit, non 
agit libere. Sic ille, qui satis se ipsum refutavit in Princip. p. 131. Atqui nos negamus 
Necessariam Dei existentiam tollere ejus Libertatem. Nempe consistit utraque perfec- 
tio bene, non negatur una per alteram, quin ponitur potius. Egregrie Bradwardinus 
de Causa Dei, p. 191: 'Si Deus ageret ad extra pure naturaliter, ageret secundum ulti- 
mum potentiae, quare et necessario, infinite, essetque ejus effectus simpliciter infini- 
tus.’ Adqui id absurdum; ergo agit Deus necessario existens libere ad extra. Id sane 
verum est Deo necessario existenti et Actui purissimo non posse accedere intrinsecum 
novumque actum intelligendi, vel volendi: at negamus actum vitalem essentiae Divi- 
nae, qui unicus est et permanens, non posse esse Liberum varia terminatione. Neque 
adeo sequitur, ex eo, quod Deus sit Necessario existens, quod debuerit ex naturae 
necessitate produxisse, quae produxit." 

12 Ibid., p. 232: “Certe Deus solus est Necessario existens. Atque inde debet hac 
sua potestate et libertate gaudere, ut rem producat vel non producat: alias enim et 
haec necessitate existendi gauderet, atque Deus non foret Deus, nisi suam necessita- 
tem existendi per necessitatem operandi extra se necessaria faciendo communicaret. 
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Such a necessary production cannot be a creation from nothing, but 
is rather an emanation, just like the rays of the sun are its natural radi- 
ance.'? Moreover, what is thus necessarily produced cannot cease to 
exist or become nothing. But it is a contradiction that a produced thing 
does not exist contingently, or that God who produces it keeps to the 
continuous reproduction of the produced thing, when its nature and 
essence would satisfy for its existence. God must not give his glory to 
another, for in this way God is imagined to create another God.''* So, 
Leydecker's argument for one God resembles Spinoza's demonstration 
of one substance in the Short Treatise, but the concept of causation 
differs. For Leydecker, the apparent contingency of things shows that 
God has freely and not necessarily created everything: 


Experience teaches that the weakness and frailty of the things in the 
universe is so great that nothing has solid permanence and community 
or joint with other things. Therefore, because there cannot be acknowl- 
edged any necessity of existence in any of these things, and this free- 
dom is in God Almighty, by which he rules everything and conserves 
it according to his free pleasure, does this not show how the creature 
differs from the Creator regarding its mode of existence?!^ 


In the second part of this book, Leydecker again comes back to Spi- 
noza, and his identification of God and the world. In order to do this, 
Spinoza has to maintain that a body is indivisible and independent, 
even of its parts, and thus is not composite, even though it has exten- 
sion. According to Leydecker, this is clearly false, and thereby the 
whole concept of necessary causation falls apart. 


Sed Deus qui necessario existit, sibi sufficiens, nihil habet sibi coexistens extra se 
étepovCiov naturae necessitate.” 

15 [bid.: “Quin haec productio non foret Creatio ex nihilo, sed potius emanatio et 
essentiatio quaedam, qualis conspicitur in Sole cujus radii hac ratione sunt naturalia 
ejus &novycopota.” 

14 Ibid.: “Adde quod sic necessario productum non posset desinere in existendo vel 
fieri nihil. Atqui contradictio est rem productam non contingenter esse, aut produ- 
centem Deum teneri ad continuam rei productae reproductionem, quo suae naturae 
et essentiae satisfaciat. Jehovae gloriae non debet dari alteri. An tenetur Deus creare 
alium Deum?" 

"5 Ibid.: Denique experientia testatur tantam esse rerum in universo imbecillitatem 
et oddevetav, ut nulla solidam habeat ówxpoviv et cum altera ovvégetov vel com- 
pagem. Unde id, nisi quod in nulla inveniri debeat necessitas existendi, et in Deo 
omnipotens illa Libertas sit, qua quaecunque gubernat, ac conservat pro suo libitu, ut 
ostendatur quam differat Creatura a Creatore quoad rationem existendi? 

"6 Leydecker, De veritate pp. 14-5: “Execramur quoque errorem eorum, qui 
Deum ceu animam mundi habent, gentili dementia, que Stoicis praecipue erat pro- 
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Leydecker also briefly touches on the philosophy of Spinoza in two other 
works, dedicated to dissident preachers within the Reformed Church. 
Balthasar Bekker (1634-98) struggled against “popish prejudices” 
in his The World Bewitched.'" Remarkably, he aimed at belief in devils 
and angels, which thwarted the supreme government of God. Leydecker 
discerns a denial of secondary causality that is close to Spinoza: 


Spinoza truly knew God as a general cause of everything. Therefore, he 
did not admit of second causes, as if he were of one feeling with Paul, 
who says that everything is in God and is moved in him, simultaneously 
denying what he had said in his Theological-Political Treatise that God 
and Nature were one and the same thing, as one can see in the 21st Let- 
ter written to Oldenburgius.'* 


pria...universi partes Dei membra esse...nec enim componit, vel componitur Deus 
independens....at si talem insaniam non feramus, multo minus istum furorem, quo 
quidam Mundum ipsum Deum putant, renovato barbarum quasi hoc corpus mundi, 
compositum adeo, esse Deus queat, qui non est, ni sit simplicissimus. Intelligimus 
autem Spinosae blasphemiam, in Preap. Lib. II refutatam. Scilicet home Atheus sub 
nomine Dei latet, ipsique desus est quodquncue vides, quodcunque movetur. Sed refu- 
tat home Gywoc seipsum, dum corpus putat esse indivisibile, independens, etiam a 
partibus, et hinc non compositum, extensum tamen. Quam Philosophiam capiat iste, 
cui ratum est suam mentem excoecare. Miraris ne, lector, nostrum Mathematicum 
fuisse? At bene est quod atheismus non nisi contradictionibus queaet consistere! Sic 
certe probatur aperte Deum esse, cujus cognitione tantum ab dvttAoyiatg possumus 
liberari, et esse immunes a mendaciis." 

u7 Balthasar Bekker, De betoverde wereld, zijnde een grondig onderzoek van't 
gemeen gevoelen aangaande de geesten, derselver aart en vermogen, bewind en bed- 
rijf: als ook ‘tgene de menschen door derselver kracht en gemeenschap doen, 4 vols. 
(Amsterdam, 1691-93). A German reprint including introduction and bibliography 
is present in: Balthasar Bekker, Die bezauberte Welt (1693), ed. Wiep van Bunge [Fre- 
idenker der europäischen Aufklärung. Abt. 1, Texte; Bd. 7] (Stuttgart, 1997). On the 
Bekker Controversy, see also Jonathan Israel, "Ihe Bekker Controversies as a Turn- 
ing Point in the History of Dutch Culture and Thought, Dutch Crossing: a Journal 
for Students of Dutch in Britain 20 (1996), 5-21, Israel, Radical Enlightenment (see 
above, n. 12), pp. 375-91, Michiel Wielema, The March of the Libertines: Spinozists 
and the Dutch Reformed Church (1660-1750) [ReLiC 2] (Hilversum, 2004), pp. 53-78. 
Bekker is often presented as a major representative of the early Enlightenment (also 
in the mentioned works) because he rejected angels and devils, but in fact he saw 
them as “popish” prejudices that were ultimately pagan remains and unfortunately not 
expelled in the purification of the Reformation. So, he was rather a zealous Reformer 
than a secularist. 

ns Melchior Leydecker, De goddelijkheid en waarheid der H. Schriften, te gelijk van 
de Christelijcke Godsdienst, verdeedigd, tegen ‘de Betooverde Weereld' van D. Balthazar 
Bekker (Utrecht, 1692), p. 49. 
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In his letter of 1 December 1675, Spinoza indeed appeals to Acts 17 
and denies that the Theological-Political Treatise is founded upon the 
unity of God and Nature, God being the immanent cause of Nature 
as its effect. Still, Leydecker objects that this insistence upon divine 
causation makes secondary causality void: 


God governs all things he has created in such a way, that they also 
accomplish and execute their own movements.... But this is the error 
of Spinoza, that he denies the distinction between God and creature and 
at the same time the operations of secondary causes, renouncing the 
distinction of first and second causes by his error." 


In 1703, the Reformed minister Frederik Van Leenhof (1647-1712) 
published his Heaven on Earth or a Short and Clear Treatise of True 
and Steadfast Joy. Leydecker reacted with two short treatises, in which 
the true nature of joy and grief is especially discussed.’ Leenhof 
defines joy in Spinozist terms as “a transition from lesser to greater 
perfection... with a peaceful, quiet and contented soul in the eternal 
truth.”!?' Everything happens according to an eternal order, and there- 
fore one has to rest with all that happens.'? Consequently, instead of 
having repentance over sins, one should submit to the will of God that 
ordains everything. Leydecker complains that hereby the accusations 
of Papists, Socinians, and Remonstrants are justified, 


As if we with our doctrine of divine decisions gave the sinner reason of 
pardon, took away grief over sin and made God the author of sin.’” 


Next, Leydecker suggests that Leenhof might have learned from Bek- 
ker that there is properly only one Cause, without acknowledging true 
second causes, and that one wrongly distinguishes divine will into a 
will of decision and a will of law or command, out of which follows 
that all sorrow is unlawful and one has to rest with joy in everything, 


!? Ibid., pp. 67-8. 

12 Melchior Leydecker, Den ingebeelden hemel op der Aarde: beschreven door 
D.F. Leenhof, verdweenen door den waaragtigen Hemel op der Aarde (Utrecht, 1704), 
D. Leenhofs boek, genaamt den Hemel op aarde, strijdende tegen het Christendom en in 
‘t bijsonder de Gereformeerde godsdienst, ontdekt door noodige aanmerkingen (Utrecht, 
1704). On the Leenhof Controversy, see Israel, Radical Enlightenment (see above, n. 12), 
pp. 406-35; Wielema, March of the Libertines (see above, n. 117), pp. 103-32. 

7! Leydecker, Ingebeelde hemel, p. 5. 

122 The terminology of an “eternal order" also occurs in Spinoza's TEI p. 12, Spi- 
noza, Korte geschriften, p. 447. 

12 Leydecker, Ingebeelde hemel, p. 11. 
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even though it is a crime that happened according to Gods will (if there 
can be sin). Just like the distinction of divine will, Leenhof should have 
known how to reconcile actual divine providence with his commands 
and laws, in order to stop the slander. 

In his second treatise, Leydecker presents a summary of Spinoza’s 
opinions, in order to show the similarity of Leenhof’s thoughts." All 
things are but modes of the one Supreme Being and all that happens 
does happen according to a necessary and eternal order, that could 
not possibly be different, and even less, changed. Here upon was his 
morality built, truly, called by some, immorality.’ For it follows that 
there is no distinction between virtue and vice, the only law being the 
eternal order. The highest “virtue” was to rest in the eternal order, and 
the ones neglecting it are not sinning but harming themselves. Con- 
sequently, all imperfection is viewed as a natural impediment and not 
as an ethical or sinful evil. Leydecker complains that Leenhof identi- 
fies the divine order of his decisions with Spinoza’s order of nature. 
Hereby, grief about sin is taken away, because sinners only execute 
the eternal order. Ultimately, sin as such is taken away, since nothing 
happens but that which God has willed. Leenhof unjustly disregards 
the distinction between God’s decision and his command, by which it 
is possible to sin against the law of God and earn his just wrath. 


6.9 CONCLUSION 


Leydecker does not discuss Spinoza’s unknown Short Treatise, but 
discerns the definition of substance in the Ethics as the main issue. 
According to Leydecker, Spinoza’s basic fault is the interpretation of 
the scholastic distinction of substance as existing by itself (per se) and 
accident as existing by something else (per aliud). By excluding all effi- 
cient causality in the definition of substance and ignoring the opposi- 
tion with accidents, Spinoza makes God the only substance and reality 
its proprium, or necessary accident. In fact, the distinction between 
substance and accident and many other scholastic distinctions making 
room for contingency are systematically rooted out. 


124 Leenhofs boek, pp. 5-6. 
25 The Dutch wordplay zedenkunst (art of morals)-zondenkunst (art of immorality) 
is hard to translate in English. 
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Instead, Leydecker argues from the same starting point as Spinoza: 
God’s natural knowledge of the infinite possibilities of his power, but 
Leydecker arrives at the possibility of freely creating contingent sub- 
stances apart from himself. The concept of diminutive being explains 
how creatures are dependent and still distinct from God. Leydecker 
maintains that God as infinite and perfect being is able to produce 
other substances that exist by virtue of him. 

Leydecker even claims that Spinoza was insecure about the founda- 
tion of his own philosophy, being unable to refute the cosmological 
argument that turned upon contingent causation. 

Clearly, Leydecker does not embrace Spinoza as an ally against less 
absolutist positions like the Remonstrants. Although he agrees about 
God’s necessary existence, he firmly rejects a necessitarian divine 
agency, God freely creating contingent substances. He is cautious that 
the Reformed doctrine of divine decisions should not be interpreted 
in a necessitarian way. God’s deciding will does not exclude his will 
of command and our own freedom. So, Spinoza’s eternal order is far 
different from the contingent decisions of God. 


PART II 


ANALYTICAL INQUIRY 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


MODAL LOGIC AND POSSIBLE WORLDS 


7.1 INTRODUCTION 


Seventeenth-century discussions on divine knowledge and will thor- 
oughly employ modal categories like contingency and necessity. In 
fact, the major systematic positions can be distinguished by the way 
they relate modal aspects to divine agency. Since the early twentieth 
century, important developments have been achieved in the study of 
modal logic, enabling us to analyze the involved modal issues more 
exactly.' In this chapter, these tools will be introduced, adopting them 
in subsequent chapters to evaluate the seventeenth-century positions 
and to develop a contemporary analysis of divine agency that takes 
account of its modal aspects. 


7.2 LOGIC 


The rise of modern modal logic cannot be understood without some 
acquaintance with modern logic in general. Modern logic differs from 
previous forms in various important respects, but the most striking 
innovation is the development of symbolic logic as a formal language 
to analyze logical validity. 

The most basic branch of symbolic logic is propositional logic that 
takes propositions as the fundamental units of logical analysis. A prop- 
osition must be distinguished from a state of affairs that “makes” a 


! Modern modal logic begins with the work of C. I. Lewis, who published a Survey 
of Symbolic Logic in 1918, see William Calvert Kneale, Martha Kneale, The Develop- 
ment of Logic, 2th ed. (Oxford, 1975), pp. 548-68. 

? Generally, Frege's Begriffsschrift (1879) is seen as the starting point of modern 
logic, but others credit Leibniz already with the formalization of logic. See Dov M. 
Gabbay, John Woods, Handbook of the History of Logic, 8 vols. (Amsterdam, 2004, 3: 
The Rise of Modern Logic: from Leibniz to Frege. A handsome introduction to symbolic 
logic including basic modal logic is given by: Harry J. Gensler, Introduction to Logic 
(London, 2002). 
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proposition true.’ So, the proposition Socrates sits semantically covers 
the ontological state of affairs that Socrates sits. Moreover, proposi- 
tions connote the meaning of a sentence, that is to say, they are lan- 
guage-independent and mind-independent.* 

Like other languages, the formal language of propositional logic 
has a certain vocabulary and involves a syntax defining rules for the 
use of its symbols and a semantics that interprets its statements.” The 
vocabulary of propositional logic consists of propositional constants, 
variables and five special symbols, the connectives. A particular propo- 
sition is represented by a constant using capital letters of the alphabet, 
whereas variables pictured by lower-case letters (beginning with “p”) 
are used to deal more generally with propositions. The central opera- 
tors in this vocabulary are the connectives of negation, conjunction, 
disjunction, implication, and equivalence, pictured by the symbols 
~, ^, V, >, and <> respectively. These connectives are used to build 
more complex statements whose truth-value is determined solely by 
the truth of its elements. 

The syntax of propositional logic defines the conditions of intro- 
ducing or eliminating connectives. So, for each connective an intro- 
duction-rule can be given, defining how to introduce that connective, 
and an elimination-rule to extract it. Naturally, a strong connective is 
easily eliminated, but hard to introduce and a weak connective easily 
introduced but removed with difficulty. So, the conjunction p ^ q can 
be reduceded easily to p (or q as well), but the disjunction p v q can- 
not be reduced to p. On the other hand, the hypothesis of p makes the 


> Concerning descriptive statements like the ones involved in foreknowledge, a 
so-called correspondence theory of truth is appropriate, requiring an actual correla- 
tion between the truth bearer and the involved state of affairs. The usual objections 
to this theory are not conclusive in this context, since the mental objects of divine 
foreknowledge consist only in constatives, and most objections against the correspon- 
dence theory imply that it cannot do justice to other kinds of illocutions like negative 
propositions or hypothetical ones. See Vincent Brümmer, Theology and Philosophical 
Inquiry: An Introduction (Philadelphia, 1982), pp. 15-8, 170-2. 

* That is, they do not need to be asserted or thought in order to exist. The same 
proposition can be conveyed in different languages or in different wordings in the 
same language. Therefore, propositions are the more proper logical objects and the 
term "propositional logic" is to be preferred to the designation "sentential logic." 

? In most cases, I follow the representation of Bradley and Swartz, see Appendix. 

* In addition, V is the symbol of exclusive disjunction and — of strict implication 
(see below). 
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introduction of a disjunction possible (p v q), but does not allow the 
introduction of a conjunction (p ^ q). 

The semantics of propositional logic is defined in terms of the 
truth-values of sentences. We can determine the truth-value of any 
compound statement if we know the truth-values of the basic compo- 
nents of that sentence. The truth-function of the connectives is eluci- 
dated with the help of truth tables." Propositional logic is two-valued, 
granting two possible truth-values for a proposition—truth or false- 
hood. Moreover, it accepts the law of excluded middle or the law of 
bivalence and consequently requires every proposition to have actual 
truth-value: a proposition is not undetermined, but either true or false. 
Although semantic ambiguity or cognitive clarity allows for different 
levels of soundness and certainty, truth and falsity itself do not admit 
of degrees. Propositional logic therefore is truth-functional, which 
means that logical inference is possible in virtue of the truth or falsity 
of the involved statements themselves.* 

Propositional logic studies the relation between propositions, but 
cannot capture logical aspects of propositions itself. Predicate logic 
enables one to symbolize propositions in a more detailed way. The 
vocabulary consists of individual and property constants and vari- 
ables and two special symbols, the quantifiers.’ Small letters indicate 
individuals (individual constants: a-w; variables: x-z), whereas capital 
letters denote properties (property constants). The logical operators 
of predicate logic are the universal quantifier for “all” (V) and the 


7 The use of the connectives is not equal to their counterparts in natural languages, 
but they are defined by truth-tables: 


P Q Negation Disjunc- Conjunc- Implica- Equivalence Excl. Strict 
~p tion tion tion p©—q__ disjunction implication 
Pvq P^q  p?q pVq pq 
1 1 0 1 1 1 1 0 1 
1 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 
0 1 1 1 0 1 0 1 0 
0 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 1 


* Truth-functional logic is also called extensional, whereas non-truth-functional 
logic like modal logic is called intensional or concept logic. 

? Properties are taken in a general sense, also including relations. Because of the 
central role of quantifiers, this kind of logic is also called quantificational logic. 

10 So, whereas the sentence Suárez is a Jesuit is translated in propositional logic 
simply with a capital letter (P), we use two letters (Js) in predicate logic. 
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existential quantifier for “some” (4).'’ Hereby, predicate logic is able 
to test simple syllogisms that depend on predicative implications. For 
instance, the syllogism: 


(1) All Jesuits are catholic Vx (Jx > Cx) 
(2) Suarez is a Jesuit Js 
(3) Therefore, Suarez is catholic Cs 


is valid because the instance of Suarez is a particular case of the general 
implication noted in (1). 

The syntax of predicate logic defines the introduction and elimina- 
tion of the quantifiers. Again, the elimination of a universal quantifier 
is easy, but its introduction is hard.” The semantics of predicate logic 
is also defined in terms of truth-value, but is much more complex to 
ascertain. 

Modern logic as symbolic logic differs widely from its precursors, but 
the innovation is not merely formal. In modal terms, ancient logic is 
governed by necessity, whereas modern logic builds on contingency.” 
Thus, ancient logic took a maximalist course, departing from evident 
truths and applying the heaviest logical connectives of equivalence and 
exclusive disjunction, whereas modern logic follows a modest course 
by allowing any hypothesis and starting from the weaker connectives 
like disjunction and negation. 


1 These quantifiers again do not equal their counterparts in natural languages. 
Note that V might govern an empty set, all unicorns are white meaning there are 
no unicorns that are not white, which is true even if unicorns do not exist at all. The 
quantifier 3 requires at least one, but does not exclude all, for instance: some people 
are mortal. Being an addition to propositional logic, these symbols can be used in 
combination with connectives. Therefore, the negations of these quantifiers (“no” and 
“not all”) also belong to predicate logic. 

12 So, the proposition all Jesuits are catholic allows for Suárez is catholic, but not the 
other way around. Instead, the existential quantifier is easily introduced, but hardly 
eliminated. The proposition Sudrez is catholic implies some catholic are Jesuit but not 
vice versa. 

13 See Vos, Scotus (see above, ch. 1, n. 16), pp. 194-5, 511-25. The rise of a logica 
modernorum in medieval scholasticism is an important precursor of modern logic. 

14 For instance, the founding father of logic as a philosophical discipline, Par- 
menides, interprets the disjunction in the sense of an exclusive disjunction and an 
implication as an equivalence. In fact, the logical connectives are reduced to V and 
© (the symbols ^, >, and => collapse into an equivalence), whereas a disjunction 
is taken only exclusively. The basic problem of this determinist logic is an absolute 
interpretation of negation. In fact, determinism reduces truthhood to necessity and 
falsehood to impossibility. Hereby, the truth-table of negation is reduced to only one 
possible truth-value, which is logically untenable: 
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The indispensability of modal logic for logic in general is also 
revealed by the nature of implications. Remarkably, this logical opera- 
tor (—) does not have the same truth-function as “if...then” in natu- 
ral languages." An implication simply denies that the consequent is 
false when the antecedent obtains. This results in some paradoxes, for 
instance that a conditional may be true without even the least causal 
connection between the antecedent and consequent or that a false 
antecedent always makes an implication true. In order to overcome 
these paradoxes, C. I. Lewis introduced the strict implication: 


(4) O(p > q)” 


P ~P 
0 1 
Parmenides 


The occurrence of only one possible truth-value betrays an absolute concept of neces- 
sary truth. Accordingly, only an exclusive disjunction remains, affirming the necessity 
of the one and the impossibility of the other. Likewise, the connectives of conjunction 
and implication are swallowed by the equivalence, because only for contingent truth 
it makes sense to distinguish them. Scholastic theology developed the notion of logi- 
cal possibility, granting two truth-values for both p and ~p, since both are possible, 
although only one can be realized. Therefore, Vos has called theology an extended 
theory of negation, the irreducible character of contingency being demonstrated by 
the proper understanding of negation and the other possible logical connectives. The 
structure of power to the opposite is most clear in the negation and disjunction, but 
the other connectives can be reduced to them (p ^ q = ~(~p v ~q); p> q=~pv q 
poq=~(-(-p v q) v ~(p v ~q)). Therefore, it is not pointless to say that basic logic 
builds on contingency. See Vos, Kennis en noodzakelijkheid. Een kritische analyse van 
het absolute evidentialisme in wijsbegeerte en theologie [Dissertationes Neerlandicae 
Ser. theologica 5] (Kampen, 1981), pp. 2-8, 85-7, 257-8. 


P ~P 
1 


1 0 


Scholasticism 

5 See n. 7. 

15 For instance, If a tomato is blue, Suarez is a Dominican. The implication obtains 
independent of the falsity of the consequent. 

7 The box (O) represents the necessity operator. Lewis introduced a fishhook as 
symbol for this kind of implication in his classic article: C. I. Lewis, ‘Implication and 
the Algebra of Logic,’ Mind 21 (1912), 522-31. Frege initially dismissed modal dis- 
tinctions as irrelevant to his purpose, but Lewis' reconstruction of modal logic started 
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This conditional requires a logical connection in the sense that it is 
impossible that the consequent is false when the antecedent obtains. 
The truth of q is thus not sufficient here, and this definition of impli- 
cation reveals that even the most basic propositional logic cannot do 
without modal logic.'? Since sound theological reasoning also requires 
some modal logic, we now turn to its basic features. 


7.3 Mopnar Logic 


Modal logic studies the logical features of necessity, possibility, impos- 
sibility, and related concepts.? Modal logic adds a necessity operator 
and a possibility operator, pictured by the symbols 0 and 9 respec- 
tively: 


(5) Op It is necessary that p. 
(6) Op It is possible that p. 


As said in 1.5, necessity and possibility are taken here in a logical 
sense." Logical necessity means that it is self-contradictory to be 


with his work on the strict implication, see Kneale, Development of Logic (see above, 
n. 1), pp. 548-68, G. E. Hughes, M. J. Cresswell, A New Introduction to Modal Logic 
(London, 1996), pp. 193-209. 

18 Still, the material implication has its own worth, and its second paradox reveals 
how important it is to avoid falsehood, because from something false anything can 
be derived. 

? This definition is borrowed from: Prior, ‘Modal Logic.’ The basic handbook of 
modal logic is: Hughes, Cresswell, New Introduction (see above, n. 17). A less techni- 
cal introduction is given by: Kenneth Konyndyk, Introductory Modal Logic (Notre 
Dame, 1986). 

? [n the history of philosophy, the chronological, ontological, logical, and psycho- 
logical analysis are the most dominant interpretations of modality, as pictured in the 
ensuing scheme. 


Interpretations chronological Ontological/real logical psychological 
of Modality Aristotle scholastic scholastic Descartes 
Impossible never true non-causable self-repugnant inconceivable 
Possible sometimes true causable non-repugnant conceivable 
Necessary always true self-subsistent ^ self-implied self-evident 


Both the temporalism of Aristotle and the psychologism of Descartes are untenable. 
On the one hand, many things are possible that are never actualized, on the other 
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denied, whereas logical possibility denotes that it is not self-contradic- 
tory to affirm. These logical definitions imply that the weak and strong 
operator can be defined in terms of each other: 


(7) Op e ~O-p Def?! 


In addition, contingency can be defined as being possible without 
being necessary, that is to say, as being possible to be or not to be.” 
Impossibility is rendered as ~0p.” 

Just like other kinds of symbolic logic, modal logic comprises a 
syntax that governs the use of these operators and a semantics that 
interprets its statements. In contrast with propositional and predicate 
logic, modal logic is not truth-functional: p does not imply Op and p 
cannot be inferred from Op.” Necessity and possibility are modes of 
truth (hence the term modal logic). Therefore, the syntactical rules are 
interpreted in a specifically modal semantics of possible worlds. 


7.3.1 A Syntax of Modal Logic: the System S; 


Logicians have developed various syntaxes or systems for modal logic, 
depending on the interpretation of necessity and possibility. These 
systems are distinguished by the axioms they suppose.” Since neces- 
sity is taken as primitive, the axioms primarily define the properties 
of necessity. Again, these syntactical axioms govern the introduction 
and elimination of modal notions. The most basic axiom presents an 


hand it was thought inconceivable that the earth should be round by most contempo- 
raries of Descartes, though it is clearly possible. Therefore, scholastic as well as mod- 
ern modality takes a logical approach. Concerning divine agency, this can be extended 
to an ontological approach in ch. 9. 

1 This implies also Op €» ~0~p. See G. E. Hughes, M. J. Cresswell, A Companion 
to Modal Logic (London, 1984), 3. The abbreviation "Def" is used to indicate a logical 
definition. 

? (Op ^ O~p). This modern definition of contingency does not include actuality, 
like the scholastic one (p ^ 0~p). 

?5 That is to say, the possibility of not obtaining (0~p) is different from the impos- 
sibility of obtaining (~9p). 

*4 There is some obvious truth-function in modal logic, Op implying p and p imply- 
ing Op, as we will see. Even in these instances, however, possible world semantics 
clarifies why they are valid. 

?^ Axioms are underived formulas for which no justification is provided within the 
system. Conversely, theorems are formulas derived from axioms or other theorems. 
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introduction rule for necessity: necessity may only be introduced when 
it follows from what is itself necessary: 


K: 0 (p > q) > (Gp > ug) 


This axiom is called the principle of distributivity of necessity, stating 
that necessity is only distributive within strict implications between 
necessary states of affairs. The weakest modal system K derives its 
name from this axiom, being constituted by standard propositional 
logic and K.” This axiom is also the foundation of virtually all other 
modal systems and reflects the basic difference in the medieval distinc- 
tion between the necessity of the consequence and the consequent. So, 
modern modal logic shares the same basis as scholastic logic!” In K, 
the operators O and 9 behave very much like the quantifiers V (all) 
and d (some).?? 

Since K does not present an elimination rule for the necessity opera- 
tor, it is generally augmented with: 


T: Op > p 


into a basic modal system T.? This system assumes that whatever 
is necessary actually obtains, but additionally implies that all factual 
states of affairs are possible (p — 9 p).'? So, T presents an elimination 
rule for the necessity operator and an introduction rule for the pos- 
sibility operator (again, the strong operator is easily removed and the 
weak one easily introduced)?! 


^ Hughes and Cresswell provide nine theorems that follow from K and define 
conjunctions and disjunctions with respect to necessity and possibility, see Hughes, 
Cresswell, New Introduction (see above, n. 17), pp. 24-38. 

7 Note that K is not formulated as O (p > q) > Og. 

? For example, the definition of © from 4 mirrors the equivalence of 4xA with 
~Vx~A in predicate logic. Furthermore, O(A ^ B) entails OA ^ OB and vice versa; 
while OA v OB entails O(A v B), but not vice versa. This reflects the patterns exhibited 
by the universal quantifier: Vx(A ^ B) entails VxA ^ VxB and vice versa, while 3xA v 
3xB entails 4x(A v B) but not vice versa. This correspondence between quantifiers and 
modal operators is the clue to possible worlds semantics, as will appear. 

? This system builds on K, not invalidating any inferences of K, but only enabling 
to prove more. 

? This is proved in: Ibid. p. 42. 

3! Konyndyk extensively treats the introduction and elimination rules of both 
modal operators, and presents O(p > q) > (Op > 9q) as the elimination rule for 
possibility. Yet, he admits that it is rather a way of transmitting possibility instead of 
eliminating it, Konyndyk, Introductory Modal Logic (see above, n. 19), p. 39. 
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T suffices for the introduction and elimination of the single modal 
operators, but it does not properly govern the iteration, or repetition 
of modal operators.” In other words, it does not explain whether 
something necessary is necessarily necessary or only accidentally so. 
The most important iteration axioms are: 


4: Op > P 
5: Op > O0p 


S, is the system that results from adding 4 to T, whereas S; adds 5 to 
it.? These axioms assert that necessity and possibility are not acciden- 
tally attributed, but are essentially and invariably so. This seems to be 
a rather obscure triviality, but actually tries to explain the nature of 
possibility and necessity. In accordance with the principle of distribu- 
tivity of necessity, necessity is something inherent and not something 
that might happen to be externally imposed. Hence, states of affairs 
cannot start or cease to be possible or necessary, and modality should 
not be interpreted in terms of temporality. In an S; model, therefore, 
contingency is synchronic.^* 

The system S; is the most commonly accepted one today.” Yet, 
the modal axioms K, T, and 5 are not arbitrarily chosen, but render 
the most complete explanation of necessity and possibility.” Instead, 


32 T does provide an elimination rule for iterated necessity and an introduction rule 
for iterated possibility, but these do not embody all required reduction laws. 

55 In fact, 4 is derivable from 5, as Hughes and Cresswell have proved, Hughes, 
Cresswell, New Introduction (see above, n. 17), p. 58. So, in $34 is not an axiom, but 
a theorem. 

% See Eef Dekker, Middle Knowledge [Studies in Philosophical Theology 20] (Lou- 
vain, 2000), p. 17. In S4 a string of operators of the same kind can be replaced by that 
operator; in Ss, strings containing both boxes and diamonds are equivalent to the last 
operator in the string. 

3 According to William and Martha Kneale, the theses and rules of S; “suffice for 
the reconstruction of the whole of logic as that is commonly understood," Kneale, 
Development of Logic (see above, n. 1), p. 563. Bradley and Swartz claim that any alter- 
native system contains indefensible explications of implication, consistency, possibility 
and necessity, Raymond Bradley, Norman Swartz, Possible Worlds. An Introduction to 
Logic and Its Philosophy (Oxford, 1979), p. 205. Many logicians who advocate S;as the 
best explanation of logical necessity agree that other kinds of necessity, for instance in 
deontic logic (logic applied to ethics) require different axioms. 

?* Logicians generally judge logical systems by their soundness (if the system claims 
to prove something is true, it really is true) and completeness (if something really is 
true, the system is capable of proving it). Proving the soundness and completeness of 
S; is quite complex, but done to some extent by: Hughes, Cresswell, New Introduc- 
tion (see above, n. 17), pp. 51-3, Bradley, Swartz, Possible Worlds (see above, n. 35), 
pp. 220-7, Kneale, Development of Logic (see above, n. 1), pp. 548-68. Hughes and 
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denying 5 results in a confusing modal logic, since if necessity and 
possibility are not necessarily thus, something necessary might be 
contingent and something possible even impossible.” Therefore, the 
system S; is adopted here. 


7.3.2 A Semantics of Modal Logic: Possible Worlds 


The meaning of modal propositions is signified by possible worlds 
semantics. Since modal logic studies modes of truth that do not 
amount to being actually true or false, apparently variants for actu- 
ality are involved. These different scenarios are depicted by possible 
worlds.’ 


Cresswell illustrate the completeness of S; by figuring all possible reduction laws: (R1) 
Op «€» Op, (R2) Op > Oop, (R3) Op €» 90p, (R4) Op €» Cop. Now, T contains one 
half of each of these equivalences (the implications D0p > Op, Op > Op and 0p > 
Op, and p — Op), so the arrows the other way around should be added. Now, 
(4) and (5) are two of these (R4a and Rla); 00p — Op (R3a) is derivable from (4) and 
(4) and np — Op (R2a) can be derived from (5). So, S; is the most complete system 
(proofs are given by Hughes and Cresswell, New Introduction, pp. 51-3). 

37 The denial of 5 implies that something possible might be impossible: 


(1) -(6p > 0p) [~5] 

(2) Op A ~O0p [(1) x >, E] 

(3) Op a ~~0~0p [(2) x Def à] 
Op ^ 0~0p [(3) x ~E] 


However, something cannot be possible and impossible simultaneously (although it 
might be contingent: possible to obtain or not to obtain), therefore 5 seems indis- 
pensable. Moreover, 5 implies 4, and the denial of 4 implies that something necessary 
might be contingent: 


(1) ~ (Op > Oop) [~4] 

(2) Op ^ ~OOp [(1) x —, E] 

(3) pa~ [(2) x T (Op > p)] 

(4) p^--0-p [(3) x Def 0] 
p^9-p [(4) x ~E] 


The conclusion portrays the definition of contingency. Both proofs work quite analo- 
gous. The denial of an implication can be eliminated by a conjunction of the anteced- 
ent and a denial of the consequent (compare truth-tables). In the first proof, axiom T 
is used, whereas both proofs use the definition of necessity as ~~, and consequently 
eliminate the double negation. These claims might be more intelligible with the help 
of possible worlds semantics, and will be discussed below more extensively. 

** Joshua Hoffman, Gary S. Rosenkrantz, The Divine Attributes [Exploring the Phi- 
losophy of Religion 2] (Oxford, 2002), p. 81, distinguish a conceptualist, combinato- 
rial, abstracts world and a concrete worlds model and opt themselves for an abstracts 
world model. According to this model, a possible world is an abstract entity or a 
maximal conjunction of consistent propositions. The basic idea of the combinatorial 
approach to modality is to conceptualize a possible world as a possible combination of 
universals (properties, attributes) and individuals (particulars). The basic problem of 
the combinatorial approach is to distinguish in a noncircular way between two sorts 
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Alvin Plantinga has defined possible worlds in terms of maximal 
states of affairs. The metaphor of a world suggests extension in space 
and time, and embracing many different states of affairs. For the sake 
of clarity, only time-indexed or non-transient states of affairs enter 
into the construction of possible worlds.” Time-indexing specifies the 
moment in question when a proposition obtains.? In 1600, Suárez was 
a Jesuit, and consequently Suárez' being a Jesuit (p) is true at that time. 
Still, the time-indexed proposition pt, is true, not only at the moment 
t; Suárez actually was a Jesuit, but also beforehand and afterwards. 
Now, these non-transient states of affairs can be combined to possible 
worlds as a kind of all-embracing state of affair. For any state of affairs 
S, such a complete or maximal state of affairs includes S or precludes 
S.“ So, in any world, every possible state of affairs is either actualized 
or non-actualized. 

Possible worlds can be grasped in more detail by set theory." A 
possible world W is the set of all states of affairs that are included in 
W. A set is conventionally denoted by capital letters and thought of 
as any collection of objects, called the members (or elements) of the 
set. We say that a is a member of B (in symbols a € B), or that the 
set B contains a as its element. The elements of a set can be anything, 
including other sets. 


of combinations—the possible ones and the impossible ones. In order to achieve this, 
one has to impose non-modal constraints on the combinations. 

® See John L. Pollock, ‘Plantinga on Possible Worlds,’ in: Alvin Plantinga, ed. James 
E. Tomberlin, Peter van Inwagen [Profiles 5] (Dordrecht, 1985), pp. 121-44, there 122. 
Propositions are usually called time-indexed and states of affairs (non-)transient. 

? The immutability of divine foreknowledge and the change of history can be har- 
monized by time-indexing: both at to, t; and t; God knows that Socrates sits at t, 
whereas the philosopher might have walked or even did not exist at all at t; and tz. 

^ Alvin Plantinga, The Nature of Necessity (Oxford, 1974), p. 45. 

2 Plantinga illustrates his concepts of inclusion and preclusion with rather deduc- 
tive examples. States of affairs imply some others and preclude some different ones. 
By defining maximal states of affairs in these terms, the consistency of worlds is justly 
safeguarded. Yet, the consistency of worlds rather consists in the mutual coherence 
of the states of affairs that are part of a world instead of this maximal state of affairs 
itself including or precluding them. I define worlds more neutrally as sets of states 
of affairs, taking inclusion and preclusion in the sense of obtaining or not obtaining 
(in the Plantingain sense) in a given set. Yet, these sets have to be consistent as well. 
Plantinga introduces a book on a world W as a set of propositions true in W, but does 
not employ set theory. Like symbolic logic, set theory is a modern invention, origi- 
nating with Georg Cantor (1845-1918). For a concise introduction in set theory, see 
Patrick Suppes, Introduction to Logic, 18th ed. (New York, 1999), Part 2. 
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Set theory and propositional logic bear much resemblance in their 
treatment, respectively, of sets and propositions. Membership in set 
theory is comparable with truthfulness in propositional logic. In this 
respect, the connectives of propositional logic have similar equivalents 
in set theory to construct new sets from existing ones. Thus, an exclu- 
sion (a ¢ B) corresponds with negation (~p), a union of two sets (A 
U B) resembles the disjunction and an intersection (A r^ B) runs par- 
allel with the conjunction.? Inclusion of a subset within another set 
resembles the implication: B c C implies that any member of B is also 
an element of C (B > C). An equivalence relation (B <> C) applies 
between equal sets (B c C).“ 


P: Possibility 


Q 


ee I: Impossibility 


Fig. 9: The modal sets N (Necessity), P (Possibility), and I (Impossibility) 


Defining modality in terms of membership, modal set theory basically 
covers three distinct modal sets, the set of all necessary, all possible, 
and all impossible states of affairs {N, P, I}. Hereby, states of affairs 
are distributed into separate modal sets on account of their modal 
properties. Since the modal aspects are rendered into membership of 
a certain set, these states of affairs themselves are included without 
their modal properties. The overarching set of these sets is called the 
model system. 

As pictured above, the necessary is a subset of the possible. Recall- 
ing the modal definitions in terms of repugnancy, the necessary 


5 A union (A U B) contains all elements that are members of either A or B (or 
both); so something is a member of the union when being part of one of its disjoints, 
just like the disjunction is true when one of its disjuncts is true. Instead, an element 
has to be included both by A and B to be a member of the intersection, just as the 
truth of a conjunction requires that both conjuncts obtain. 

^ Just like the equivalence relation is a "double implication," namely towards both 
sides, so the relation between equal sets is a “double” inclusion (B c C A C c B). 
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(self-contradiction being denied) is definitely possible as well (not self- 
contradiction being affirmed). The necessary and the impossible are 
complement sets that match exactly and mutually exclude each other 
by virtue of being related to the same states of affairs. So, the neces- 
sary state of affairs q (e.g. a triangle’s having 180°) excludes ~q. Now, 
the set of possibility is far bigger, and also contains pairs of opposites. 
Remarkably, the contingent is not a separate set, but can be imagined 
as the relative complement of P-N. So, the contingent is the possible 
that is not necessary. The members of these modal sets are states of 
affairs or propositions.'6 Since a proposition represents a state of affair, 
it is all the same whether we define membership in ontological or epis- 
temological terms, but the realistic terminology of worlds and states of 
affairs justly stresses the real character of these sets. 


WO: Aeterna 
Necessity | 
/ 


Impossibility 


W4: Eden 


Fig. 10: World-system with various possible worlds within the modal 
categories of possibility, necessity, and impossibility 


5 In set theory, a relative complement of a given set A in B is the set of all elements 
which are members of B, but not members of A (also called the set theoretic difference 
of B and A and denoted by B—A). Viewing N and I as elements of an overarching set 
U (Unchangeable), both are a relative complement of each other in U or simply a(n 
absolute) complement of each other. 

‘6 [n his discussion of possible worlds, Plantinga distinguishes worlds and books on 
these worlds and describes them respectively in terms of states of affairs and proposi- 
tions about these states of affairs, Plantinga, Nature of Necessity (see above, n. 41), 
pp. 44-6. 
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Possible worlds can be depicted within the threefold modal model sys- 
tem {N, P, I}. This model system of all possible worlds is called the 
world-system W. Six different possible worlds are depicted here for 
the sake of explanation, although the actual world-system contains an 
infinity of worlds. Now, this figure reveals several aspects of possible 
worlds semantics. 

First, a possible world is a maximal state of affairs by virtue of 
including some and precluding other states of affairs." The set W, con- 
tains the elements that are included, and its complement in the world- 
system (W-W,) is precluded within that particular possible world. 
Consequently, neither the world-system as a whole nor the modal set 
P is a possible world itself. Naturally, all impossible states of affairs 
are precluded in any possible world, precisely because they are impos- 
sible. So, no element of I is a member of any possible world. Likewise, 
some possibilities exclude others, and therefore even a maximal state 
of affairs necessarily precludes some possible states of affairs by vir- 
tue of including their opposites.?^ This means that possible worlds are 
consistent subsets of P. 

Second, the modal set N is a possible world, indeed the tiniest pos- 
sible world. Let us call this particular world W, Aeterna. Since con- 
tingent states of affairs possibly do exist or do not exist, it is logically 
possible that no contingent states of affairs obtain at all. In Aeterna, 
only necessary states obtain, so in this world a triangle has 180°, God 
exists and all creatures’ being finite obtains. Nevertheless, Aeterna does 
not contain contingent entities like creatures or material triangles, the 
only necessary entity being God himself. Since contingent entities are 
the core of contingent states of affairs, this possible world precludes 
all contingent states of affairs. Still, Aeterna includes necessary truths 
about contingent entities and states of affairs. Necessity being defined 
as something self-contradictory to be denied, no necessary state of 
affairs can be precluded within Aeterna and consequently no possible 
world can be smaller than N. Aeterna is also the invariable heart of all 
other possible worlds. There are many possible worlds, but only the 
contingent realm causes their variance. 


^ Symbolically, for any world W is valid: Vp > p e W V -p e W. 
^ Contingent states of affairs like Suárez being a Jesuit or being not a Jesuit are both 
possible, yet they cannot obtain simultaneously within one world. 
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Third, an infinity of possible worlds can be imagined by extending 
sets in various ways beyond N. So, W, is a world that is only slightly 
extended beyond Aeterna, for instance a world without any living 
beings, only containing space and one galaxy of stars. In W,, God has 
actualized contingent entities by a free act of creation, consequently 
accomplishing contingent states of affairs. Yet, he has realized only 
a few of infinite possibilities, leaving others unactualized. Now, the 
factual world is one of many possible worlds. Calling this world W, 
Actua, all members of this set are facts, that is to say, Actua includes 
all states of affairs that factually obtain. Instead, W; is a world that 
closely resembles Actua, most states of affairs obtaining in W; being 
also factually the case. Moreover, both worlds are equally extensive. 
So, some facts in Actua are lacking in W;, whereas others are in W, 
without being in Actua. For instance, in this world, Jonathan succeeds 
the throne of his father Saul, and being an obedient king, God prom- 
ises the Messiah to be born from his offspring. W, is a world that is 
widely different from Actua, hardly any contingent event coinciding in 
both worlds. This world might be an eternal garden of Eden, in which 
no sin occurs, all people being saints. W; contains elements both of 
our vale of tears W, and the bliss of paradisial W,, only some people 
being stained by sin. These examples are only a few of the infinite ways 
reality could have been, reflecting countless possible worlds. 

Fourth, the modal aspects of states of affairs are clarified by the 
world-system as a whole, rather than by membership of a particular 
world. Quantification of states of affairs over possible worlds enables 
to make modal logic truth-functional by viewing the various modal 
aspects as different extents of membership. Thus, something is impos- 
sible if it obtain in no possible world, possible if it obtain in some 
possible world, contingent if it obtain in some possible world, but 
not in all, and necessary if it obtain in every possible world.” Thus, 
the membership of a possible world indeed reveals the possibility of 
a given state of affairs, but in order to indicate further modal aspects 
the whole world-system has to be taken into account. In this way, the 
relation of an individual and its attributes can also be explained: an 


? [n sum, respectively: ~Op p ¢ IW, 0p o p € AW, (Op A O~p) © (pe JW ^ 
~p € JW), and Op © p e VW. Here the analogy between predicate and modal logic 
appears: to speak of a proposition as necessarily true is to invoke a universal quantifier 
over worlds, to speak of a proposition as possibly true is to appeal to an existential 
quantifier over worlds. 
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attribute P is then and only then essential for a, if a has P in every 
possible world in which it exists. So, a does not have to exist in all 
worlds, but in every world in which he exists, he also has this property. 
Instead, an accidental property is possessed in some but not all worlds 
in which a exists. 

Fifth, mapping possible worlds within a world-system supposes the 
system S;. Brian Leftow uses the example of a jigsaw puzzle to illus- 
trate the world-invariance of possibility and necessity expressed by 
S;.° When two pieces are factually put together, they can always be 
put together, even if the rest of the puzzle changes. Likewise, if a state 
of affairs p obtains in one possible world, it is possible in every other 
possible world, even in worlds in which p does not obtain.” 


Fig. 11: The essential and invariable character of modal truth: a possibility 
is necessarily a possibility 


The necessary character of necessity and possibility can be conceived 
more precisely by world-indexing propositions.” Plantinga defines 
world-indexed properties as: 


A property P is world-indexed if and only if either (1) there is a property 
Q and a world W such that for any object x and world W*, x has P in 


5 Brian Leftow, Time and Eternity [Cornell Studies in the Philosophy of Religion] 
(Ithaca, 1991), pp. 13-4. 

5! The involved pieces are a subject and a property combining into a state of 
affairs. 

? Plantinga developed the concept of world-indexed propositions, see Plantinga, 
Nature of Necessity (see above, n. 41), pp. 62-5. Just as time-indexing enables one to 
discuss temporal aspects more precisely by relating it to the time-scale as a whole, 
world-indexing helps to analyze modal aspects by assessing the involved state of affairs 
within the world-system as a whole. 
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W* if and only if x exists in W* and W includes x’s having Q, or (2) P 
is the complement of a world-indexed property.” 


This complex definition supposes a simple property Q, say, Cain’s lov- 
ing Abel. Q obtains in Eden (W in Plantinga’s terms), but sadly in 
the actual world (W* in Plantinga's terms) Cain envied and hated his 
brother. So, Q does not obtain in Actua, but Cain does exist there 
and still possesses the world-indexed property P or Q ws.4 The point 
of world-indexing is that something actual in one world is possible 
in all: although Cain did not love Abel, there is a world in which he 
does, and this is visible in Actua by Cain’s actual, but world-indexed 
property P.” So, for any simple state of affairs p, its world-indexed 
counterpart obtains in all worlds of the system, including the world 
in which p obtains. This corresponds with the modal axioms 5 (p> 
Op) and (p Op). Hence, within the world-system every possibility 
is necessarily a possibility. 

Likewise, the necessity of necessary states of affairs can be explained. 
If q obtains in all possible worlds, then the proposition that q is true 
in every world also applies within every world. So, Oq is part of every 
world, implying 00q. 

Sixth, Actua differs from other possible worlds in a non-modal sense 
only. Its singularity consists in the factuality of its states of affairs, 
being the only “real” world.* Instead, all other worlds are mental con- 
structions to illuminate modal aspects of reality and to clarify what is 
even more possible, although it does not exist. So, saying there is a 


5 Ibid., p. 63. 

* The first requisite in Plantinga's definition links a world-indexed property to a 
simple property: if a subject has a simple property in one world, it has the world- 
indexed one in all others in which it exists. The second requisite in Plantinga's defini- 
tion concerns the relation of world-indexed properties themselves: the complement 
of a world-indexed property is necessarily world-indexed itself. So, the complement 
of Cain's loving Abel in Eden is not Cain's not loving Abel, but either Cain's not loving 
Abel in Eden or in Actua. 

5 In virtue of his actualism, Plantinga considers world-indexed properties to be 
essential, but a stricter semantical approach in terms of propositions or states of affairs 
implies that even in worlds in which Cain does not exist, it is true that Cain loves 
his brother in Eden. Obviously, non-existent essences cannot have attributes, but in 
a world in which Cain does not exist, it is possible that he exists, and his possible 
essence does have both the attribute of being actual (not factual) and loving Abel in 
Eden, which enables a world-indexed proposition in every other world, thus making 
them necessary (Plantinga's usage violates modal axiom 5). 

5° So, Something is true if and only if it is true in Actua (p €» p € W3), and false if 
and only if it is false in Actua (~p €» p ¢ W3). 
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possible world in which Suarez is a Dominican indicates that his “real” 
Jesuitness is not an essential property like his humanity. Yet, within 
the world-system all worlds are equally real in the sense that they all 
convey actual possibilities. Only the possibilities included in Actua, 
however, are factually actualized. 

Seventh, within a world-system, the modal axioms can be imagined 
as constituting several accessibility relations between worlds." The 
accessibility relation R holds between worlds W and W' if and only 
if W’ is possible given the facts of W. Now, at least the members of a 
factual world are possible, so any world is an alternative for itself, the 
relation being reflective. T expresses this reflexivity by indicating that 
necessity implies actuality. Since Op means that p is an element of any 
alternative W' of W, and T expresses that a set W containing Lip also 
includes p, this means that W is an alternative for itself. In this way, T 
guarantees that a world is a consistent set: if the necessity of p would 
allow for ~p, W might contain ~p and not be an alternative for itself. 


Gag a Riteflexive 


Fig. 12: Reflexivity constituted by the modal axiom T 


Axiom 4 holds that membership of Op within a set W precludes 
~Up as an element in whatever alternative W? of W. All alternatives 
W’ containing Op, in turn the alternatives W” of W contain p. This 
means that the alternatives W" function as alternatives for W as well, 
the accessibility relation being transitive. In this way, 4 guarantees 
necessity by safeguarding that necessary states of affairs obtain in all 
possible worlds. 


* In relation theory, a relation between a and b (Rab) is reflexive if Rab > Raa (e.g. 
being as tall as), transitive if (Rab ^ Rbc) — Rac (e.g. being taller than), and symmet- 
ric if Rab — Rba (e.g. being married to). A concise introduction in relation theory 
is given by: Howard Kahane, Paul Tidman, Logic and Philosophy, 7th ed. (Belmont, 
1995), 208-11. 
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Wx Lp — LILIp 


Fig. 13: Transitivy constituted by the modal axiom 4 


R: transitive 


Axiom 5 assumes that membership of Op within a set W precludes ~Op 
in any alternative W’. All alternatives containing Op, W itself in turn 
can function as alternative for them, the accessibility relation running 
both sides. The accessibility relation between possible worlds is thus 
an equivalence relation, implying that all possible worlds are alterna- 
tive maximal states of affairs. Only one of them can be factual (which 
is indeed Actua), but the other ones are real alternatives for it, which 
convey actual possibilities. In this way, 5 guarantees possibility by safe- 
guarding possible states of affairs to remain possible in all possible 
worlds. 


R: symmetric 


EDE 


Fig. 14: Symmetry constituted by the modal axiom 5 


Thus, the internal consistency of possible worlds and the consistency 
of (necessity and possibility within) the world-system requires S.. 


7.4 CONCLUSION: MODAL LOGIC AND THEOLOGY 


Modern modal logic with its symbolic language and possible world 
semantics delivers a framework to evaluate the various seventeenth- 
century conceptions of divine agency, which all have a clear modal 
structure. In the next chapter, these historical positions will be ana- 
lyzed and evaluated, and subsequently, chapter nine presents a con- 
temporary model. There, it will also appear that logical possibilities 
are not merely mental categories without theological concern. Since 
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God’s omnipotence is often defined in logical terms as relating to 
everything that is logically possible, the world-system can be imag- 
ined as the domain of divine omnipotence and his other faculties. It 
is not accidental that modal logic originally developed within system- 
atic theology, precisely in the context of the model of divine agency.* 
Theology needs possible worlds semantics to give a consistent account 
of divine agency and creation. Moreover, modern modal logic cannot 
even properly exist without its theological roots: 


Only recently, possible worlds exist as if God did not exist (etsi Deus 
non daretur): in symbolic logic. However, even the secular employment 
of this concept cannot deny its problematic use, when it reflects on the 
conditions and possibilities of such terminological usage. It is even ques- 
tionable whether a modern concept of possibility and consequently also 
modern modal logic can be imagined at all without its theological pre- 
cursors. In any case, the supposed concept of opposite possibilities is, as 
we have seen, just a fruit of Christian theology of creation.” 


Or in Leydecker’s terms, without divine decision either fate or fortune 
results. 


5 Not only Scotus has formulated synchronic contingency in this context, but as 
Ramelow has shown, the rise of possible worlds semantics until Leibniz was also driven 
by the need to relate divine and human agency, Tilman Ramelow, Gott, Freiheit, Welten- 
wahl: der Ursprung des Begriffes der besten aller móglichen Welten in der Metaphysik 
der Willensfreiheit zwischen Antonio Perez S.J. (1599-1649) und G.W. Leibniz (1646- 
1716) [Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History 72] (Leiden, 1997), p. 75: "Der Begriff 
móglicher Welten ergibt sich im Kontext des góttlichen Vorherwissens.” 

5 Ibid., p. 472. 

6 See 1.5, n. 83. 
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CONSISTENCY OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY THOUGHT 
MODAL ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 


8.1 INTRODUCTION 


Modal analysis was commonplace in seventeenth-century theology and 
philosophy. Recent possible worlds semantics enables a more detailed 
analysis of the involved modal aspects than ever before. Nowadays, 
however, only some advocates of middle knowledge have adopted the 
innovations of modal logic for their own arguments.' In this chapter, 
we will analyze and evaluate the major systematic positions of seven- 
teenth-century thought with the help of possible worlds semantics. In 
the analysis, recent interpretations of these positions and their modal 
nature will also be discussed.’ 

The five historical models of divine agency relate necessity and con- 
tingency differently to divine knowledge and will. Modal logic reveals 
that there are not merely gradual or minor differences of opinion at 
stake. Suárez! intuitionist model, Episcopius’ regulative model, Des- 
cartes' omnipotence model, and Spinoza's plenitude model all mod- 
ify the common Scotist model that was embraced by the Reformed 
because they dismissed it as simply impossible. Whereas the Jesuits 
and Remonstrants fear determinism from the crucial function of 
divine willing, Descartes and Spinoza even maximalize divine agency. 


! See 11.4.1. Recent modal analysis of theological topics is largely confined to phi- 
losophy of religion, which bears in many respects more resemblance to scholastic 
theology than modern systematic theology. An interesting exception is: Dirk Evers, 
Gott und mögliche Welten: Studien zur Logik theologischer Aussagen über das Mögliche 
[Religion in Philosophy and Theology 20] (Tübingen, 2006). Evers, however, intro- 
duces with Eberhard Jüngel additional modal categories to relate God and modality, 
like “more than necessary," whereas he seems to reckon “common” possibility and 
necessity in Cartesian fashion as relative possibility and necessity: it is so for us, since 
God has willed it to be thus. 

? Recent Molinism is not confined to interpretation, but actually represents new 
defenses of this position. Therefore, some of it will be discussed separately in 11.4.1. 
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Apart from the theological consequences involved, are these adapta- 
tions logically possible? 


8.2 JESUIT THOUGHT 


Suarez presents a new approach to divine foreknowledge. Extensively 
discussing prevalent theories, the leading Jesuit sees need to adapt 
them. Also the dominant Scotist model is revised, since its concept of 
divine will determining the truth-value of future contingents is dis- 
missed as repugnant to their contingency, or at least to human free- 
dom. The introduction of conditional knowledge is deemed to deliver 
a solution, but does it? 


8.2.1 Analysis 


Suarez starts his treatise on conditional knowledge with an enquiry 
of simple foreknowledge, enabling him to apply these insights also to 
conditional knowledge. He uses a strict object-subject scheme, first 
discussing determinate truth-value within the object and then the 
mode of knowledge in the divine subject. 

Suarez grounds (conditional) knowledge in the determinate truth- 
value of (conditionally) future contingent propositions. He presents a 
logical and a chronological argument for their truth: from any pair of 
contradicting propositions, necessarily one is true because both can- 
not obtain, and once something actually appears to happen, it already 
possessed the corresponding truth-value from eternity.’ Suarez’ logical 
argument amounts to: 


(1) Gà (aWs V a~Ws) > a~Ws 


In the case of the first temptation, Adam will stand or Adam will sin 
and both cannot be true.* Hence, both have determinate truth-value, 
the one being true and the other false, and God knows this. The ante- 


> Actually, Suárez discusses these arguments for simple foreknowledge, but he 
accepts them also for conditional knowledge. See 3.2.1, n. 17 and 18. 

^ Since the act of will of Adam is discussed, I have symbolized it as aWs, although 
the fact of his standing or sinning might also be represented simply as Sa or ~Sa, as 
is more proper in the case of possible worlds, see below. 
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cedent combines the contingency of a pair of opposite possibilities 
with the necessity of having determinate truth-value, thus properly 
expressing future contingents.” 

Suarez’ chronological argument amounts to: 


(2) a-Wsg => to (a~Ws,,) 


In strict terms, Actua always obtains, so a future choice indeed has 
determinate truth-value in an earlier moment. The question remains, 
however, how this truth can be known. Suarez accepts that only cre- 
ated freedom and its use is the ground of futurition.® One might there- 
fore expect that he sides with Molina, but Suarez rejects that free acts 
may certainly be known within these causes themselves, because they 
only have indifferent being within them.’ 

Still, the chronological argument assumes that even a free will nec- 
essarily has to choose something. So, the actual choice has truth, and 
must always have had it. In this way, the argument in fact forms an 
extension of the logical argument, logical bivalence being the counter- 
part of libertarian indifference and logical truth paralleling the deter- 
mination of the will: just as two opposites cannot be true, so the will 
cannot choose both.? In the will, the effect has only indifferent being, 
but as actual determination from the will, this act has determinate 
truth-value and can be known.’ 

These arguments confirm the truth of future contingents, and Suarez 
goes on to consider the mode in which God knows this. He devotes 
much energy to refuting the Scotist position, which may be extrap- 
olated as stating that God chooses Actua from all possible worlds. 
Suarez remarks that both effective concurrence and certain foreknowl- 
edge necessarily suppose conditional knowledge before divine decision 
thereby enabling him to choose effectively. Instead, an effective con- 
currence without conditional knowledge would hamper human free- 
dom. Such a decision may be contingent, entailing a necessity of the 
consequence, but still it imports a necessity that obstructs free created 


5 See 3.2, n. 16. 

$ See 3.3.1, n. 49. 
7 See 3.2.2, n. 22. 
8 See 3.3.1, n. 47. 
? See 3.2.2, n. 37. 
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agency. For the extrinsic divine concurrence that is not in the power 
of created will determines the will from outside to one of the opposite 
possibilities, thereby overruling its freedom. "° 

God does know unconditional future contingents neither in his 
own will (against Scotus) nor in finite wills (against Molina), but by a 
simple intuition of truth. The same strategy is applied for conditional 
knowledge. Conditional truth neither depends upon certain conditions 
within the agent mentioned in the antecedent, nor upon the inference 
between antecedent and consequent, but it is simply the case that in 
these circumstances that agent would do this. 

Divine knowledge even precedes divine will regarding its own deci- 
sion. A truth-value being invariable, the truth of divine decision struc- 
turally precedes the decision itself. Divine intellect infinitely perceiving 
all truth, structurally perceives the decision before it is taken. Since 
this knowledge is a perfection, it is only proper that God has it. So, 
God knows conditionally what God and creatures might have cho- 
sen in other situations and unconditionally what they will actually do. 
Even more importantly, God foreknows these things before the deci- 
sion of his will. 

Suarez’ model of divine agency may be represented as follows. 
In terms of possible worlds, there are only two different structural 
moments. In the first moment, God knows all necessary truths and 
all possibles in his natural knowledge. Hereby, he knows at least the 
antecedent of the logical argument, which may be reformulated in 
conditional terms: if Adam is tempted, he necessarily will either stand 
or fall: 


(3) G*G(TaoSa V ~Sa)!! 


In the second moment, God perceives by his conditional knowledge 
that if Adam is tempted, he will fall. In addition, God also knows that 
if Adam is not tempted, he will stand. One might infer that this kind 
of knowledge is related to the consequent of the logical argument: 
since Adam cannot both stand and fall, one is true. Moreover, God 


10 See 3.2.3, n. 39. 
! T represents the predicate being tempted and S or ~S respectively standing or 


falling. 
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also knows that he himself shall will that Adam is tempted and conse- 
quently foreknows that Adam shall fall: 


(4) G*(Ta > ~Sa) 
(5) G*(~Ta > Sa) 
(6) GX(GY Ta)? 
(7) GE ~Sa 


In fact, propositions (4) and (5) represent conditional knowledge, 
whereas (6) and (7) constitute prevolitional knowledge of vision. 
Divine will follows in the third structural moment, but does not really 
constitute an additional moment, all things being established in these 
two moments. Nevertheless, Suárez is confident that both divine and 
human freedom is secured. 

Figure 15 presents a world-system showing four possible worlds 
(from infinitely many). The first structural moment depicts natural 
knowledge, which includes both Aeterna and various possible worlds. 
There are possible worlds in which Adam is tempted and others in 
which he is not, so God has the freedom to bring Adam in the cir- 
cumstances he prefers. Human freedom is also safeguarded, for when 
Adam would be tempted, he might either stand or fall. The second 
circle shows conditional knowledge: for any circumstance, God knows 
how Adam would react. So, God knows that W, will be actual in the 
case Adam is tempted and W, in the case he is not. Moreover, God 
also knows that Adam actually will be tempted and will fall. So, both 
W, and W; are known by this prevolitional knowledge, but in fact 
God knows W, conditionally and W, unconditionally. Nevertheless, 
all four worlds are genuinely possible, enabling free agency for both 
God and creatures. 


? Moreover, God also knows that Adam will be actually tempted, Suárez accepting 
G*Ta > Ta. 
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Natural knowledge Conditional knowledge 


Fig. 15: Suarez intuitionist model in terms of possible worlds 


Conditional knowledge enables God to guide his creatures without 
deciding about their acts themselves. Suárez presents this intuitionist 
model as a definite improvement of the Scotist one. But is it? 


8.22 Evaluation 


Suárez' doctrine of divine knowledge is remarkably clear in modern 
terms. God's natural knowledge comprehends the undefined world-sys- 
tem and his conditional and visional knowledge perceive their defined 
truth-values in the second moment. The main problem, however, con- 
cerns the transition from the first to the second moment, Suárez hav- 
ing dismissed the Scotistic appeal to divine will without substituting 
anything else. Suarez’ positive arguments against the Scotist model will 
be discussed later on, but in this paragraph we will demonstrate that 
his own model is itself inconsistent. Ultimately, Suárez simply supposes 
truth, and although this is legitimate in a semantics of possible worlds, 
it does not suffice for a theory of divine knowledge. His Nominalist 
principles of truth-value and simple intuition connect epistemological 
certainty with metaphysical openness, but do not make clear how both 
agree. This also appears in Suárez main arguments for determinate 
truth-value, which are seriously flawed. 

First, the logical argument would entail that from any pair of oppo- 
site possibilities the true one can be deduced. Yet, the contingency of 
Adam's willing makes the implication false. For only if Adam's willing 
to sin is necessary and his willing to stand impossible, it follows from 
their conjunction that he shall sin. In the case of genuine possibility, 
Adam will indeed choose one, but it can be either the positive or the 
negative will. So, instead of (1), the conclusion must be: 
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(8) O (aWs V a~Ws)  90a-Ws 


This does not render any determinate truth-value of Adam's willing. 
The necessary truth of the pair of opposite possibilities from Aeterna 
does not imply any actual world. Although it is indeed true that only 
one of the possible worlds W, and W, concerning Adam's willing can 
obtain, logically there is no difference between them, which would 
enable God to know the true one. In terms of figure 15, the logical 
argument supports natural knowledge, but does not enable conditio- 
nal knowledge, sidestepping the transition from the first to the second 
moment of divine knowledge by gratuitously assuming truth-value. 
So, the logical argument of Suárez dismisses the Scotist model without 
establishing a proper alternative for divine will in this transition. 

Second, the chronological argument cannot stand either, being based 
upon the logical one. Its failure mostly appears by the application of 
this retrospective argument to demonstrate foreknowledge. Once the 
will has decided, it is easy to see that this part possessed determinate 
truth-value, but in advance, the actual choice merely entails two pos- 
sibilities: 


(9) aWs, ty (aWs, V a- Ws) 


The contingency of an actual choice supposes a pair of open possibili- 
ties at a former moment. So, again, (2) can only apply when Adam's 
willing to stand is necessary and his willing to sin impossible, in other 
words, when W, is the only possible world. Once this is the only pos- 
sible world, God is able to know from eternity everything that has 
determinate truth-value in this world. However, once many worlds 
are simultaneously possible, it must be said at t; that in W, it is true 
that Adam stands at t,, but true in W, that Adam sins at t,, and con- 
sequently it is true from eternity in W, that he stands and eternally 
true in W,. Obviously, both cannot apply, but how does God know in 
which world he is up to? 

The fallacy of the chronological argument is easily disguised as an 
actualist interpretation of possible worlds: it belongs to Actua that 
Adam sins, so this action in time did have truth-value from eternity. 
Nevertheless, this truth-value applying in this world does not help God 
to foreknow things, since it is not valid in terms of the world-system as 
a whole. In terms of Adam's freedom, there are at least four possible 
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worlds, as depicted in figure 16. Now, Suarez advocates that God 
knows W, by his unconditional foreknowledge, W; by his conditional 
knowledge, and the others merely as possible. Yet, Suarez’ appeal to 
determinate truth-value of both conditional and absolute future con- 
tingents is misguided, since in each world different and even opposing 
things are true. If Adam would be tempted, he would succumb is true 
for Actua or W, but it is false in all these others.? The only thing I 
can grant Suarez is that these conditionals are world-indexed proposi- 
tions. As we have seen, a simple property of a person obtaining in a 
particular world implies a world-indexed complement in all worlds." 
In the same way, propositions can be imagined to obtain in a world as 
a world-indexed proposition. 


Fig. 16: Suárez chronological argument in terms of possible worlds: no 
determinate truth-value 


So, If Adam would be tempted in Actua, he would succumb is true in 
all possible worlds. So, in W,,3,4 this conditional is true. Adam's free- 
dom implies another world W, in which he is tempted and does not 
fall, thereby constituting the opposite world-indexed proposition If 


5 A more profound discussion of counterfactuals is given in in 11.4.1. Conditionals 
are depicted by the symbol > (If Peter were tempted, he would succumb Ta > Sa), see 
Fig. 16. In logical terms, Twisse accepts the laws of bivalence (stating that any propo- 
sition is either true or false) and excluded middle that for any proposition p, either 
p or ~p is true: Vp(p V ~p). The law of excluded middle does not imply determinate 
truth-value for p itself, whereas the law of bivalence does. Against Suárez, Twisse does 
not deny that there must be determinate truth-value, but that it cannot be known 
before divine decision. 

14 See 7.3.2. In personal conversation, Professor Flint (Notre Dame) objected that 
the world-indexedness of counterfactuals is too obvious to be of merit, but since God 
cannot know which world will obtain in a given situation, this point shows that mid- 
dle knowledge belongs to the knowledge of plain understanding. 
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Adam would be tempted in W, he would stand, which is also included 
in W234. So, opposite conditionals are included in all worlds, but 
merely as possibilities. What Adam does in another world does not 
imply anything about his action in this world, but merely warrants 
that it is possible that he does this in this world too. Pretending con- 
ditionals simply to be true implies that they are not only true in the 
possible world that is actual, but in all, or at least in every world in 
which the antecedent obtains. Then God is able to know, whatever 
world becomes possible, how things will be. In that case however, 
only one possible world remains, which is impossible. Instead, faced 
with an infinity of possible worlds, these world-indexed truths do not 
enable any conditional knowledge of God at all, for they only disclose 
possibilities without any actual implications.^ So, conditionals only 
reflect what this person in these circumstances would actually do in 
this world. After all, his freedom necessarily implies that in exactly the 
same situation he could do completely otherwise. Therefore, no deter- 
minate truth-value enabling actual foreknowledge is given, but merely 
natural knowledge of possibilities remains. Therefore, the chronologi- 
cal argument erroneously supposes the truth of this world. 

Suárez discusses foreknowledge merely in epistemological terms, 
supposing a knowing subject and known object. Twisse founds the 
epistemological level of objective truth on the ontological level of a 
cause that will effect this truth. So, knowledge does not merely require 
truth-value, as Suárez maintains, but also a cause or ground by which 
it can be known. Apart from this cause, its truth-value is merely world- 
indexed, but the action of a cause makes one actual. So, this source at 
the ontological level bridges the structural distinction between possible 
and actual truth. Suárez wishes to preserve this structural distinction, 
but contrary to Scotus and Molina, he refrains from a cause for this 
transition. Nevertheless, Suárez accepts a correspondence theory of 
truth, linking truth to reality or being (esse). He even grants Twisse 
(against Molina) that a free effect cannot be foreknown in its cause, 
since there is no necessary implication between cause and effect. In 
this respect, Suárez' objections against Molina apply also against him- 
self. For when an act can only be known with probability in its cause, 


5 Moreover, God's (conditional) choice for a certain possible world does not deliver 
certainty about what a created will would do, since God chooses only the circum- 
stances of human agency, which do not determine its freedom to one certain act. 
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that cause acting indifferently and even still non-existent, how can a 
non-existent act itself be known, arising in due time out of this cause? 
It is hard to see how a determined act can be known without first 
perceiving how this indifferent cause will determine itself. Moreover, 
it is even more problematic that the act emerging from the will would 
be more certain than in the will. Molina’s super-comprehension justly 
being denied, how can Suarez introduce an even more penetrating 
“superb-comprehension,” by which God even foresees the acts of will 
without comprehending the will itself? 

In this context, Twisse remarks that a future determination is not 
the same as a present determination to be future. Accordingly, Suarez 
and Twisse define future contingents differently: 


Future contingents, ae: "future determination to one alternative and 
the possibility of the opposite alternative" 
"present determination to one alternative to 
be future and the possibility of the opposite 
alternative" 


Future contingents 


Twisse" 


At the ontological level, a present determination making something 
contingently future is required for foreknowledge. Obviously, a future 
determination grants eternal truth-value as well, but only in terms of 
its own world, making it insufficient for certain foreknowledge.'^ As 
we have seen, Suarez’ rejection of grounding ultimately implies that 
world-indexed truths are interpreted as general truths, which implies 
the collapse of the world-system into only one possible world. 

Truth-value in semantical or logical terms is founded concretely in 
ontological or causal terms. Suárez Nominalist approach, however, 
finally ends in an “ungrounded” theory that assumes determinate 
truth-value in the effects without a determination in its cause. Divine 
knowledge is maximalized to compensate the "groundlessness" of its 
objects, but instead Suárez should have uncovered its ground. 

Both arguments of Suárez do not explain the transition from the 
possible to the actual. Twisse’s contingency argument proves that the 


16 Naturally, Twisse speaks about a determination of the divine will (which will in 
time determine created will to act freely), whereas Suárez thinks of the created agent. 
Still, even when the proposition Adam will succumb were grounded in an actual sin 
of Adam, his freedom makes it just as possible to stand or succumb. So, before the 
actual temptation, it is (at least with regard to Adam's actions) undetermined what he 
will do. Consequently, the future determination of Adam himself cannot be known 
presently. 
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Scotist model is the only possible way to unite real contingency and 
determinate truth-value, thereby enabling foreknowledge of future 
contingents.” The contingent determination of God secures both the 
truth-value and contingency of future contingents. Moreover, the 
impact of Twisse’s contingency argument is that any other explana- 
tion of foreknowledge will be ultimately deterministic. 

First, the contingency argument delivers a sound basis for truth-value 
without spoiling contingency. Starting with real possibility, which is in 
fact synchronic contingency, Twisse accepts the antecedent of Suárez 
logical argument, which can be rewritten to a dual possibility, since the 
involved contingents in themselves might either be or not be. Being 
called future, they are determined to one of the alternatives as well. 
God Omniscient necessarily foreknows that they will be from eternity. 
Suárez accepts these first three hypotheses of this argument, and takes 
them as a sufficient expression of foreknowledge. Twisse proceeds by 
inquiring into the ground for determinate truth-value, which neces- 
sarily implies the impossibility of prevolitional conditional knowledge. 
For, fourth, if a possible state of affairs will be, it is necessary that a 
contingent cause determines itself to produce it. It is impossible that it 
will simply be, since it would be necessary in that case." Fifth, if God 
from eternity foreknows that it will be, it is necessary that its contin- 
gent cause is eternal as well. It is impossible that a non-existent cause 
determines itself freely and even for God it is impossible to foresee an 
undetermined event of a non-existing free cause.” Therefore, sixth, 
necessarily, divine will is the only possible cause to ground future con- 
tingents. Seventh, assigning a structural or logical order within the 
undivided moment of eternity, if God foreknows a future contingent 


7 I work this out here for the actual future contingents, but this can easily be trans- 
formed to conditional ones. So, what is here proven for the future contingent states of 
affairs p can also be applied to the conditionally future contingent p » q. Moreover, it 
is important to see that these conditionals are contingent propositions itself, reflecting 
contingent states of affairs, to which the same analysis can made. 

18 When a"s is symbolized by p, the necessity of either p or ~p can be rewritten as 
the possibility of p or ~p, at least when they are contingent itself. 

1 In that case, it would have been by its own nature and without need of another 
cause to actualize it. If it were determined by a necessary cause, p would be necessary 
as well. 

? The basic supposition is that (at least positive) knowledge supposes being, and 
knowledge of future states of affairs requires that they somehow have being, in this 
case intentional being in the cause that intends to produce it. Since created agents are 
not eternal, they cannot function as ontological grounds for foreknowledge. 
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state of affairs, it is necessary that God first knows its possibility, then 
wills it to be and only then (can) know that it will be. So, prevolitional 
conditional knowledge (structural moments being symbolized by t;,,.) 
is strictly impossible, only the contingent determination of divine will 
enabling both their eternal and contingent determinate truth-value.”! 
Hence, figure 15 of Suarez’ system needs to be completed by the inser- 
tion of a world-picture in which the divine decision establishes Actua 
out of all possible worlds, which is in fact Twisse's model. 


(1) Contingency Op ^ O-p 

(2) Futurity pt, ^ O-pt, 

(3) Omniscience (pt; > G*°pt,) 

(4) Futurition (pt; > x"pt;) 

(5) Eternal determination (GF?pt, > xW'?pt;) 

(6) God as First Cause (x=G): O(G**pt, > G"pt,) 

(7) Structural priority Sip: — (GF^*Qpt2 ^ GWpt, A 
G t “pt, 

(8) No conditional knowledge ~0(G*'pt,) 


Fig. 17: Twisse’s contingency argument concerning future contingents 


Second, the contingency argument implies that any other explana- 
tion of foreknowledge will be ultimately determinist. Remarkably, 
Suarez contests this argument precisely in order to evade theological 
determinism. His resistance concerns Thesis Five, and his chronologi- 
cal argument holds it possible that a temporal agent grounds eternal 
truth-value: O(x“"pt, > G*"pt,).” Yet, the fact that x wills p at t, is 
also contingent, and consequently the question remains how Twisse’s 
objection with Ox "pt, in the first premise is overcome. The only solu- 
tion Twisse himself perceives is to reject the contingency of created 
willing: willing essentially or necessarily thus, God may foreknow it.? 


2! The modal balance of Twisse's argument is further illuminated by its starting- 
point in possibility and contingent futureness and the subsequent use of strict implica- 
tions: if this contingent basis is accepted, it necessarily follows that middle knowledge 
is impossible! Whereas the connection between antecedent and consequent is neces- 
sary (if...then), these parts themselves are contingent. 

? "[hesis Five can be rewitten as: ^0 (x "pt, > G*pt,), making the second reply 
an exact contradiction of it. 

? The only other way to unite foreknowledge and contingent willing is by the 
hypothetical necessity of divine decision: O (G"?xWp > (x™"p A GKOxWttp)), 
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In that case, the first premise already entails that the opposite part is 
self-contradictory and cannot happen, so the fourth premise dissolves 
and the effect can be known in itself. In fact, Suárez epistemologi- 
cal intuitionism without ontological causes banishes contingency. The 
most natural way to see this is trying to make sense of the middle-posi- 
tion between natural and free knowledge. Recalling that the distinction 
is based upon the difference between divine essence (hence resulting 
in essential knowledge of possibilities) and his free will (hence result- 
ing in accidental or contingent foreknowledge of future contingents), 
conditional knowledge is prevolitional but contingent. The only way 
to explain this is to grant essential actions of contingent beings. So, 
God knows that human beings are mind-gifted: they do not exist in 
every world, but in all those humanly worlds they are mind-gifted. 
Consequently, assigning conditional knowledge implies that all our 
“free” actions are essential: in all worlds in which I exist, I act exactly 
as in Actua. 

The necessitarian pressure of Suarez’ system is increased even more 
by his acceptance of prevolitional knowledge for divine willing as well.” 
God's decisions also have determinate truth-value in advance, and are 
consequently foreknown. Remarkably, the alleged use of conditional 
knowledge for God in his providential action seems to vanish hereby, 
since God already knows what he shall will himself by this conditional 
knowledge. Hence, this knowledge cannot play a part in the constitu- 
tion of his decision, having determinate truth-value structurally before 
this conditional knowledge. 

Moreover, since divine will does not depend upon any conditions, 
this prevolitional knowledge is unconditional. Unfortunately, this 
knowledge limits divine willing to only one possible world: Actua! 
Before God actually wills, he foresees that he shall will Actua, and 
apart from the question whether he might have chosen otherwise, his 
actual choice is fixed by his knowledge even before he chooses. More- 
over, God can only prevolitionally know that he will choose as he does, 
if this choice is implied by his essence, since in that structural moment 
only his essence delivers truth. This essential decision consequently 
cannot be otherwise and God does not have a free choice between 
different possibilities. Finally, since God unconditionally foreknows 


^ As we have seen, Suárez affirmed conditional knowledge of divine will, but 
Molina and others rejected them to safeguard divine freedom. In the latter case, how- 
ever, middle knowledge of creaturely actions must be rejected as well, since it seems 
easier to foreknow one's own will than another's. 
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his own will and has conditional knowledge of created agency that is 
conditional upon this decision, he also has unconditional foreknowl- 
edge regarding his creatures before his decision. In fact, there is just 
one possible world: the one which is foreknown! 

The objection that conditional knowledge is contingent, since if 
God were to choose otherwise, he would also know differently is vain, 
because this knowledge is determined structurally before God wills 
anything.” If it is certain already what God chooses before he actually 
wills, it must be somehow determined by other things, more precisely, 
by his own nature. In that case, the will merely executes what was 
given within divine nature. Just as the natural knowledge before his 
will is grounded in divine essence, both conditional knowledge and 
the foreknown decision of the will must be essential.” 

The crucial problem in Suarez’ theory is proposition (4).” Either Sa 
or ~Sa necessarily obtains. Moreover, both cannot apply, but only one 
is true. Consequently, Suárez concludes that ~Sa is true. As we have 
seen, however, only its possibility can be inferred: 


(10) GFO(Ta > ~Sa) 


In this way, only natural knowledge remains. God cannot predict the 
future on the basis of the creaturely possibilities. When Suárez never- 
theless wants to retain conditional truth, he must extend the necessity- 
operator of the logical argument (3) to the implication itself: 


(11) G*o(Ta > ~Sa) 


At first sight, this hypothetical necessity seems to preserve human 
freedom. Yet, everything ultimately becomes simply necessary. Suarez 
accepting the necessity of divine nature, this nature constitutes the 
antecedent circumstance for divine willing, thus resulting in: 


(12) G*o(OGn > OG)” 


23 See again Twisse's reply to the chronological argument: aWp ,— t, (aWp, V 
aW-p u), which merely amounts to: aWp ,— t, (0 aWp,) and not to t, (aWp,,). 

?$ That means, not only that it decides, but what it decides. 

? The conditional knowledge: GF(Ta — ~Sa), see 8.2.1. 

*8 Gn symbolizing the nature of God and GW his actual willing. 
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Divine nature necessarily being thus, God also necessarily wills the 
way he wills. Consequently, the circumstances for human agency are 
also necessarily given, resulting in the necessity of all actions: 


(13) GSO(GTa > O~Sa)” 


The Jesuit desire to safeguard human freedom was undertaken at the 
expense of divine freedom, but ultimately fails completely. Turning 
down the role of divine willing does not safeguard created freedom 
but rather spoils it. The world-system is reduced to one possible world 
which excludes both divine and human freedom. As appears from fig- 
ure 18, the non-actual possible worlds of figure 15 in fact belong to 
Nihil, and the foreknown possible world W, actually makes up a sub- 
section of Aeterna. 


O(Ta > Sa 
V~Sa) 


Fig. 18: The world-system of conditional knowledge having only one 
possible world 


Conditional knowledge is an unhelpful element in divine agency. 
Indeed, Twisse dismisses prevolitional and independent conditional 
knowledge as an intolerable restriction of divine omnipotence and will.” 


? A hypothetical necessity from a simply necessary antecedent becomes an abso- 
lute necessity. 

? Divine omnipotence is limited, since God is not able to make me act otherwise 
than I do (only being able to adjust my actions by way of circumstances). Conse- 
quently, his freedom is also limited, since God does not have the freedom to decide 
about my actions. Naturally, Molinists will claim that it does not limit God, since it 
belongs to created freedom that is granted by God. The Reformed, however, believe 
that God is able to give his creatures freedom to determine themselves and neverthe- 
less to lead their actions. Even if God would be able to foresee how creatures would 
freely act, he is forced back as a great Spectator, who is not personally involved, but 
directs everything from a distance. The image arises of a father who provides a house 
for his children that is built in a way that they will do what he intends, scared to 
manipulate them with his own active engagement. Consequently, his providence and 
divine relationship with his creatures become rather bleak and since it concerns the 
core possibilities that determine the vital part of (salvation) history, the initiative of 
grace and the primacy of divine love seems to be undone. The Gospel is just that in the 
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Likewise, (the Catholic) Katherin Rogers has remarked that the doc- 
trine of middle knowledge hypothesizes a God who is radically lim- 
ited, since the conditionals of freedom are not willed by God, but form 
a limiting framework within which God may choose to create.*! There 
are many perfectly possible worlds, which God cannot actualize. Ulti- 
mately, there remains only one possible world, the one God knows 
to have determinate truth-value from eternity.? Let us now review 
Remonstrant thought. 


8.3 REMONSTRANT THOUGHT 


Both the Jesuit and Remonstrant position modify the Scotistic model in 
fear of theological determinism. Like Suárez, Episcopius accepts con- 
ditional knowledge. His main concern, however, is the conditional will 
or general decision of God. An unconditional decision on the basis of 
conditional knowledge still seems imminent for human freedom. After 
an analysis of this deliberate alternative for Reformed thought, we will 
evaluate whether it is an improvement. 


8.3.1 Analysis 


On the basis of middle knowledge, both an unconditional and condi- 
tional decision are made, the first establishing the circumstances for 
human agency without influencing it itself. For instance, God decides 
to create the world, to give mankind a law etc. The conditional one 
does not determine human willing either, but sets consequences for 
human agency: To those who obey me, I ordain a long life. The con- 
junction of middle knowledge and these decisions leads to divine fore- 
knowledge of future contingents. 

The same structure applies to the Remonstrant doctrine of predes- 
tination, which Eef Dekker calls “property-predestination” instead 
of predestination of persons: believers are elected instead of Peter or 


relation of God with creatures all relational elements like covenant, obedience, love, 
and community center on God’s gracious beginning. 

*! See Katherin A. Rogers, ‘Middle Knowledge versus Knowledge of Vision,’ in: The 
Anselmian Approach to God and Creation (Lewiston, 1997), pp. 175-97, there 176. 

32 Unfortunately, it was precisely alleged determinism that drove Suárez to adjust 
the Scotistic model of divine agency. We have seen that diminishing divine willing 
brings no improvement, but we will consider in 10.3 whether divine decision indeed 
implies determinism. 
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John.? Since the model of divine agency is even clearer for predes- 
tination than providence, the present analysis will relate to election. 
Episcopius calls the unconditional decision the decision of election 
to grace (decretum electionis ad gratiam), establishing the proper cir- 
cumstances and granting the means of grace to everyone. Instead, the 
conditional election to glory (decretum electionis ad gloriam) relates 
to believers only.” Translating this scheme in predicate logic with the 
variables C (election to grace or calling), B (believing), E (election to 
glory or eternal life) and p representing Peter, divine knowledge and 
will relating to Peter is: 


(14) GF (Cp > Bp) Middle knowledge If Peter were called, he 
would believe 

(15) Vx (Bx GVEx) Election to glory To all believers, I ordain 
eternal life 

(16) Vx (x G"Cx) Election to grace To all persons, I ordain 
sufficient grace 

(17) G* (Ep) Free knowledge Peter believes, so I bestow 
him eternal life” 


As appears, both divine decisions are general, whereas the individual 
aspect figures in both instants of knowledge. Moreover, middle knowl- 
edge is the bridge from (15) to (17), enabling God to know who will 
accept his sufficient grace and consequently be saved. 

The property-predestination can be translated into possible worlds 
with the structural order of (14) till (17). We will figure sets of pos- 
sible worlds with two persons, Peter and Judas (p and j) and the men- 
tioned predicates C, B, E. I assume that Peter is saved and Judas is 
not, but that the contrary is also possible or even that both are saved. 
I will also concentrate on what God wills, leaving middle knowledge 
and foreknowledge aside. Since the persons Peter and Judas with 
their “redemptive”-predicates are discussed, redemptive worlds or 


Dekker, Rijker dan Midas (see above, ch. 4, n. 10), pp. 183-84. 

** Simon Episcopius, Confessio, sive Declaratio, sententiae pastorum, qui in Foed- 
erato Belgio remonstrantes vocantur, super precipuis articulis religionis christiane 
(Harderwijk (Antwerpen), 1622), p. 82. 

3 (15) might also be formulated as GY Vx (BxEx), but then it might seem that 
God wills merely the connection itself, whereas the Remonstrant concept rather 
denotes that God wills salvation for everyone who believes; it is salvation rather than 
the implication being willed. See also n. 57. 
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the subsets of possible worlds relating to Peter’s and Judas’ salvation 
are involved. For the sake of clarity, it is useful to demarcate sepa- 
rate divine and creaturely redemptive sub-worlds, respectively figuring 
divine and human agency. Since both God and human agents are free, 
both own various possible redemptive worlds. Let us call a collection 
of similar worlds a galaxy.” 

In the first structural moment, the election to glory constitutes a 
divine redemptive galaxy (DRG) by choosing to save all believers out of 
all people. Notably, this is a galaxy and not a world, since God makes 
a general decision without specifying any persons. This decision makes 
it possible for both Peter and Judas to be saved, but the actual divine 
redemptive world (DRW) is only realized by their belief. This election 
establishes a connection between the predicates believing and being 
saved and only makes salvation possible. 

In the second structural moment, the election to grace constitutes a 
creaturely redemptive galaxy (CRG) by calling everyone by grace. The 
calling of Peter and Judas entails a galaxy of creaturely redemptive 
worlds, reflecting the possibility to believe or remain in unbelief. So 
there is a creaturely redemptive world (CRW) in which both Peter and 
Judas believe, and two others with only one of them professing faith. 
Divine grace invites both Peter and Judas in all creaturely redemptive 
worlds, but they are able to react differently upon divine grace. Again 
God does not decide for a specific CRW, but only establishes the gal- 
axy. Moreover, in this moment of election, Peter or Judas does not 
establish a world either, only the galaxy being established. 

In the third moment, Peter actually believes in Christ, and Judas 
does not. Although both are given equal grace, only Peter fulfills the 
condition in the creaturely redemptive world. In the fourth moment, 
the DRW appears, in which Peter is saved. Both redemptive worlds 
(as subsets of Actua) are realized by human agency and not by divine 
action, although the context for it certainly depends upon divine 
agency: the demarcation of the redemptive galaxies. 


3% I have taken this term from Thomas P. Flint, who uses it to make middle knowl- 
edge intelligible within the context of possible worlds, see Thomas P. Flint, Divine 
Providence: the Molinist Account [Cornell Studies in the Philosophy of Religion] 
(Ithaca, 1998), p. 51. Flint speaks about world-types as a set of counterfactuals true 
in some worlds and calls this collection of worlds a galaxy (e.g. in all these worlds If 
Adam would be tempted, he would fall applies); I use “galaxy” for complete worlds 
(like Flint), but which are on the decisive point not the same (sharing the same world- 
type) but different in virtue of a certain aspect of (divine agency/human agency). 
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Fig. 19: Election to glory and grace constituting a divine and creaturely 
redemptive galaxy 


It is important to note that only the two general decisions are eternal. 
So, they constitute structural moments, whereas the creaturely and 
divine redemptive worlds happen in time. Episcopius sometimes even 
wavers whether God foreknows the CRW, but even by middle knowl- 
edge God does not unconditionally and eternally will the salvation of 
those he foresees to believe and to be saved. In fact, this would make 
general decisions redundant if God already willed the salvation of indi- 
viduals. So, divine willing indeed changes from conditional to uncon- 
ditional, from general to particular in response to human agency. 

These general decisions leave room for free and responsive cre- 
ated agency by just specifying galaxies without actualizing particu- 
lar worlds. Still, divine sovereignty is upheld in this regulative model 
by the constitutive function of divine promises and commands that 
require faith and obedience, and according to which all people will be 
judged. Moreover, God exerts providence by middle knowledge that 
enables God to know who will be saved without forcing anyone. In 
fact, God knows hereby even before his conditional decisions (that 
constitute the galaxies) the creaturely and divine redemptive world. 
This redemptive system can also be extended to providence in general, 
constituting divine and creaturely worlds: God sets up the galaxies and 
human agency demarcates the creaturely world and evokes the divine 
response. 


8.8.3 Evaluation 


The Remonstrant regulative model pretends to be a proper explana- 
tion of divine agency in relation to human freedom. Yet, the concept 
of middle knowledge being untenable, general decisions only make 
things worse. 
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In order to see this, it may be useful to clarify the concept of will or 
decision somewhat. A decision denotes an intention to achieve an end 
by certain means. Only perfect willing can be attributed to God, which 
is wise (using proper means) and effective (reaching what it intends). 
In the case of created agency, the Remonstrants insist strongly on 
intentionality: God's covenant with its commands and promises 
requires our voluntary obedience and therefore piety is inconceivable 
without free choice, by which we aspire our own goals. In the case of 
divine willing, however, the Remonstrants only allow a general deci- 
sion, which does not reveal either means or ends of divine willing. 

More specifically, the problem with general decisions is that God 
either only seems to pursue certain means without having any end 
(merely establishing redemptive galaxies) or secretly does have an end, 
which turns his general decision into particular. So, it is either gen- 
eral (and no decision), or it is a decision but not general. The same 
contradiction appears between the universal election to grace and the 
particular election to glory. Either God wants to save all (but is unable 
to do so) or he indeed wants to save only some (although he is able to 
save more). In any case, the Remonstrant position is incoherent. 

These problems will be clarified, first with the help of possible worlds 
and the notion of structural priority. In addition, it is argued that gen- 
eral strivings cannot be a real decision and third that these decisions by 
the hypothesis of middle knowledge become particular and so do not 
solve the problems the Remonstrants fear from unconditional divine 
decisions. 

First, the inconsistency of general decisions can be shown by the 
notion of structural priority. This notion is somewhat complicated 
in the case of a will intending to actualize possibilities. The modal 
and epistemic model-system have a structural order from possibility 
to actuality, but the volitional order structurally wills the end before 
the means, since some things are willed in view of others. So, the first 
element in the structural order of will relates to the last item in the 
modal world-system. 

As figure 19 shows, in a modal world-system, the divine redemptive 
galaxy is structurally first. In a second moment, the creaturely redemp- 


? A rational choice implies that the willed end is feasible: when I pursue impossible 
goals, I only waste my time and frustrate myself. This feasibility concerns the involved 
means: do I have the power to reach this target? Intentionality seems senseless without 
a distinction between means and ends: something is done in view of something else. 
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tive galaxy follows. Subsequently, in the third and fourth moment, the 
creaturely and divine redemptive worlds appear. Now, on the basis of 
this modal structural order the first act of divine will must concern the 
divine redemptive world. The unconditional election of the Reformed 
indeed acknowledges this set (DRW) as the end of divine willing. God 
intends to save certain persons and directs the history of salvation to 
this end. Yet, Episcopius vehemently rejects an unconditional election 
in which God would will some divine redemptive world as ultimate 
end. Instead, his general decisions concern a galaxy or what is mod- 
ally structurally first. God does not will any particular world, but only 
constitutes a galaxy of possibilities, leaving it to his creatures to actu- 
alize something. Proper willing, however, must not merely relate to 
galaxies, but also to worlds, since these galaxies are designed in view 
of an actual world. At first sight, these general decisions appear to be a 
mere wish, both kinds of election not leading to any definite elected at 
all! As will appear, however, middle knowledge fills the gap between 
the open galaxies and the definite worlds, thereby both spoiling the 
general decision and the alleged creaturely freedom. 

More importantly, this unintentional kind of volition makes God 
mutable, his will only gradually arising within the course of time to 
include particular believers that persevere in time. In the first structural 
moment of election to glory, the actual redemptive world is indefinite. 
The same applies to the second moment of election to grace, which 
enables creatures to believe, but does not actualize something itself. 
It is only in time that certain persons actually believe and specify the 
conditions of the general decision, God subsequently willing to save 
them. Note that this fourth moment can be only in time, after the 
perseverance of believers. Moreover, God does not have an act of will 
regarding the faith of people. Even though God might know prevo- 
litionally what created agents would do, he cannot will this without 
spoiling their freedom. So, in the course of time the divine redemp- 
tive world gradually becomes God’s end, which it could not have been 
from the start. At the end of time, it appears what has been God’s 
end from the beginning, but which he could not intent until it was 
realized.” 


38 That is the background of the Reformed objection that the Remonstrant doctrine 
of atonement makes it possible that Christ died in vain. 

3 Even if middle knowledge would enable God to know who will believe, he does 
not eternally will them to be saved. The redemptive world cannot even be willed by 
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The eternal decision of God must be general in order to leave free- 
dom to human beings, but thereby, the decision becomes mutable and 
redundant, since it only confirms what is actual. Such a God without 
purpose cannot be the Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End. 
Therefore, the Reformed start with the election of particular persons: 
Peter is elected and therefore God wills him to believe and wills to 
call him. In this way, the creaturely redemptive world is a subset of 
the divine redemptive world and willed structurally first. Again, the 
divine redemptive world creates a creaturely redemptive galaxy and 
not merely a world, since God works his grace freely. 

Second, insofar the Remonstrant decisions are general, they cannot 
be called real decisions. Particular decisions are rejected in order to 
avoid their alleged necessity, since the Reformed doctrine would make 
both salvation and faith necessary: 


(18) G"(Ep) > O(Bp ^ Ep) 


However, this amounts to a confusion ofthe necessity of the consequent 
and consequence.” Episcopius rejects this distinction on the grounds 
that a necessity of the consequence only applies to argumentative con- 
nections, whereas causal connections always involve a necessity of the 
consequent. In addition, he allows the necessity of the consequence 
for foreknowledge, since that does not operate causally. Yet, effective 
causation cannot make contingent things necessary, even though they 
surely become actual. Possible worlds semantics easily makes clear that 
divine decision cannot make things necessary, unless God's will is nec- 
essary itself, which is also given with the introduction rule of necessity, 
axiom K.* Yet, there are worlds in which God does not have the will 
to save Peter, so it is possible that he is not saved. When Peter is saved 
in every world God wills him to be saved, divine will is effective and 
in that sense there is a necessary connection between God's willing 
and Peter's being saved, although both elements are contingent itself. 
This appears even more from the fact that Peter's faith is the means 


God, since the possibilities of the creaturely redemptive galaxy lay outside the divine 
galaxy. Constituting an independent creaturely redemptive galaxy, he connects actual 
faith and disbelief to an actual particular will to save or condemn people. In that sense, 
divine willing indeed changes from conditional to unconditional. 

^ Only the necessity of the consequence applies: G(GVEp — (Ep ^ Bp)). 

^ See 7.32. 
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for God’s end. God cannot will salvation unless he is able to bring 
Peter himself freely to believe. So, Peter’s own acceptance of Christ is 
the means that cannot be missing in the course of the actualization of 
the divine decision. 

In the Reformed view, God both has a particular and general will 
concerning Peter’s faith. The Remonstrants unjustly accuse them of 
the particular one excluding the general one, and overreact by merely 
granting a general will. For the Reformed distinguish between the 
deciding and commanding will of God, the former denoting what God 
wills or permits himself to do, whereas the latter refers to what he wills 
that we should do.” God can will to prescribe something to us that 
he does not will to effect himself. One can say that his commanding 
will is directed to the goodness of the event, whereas his deciding will 
concerns its factuality, the former regarding how we should act, the 
latter how we will act. The difference between both has to do with the 
involved responsibility of creatures: God seeks the salvation of all, but 
many people do not repent.” The logic of a distinction of a command- 
ing and deciding will is the concurrence between two wills, God both 
prescribing his creatures what to will and himself willing in relation 
to their actions. 

The commanding will embraces all commandments, proscriptions, 
promises, admonitions, and counsels. These are conditional, and thus 
they are only effective if the condition is accomplished. Clearly, God 
commands Peter to believe, so his commanding will can be translated 
as G°Bp, but from a Reformed view, there is also the decision of God 
that Peter will believe: G"Bp. The main difference is that the deciding 
will is always fulfilled, but the commanding is not: 


(19) D(G"Bp > Bp) deciding will 
(20) 0(G°Bp > Bp) commanding will 


The difference between deciding and commanding can be explained as 
the relation between a strong and weak modal operator. The deciding 
will (by which God both wants something to be done by others and 
effects it himself) is the strong operator and the commanding will (by 


? For instance, Turretini, Institutes 1.3.15, p. 220. 
? Likewise a parent may command his child to do something without ensuring the 
intented thing in view of the own responsibility of the kid. 
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which God wants something to be done by others but does not neces- 
sarily guarantee the event) is the weak one. An unconditional will is 
strong in the sense that its fulfillment does not depend on external 
circumstances, whereas a conditional one is weak by its dependence 
on the condition. 

The relation between both operators appears in a Square of Opposi- 
tion.“ This instrument explains the relations between modal operators, 
both between a strong and weak operator and the various possibilities 
of these operators themselves. The most common Square of Opposi- 
tion is the one between necessity and contingency, but it is also utilized 
for other operators.” For the sake of clarity, this Square represents Bp 


simply by p: 


Gp: decision G"-p 
Gp 1 contraries 3 Gp 
2 E 
2 É 
E E 
F 8 
E 5 
3 B 
GW~p 2 subcontraries 4 Gp: pern 
G^p: prescription G°~p: pros 


Fig. 20: The Square of Opposition with respect to the deciding and 
commanding will 


Each of the corners of this square has a strong and corresponding 
weak term, and the lines between the corners indicate the possible 
relations between these options. These relations are not as evident as 
might seem at first sight. There are no less than four different connec- 
tions: contradictory, contrary, subcontrary, and subaltern relations: 


^ Tn a certain sense, the relation between commanding and deciding will cannot 
be portrayed by a Square of Opposition, since it properly distinguishes what is wil- 
lable (0W) from what is willed (W). The commanding will does not connote what 
is willable for God, but what he wills that others do. Yet, it is weak in the sense that 
God wills it without necessarily effecting it and in that respect fits within a Square. 
The only problem is the relation between prescription and proscription, which is not 
subcontrary, but contrary. Squares of Opposition arose in medieval philosophy and 
theology to explain modal problems and can be found in later scholastic texts as well, 
but mostly these authors implicitly draw on the established tradition. A Square of 
Opposition with an extensive explanation and discussion of its historical origin is 
given in: Knuuttila, Modern Modalities (see above, ch. 5, n. 12), pp. 106-23, Knuuttila, 
“Modal logic’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 66), pp. 342-3. Both works are helpful to understand 
medieval logics in general. 

5 Naturally, for the logic of will, but also doxastic and epistemic logic, see Vos, 
Kennis en noodzakelijkheid (see above, ch. 7, n. 14). 
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(21) Two propositions are contradictory if they cannot both be true 
and they cannot both be false. 

(22) Two propositions are contraries if they cannot both be true but 
can both be false. 

(23) Two propositions are subcontraries if they cannot both be false 
but can both be true. 

(24) A proposition is a subaltern if it must be true if its superaltern 
is true, although the truth-rule does not apply the other way 
around (the truth of the subaltern does not imply the truth of the 
superaltern). Yet, if the subaltern is false, the superaltern must be 
false too. 


In this way, a nuanced analysis is possible for the relationship between 
God's command and decision. God's prescription and permission are 
subcontraries: they can both be true, whereas his prescription is a sub- 
altern of the decision: it must be true if God decides to effect it, but 
when he prescribes something, he does not have to effect it. 

The Square illustrates the main problem with the Remonstrant 
position: it confounds the strong and weak will-operator. It charges 
the Reformed to eliminate the weak operator, whereas its own model 
needlessly expels the strong operator for God. 

First, the two main Remonstrant charges against Reformed thought 
that the decision undoes the promises and that permission or repro- 
bation makes God the author of sin can be reduced to a modal con- 
fusion of strong and weak operators. The subaltern relation between 
the strong will of predestination and the weak one operating in com- 
mandments and promises does not imply that the latter is nullified 
but rather implies that the commanding will must obtain if the decid- 
ing will applies. Secondly, neither the Reformed doctrine of predes- 
tination nor permission makes God the author of sin. In the case of 
a good event as Peter's believing (p), the right upper corner (Gp) 
would denote the "author of sin" position. Now, the relation of con- 
traries between the decision to save Peter and its contrary even affirms 


46 So, something cannot be both possible and impossible or necessary while its 
opposite is being possible as well (contradictories); something cannot both be neces- 
sary and impossible, although it can be neither necessary nor impossible, that is, it 
can be possible (contraries); something cannot be possible while its opposite is not 
possible as well, although it can be possible while its opposite is likewise possible (sub- 
contraries); something that is necessary is also possible, whereas something possible 
does not have to be necessary (subalterns). 
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that both cannot be true simultaneously. The possible permission for 
Peter's unbelief should be located in the right lower corner (G~™p), 
but the relation of subalterns confirms that its truth (permission) does 
not imply the truth of the superaltern (God author of sin). Moreover, 
the fact that God commands faith (which is implied both by decision 
and permission) even explicitly excludes that God might be the author 
of sin (being its contradictory). 

By his strong willing, God does not exclude his “weak” category of 
promises and commands. The latter make us dependent on the fulfill- 
ment of the command in order to gain eternal life, but this should not 
be extrapolated as to make God dependent in his purpose to grant 
eternal life on our fulfillment. Instead, God unconditionally proposes 
to save us and involves us in the fulfillment of his purpose by com- 
manding and promising and after regeneration cooperating with us. In 
this way, his commands and conditional promises are the means in the 
execution of his unconditional will regarding contingent effects. 

Second, the Remonstrants themselves unjustly allow only the weak 
category for God. Their solution for the alleged problems is the elimi- 
nation of effective willing or the upper line of the modal Square. God 
acts by prescription and proscription, promise and threat. These com- 
mandments and promises are a direct revelation of his saving will, 
which is a general one: to save everybody who believes. In that case, the 
weak operator G^p reflects both his commanding and deciding will.” 
In the Reformed view, the command to believe (G°Bx) is supported 
by a universal promise (GY Vx (Bx Ex)), which joins an incentive 
to the command.? This formula, which is identical with (15) indeed 
shows that the Remonstrant conditional will is merely a commanding 
will.” 

As we have seen, the logic of distinguishing a twofold will-opera- 
tor is the concurrence between two wills, God both prescribing his 
creatures what to will and willing himself in relation to their actions. 
In this way, it becomes clear that divine will does not exclude Peter’s 


? The Reformed justly objected that this in fact abolishes the deciding will, for 
instance, to pray that God convert others, renew the world, or heal our own sinful 
nature impossible. 

‘8 This conditional promise belongs to the commanding will, although it employs the 
strong operator, since it denotes an unconditional intention to reward the obedience 
to the command; the conditional element is taken up in the requested obedience. 

? [n fact, they do not completely correspond, although both belong to the com- 
manding will, see n. 35, 57. 
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freedom, since God can properly command Peter to believe and forbid 
him to sin. He does not intend to exclude free human agency by work- 
ing also himself, since he utilizes both his deciding and command- 
ing or revealing will. Reducing this deciding will to the commanding 
will in fact means that God merely instructs us what to will without 
willing something himself. God’s will is in fact reduced to command- 
ing the good and consequently permitting everything to happen. The 
Reformed would object that hereby both God’s sovereign grace and his 
prevention of evil are denied. 

The strong and weak operators show that a general decision cannot 
be God’s final aim. This also appears from the relation between means 
and ends. As we have seen, election to glory reflects the promise of sal- 
vation. God’s highest end, however, cannot be the making of a general 
promise, but concerns the intended salvation itself. For whom does 
God intend salvation? Obviously, God has the “intention” that Peter 
believes and that he is saved, but he does not will it effectively. In the 
case of Judas, God has the same intention. In terms of the Square of 
Opposition, he does not will to effect salvation (G-"p) or not to effect 
it (G~“~p), since he only has the weak will that it happens (G‘p). This 
regards both Peter's and Judas' believing and being saved. 

That means in fact that God's highest purpose is to have no purpose 
himself: he defines the context for created agency (which is indeed 
an important purpose), but ultimately does not have a purpose with 
anyone. He permits both sin and salvation. In fact, God's purpose is 
to be determined by his creatures: they determine what he ultimately 
wills: if Peter wills to be saved, God wills to save Peter, if Judas does 
not want to be saved, God does not want to save Judas. Given the con- 
ditional decision, Peter ultimately makes God will that Peter is saved, 
and Judas makes God permit that Judas is lost. The seemingly noble 
gesture that God does not decide for us (although the Reformed do 
not merely teach that God decides for us, but also that we decide our- 
selves!) implies the weird idea that we decide for God. 

The Remonstrant may object that God definitely has a purpose, 
which is universal salvation. Yet, God does not force anyone, and 
therefore only believers are saved. In this way, the end of God's will 
can be stated as: 


(25) Vx (x G" Ex) universal salvation 
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Yet, God does not want to effect this end unconditionally, but requires 
the faithful consent of human beings. In that way, however, the Remon- 
strant makes God will contradictory things. Either God indeed wills 
salvation for all or he wills to save believers only. In the first case, God 
desires something he knows he will not and cannot effect.? He either 
lacks the wisdom to find the required means for this end, the power 
to effect it or he wills something impossible. So, God cannot properly 
intend salvation for all.^' 

Does God will to save believers? It seems awkward that God wills 
to save Peter without willing simultaneously that Peter believes.” If 
Peter's belief is a condition for his salvation, God must will his faith 
too in order to save him. Still, God cannot will faith for anyone, since 
that would destroy freedom. So, God cannot really intend the salva- 
tion of believers either.? In fact, God does not will anything at all, 
only conditionally promising salvation and threatening damnation. It 
seems graceful that he intends the salvation of all, but in fact, he does 
not effectively intend anyone's salvation nor works it for anyone!^ 
He merely regulates the context for our intentions, establishing the 


°° When God really wills universal salvation, all must be saved: Vx (GY Ex Ex). 
Yet, the Remonstrant denies this: - Vx (x— Ex), so God does not will salvation for all: 
~Vx (x GV Ex). Naturally, the Remonstrant will deny the effectivity of divine will: 
God wants it, but does not effect it. In that case, God must lack either the wisdom or 
the power to effect what he wills. So, God must either undertake something he cannot 
realize or merely desire it. Still, from another viewpoint it is also impossible that God 
wills to save all: if God wills an end, he must will the means for it too: O(GYEx > 
GWBx). Yet, it is impossible that God effectively wills someone to believe: -0GVBx. 
Therefore, it is impossible that God wills anyone to have eternal life: -0GWEx 

5l The issue of the extent of salvation was the common problem of seventeenth- 
century Reformed and Remonstrant thought, but has to do with the assumption that 
eternal destiny is fixed by death: either eternal hell or heaven. Particular election and 
universal salvation can be united by acknowledging that God fulfills his ultimate pur- 
pose to save all by means of an elected community that shows God's rule to all and 
ministers his salvation even after death, see 11.6. 

* Moreover, God does not intend salvation for certain persons, but connects it to 
the property of faith. Stated bluntly, it does not seem to matter to him who comes 
into heaven or hell, but only that the just and unjust receive their deserved place. The 
Reformed election (GVBp) leads to the same extent of salvation, acknowledges the 
gracious gift of faith itself properly, and secures a far more personal relation between 
God and us. 

5 The impossibility that God wills salvation for believers can be extrapolated from 
the conclusion in n. 50 to: -0(Bx— GWEx). 

* In the Remonstrant sense of divine willingness to save all, the Reformed also 
confess that God wants all people to be saved, since he calls all persons to repentance 
and promises them eternal life if they believe. 
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means for us to be saved so that we may determine our own end.” Yet, 
extolling human freedom at the expense of divine freedom is a use- 
less enterprise, since concurrence is no competition. God is involved 
in everything, and his eternal decision precedes and guides our own 
decisions. 

In this respect, Francis Turretin distinguishes an a priori and a 
posteriori conditional decision. The former denotes an antecedent 
condition for the decision itself, whereas the latter means a conse- 
quent condition, not for the decision but for the decided effect, whose 
realization depends upon the intervention of some condition in the 
creature.” Turretin accepts that divine will somehow can be called 
conditional in the latter sense because God ordains with the end also 
the means for carrying it into execution.” God deciding salvation also 
ordains faith and repentance as the means of obtaining it. So, deciding 
to save Peter, God also decides that he will freely repent and come to 
Christ. Divine decision is conditional in the sense that its end supposes 
means, but the condition concerns the willed end, not the will itself. 
Yet, the Remonstrants embrace an a priori conditional will, mak- 
ing the decision itself dependent upon a condition. Only when Peter 
himself repents, God wills his salvation. That also grants freedom to 
creatures, but at the expense of divine willing itself, thereby spoiling 
predestination, foreknowledge, providence, and grace.” In sum, the 
general decision is not a decision at all. 


5 The Reformed accused the Remonstrants that their model of concurrence turns 
human beings into the first cause, and God to the second one. Their freedom is deci- 
sive, and God freely limits himself to make place for them. 

°° Turretini, Institutes 1.3.16, p. 230. 

5 The difference between the Remonstrant general will Vx(Bx—G Ex) and the 
Reformed universal promise GY Vx (Bx— Ex) can now be explained as an a priori 
respectively a posteriori conditional will. When God unconditionally decides to save 
Peter, the end of salvation requires the condition of Peter's faith, so the decision is not 
conditional, but the end indeed is. 

5 Although he calls it a less proper way of speaking since God does not decide 
something under condition but as to be brought about though such means), Turretini, 
Institutes 1.4.3, p. 316. 

*? The Remonstrant limitation of divine will seems sympathetic, since it professes 
universal grace and emphazises human responsibility. Yet, both points are safe- 
guarded within Reformed thought as well. In addition to "sufficient grace," God also 
grants effective grace to whoever he wills. The Reformed do not deny that God does 
not save anybody who does not want to be saved himself. Yet, the question remains 
as to how Peter comes to put his faith in Christ. Is it because God willed it, concur- 
ring with Peter to believe? Or is it merely Peter's own choice, which is consequently 
crowned by God with eternal life? The Remonstrant insistence upon universal grace 
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Third, middle knowledge turns conditional decisions into hidden 
particular decisions, just what the Remonstrants wanted to escape 
in the Reformed position.” For hereby God would be able to fore- 
see the consequences of his general decisions. So, before election to 
glory, he foresees that if Peter is called, he believes and is saved, but 
Judas remains in unbelief and is rejected. Middle knowledge delivers 
the envisaged worlds before the redemptive galaxies are willed, in this 
way specifying the secret end of divine willing. As it appears, the real 
intention of divine willing is not willed, but foreknown. 

In this way, the weak will is compensated by strong knowledge in 
order to provide a specific end for the general will. God foresees how 
his means will turn out and therefore only has to make a general deci- 
sion. In virtue of middle knowledge God does not have to make his 
will effective by securing also the proper human response of faith. Even 
without effectively working faith, God by his middle knowledge is sure 
about salvation. Middle knowledge being impossible, the Remonstrant 
chain of salvation breaks down." 

Even if middle knowledge were granted, it would not support but 
distort conditional decisions. The hidden agenda of middle knowledge 
makes God insincere in his universal grace. God seems to intend sav- 
ing all, but he knows from the start that only some will believe. On the 
basis of middle knowledge, the conclusion must be that God intends 


seems sympathetic, but in fact God's will is so weak that it does not help anyone who 
does not choose by his own power for Christ. 

© That is only one of the few reasons not to build divine decisions upon the quick- 
sand of middle knowledge. For first, middle knowledge is impossible (see 8.2.2). 
Second, middle knowledge seems to make conditional decisions redundant, since 
human freedom is already preserved by it (in view of its advocates) or hopelessly 
destroyed (according to the Reformed), so that conditional decisions cannot help any- 
more. Twisse's observation that the advocates of middle knowledge themselves do not 
believe in this warrant of human freedom, but continuously make further adaptations, 
applies also to Episcopius, appending general decisions to it. Yet, middle knowledge 
and general decisions exclude one another, as we will see. 

& Middle knowledge cannot be prevolitional or first in the structural order of will, 
since it is epistemic and not volitional. As an epistemic category, it belongs to the 
modal sequence, in which the (foreknown) actual comes last. Therefore, God first has 
to will the galaxies and worlds in order to know them, and the CRW cannot be pre- 
volitionally foreknown before the establishment of the galaxy. Given the impossibility 
of middle knowledge, Episcopius should either make the general decisions particular 
or soften them to mere wishes. 
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to save only those of whom he foresees that they will believe. God 
grants everyone grace, but does not really intend to save all. He merely 
enables all to be saved, calling all people by his grace and promising 
salvation, but knows beforehand that only some will believe. In this 
respect, it seems strange that the Remonstrants accuse the Reformed of 
making God insincere in his promises. Most Remonstrant objections 
against the Reformed can be made against this view as well. Com- 
pensating the loss of divine decision by ensuring his foreknowledge 
is neither theologically nor logically expedient, as Abraham Heidanus 
stresses: 


According to Episcopius’ opinion, God does not have the power to pre- 
vent that what will happen and is future, will not happen... this is a truly 
fatal determinism, in which these people throw themselves, only because 
they do not understand the laws of logic and argumentation.? 


Whereas conditional knowledge implies an inconsistent notion of 
knowing, granting truth-value without a determination, conditional 
will betrays an inconsistent notion of willing, granting intentional- 
ity without a design. Just like knowledge without a definite source, 
so willing without a specific end is impossible. Let us now consider 
whether it is fitting to maximalize them. 


8.4 CARTESIAN THOUGHT 


Unlike the Jesuits and Remonstrants, who restrict the role of divine 
willing in comparison to traditional theology, Descartes perceives too 
little freedom for God in this kind of thought. The Creation Doctrine 
attempts to unite God's freedom with a consistent modal theory. Des- 
cartes accepts both necessary and contingent truths such that God 
freely constitutes the usual modal categories, In this section, we will 
first analyze Descartes’ theory of modality and secondly evaluate its 
consistency. 


$? Knowledge of the result when deciding to do something has to be included 
within the end of willing. So, if God foreknows that by willing this galaxy that world 
results, and he continues to will this galaxy, he in fact wills that world as well. 

$ Heidanus, De Causa Dei, p. 189. 
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8.4.1 Analysis 


The Creation Doctrine has led to several interpretations of Descartes’ 
theory of modality, which circle around the character and conceiv- 
ability of necessity.“ I will briefly discuss the four most important 
theories and defend the last one as the most proper interpretation of 
Descartes.” 

The first interpretation is universal possibilism. Descartes’ conviction 
that God freely created necessary truths has led scholars like Timothy 
Cronin, Harry Frankfurt, Alvin Plantinga, and Jacques Bouveresse 
to conclude that these necessary truths are “inherently as contingent 
as any other propositions." Divine power not being limited in any 
sense, the eternal truths are intrinsically merely possible, because God 
could have made even their counterparts true. 

Although these interpreters consider universal possibilism as “the 
fundamental thrust of Descartes’ thought,” for the most part, they do 


$* See especially: Dan Kaufman, ‘Descartes’ Creation Doctrine and Modality, Aus- 
tralasian Journal of Philosophy 80 (2002), 24-41, Alanen, “Descartes, Omnipotence, 
and Kinds of Modality’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 12). Much of the present section is based 
upon Kaufman’s summary of prevalent interpretations. 

& Alan Nelson and David Cunning defend a “no-theory theory of modality” argu- 
ing that Descartes advocated an ontological “actualism” in which all entities are 
exhausted by God and created substances, leaving no separate place for possibilities. 
These authors base themselves upon Descartes’ insistence on simplicity, which excludes 
any realm of possibility that is known by God without being willed. Moreover, they 
deny that God created possibilities as such. I agree that Descartes denies any kind of 
modality independent of divine will, yet, he clearly affirms that modal categories are 
established by divine will. Therefore, Descartes acknowledges modal categories and 
frequently employs modal analysis. He might lack an extensive theoretical account, 
but that is not to deny that he supposed clear modal notions in his work like most 
of his contemporaries, see Alan Nelson, David Cunning, ‘Cognition and Modality in 
Descartes,’ in: Norms and Modes of Thinking in Descartes, eds. Tuomo Aho and Mikko 
Yrjónsuuri [Acta philosophica Fennica 64] (Helsinki, 1999), pp. 137-53. 

6° H. Frankfurt, ‘Descartes on the Creation of Eternal Truths,’ Philosophical Review 
86 (1977), 36-57, there 42. See also T. J. Cronin, ‘Eternal Truths’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 
26), 553-59, Jacques Bouveresse, ‘La théorie du possible chez Descartes, Revue inter- 
nationale de philosophie: revue trimestrielle 37 (1983), 293-310, Alvin Plantinga, Does 
God Have a Nature? [The Aquinas Lecture 44] (Milwaukee, 1980), pp. 92-126, esp. 
112. Frankfurts interpretation resembles the conceptualist account, relating necessity 
to the character of the human mind, see below. Yet, not all universal possibilists take 
a conceptual approach to modality. In the evaluation below, I will argue that universal 
possibilism makes sense as an evaluation of (the consequences of) Descartes' position. 
As interpretation, however, it does not take into account all nuances of what he wants 
to say. 
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not accept it as a tenable position itself.” They are well aware that 
Descartes speaks about eternal truths as being necessary, and that he 
supposes them in many of his arguments, including his foundational 
Cogito. This alleged inconsistency has led others to seek alternative 
interpretations of the modal impact of the Creation Doctrine.” For 
instance, Gijsbert van den Brink appeals to the additional modal notion 
of immutability to explain the character of Descartes’ eternal truths: 
they are not necessary in the strict sense, but eternal and immutable.” 
Yet, this modified possibilist interpretation still renders these eternal 
truths contingent, since they could have failed to exist." Descartes 
seems to intend some “real” necessity in his eternal truths.” 

A more prevalent modification is to interpret Descartes’ eternal 
truths as necessary though not necessarily necessary. This second read- 
ing is called limited possibilism or the “iterated modality”-account. For 
instance, Peter Geach and Edwin Curley interpret the Creation Doc- 
trine in terms of iterated modalities.” Though necessary, these truths 
are contingently necessary, since God willed them to be necessary, 
although he did not necessarily will them, but is, nevertheless, some- 
how necessitated to will this.” 


*' Plantinga, Does God Have a Nature? (see above, n. 66), p. 112. Likewise, I accept 
that universal possibilism is the consequence of Descartes’ thought, but he thought 
that a consistent modality of necessity and contingency could result from God’s free 
modal creation. 

6 For a broader discussion see Kaufman, “Creation Doctrine’ (see above, n. 64), 
27-30. 

© Some have exempted necessary truths concerning God from being created, but 
this seems rather arbitrary and inconsistent with Descartes’ contention that divine 
aseity has to be interpreted positively, God being an efficient cause of his own 
existence. 

7” Van den Brink, ‘Descartes, Modalities and God’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 7), pp. 
9-11. 

7 This makes clear why extending the modal notions with categories of time is 
not fruitful: the decisive point is not—enduring or not—existence, but power to the 
opposite. Van den Brink relies on Thomas Morris. 

” Dan Kaufman has recently discussed the view of Margareth Osler and Edwin 
Curley, who base the necessity of eternal truths upon the immutability of divine will 
and argued extensively that Descartes bases their necessity upon the act of divine will 
itself. Consequently, their necessary character means something more than eternity or 
immutability, Kaufman, ‘Immutability and Necessity’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 9). 

7? E. M. Curley, ‘Descartes on the Creation of Eternal Truths,’ Philosophical Review 
93 (1984), 569-97, P. T. Geach, 'Omnipotence,' Philosophy 48 (1973), 7-20, esp. 10-1. 
T. J. Mawson also prefers the iterated modality account, but expands it with creative 
aspects, which seem to make him an adherent to the last position. 

74 As Descartes remarked in his 1644 Letter to Mesland, see 5.2, n. 36. 
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The iterated modality account has the advantage of attributing 
necessity in a more proper sense to the eternal truths: they are in fact 
necessary, but might, nevertheless, not have been necessary.” The 
aspect of contingency in the Creation Doctrine being respected, the 
main problem is how to account for the necessity of the eternal truths 
themselves. After all, it seems that they are simply given, the Creation 
Doctrine only implying that God controls the modal status and not the 
truth-value of eternal truths. He could have made the eternal truths 
possibly false without being able to make them actually untrue.” This 
rather awkward idea implies a severe restriction on divine power, right 
against the controlling idea of the Creation Doctrine. Therefore, the 
iterated modality account does not seem to be the most proper recon- 
struction of Cartesian thought. 

Moreover, both possibilist interpretations presuppose that modali- 
ties are given, which is precisely what Descartes wants to question.” 
According to him, there are no possibilities before God decides to 
make them. So, the divine power to make impossibilities true and 
necessities false is not to be interpreted in the sense that everything is 
possible for God, because that conclusion takes possibility for granted, 
whereas it is created as well. 

The third theory is conceptualism, which accounts for the neces- 
sity of freely created eternal truths by equating modality and conceiv- 
ability. Hidé Ishiguro, Jonathan Bennett, and Lilli Alanen interpret 
Descartes’ necessary truths in a Kantian sense as a priori forms of 
thinking, “God having created modal truths by making us unable to 
conceive them otherwise.”” 


73 See Curley, “Descartes on the Creation of Eternal Truths’ (see above, n. 73), 
p. 583. Kaufman approaches the difference between universal and limited possibilism 
in terms of possibility: for any eternal truth p, it is possible that ~p respectively it is 
possible that ~p is possible. 

7% This objection is partly due to Curley's reconstruction in terms of symbolic logic, 
in which he supposes necessary truths, whereas Descartes’ intent is that God creates 
them by willing them. Alvin Plantinga has formulated this objection first, Plantinga, 
Does God Have a Nature? (see above, n. 66), pp. 112-3. 

” This argument is elaborated by Lilli Alanen and Simo Knuuttila, see Alanen, 
‘Foundations’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 12), p. 17. 

738 Bennett, ‘Descartes’ Theory’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 40), 646, italics are his. The 
designation of Descartes’ theory of modality as a “conceptualist analysis of modality” 
is derived from Bennett, who also calls it a “subjectivist theory about the nature of 
necessity,” 647. Knuuttila and Alanen speak about a constructivistic doctrine of ratio- 
nality and intelligibility, Knuuttila, ‘Introduction,’ in Modern Modalities (see above, 
ch. 5, n. 12), pp. vii-xiv, there ix. See also Hidé Ishiguro, “The Status of Necessity and 
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Bennett has noted that most of Descartes’ passages on eternal truths 
relate them both to God as constituting them and to us as conceiving 
them. God set up the modal truths and gave us limits to conception as 
a guide to what the modal truths are. Most interpreters do not relate 
both theses and ignore the epistemological part, which is precisely the 
clue to the Creation Doctrine for Bennett.” Because all modal truths 
are at bottom truths about what we can conceive, the eternal truths 
are established by the constitution of our minds. Consequently, they 
are indeed necessary for us, though we cannot say that God could not 
have made it otherwise." 

A conceptualist interpretation does recognize the epistemologi- 
cal quest for certainty in Descartes and his insistence on the know- 
ing subject. Yet, Descartes himself makes a difference between God's 
laying down his laws in nature and imprinting them on our hearts." 
He designated his major philosophical works as metaphysics.** Conse- 
quently, epistemic certainty is derived from the nature of reality itself, 
and modality is an aspect of how things are in themselves.** Descartes 
never implies that God created modal truths by constituting human 
minds in a certain way. Instead, God created them by willing and 


Possibility in Descartes,’ in Essays on Descartes’ Meditations, ed. Amélie Oksenberg 
Rorty [Major thinkers series 4] (Berkeley, 1986), pp. 459-72, there 461; Alanen, 'Des- 
cartes, Omnipotence, and Kinds of Modality’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 7), “Foundations (see 
above, ch. 5, n. 12). Frankfurt is mostly interpreted as a universal possibilist (in his 
characterization of Descartes), but seems to attribute a conceptualist position to Des- 
cartes as well. 

” Bennets analysis follows a lead of Margaret Wilson that she did not develop any 
further herself: “God has created our minds in such a way that we cannot directly 
conceive the opposite of things he has willed to be necessary or eternal," Wilson, 
Descartes (see above, ch. 5, n. 9), p. 127. 

*' Bennet, like Ishiguro, is very careful not to equate something’s not being impos- 
sible with being possible for God. He claims that Descartes' emphasis on omnipotence 
does not imply that God can do everything, but that all things depend upon him. I 
must admit that I find this contrast unconvincing, since Descartes repeatedly declines 
any limits on divine power. 

8! See 5.1, n. 16. 

8 See 5.1, n. 5. 

55 Bennet appeals to a passage where Descartes provides a “conceptualist” defini- 
tion of possibility (Reply to Second Objections, AT VII, p. 150; CSM IL p. 107), but 
Descartes’ mention of “some other kind of possibility that relates to the object itself” 
there should not to be taken as discarding objective possibility, but as maintaining that 
it is only accessible for us by the concept of non-repugnancy. Elsewhere, he explicitly 
affirms that our modal concepts are derived from the things themselves: “is not that 
my thought makes it so, or imposes any necessity on any thing; on the contrary, it is 
the necessity of the thing itself... which determines my thinking in this respect" (Reply 
to First Objections, AT VIL p. 67; CSM II, p. 46). 
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knowing these truths eternally, and correspondingly, human minds 
are made as mirrors that reflect the independent modal order.™ 

The fourth and most obvious way to interpret the Creation Doctrine 
is the Created modality account, stating that modality itself is created 
by God as well. Compared to conceptualists, Jean-Marie Beyssade and 
Dan Kaufman take this more realist approach.* The eternal truths are 
necessary precisely because God wills that they are necessary. 

Kaufman agrees with Alanen that possibilities are created by God 
and not given beforehand.“ Therefore, God does not choose out of an 
infinite array of possibilities to make some of them contingently true 
and others necessarily so, but he created all modal truth ex nihilo. All 
truth depending upon divine will, possibility and necessity is likewise 
constituted by divine omnipotence. 

The created modality account seems to be a fair interpretation of 
Descartes’ Creation Doctrine. In all passages on eternal truths, the 
philosopher appeals to divine will. His opposition to tradition and his 
intent to speak worthier of God than the common way of imagin- 
ing him as a finite being becomes intelligible when we interpret it as 
an attack to the scholastic transcendental theory of modality." The 
Reformed volitional model is still too essentialist for Descartes, since 
it takes modality for granted. Instead, Descartes envisages an infinite 
realm of modally indifferent states of affairs at God's disposal, some 
of which he freely makes possible, some actual, some necessary and 
others impossible: 


(26) Vx (Ox  Q(GVOx v G"üx v Gwx) V G"- x) 


The modally indifferent has been symbolized by the sign Ø.” Divine 
omnipotence is modally unlimited and able to make things as God 
likes them. Divine willing indeed sovereignly decides to make some 
things necessary and others impossible and consequently knows them 
as eternal truths. Divine willing being the sole origin of all modality, 


** See Mawson, ‘Eternal Truths and Cartesian Circularity (see above, ch. 5, n. 9), 
p. 208. 

** Jean-Marie Beyssade, Études sur Descartes: l'histoire d'un esprit (Paris, 2001), 
Kaufman, 'Creation Doctrine' (see above, n. 64), 'Immutability and Necessity' (see 
above, ch. 5, n. 9). 

8$ See n. 77. 

87 See 5.1, n. 13. 

** The interpretation of modal indifference is given by Alanen, ‘Foundations’ (see 
above, ch. 5, n. 12), p. 16. 
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Descartes in fact portrays a galaxy of possible world-systems, from 
which God freely chooses the actual world-system. From this world- 
system he again chooses Actua as the actual world. 


Modally indifferen 
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itn, eae 
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Fig. 21: Descartes’ creationist account of modality generating a galaxy of 
“possible world-systems” 


Descartes’ modal theory can be explained further by some example 
sentences: 


(27) The three angles of a triangle total 180° 
(28) The three angles of a triangle total 90° 
(29) Socrates sits at t, 

(30) Socrates runs at t, 


We define (27) as a necessary truth, obtaining in every possible world. 
Therefore, (28) is impossible, being true in no world at all. We assume 
that (29) is contingently true, being actualized in Actua. Additionally, 
we believe that there are worlds in which Socrates does not exist, or 
does not exist at t,, or rather runs at t,. According to Descartes, how- 
ever, God has freely chosen (27) to be necessary, a triangle’s having 90° 
impossible, and (29) contingently true. In contrast to this particular 
world-system, say WS', God could have chosen WS’, in which (27) 
is impossible, a triangle’s having 90° necessary, and (29) impossible. 


* Descartes both expressly denies that things are possible apart from divine deci- 
sion to make them possible and explicitly affirms that God could have made impos- 
sible things true and necessary states of affairs untrue. 
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It also has to be observed that things impossible in WS! are possible, 
actual or even necessary in WS’. 

Descartes founds the galaxy upon God's absolute power and the 
chosen world-system upon his ordained power. Universal possibil- 
ism applies for God and his will is the bridge between the modally 
indifferent absolute power and the full-fledged modal world-system of 
ordained power. ?? Is this possible anyhow? 


8.4.2 Evaluation 


As Knuuttila has stated, one of the difficulties in Descartes' theory 
of modality is that ^when he makes God freely choose a Scotist 
approach to modalities, some modality seems to be there before it is 
introduced."?! In fact, Descartes introduces two concepts of possibility: 
what is possible for God (theological possibility) and what we conceive 
to be possible (logical possibility). In the analysis, we called the first 
the modally indifferent, but in terms of divine omnipotence it must 
be called possible, since God is able to realize it. This theological pos- 
sibility, however, does not allow any necessity or impossibility, since 
that would limit divine freedom (and make the extension of the actual 
world-system into a galaxy useless). Yet, the main difficulty remains 
that divine will cannot bridge the gap between Descartes' theological 
and logical modality. 

First, the Cartesian concept of absolute power is inconsistent. It 
implies that in all possible worlds, God could have made everything 
different, since it is not limited by any antecedent necessity or impos- 
sibility. So, the necessary truth obtains: 

(31) In all possible worlds, God could have made everything dif- 
ferent. Yet, sheer omnipotence explodes itself. Since God could have 
made everything different in all possible worlds, this is necessarily 
true. Yet, the necessity of (31) must either limit divine omnipotence 
or divine omnipotence must destruct its necessity.” The inconsistency 


? This is the merit of the universal possibilist interpretation, see 8.4.1. 
?! Knuuttila, ‘Introduction’ (see above, n. 78), ix, see Alanen, ‘Foundations’ (see 
above, ch. 5, n. 12), p. 16. 
? Tf Descartes really wants to accept necessity, he must allow: 
(32) God necessarily being able to make everything different, (31) cannot be false in 
any possible world 
(33) Being true in all possible worlds, God cannot make (31) false in any possible 
world 
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of (31) might be taken as a childish variant of the infamous paradox 
of the stone.? Descartes might even boast that divine omnipotence 
exceeds (31). Yet, this sentence is only a paraphrase of the Cartesian 
concept of sheer omnipotence, not being confined by any necessity. 
It indeed makes God’s unlimited power an essential divine attribute, 
even though Cartesian Nominalism cannot allow essential attributes 
at all. Descartes vainly tries to combine essentialist and voluntarist 
concepts of omnipotence. God being able to do all that is possible is 
a more consistent interpretation of omnipotence than his supremely 
ordaining modality. 

Second, Descartes attributes the same modal transcendence to divine 
will as to absolute power. Yet, this only evidences the same Nominalist 
inconsistency. Descartes clearly tends towards voluntarism, repeatedly 
stressing the indifference of God’s will. Yet, his appeal to simplicity 
forces him to advocate essentialist spontaneity, God necessarily choos- 
ing only the best. Consequently, all divine decisions are both completely 
contingent and completely necessary. Descartes does not see the need 
to separate here, but clearly both aspects are inconsistent. If God wills 
something contingently, it merely applies in some worlds, if he wills 
it necessarily, it applies in all." Even though it might be that divine 
will “inwardly” acting necessarily, “outwardly” has power to the con- 
trary, the consequence must be that everything that is willed is simply 
necessary, which would obviously displease Descartes. Descartes must 
either opt for spontaneity, implying determinist emanation of only 


(34) God being unable to make (31) false, is not able to make everything different in 
all possible worlds 
(35) Therefore, (31) is false 
Divine omnipotence can also be interpreted to include proposition (31), thereby 
destructing its necessity: 
(36) God necessarily being able to make everything different in all possible worlds, he 
can make (31) false in any possible world 
(37) Therefore, there is a possible world in which (31) is false 
(38) Therefore, (31) is false 
The first sequence of (32)-(35) shows that absolute omnipotence as an essential attri- 
bute cannot be that absolute. God being almighty in all possible worlds, he exists 
necessarily and therefore an Aeterna and Nihil have to exist as well within the galaxy 
of world-systems. In that case, it is unhelpful to extend the world-system into a galaxy. 
The second interpretation makes absolute omnipotence only accidental. God is that 
powerful that he even can undo his own almightiness. 
° This age-old paradox questions whether God can create a stone so heavy that He 
could not lift it. Either way he is not almighty. 
% As can be proven with the definition of Op as ~O~p. 
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Aeterna within the modal galaxy. There is only one possible world, 
which is necessary. Otherwise he has to give up simplicity, at least at 
a structural level between divine knowledge and will. In that case, he 
can acknowledge indifference, implying radically contingent creation, 
but also has to accept necessary truths before divine willing. ^ Clearly, 
he cannot utilize simplicity to extend indifference to the eternal truths. 
Therefore, at the deepest level, Descartes’ theory of modality discloses 
a structural confusion of modal categories. Magnifying divine freedom 
and sovereignty this way easily collapses into a deterministic system 
of only one, best possible world, since modal distinctions are factually 
spoiled: what God spontaneously wills is necessary, what he does not 
will, impossible. 

Third, a contingent choice of divine will cannot establish modal- 
ity, but only actuality. Descartes clearly introduces simplicity with the 
design to secure the modal transcendence of divine will, which indiffer- 
ently constitutes all modality. Yet, in an S; model, possibility, necessity, 
and impossibility are necessary itself, so they cannot be contingently 
produced. If (27) obtains in all worlds, God cannot choose to realize 
(27) in some worlds but not in all. Divine freedom, however, implies 
that God exactly realizes things in some but not all worlds. The only 
result can be that everything is contingent in itself.” Descartes may 
rebound that the eternal truths are necessary by virtue of divine will- 
ing, but then they are no more necessary than all other things decided 
by God.” The choice of divine will can make things only hypothetically 
necessary: O(GYp—p) or hypothetically impossible: ~0(GY~p—p), 
which only denotes a certain connection between divine will and the 
actual event, but does not establish its modal character itself. 

Leydecker argues against created modality both backwards and 
forwards. First, when things are modally indifferent before the free 


°° The scholastics would apply spontaneity to divine willing insofar as it is directed 
to divine essence itself and other necessary objects, whereas indifference pertains to 
contingent objects. 

% This was already the reason for Suárez (Disputatio 30, Disputationes Metaphysi- 
cae, 12.40) to deny that the eternal truths are created by divine will: they become so 
voluntarily instead of necessarily. 

? Kaufman extensively argues this point against the explanation of necessity in the 
sense of immutability, Kaufman, 'Immutability and Necessity' (see above, ch. 5, n. 9), 
8-11. Sadly, it also shows the inconsistency of Descartes’ Creation Doctrine (inter- 
pretated as Created Modality) itself. To state the problem in scholastic terms, eternal 
truths only have a necessity of the consequence (necessitas consequentiae) but are in 
themselves as contingent as everything. 
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decision of God, something is both possible in virtue of the decision 
and determinable towards either possibility or impossibility. There- 
fore, this possibility can destroy itself, which is contradictory.” Sec- 
ond, when modality is founded upon divine will, the question remains 
what founds the possibilities for divine will. According to Leydecker, 
there has to be another decision regarding this possibility and so on to 
infinity, if all possibility is founded in divine decision.” 

Created modality allows the possible to be impossible and requires 
an endless sequence of choices to establish anything possible. Worst 
of all, its final result WS, is not a model system of all possible worlds. 
It only includes some possibilities, so the usual definitions of necessity 
as applying in all worlds, possibility as being true in some world and 
impossibility as being excluded in all worlds clearly cannot apply. As 
figure 21 discloses, the whole set-theoretical modal structure of pos- 
sible worlds is blown up. Nihil is contained within the possibles of 
another world-system and Aeterna is excluded in the Actua of vari- 
ous other world-systems. So, in terms of the galaxy there are neither 
impossible nor necessary truths. 

Moreover, it is unintelligible how God can constitute the possibles 
of WS,. Everything within the galaxy is unconditionally possible, so 
divine choice does not have to make it ‘double-possible.’ Seen from 
the world-system, what is it that makes these things possible in a dif- 
ferent way than the whole galaxy? The logical definition of possibil- 
ity seems rather senseless, since there appears to be a more extensive, 


?* The argument runs: 
(39) Vx (G"x > Øx) 
(40) Vx (Ox > 9GV(Ox V ~0x)) 
(41) Vx (G"x > 0x) 
(42) 0(Ox > ~0x) 
The first two hypotheses affirm that God wills modally indifferent things and is able 
to make them either possible or impossible. Thesis 41 states that something has to be 
possible if it can be willed by God, from which the conclusion follows that the possible 
can be simultaneously impossible. 
? As appears from: 
(43) Vx (G"x Ox) 
(44) Vx (Ox > GV (0x V ~0x)) 
(45) 0G"(0(Ox) V ~0(Ox)) 


The first hypothesis again affirms that God wills modally indifferent things, and the 
second that this applies that God can make these things both possible and impossible. 
Now, substituting the x in thesis 45 by Øx on account of 44 (since all objects are 
modally indifferent), the modally indifferent is again established by a decision and so 
on to infinity. 
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inaccessible realm of what is possible for God, although it cannot be 
defined by us. In fact, the galaxy is the real world-system, containing 
all states of affairs which God could have made possible as well. Faced 
with the question why God would determine things to be possible 
without actualizing them, some Cartesian theologians have limited the 
possible to the actual, which spoils created freedom.’ 

Fourth, the Cartesian concept of ordained power cannot safeguard 
epistemology and human conceivability of modality. Descartes wishes 
to retain the (scholastic) logical definitions of possibility and necessity 
by appealing to the ordained power of God as its guard. Yet, divine 
will itself freely constituted all modality, which implies that there is no 
real necessity, and there cannot be certain knowledge. Many interpret- 
ers of the Creation Doctrine have noted that: 


If the [Creation] doctrine runs free through Descartes’ philosophical 
work it will do untold damage: many of his arguments have to be pro- 
tected somehow from the thesis that so-called necessary truths are really 
contingent. '?! 


Descartes does hold the necessity of (27) even though he grants God 
the freedom to choose differently. Consequently, there is a possible 
world, let us say Cartesia, in which God wills a triangle to have (for 
instance) 90°. Accepting divine efficiency even with regard to contra- 
dictories, Cartesia contains this kind of triangles. Now, (27) does not 
obtain in Cartesia and by definition neither is a necessary truth any 
more. Likewise all necessary truths become contingent and impossible 
ones possible. Hereby, basic laws of thought become uncertain and 
even divine existence is made contingent.'? This means that Descartes 
denies axiom 4 of S5, which is inconsistent, as we have proven.'? 
Remarkably, the father of modern philosophy was not driven by 
secularization, but by his sense of divine transcendence. Hereby, he 
introduced an extreme Nominalist metaphysics, which severely com- 


100 At least he could have made impossible things possible, but Descartes’ concept 
of unlimited omnipotence implies that still more things are possible for God. 

1! Bennett, ‘Descartes’ Theory’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 40), 639. 

102 [t can be argued that Descartes’ theory of omnipotence, positive interpretation 
of divine aseity and his being a causa sui cannot escape the consequence that God 
does not have to exist, but even apart from this devastating result, his modal theory 
is manifestly inconsistent. 

103 See 7.3.1, n. 36. 
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plicated epistemology.’ So, the epistemological shift of Modern phi- 
losophy is not so much caused by a rejection of metaphysics, but 
rather by a modally inconsistent metaphysics. The undefined realm of 
omnipotence disconnects perceived necessity from ontological neces- 
sity, making certainty a merely mental experience. Since necessity no 
longer transcendentally applies to all being and thinking, the principle 
of non-contradiction loses its essential backing. By now, it becomes 
a tool to measure our concepts, forcing Descartes to rely on men- 
tal evidence: everything we conceive “clearly and distinctly” is true.’ 
Having overthrown all grounds for this kind of certainty, Descartes 
appeals to divine trustworthiness. Yet, divine existence and conse- 
quently his reliability can only be proved by the new truth-rule, so 
Cartesian circularity seems inexplicable.’ After all, Descartes’ suspi- 
cions about an evil genius are generated by his own introduction of an 
absolutely unbound Sovereign. 

Descartes’ modal concept of divine power even seems to result in 
agnosticism. Frankfurt notes that the assertion that some state of affairs 
can be brought about ordinarily entails that that state of affairs is logi- 
cally possible. Descartes’ statement that God could have made contra- 
dictions true seems to entail, accordingly, the logical possibility of the 
logically impossible.'” He tries to escape this incoherence by excluding 
God from our modal categories and appealing to his incomprehensi- 
bility, but then he should have refrained from making any statement 
about God. At least in our human frame of thought, the Cartesian idea 
of an infinitely powerful being does not have any coherent meaning. 


104 Marion approaches this divorce as the breakdown of the analogia entis (Theolo- 
gie blanche (see above, ch. 5, n. 6), p. 16: “la destruction consciente et inconsciente de 
toute doctrine de l'analogie dans les texts cartésiens"), but is well aware that Descartes’ 
Creation Doctrine is especially directed against the general seventeenth-century idea 
of univocity of being. Yet, this dominance of univocity does not lead him to recon- 
sider his interpretation of medieval thought as being governed by a thomistic analogy 
of being. 

"5 His own definition of possibility is revealing in this respect, Reply to Second 
Objections (AT VII, p. 150, CSM 2, p. 107): “By possible either you mean, as all com- 
monly do, whatever does not disagree with human concepts... Or surely you imagine 
some other kind of possibility, one proceeding from the object itself, but which, unless 
it agrees with the first kind of possibility can never be known by the human mind." 
Formerly, the non-repugnancy aspect was taken as a feature of both the concept and 
its referent, whereas Descartes separates both. 

10% [n the scope of this evaluation, this higly debated issue cannot be settled, but it 
suffices to note that many scholars detect many questions here. 

107 Frankfurt, ‘Descartes on the Creation of Eternal Truths’ (see above, n. 66), 43. 
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A better way to safeguard divine transcendence is the scholastic insis- 
tence upon divine perfection. God is free from all limits in imperfec- 
tion, but by virtue of that perfection certainly owns logical and moral 
limits.” This is not to reduce him unto our cast of mind, but to make 
sense of transcendence without reducing it into arbitrary supremacy. 
So, these modifications of the classic position do not seem necessary 
to uphold divine omnipotence and infinity adequately. 

Fifth, the Creation Doctrine cannot explain created essences, since 
Descartes is unable to distinguish between essential and accidental 
properties. In 7.3.2, we have seen that an attribute P is then and only 
then essential for a, if a has P in every possible world in which it 
exists. This implies that P is necessary for a, and God cannot create 
a without P. Descartes resists this as making God dependent upon 
uncreated essences, which would be prior to God. His theory of freely 
created essences in fact makes everything accidental. Yet, the scholas- 
tic theory that uncreated essences reflect divine essence does not make 
them independent of God. Thus, Amy Karofsky calls Suarez’ theory 
of finite essences divine realism, according to which “essences are in 
themselves absolutely nothing, but they derive reality as expressions 
of the divine essence.”’” She situates him between primitivism, which 
founds the eternal truths in the essences of things themselves, and 
divine conceptualism, which grounds them instead in divine knowl- 
edge. Suarez’ starting-point is the Christian doctrine of creation. 
Being created ex nihilo, unactualized, possible essences are absolutely 
nothing." Still, there are necessary truths about these essences and the 
essential properties which constitute them. Now, how can these truths 
obtain before creation? 


108 For instance, the handbook of Francis Turretin defines infinity as being free 
from all limit in imperfection, Turretini, Institutes, 1.3.8.1. Descartes affirmed that 
God is able not only to do the impossible but even what is evil, for instance, to deceive 
and occasioned fierce debate thereby. 

*9 Karofsky, ‘Suarez’s Influence’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 11), 241. She has described 
Suarez’ position more extensively in: Amy Karofsky, ‘Suarez’ Doctrine of Eternal 
Truths,' Journal of the History of Philosophy 39 (2001), 23-48. 

"° Karofsky respectively describes divine conceptualism and primitivism including 
Suarez’ objections to it in Karofsky, “Eternal truths’ (see above, n. 109), 26-30, 30-6. 

11 Suárez, Disputationes Metaphysicae 31.2.1: "Principio statuendum est, essentiam 
creaturae, seu creaturam de se, et priusquam a Deo fiat, nullum habere in se verum 
esse reale, et in hoc sensu, praeciso esse existentiae, essentiam non esse rem aliquam, 
sed omnino esse nihil." 
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Divine conceptualists like Augustine, Aquinas, and most other 
medieval theologians assert that these propositions are true because 
God knows them and are eternally and necessarily true because God 
knows them from all eternity. Suárez objects that divine knowledge 
does not account for the necessity of eternal truths, since God also 
knows accidental or contingent propositions from eternity. Suárez 
points out the dilemma of essential propositions by inquiring into 
the origin of their necessity: they are either in the divine intellect 
because they are necessarily true or, conversely, they are necessarily 
true because they are in the divine intellect. Clearly, a conceptualist 
rejects the first option, since it makes essential propositions necessary 
prior to and independent of the divine intellect. Now, according to 
Suárez, the second way cannot account for their necessity either. For 
if their truth originates in God himself (being only necessary because 
he knows them), this must happen by means of his will.'? But then 
their truth does not follow necessarily, but voluntarily from God.'“ In 
his study on divine almightiness, Van den Brink extensively discusses 
Descartes’ Creation Doctrine and presents the conceptualist position 
as an antidote to its inconsistencies: 


There is the view, also endorsed by classical theists such as Augustine, 
Anselm and Aquinas, as well as by later philosophers such as Spinoza, 
that the laws of logic should be seen as the ideas in the divine mind. It 
is this option which seems to me to be still the most promising one for 
a fully adequate interpretation of the relation between God and abstract 
objects, the laws of logic, necessary truths etc." 


It appears, however, that the more foundational question has to be 
posed why God knows these eternal truths. According to Descartes, 
God knew them, because he willed them to be true, according to 


u2 That is, propositions in which an accidental property is attributed to some 
object. 

13 Suárez takes this premise for granted, supposing that divine will is the only 
eternal operative faculty, his knowledge being a speculative faculty and his power only 
working outwardly in time. 

u4 Suárez, Disputationes Metaphysicae 31.12.40: "Rursus neque illae enuntiationes 
sunt verae quia cognoscuntur a Deo, sed potius ideo cognoscuntur quia verae sunt, 
alioqui nulla reddi posset ratio cur Deus necessario cognosceret illas esse veras; nam, 
si ab ipso Deo proveniret earum veritas, id fieret media voluntate Dei; unde non ex 
necessitate proveniret, sed voluntarie." 

us G, van den Brink, Almighty God: a Study of the Doctrine of Divine Omnipotence 
[Studies in Philosophical Theology 7] (Kampen, 1993), p. 202. 
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Suarez and Leydecker because they are founded in divine essence itself 
as the source of all being and verity. 

Primitivists maintain that the truth of essential propositions is 
grounded in the essences themselves, more specifically in the neces- 
sary and uncreated connections between essential properties of things 
themselves. These connections are true independently of the existence 
of the given essence and independently of any efficient cause, includ- 
ing God. Thus, the property being a man necessarily involves the prop- 
erty being an animal. Consequently, the essential proposition man is 
an animal is not necessary in virtue of some existing human essence, 
but in virtue of the uncreated, necessary connection between the prop- 
erties being a man and being an animal.” 

Karofsky makes clear that Suarez accepts the basic tenets of primi- 
tivism, but modifies it in one important respect. This theory suggests 
that essential properties are Platonic entities, existing independently 
of the divine being. Since Suárez holds that nothing has being prior to 
God's creation, these properties have just as less reality as unactual- 
ized, possible essences. In order to avoid Platonism, the reality of the 
properties must ultimately depend upon God. Yet, being necessary, 
they do not depend upon his will, but upon his essence. According 
to Suárez, the properties, and the essences that they combine to form, 
express the very being of God. Finite essences are finite reflections of 
the infinite divine essence that is infinitely imitable outwardly. In this 
way, Suárez can claim that the essences, in themselves, are nothing; 
as identical with the divine being, they are real. This divine realism 
overcomes the difficulties of primitivism (independent finite essences) 
and conceptualism (accidental finite essences). 

Leydecker expresses the same train of thought by calling God "infi- 
nite being, eminently containing all things as the Being of all beings" 
and defining his omnipotence as “divine nature itself insofar this nature 
is being itself by essence, and by itself efficacious towards whatever 
participating or participatory being." On the one hand, it stresses 
God's unique ontological position in the order of being. He is being 
itself (ipsum esse) who has life by himself. So, essence and existence 
coincide for Him. On the other hand, all other beings participate in 


"6 Suárez, Disputationes Metaphysicae 31.12.46 calls it an identity, insofar being a 
human implies being an animal: *hanc connexionem nihil aliud esse quam identita- 
tem extremorum, quae sunt in propositionibus essentialibus et affirmativis." 

"7 See 5.6, respectively n. 80 and 77. 
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Him, being brought into existence by efficacious divine power. These 
remarkable expressions radically disprove a one-sided transcendent 
reading of Reformed scholasticism, which makes an extreme separa- 
tion between God and creatures. All essences are finite reflections of 
divine being and in this way participate in his essence. By creation, 
God freely bestows existence, granting real being to those essences that 
from now on actually exist in created things. This kind of Creation 
Doctrine affirms that all creation bears to a greater or lesser extent the 
image of God, expressing his own glory in his creatures. 

The Cartesian reinterpretation of divine omnipotence, magnifying 
divine will as the Creator of modality turns out to distort both the 
doctrine of God and the theory of modality. Consequently, reframing 
classic theology along these lines brings no improvement. 


8.5 SPINOZIST THOUGHT 


Descartes maximalized divine omnipotence in a voluntarist sense, 
reducing divine essence to its will. Spinoza takes the opposite way and 
maximalizes omnipotence in an essentialist sense, reducing divine will 
to its essence. Remarkably, divine intellect plays a decisive role in this 
movement, as the source of the idea of everything that God can pro- 
duce. Divine perfection guarantees that God produces everything he 
is able to. After an analysis of this thorough revision of the Reformed 
model of divine agency, we will evaluate the consistency of this theo- 
centric alternative. 


8..1 Analysis 


The modal implications of Spinoza's philosophy are closely related to 
the nature of his monism. Most recent interpretations of Spinoza are 
rather secular: the identification of God and nature is taken as a kind 
of naturalism governed by causal laws. In that context, Don Garrett 
observes that it is widely agreed that Spinoza subscribed to determin- 
ism: the doctrine that every event is causally determined from ante- 
cedent conditions by the laws of nature.''® Yet, the further question 


48 Don Garrett, 'Spinoza's Necessitarianism, in: God and Nature: Spinoza's Meta- 
physics: Papers Presented at the First Jerusalem Conference (Ethica I), eds. Yirmiyahu 
Yovel and David Maisel (Leiden, 1991), pp. 191-218, there 191. 
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whether his position also entails necessitarianism is rather debated. 
Necessitarianism or the doctrine that every actual state of affairs is 
logically or metaphysically necessary implies that the actual world is 
the only possible world. Garrett and others claim that Spinoza was a 
necessitarian, Curley insists that he was not and Bennett and others 
hesitate whether Spinoza actually believed that this world is the only 
possible world." 

Curley starts with the notion of relatively necessary truths, argu- 
ing that Spinoza admits some propositions to be necessary in a sense 
which allows and even requires that in another equally legitimate sense 
they are contingent.’ Their truth is grounded in the fact that they 
follow logically from other propositions which are true, propositions 
which give an efficient causal explanation of them. These antecedent 
conditions itself, however, could have been different. At any rate, they 
are not absolutely necessary in the sense that their denial involves a 
contradiction. Constructing a possible world as a consistent row of all 
true propositions, there appears to be a plurality of possible worlds 
since various self-consistent sets can be made by negating relatively 
necessary propositions and their antecedents.'?' The resulting possible 
worlds do not differ in their necessary propositions, but only in the 
relatively necessary ones. According to Curley, there are no reasons 
why Actua has more reason for existence than other worlds, so there 
are more possible worlds than one.'? 

In a later publication, Curley and Walski substantiate this moder- 
ate necessitarian interpretation.'? They agree with Bennett that it is 


1? See the overview of the various positions including references in: Garrett, ‘Spi- 
noza's Necessitarianism' (see above, n. 118), p. 192. Garrett refers to: Bennett, Study 
(see above, ch. 6, n. 6) in which Bennett maintains that Spinoza inconsistently com- 
mitted himself to both necessitarianism and its denial, but in a later publication, Ben- 
nett seems to be more careful, stating that the exegetical evidence is not conclusive to 
decide whether his determinism implies necessitarianism, Jonathan Bennett, Learn- 
ing from Six Philosophers: Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 2001), 1: 175-6. 

20 E. M. Curley, Spinoza’s Metaphysics: an Essay in Interpretation (Cambridge, 
1969), pp. 83-93. 

121 Curley admits that this may require an infinite regress, but he does not explain 
whether Spinoza would allow this move. 

122 According to Curley, Spinoza can only maintain that the actual world is the only 
possible world in the sense that no other world can obtain in addition to Actua. 

1 E. M. Curley, G. Walski, ‘Spinoza’s Necessitarianism Reconsidered,’ in: New 
Essays on the Rationalists, eds. Rocco J. Gennaro and Charles Huenemann (New York, 
1999), pp. 241-62, there 242. 
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tremendously implausible that this is the only possible world and try 
to argue that Spinoza did not cherish this opinion by refuting Gar- 
rett’s arguments for it.’** They first observe that Garrett makes much 
of Spinoza’s report that the fatalistic necessity of all things and of all 
actions is the principal basis of his writings, but also notice that the 
relevant exchange with Oldenburg referred to the Theological Political 
Treatise.’ The most necessitarian passage they could find asserts that 
the “universal laws of nature are nothing but decisions of God, which 
follow from the necessity and perfection of the divine nature.” Here 
Spinoza claims that the laws of nature are absolutely necessary truths, 
following from the nature of God, and that everything which happens 
in nature instantiates some universal law of nature. 

Curley and Walski claim that this does not lead to strict necessi- 
tarianism, since laws alone will not determine what happens in the 
world, but events are also explained by the particular circumstances of 
their operation, especially the antecedent conditions. Now, if the state 
of the world at any given time is determined by the laws of nature in 
combination with the state of the world antecedent to that state, there 
will be an infinite regress of causes at the level of the antecedent states 
of the world, which makes the possibility of other worlds (or instan- 
tiations of the laws) inescapable. For whenever the antecedent state 
would have been different, the given state would also differ. 

Yet, Curley and Walski do not seem to realize that Spinoza thinks 
in terms of causes first of all, and that these causes are determined by 
laws to produce these events and no other ones." Moreover, they do 
not seem to sense the strictly necessitarian basis of this "great chain of 
being" in the divine nature that is the necessary source that necessarily 


124 Curley and Walski merit Garrett with the strongest defense for necessitarianism 
in Spinoza, and by overthrowing his arguments, they feel confident to have established 
their moderate necessitarianism. 

125 See 6.4, n. 77. 

12 TTP vi.10, the identical passage is cited in 6.4, n. 76. 

27 So, the antecent condition for every event is the determination of the cause that 
produces it, but this determination is itself necessary. Curley and Walsky refer to 
E1p28, where Spinoza states that individual things can only exist or be conditioned to 
act by a cause other than itself, and so on to infinity. Yet, Spinoza makes this chain 
necessary by its divine foundation: whatsoever is conditioned to exist and act, has 
been thus conditioned by God (E1p28d). Since God could not have done this other- 
wise, everything is strictly necessary. Spinoza's point here is not to make finite causes 
contingent, but to secure that finite and temporal beings are not to be seen as eternal 
and divine, although they necessarily exist and act. 
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produces everything. So, things cannot happen otherwise than they 
do, because that would be against divine decision, intellect and nature, 
which is strictly impossible. In other words, the scope of the universal 
laws is as universal as divine decision and omniscience: they direct 
everything. The above citation perfectly illustrates what made Olden- 
burg and his friends worry: the identification of divine decision and 
divine nature, leading directly to a fatalistic necessity of all things and 
of all actions. It is only by granting God a free decision that a plurality 
of worlds can be affirmed. 

Curley and Walski proceed by reinterpreting the most deterministic 
passages of the Ethics in a moderate necessitarian way. So, they para- 
phrase E1p16 as holding that: 


(46) Everything which falls under an infinite intellect follows either 


conditionally or unconditionally from the necessity of divine 
nature. "? 


In the subsequent propositions of the Ethics, both authors perceive 
two different ways in which modes may follow from divine nature 
and claim that things that follow conditionally are only conditionally 
necessary. Yet, Spinoza directly states in Elp1é6d that an infinite num- 
ber of things (and not merely the attributes itself) necessarily follow 
from the divine essence. It is true that Spinoza does not make God 
the only cause, and accepts that finite causes are both determined by 
previous finite causes and by God. In that sense, states of affairs might 
be called conditionally and not absolutely necessary by divine essence. 
Yet, the determination by other causes and the whole chain of finite 
causes is necessary too and ultimately founded upon the necessity of 
divine nature from which it flows.'” After all, this conditional neces- 
sity appears to be a strict necessity that does not allow any kind of 
contingency. 


128 This is in fact a reinterpretation of Garrett's reading, which excluded the “condi- 
tionally or unconditionally,” Curley, *Necessitarianism' (see above, n. 123), 245. 

29 The finite modi that exist in God constitute an eternal chain of causes that is just 
like God without a beginning, but obviously, it exists in and by God. In that sense, it 
could not have been different than it actually is. 

130 Curley and Walski make the same move in the interpretation of E1p29: indi- 
vidual and finite modes follow only conditionally from the divine attributes. Yet, in 
his demonstration, Spinoza asserts that the modes follow necessarily from the divine 
nature, whether divine nature is considered absolutely [see the infinite modes] or as 
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Curley and Walski also try to evade the necessitarianism implied 
by the identification of the possible with the actual by upholding two 
senses of actuality for Spinoza. Everything that is possible is known by 
God and implied by divine nature and in that sense is true and actual, 
but it does not imply spatiotemporal existence for all those things. 
However, they do not prove that Spinoza dismissed the principle of 
plenitude, since God can also be seen to realize all these ‘eternal’ pos- 
sibilities in the course of time. More importantly, Spinoza explicitly 
identifies the actual with the necessary, stating that “all things are 
determined by the necessity of the divine nature to exist and oper- 
ate in a particular manner, and there is nothing that is contingent." ?! 
Clearly, this rules out any plurality of worlds. It also banishes every 
thought of relative necessity.’ 

According to Bennett, Spinoza’s explanatory rationalism, assuming 
that for every true proposition P there is a sufficient reason why it is 
the case that P, turns him into a strict determinist.'* It portrays reality 
as a necessary causal chain, each link in it being supported by a neces- 
sary causal law. Yet, Bennett does not call particular events necessary, 
but inevitable: given all previous circumstances, they cannot be dif- 
ferent, but in themselves they could.’* The world might have had a 
different previous history, making the event also turn out otherwise. 
Bennett is aware that Spinoza also tends to make the whole chain of 
finite events absolutely necessary, but he insists that many of Spinoza's 
philosophical moves are invalid if there is no contingency. He particu- 
larly appeals to his notion of essence, which becomes at least vacuous 
if there are no contingent truths, making every property of every thing 
essential to it. 

Next, Bennett notices that Spinoza has a twofold concept of necessity: 


conditioned to act in a certain mode [see finite modes] and then goes on to say how 
finite modes are conditioned to exist and act by the necessity of the divine nature. 

7! Spinoza, Ethica, E1p29d, p. 102, as cited in 6.4, n. 79. 

12 See also Richard Mason, Spinoza: Logic, Knowledge, and Religion (Aldershot, 
2007), pp. 18-20. 

133 Bennett, Six Philosophers (see above, n. 119), p. 170. See also J. Bennett, ‘Spino- 
za's Metaphysics,’ in: Don Garrett, ed., The Cambridge Companion to Spinoza [Cam- 
bridge Companions to Philosophy] (Cambridge, 1996), pp. 61-88, there 75. 

?* Bennett, Six Philosophers (see above, n. 119), p. 174. 
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A thing is called necessary either in respect to its essence or in respect to 
its cause; for the existence of a thing necessarily follows, either from its 
essence and definition, or from a given efficient cause. 


Bennett suspects that Spinoza's "necessary by reason of its cause" or a 
necessity conferred by something else is as strong as inherent neces- 
sity. Yet, this acquired necessity cannot be absolute unless it is derived 
from something absolutely necessary. Now, this makes it equivalent to 
absolute necessity itself, satisfying the demands of explanatory ratio- 
nalism, but Bennett cannot see how something caused can be inher- 
ently necessary. He concludes that Spinoza's explanatory rationalism 
suffices to answer the question why a particular event inevitably is 
the case, but fails to answer the hard issue regarding the whole of the 
series. On the one hand, Spinoza asserts that these finite things do not 
follow from the infinite attributes of God, but on the other hand, he 
seems to explain it by the nature of God, which makes this series in 
fact the only possible world.?* Moreover, if Spinoza does not ground 
the entire causal chain in the necessity of divine nature, his whole 
explanatory rationalism collapses. In the end, Bennett is happy about 
this inconsistency and opts for the former way: 


Spinoza is implying that the facts about particular physical events are 
not, after all, related to God in any way that would make them necessary, 
as distinct from being inevitable given what preceded them." 


Bennett wonders whether Spinoza "flirted with the notion of acquired 
necessity and failed to grasp that it could not meet his needs.” In fact, 
this notion is entirely alien to Spinoza and he does not have any need 
of it. Spinoza distinguishes things that are necessary by their cause 
from the divine essence that implies existence merely to evade mak- 
ing everything eternal. Nevertheless, temporal entities are necessarily 
caused and since the ultimate efficient cause (God) cannot act differ- 
ently, these things are simply necessary as well. Spinoza's doctrine of 
God is the heart of his system, and both Curley and Bennett fail to 
grasp its necessitarian drift. Bennett believes that Spinoza reduced God 


P5 E]p33sl. 

P$ For the first thesis, Bennett refers to Elp21d, for the second to E1p33s2, see 
Bennett, Six Philosophers (see above, n. 119), p. 176 resp. 75. See also Bennett, Study 
(see above, n. 119), pp. 119-24. 

17 Bennett, Six Philosophers (see above, n. 119), p. 176. 

138 Bennett, Study (see above, ch. 6, n. 6), p. 124. 
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to Nature or the world as a whole, and this secular naturalism makes 
it impossible to comprehend the real foundations of Spinoza’s causal 
necessitarianism.'” 

Richard Mason claims that Spinoza’s modal thinking was in every 
respect almost diametrically opposed to recent thinking.'*° His relent- 
less de re approach makes modality a feature of things (res) which 
cause other things. Spinoza does not talk about truths, propositions or 
even states of affairs, which necessarily follow each other. Therefore, 
Mason rebukes Curley and Bennett for using de dicto terms to inter- 
pret Spinoza and he considers it to be misguided even to ask whether 
de re assertions entail de dicto equivalents in his logic. According to 
him, there is no scope in Spinoza's ontology for any third realm of 
propositions, concepts or linguistic categories between his attributes 
of thought and extension, or between ideas and their objects. 

Mason notes that Spinoza seems to have some need for real contin- 
gency in various ways, especially for the existence of individuals that in 
some way was not entirely necessary and for the possible existence of 
things that could be conceived without actually existing. Yet, Spinoza 
resolutely dismisses logical possibility, at best retaining physical possi- 
bility. According to Mason, Spinoza denies that there are other possible 
worlds or that God could have caused the world to differ in any way 
from its actual state.“ For Spinoza, necessity and possibility are not 
symmetrically interdefinable as in present-day modal logic.'” Instead, 
they acquire new meaning in the framework of causal explanation. 
The fundamental modal notion is neither essence nor necessary truth, 
but the notion of being caused or rationally explained.'? For Spinoza, 
every thing must have a cause or explanation, and is necessary in that 
sense. To be necessary is to be necessitated, and to be necessitated 
is to have a cause or reason which necessitates the thing. Hereby, 
necessity becomes a fundamental notion requiring no explanation. 


*? Bennett, Six Philosophers (see above, n. 119), pp. 119-21. 

1 Mason, Spinoza (see above, n. 132), pp. 11-40. This Chapter was previously 
published as: Richard Mason, ‘Spinoza on Modality, The Philosophical Quarterly 36 
(1986), 313-42. 

^! Mason, Spinoza (see above, n. 132), p. 20. 

142 Common modal axioms are: Op = een and )p= ~O~ 

18 According to Mason, Spinoza’s concept of essence depends on the primary 
notion of necessity or causal explanation. In this way, he is able to evade discussion 
about essential and accidental attributes, and reverses the dependence of necessity on 
essence, Ibid., pp. 34-5. 
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Trying to explain the nature or basis of necessity is to miss the point. 
One must begin with the notion of a rationally intelligible world in 
which everything must have a reason or explanation. In this way, 
everything is necessary, but things can be called possible insofar they 
are allowable within the necessitating facts of nature." Mason asserts 
that if the antecedent causes had been different, something could have 
been different, but being caused, the event is necessary. Finally, Mason 
compares Spinoza with Leibniz, the first modern theorist of modality 
and favors the former for the obvious reason that: 


We get by without a God who has to make choices (with all the atten- 
dant theological problems) and with no need for possible worlds. Instead 
of the dubious notions of concept- or subject-predicate inclusion and 
analyticity, we see the less opaque notion of causal explanation.’ 


Mason rightly stressed the notion of necessary causation within Spi- 
noza. The question remains, however, whether this concept can be 
applied to God as the philosopher does. 

John Carriero has noted that “commentators have not seriously 
pursued the connection between Spinoza’s philosophical commit- 
ments and traditional philosophical theology.”'*° He contrasts Spinoza 
with the standard medieval tradition, which united the contingency of 
the world with its dependence on a necessary being by God's contin- 
gent causation as a voluntary agent." In the new science, however, 
precisely the idea of a voluntary agent is questioned, efficient causes 
being blind or purposeless. Spinoza displays the same tendencies as 
the Islamic philosopher Avicenna, who argued for necessitarianism in 
three steps: 


14 Ibid., p. 24: “To be possible cannot be to exist or to subsist in some shadow- 
realm of possibilities, but is simply to be an available outcome within the framework 
of nature and natural law." 

15 Ibid., p. 37. 

46 John Carriero, ‘On the Theological Roots of Spinoza's Argument for Monism,' 
Faith and Philosophy 11 (1994), 626-44, there 638. 

“7 [n fact, Carriero says that Spinoza is operating in what might be termed an 
Avicennan framework. Whereas Avicenna grounded his necessitarianism in a neo- 
Platonic conception of emanation, Spinoza related it to efficient causal explanations 
of the new science, Carriero, 'Spinoza's Views’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 13), p. 55 incl. 
notes. 
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First, there is a necessary being, which, second, is ultimately responsible 
for everything that exists and happens and which, third, exercises its 
power in a necessary manner. 


Carriero goes on to demonstrate that these three aspects are all pres- 
ent in the Ethics. He notes that the third aspect is the most controver- 
sial, and concedes that Spinoza's arguments against contingency in the 
divine will are rather weak. Yet, he asserts that it draws its real force 
from the rejection of final causality in the new science. This moved 
Spinoza to view God, like all efficient causality, as operating necessar- 
ily. Carriero then compares Spinoza's concepts of substance, essence 
and mode with their Aristotelian counterparts and the way they were 
used in the Middle Ages and concludes that they agree with his strict 
necessitarianism: this world is the only possible world. 

Carriero insists that the new science with its concept of infinite 
space had a necessitarian drive in another way too: it enabled to see 
the world as a unique maximal order of created things, or as Leibniz 
called it: the best possible world. It would be a sign of imperfection for 
God not to make it, and therefore, he could not choose otherwise. 

My own analysis of Spinoza resembles the interpretation of Carriero 
most. I am not competent to evaluate the influence of the new science 
upon Spinoza, but I wonder whether the notion of a “unique maximal 
order of created things" does not introduce final causality after all. 
Moreover, I think it is primarily Spinoza's attachment to divine per- 
fection that drives him into necessitarianism. 

According to Spinoza, God exists, and even necessarily. His divine 
being entails both omnipotence and perfection. Spinoza grounds the 
possibility of things upon divine omnipotence (he can produce them) 
and their necessity upon divine perfection (he must produce every- 
thing he can produce). This leads to the conclusion that everything is 
necessary.” On the basis of divine existence, everything necessarily 
exists. Since causes are also necessarily determined by God, they oper- 
ate necessarily too. Divine perfection is especially applied to divine 


!5 Ibid., p. 55. 


1 Taking the symbols O, and Po for omnipotence and perfection, the argument 
runs: 
(47) IG (OG; ^ Po) divine existence 
(48) Vx (Os 0x) divine omnipotence 


(49) Vx (P, > ~0~x) divine perfection 
(50) Vx (0x ^ ~0~x) necessitarianism 
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action, preventing that God might act otherwise than he does. In this 
way, contingent causation is made impossible. 

Spinoza’s concept of necessary causation combines divine immu- 
tability with temporal change. The distinction between necessity by 
essence and by cause implies that things itself can change, but that 
these changes are necessarily willed by God. So, a given state of 
affairs p itself can be or be not, although Spinoza makes its existence 
and non-existence necessary in virtue of its divine cause. Since God 
immutably wills these changes, Spinoza is able to accept temporal 
change without introducing contingency.’ 

The necessity of divine will is proven by a detailed refutation of 
freedom in three ways. First, freedom of exercise is dismissed. Spinoza 
inquires whether God can omit producing everything that is in his 
Idea and that he can produce perfectly. Spinoza resolutely answers that 
God must produce everything he can, and cannot omit doing it: 


(55) Op > ~0G~“p 


Hereby, Spinoza makes all possibility necessary: 


(56) Op > OG"p 
(57) 0p > Op 


The impossibility of contingent causation in terms of freedom of exer- 
cise is demonstrated in diachronic terms. In eternity is no succession, 
so God could not have decided otherwise than he actually does, or 
have refrained from his decision, since there was no moment before 
his decision to choose otherwise: 


(58) GW>p> ~0(GW~p V Gr Pp 


10 See E1p33sl, see also n. 135 and subsequent discussion. 
131 As proven: 

(51) DG" (p, A^ 7p) 

(52) (p, ^ «p 

(53) Pa ^ -7Po 

(54) Gp, ^ ^ Op, 
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Second, Spinoza also denies freedom of kind as contradictory to divine 
perfection. God could not choose otherwise than he did, because in 
that case he would be less perfect than he is now. 

Third, Spinoza disproves contingent causation in general with the 
help of the scholastic distinction between the divided and composite 
sense. He starts with the hypothesis of contingent causation: 


(59) aWq > (q A 0~q) 


The effect q is contingent, since the opposite possibility remains. Obvi- 
ously, Spinoza rejects this, but surprisingly, he tries to refute the scho- 
lastics with their own distinctions. In the divided sense, effects can be 
contingent, because their cause itself exists contingently: 


(60) a ^ ~a 
(61) aWq> (q ^ ~q) 


Spinoza rejects contingent causes, because the first cause, on which 
everything finally depends, necessarily exists. In the composite sense, 
contingent causation refers to the contingency of the act itself: 


(62) aWq ^ 9a-Wq 
(63) aWq > (q ^ 0-q) 


Spinoza rejects power to the contrary in causes, because a determina- 
tion to one effect excludes it. So, the determination excludes its alter- 
native and makes the effect necessary: 


(64) aWq > üq 


This last point applies even more to divine willing, which is done in 
one eternal moment. Since divine causation is involved in everything, 
all things are necessarily caused and cannot be otherwise than they are. 
Hereby, Spinoza equates possibility, actuality, and necessity on the one 
hand, and negation and impossibility on the other hand. The result is 
a collapse of the modal Square of Opposition into one line.” 


152 On the Square of Opposition, see 8.3.2, n. 44-46. 
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Fig. 22: Spinoza’s transformation of the Modal Square of Opposition into 
one line 


The lower line represents synchronic contingency: something is both 
possible to be and possible not to be. These possibilities are subcon- 
trary: they cannot both be false, but can both be true. Yet, Spinoza 
identifies this line with the upper one between necessity and impos- 
sibility. Hereby, he overlooks that subalterns do not imply their super- 
altern and makes the relation between the two extremes contradictory: 
something is either necessary or impossible. In this way, the alterna- 
tivity of synchronic contingency is effectively banished by turning the 
subcontrary disjunction of 0p and ~p into an exclusive disjunction 
of necessity and impossibility. In short, this world is the only possible 
world. There is only one substance with only essential properties. 


Aeterna 
= Actua 


Fig. 23: Spinoza’s one world-system 


God must produce everything that is in his Idea and he cannot omit 
doing it. This necessitarianism is adored by Spinoza as the highest sign 
of divine perfection. Let us now consider whether he was right. 


8.5.2 Evaluation 


Spinoza’s philosophy stands in the great tradition of Western philoso- 
phy that insists on divine perfection. Yet, from early Greek thought 
until the seventeenth century two main lines have developed, one 
emanationist that stresses the necessary being and action of God and 
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another distinctly Christian, underlining the necessary being but con- 
tingent action of God. Spinoza’s necessitarianism is a profound plea 
for the first line, but as such it is neither logically nor theologically 
satisfying. In terms of modal logic, synchronic contingency cannot be 
impossible, as Spinoza maintains. Theologically, divine perfection does 
not exclude indifferent freedom, but requires it. 

First, Spinoza unjustly rules out synchronic contingency. His neces- 
sitarianism does not merely amount to the absence of synchronic con- 
tingency, but even makes it impossible.'? In order to refute Spinoza, it 
already suffices to show that synchronic contingency is possible, apart 
from the question whether it actually or even necessarily obtains. The 
universal logical law of excluded middle supposes at least the possibil- 
ity of synchronic contingency." Regarding an arbitrary pair of oppo- 
site possibilities p ^ ~p, Spinoza infers from the existence of p: 


(75) Op ^ ~O~p 
The impossibility of the negation of p is given with divine perfection: 
if p is possible for God, then he must produce it. Yet, when p ceases 


to exist, Spinoza reverts it into: 


(76) ~Op ^ ~p 


13 As proven: 


(65) Op, A 

(66) 0p, (Gp > Op) 
(67) ~0~p,, (Bp = ~0~p) 
(68) Op, ^ ~O~p, (66, 67) 


(69) Op, ^ ~O=p,) (x 0x) 
(70) ~0 (Ôp, ^ 0~p,) (0 (~0~p) = ~0(0~p) 

4 Apart from necessary truths, which indeed are either necessary or impossible, 
there are many truths, of which both opposites are possible. In that case, the law 
of excluded middle requiring an exclusive disjunction regarding actuality, asks for 
an inclusive disjunction regarding possibility. Hereby, synchronic contingency can 
be proven. 


(p, V ^p) A: Law of excluded middle 
(72) -9 (Po AN ~Po) 
(73) 9 (0p, vO-p,) (p > Op) 
(74) 0 (0P ^ O~p,) (Op v ~p) > O(Op ^ O~p) 
Spinoza retains the exclusive disjunction in the step from actuality to possibility, 
but that is incorrect. Opposite possibilities cannot be actual simultaneously, but it 
does not follow that only one is possible—in fact making it necessary—and the other 
impossible. 
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Both theses comprise Spinoza’s necessitarianism: whatever is, neces- 
sarily is, and whatever is not, is impossible to be. Yet, some further 
enquiry shows that Spinoza at least affirms diachronic contingency. 
Time-indexing (75) for t, and (76) for t,, diachronic contingency can 
be derived: 


(77) OPu ^ 0-po 


Now, diachronic contingency supposes synchronic contingency.'? For 
either p is synchronically necessary, which implies diachronic neces- 
sity and excludes diachronic contingency, or p is synchronically con- 
tingent. When the non-existence of p is impossible at t,, it remains 
impossible at t; as well, since modality is a structural feature of real- 
ity that is not dependent upon time. So, the necessity of p makes it 
immutable and eternal. On the other hand, if p can change over time, 
there appears to be diachronic contingency. Moreover, this supposes 
synchronic contingency, since when something is possible to be or 
possible not to be, it must always be thus, and not merely successively. 
So, contingency is simply indispensable. 

Moreover, the rejection of contingency is far reaching. On the onto- 
logical level, Spinoza sacrifices contingent substances, contingent prop- 
erties, contingent actions, and contingent events, and on the epistemic 
level contingent propositions. This reduction leaves only one necessary 
substance with essential attributes and necessary truths or falsehoods. 
Merely logical, it seems unreasonable to make all these distinctions 
collapse." It seems evident that many things could have been differ- 
ent. I could have had more brothers and sisters than I actually do, and 
nothing makes it contradictory for me to have two sisters. Neverthe- 
less, I have got only one, but Spinoza would say that it even was strictly 
impossible to have more. Such translations from negation to impos- 


55 Vos, Scotus (see above, ch. 1, n. 16), pp. 602-3. Diachronic contingency either 
implies diachronic necessity (78-81) or synchronic contingency (82-85): 
(78) ) r y y gency 
Pa^ ~Y~P, 
(79) P. à 
(80) Bp, Op, , 
(81) ap, ~0 (^p) 


(82) Op, ^ 0p, 
(83) 0p, ^ b~p, 
(84) O~p, Pin 


0? 
(85) Op, ^ O-p, 
1% Just to pass by the ethical consequences of determinism. 
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sibility and from possibility to actuality and necessity are just modally 
erroneous. Spinoza cannot ground them upon divine plenitude either. 
In the case of essences, he maintains that God realizes all and does not 
leave anything unactualized. At first sight, this seems a bewildering 
statement. Why could God not have produced one creature more than 
he did? But regarding opposite attributes, God simply cannot realize 
all positive possibilities, since many of them oppose each other.” In 
that case, even the chosen option seems to be contingent, since the 
choice cannot be grounded in divine perfection or the principle of 
plenitude. For instance, Spinoza had dark hair, but it is possible that 
Spinoza had brown hair.^* Now, stating that God must realize all pos- 
sibilities does not explain why the former instead of the latter is true. 
Spinoza will have to accept that divine omnipotence is able to realize 
both, although they cannot obtain together. So, God seems to have a 
free choice between different worlds, and contingency exists. 

Second, Spinoza’s rejection of freedom in terms of power to the 
contrary cannot stand any longer when real contingency is estab- 
lished. The things willed by God are diachronically contingent, since 
God wills them for one moment and does not will them later on. In 
that case, however, he must have synchronic freedom.’ Spinoza's dia- 
chronic arguments against divine freedom miss the point. Since God 
simultaneously has different possibilities, he has freedom to choose, 
even though his choice is eternal and immutable. In order to clarify 
this structural freedom, a distinction of several structural aspects or 
moments is helpful. So, the Reformed would say: 


(89) OG oa (Pu V ~Pu) 
(90) Gop (Pu) ^ OG o, (^pu) 


757 A way to see this clearly is to consider existence as a property of something, non- 
existence being its negation. According to Spinoza, God grants the best to everything, 
thus producing it into existence. Non-existence is simply impossible. In the case of 
other properties however, there seems to be indifference, and consequently God is 
also free to give it or not. 

5* Having dark hair is not implied by human nature, so there is a possible world in 
which Spinoza has dark hair, and one in which he has brown hair. Spinoza will reply 
that all attributes are implied by the individual nature of someone, but in that case 
they cannot be lost without spoiling the nature itself. 

79 As proven: 

(86) 0 Gr. (Pa A ~Pa) 
(87) 0 Go (epo) 29 e (~Pa) 
(88) 0 em (Pa V ~Pa) 


from (51) 
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The different aspects of (89) and (90) occur at the same moment of 
eternity, but are nevertheless distinct. Spinoza’s most detailed argument 
against freedom is also expressed in diachronic terms. He rules out 
contingent causation in the divided sense, since God necessarily exists, 
but also in the composite sense, since a determination to one effect 
excludes the other. This applies in particular to the eternal decision of 
God. However, Spinoza does not adequately use the scholastic distinc- 
tion, since it relates to the same terms.'? The divided and composite 
sense respectively read: 


(91) a"p ^ QaW—p 
(92) > (a "p ^ aW—p) 


In the composite sense (92), the possibility refers to the simultaneous 
causation of both p and ~p, which is contradictory. In that sense, the 
determination of the cause indeed excludes the other effect. Yet, in 
the divided sense (91), the actuality of the determination of the cause 
does agree with the possibility of its opposite determination. In that 
sense, contingent causation is possible. Spinoza's disjunction of a con- 
tingently existing or undetermined cause only obscures the issue. 

Third, divine perfection does not exclude freedom and contingency, 
but requires it. Spinoza's model is divine omniscience, which he applies 
to the causation of divine power and will. The perfection of divine 
understanding indeed appears by its all-encompassing knowledge. Yet, 
the perfection of divine power does not increase by its execution, but 
only becomes manifest. Just like the perfection of divine knowledge is 
that he knows all that is knowable, so the perfection of divine power 
is that he is able to do all that is possible. This ability is a perfection 
apart from the question whether it is realized. 

In fact, divine power is severely limited if it is not free, but has to 
do what it does. In that case, God does not really exert power, but 
merely executes what he cannot abstain from. Divine power is severely 
restricted if it cannot produce either less or more than it actually does. 
In Spinoza's view, God would be less perfect if there would be one 
snail less in my garden, to mention only one detail of how the world 


160 More specificly, the distinction is a modal distinction that inquires how the 
modal operator is related to the proposition: in the divided sense, it is related to one 
element of a pair of opposite propositions, in the composite sense, it is related to both. 
See Vos, Scotus (see above, ch. 1, n. 16), pp. 224-32, ch. 4, n. 60, 102. 
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might be. In that case, one might equally ask: why is it impossible that 
there would be one more snail, would that not make God more per- 
fect? Obviously, God cannot produce it, because otherwise he would 
have done it. On account of Spinoza’s identification of possibility and 
actuality, he believes that God produces all that he is able to and that 
it would be against divine perfection if he could refrain from it. 

On the contrary, Turretin concisely argues that the freedom of God 
to create or not to create things is the highest sign of his perfection. He 
considers both the being and action of God, maintaining that the per- 
fection of his being is independence and the perfection of his agency 
is love. Now, divine freedom safeguards both, whereas a necessary will 
spoils both: 


God wills created things freely because he is influenced to will them at 
first by no necessity, but by mere liberty and could abstain from their 
production. But this indifference of the divine will, so far from lowering 
the majesty of God, is the greatest proof of his perfection who, as an 
independent being, needs nothing outside himself (which is the greatest 
testimony to the imperfection of creatures). God wills all created things 
not to make himself perfect as if he stood in need of them, but to com- 
municate himself and to manifest his goodness and glory in them. Hence 
because he could be without them without any detriment to his happi- 
ness, he is said to will them freely.’ 


The indifference of divine will shows divine perfection both with 
regard to divine being and action. This freedom corresponds with the 
independence of his being. When the nature of God would be nec- 
essarily inclined to the production of things outside him, he could 
not be without them and consequently depended upon them. In that 
case, God would be imperfect without them and needed them to bring 
himself to completion. Instead, the independence of God on created 
things reveals the complete perfection of his being: he does not need 
anything in order to be more perfect and consequently is free either 
to create them or not. 

Likewise, the indifference of the divine will manifests the perfection 
of his action, which is love. God does not need creatures for his own 
happiness, but nevertheless creates them in order to let them share 
in his own happiness. Turretin speaks about God communicating 
himself and manifesting his goodness in his creatures, which refers to 


161 Turretini, Institutes 1.1.3.14, p. 219. 
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divine love. A necessary will cannot love created things, since it does 
not express a free gift of God, but supposes that God must do it for 
himself rather than for them. 

The indifference of the will bridges the necessity of divine, inde- 
pendent being, and the contingency of his loving action. By merging 
divine power and will, being and action, Spinoza makes everything 
necessary, but looses both divine independence and love. Only the 
perfection of impersonal fate results. 

Spinoza also argues that divine perfection requires that God pro- 
duces all perfections in all possible things. Apart from the obvious 
imperfection and finitude of created things, which count against Spi- 
noza, his own positive argument is also flawed. He calls existence a 
perfection and also mentions divine will the perfection of things. Now, 
if God willed things not to exist, their imperfection of non-existence 
would be their perfection. Yet, willing something not to exist is differ- 
ent from not having the will that it exists.'? When God does not have 
either a positive will for things to exist, or a negative one that they do 
not exist one cannot say that their non-existence is their perfection. 
More importantly, Spinoza supposes some kind of primitivism, grant- 
ing finite essences some kind of being apart from actual existence. 
Only when these essences really are before their generation, it can be 
a deprivation to deny them existence. Yet, divine realism, according 
to which these essences are in themselves nothing, but derive reality as 
expressions of the divine essence, suits Spinoza's emanationism better. 
It is also the scholastic view of divine creation. In this view, created 
entities have only perfection insofar they are finite reflections of divine 
perfection. God possesses these perfections in an eminent way.'* 

In terms of modal logic, the philosophy of Spinoza compresses real- 
ity within too few modal categories. Theologically, it narrows divine 
perfection to a necessity of being and acting that compromises both 


' Spinoza interprets divine freedom of exercise (to omit something) as G"—p, 
whereas the Reformed take it as G^"p. In the latter case, the perfection of things in 
divine will is not their non-existence, since they do not have any perfection in divine 
will, simply being absent as its object. 

1$ See 8.4.2, n. 110. 

16 Spinoza rejects the notion that God possesses the perfections of creatures in an 
eminent way, but his arguments are not entirely clear (in one case, he rejects the idea 
that God eminently has intellect and will, because triangles and circles would also 
boast that God is eminently triangular or circular, see Spinoza, Short Treatise, p. 292, 
Correspondence, pp. 278-88. 
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his independence and love. Necessitarianism is no possibility for 
Reformed thought. 


8.6 REFORMED THOUGHT 


The major seventeenth-century debates enable a profound analysis of 
the Reformed model of divine agency as well, both in terms of what it 
professes and dismisses. In the previous chapters, Reformed scholas- 
tics were mainly introduced in reaction to alternative positions. Now 
it is time to consider their own model more closely and to evaluate its 
modal consequences. 


8.61 Analysis 


Many Reformed theologians have admitted that the classic Reformed 
doctrine of divine will entails philosophical or causal determinism.'® 
Instead, Vos interprets the Reformed tradition as “a theology of grace 
and freedom, will and contingency.”! 

In theological terms, Vos interprets the Reformed insistence upon 
the decision not as a token of theological determinism, but as the war- 
rant of creaturely contingency. God freely decides and his decision 
does not undermine created freedom but supposes it and brings it to 
fulfillment. The definition of possibility in logical terms (non-repug- 
nancy) and the distinction of hypothetical necessity as a result of the 
free decision secures the contingency of the things willed by God.'* 

Vos remarks that a necessitarian interpretation of the Reformed tra- 
dition overlooks the conceptual patterns of logical possibility, freedom 
of the will, and synchronic contingency that are related to the pivotal 
function of the divine decision. It usually reads Reformed scholasti- 
cism as Aristotelianism in a Thomistic vein, but the paradox is that the 
central place of divine will appears to be very unThomistic! Vos notices 
that these researchers receive their tradition as the Remonstrants 


16 Vos, ‘Klassiek gereformeerde theologie’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 13), pp. 106-9. 

16 Ibid., p. 110. For a comparable interpretation, see Beck, Voetius (see above, ch. 
4, n. 4). 

1? Vos remarks that in particular the distinction between the necessity of the conse- 
quence and the consequent is crucial to create the required room for the contingency 
of reality and the freedom of divine and created agency, Vos, ‘Klassiek gereformeerde 
theologie' (see above, ch. 1, n. 13), p. 120. 
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had done, sensing determinism in it. Yet, whereas the Remonstrants 
abhorred “stoic fate” and the Reformed scholastics themselves indig- 
nantly rejected this imputation, those scholars seem to embrace deter- 
minism as expressing divine sovereignty adequately. In that way, Vos 
insists, central tenets of the Reformed tradition are violated. 

In logical terms, Vos interprets medieval Scotism and Reformed 
scholasticism as actualism, which is in fact a two world model.'* In 
this way, "contingent" means true in Actua, willed by God and possibly 
not the case. The structure of the two worlds can be derived from the 
fact that the eternal act of willing on God's part is only accompanied 
by his possible willing that this reality does not obtain. The terminol- 
ogy of possible (which can be while it is not) and contingent (which is, 
but is able not to be) is clearly taken in a synchronic way, but still gets 
diachronic connotations in an actualist framework: until something is, 
it is possible, and once it contingently exists, it may be not. According 
to Vos, the problems start with things that never will be at all, since 
possibility and contingency are related to actual things. Consequently, 
non-existent objects are impossible.'? Vos perceives the same theo- 
logical background in the recent actualism of Plantinga and others, 
which provides a new logical and ontological equipment on the basis 
of modern standard logic, set theory, and theory of relations. There are 
an infinitely many possible worlds, but in other worlds there are not 
more individuals than in Actua. That is to say, there are no purely pos- 
sible objects. Therefore, Vos proposes the application of the S.-system 
of modal logic in order to integrate a meta-theory of elementary logic 
with the intuitive ontological presuppositions of the Christian faith. 
He asserts that this model is already foreshadowed by some main fig- 
ures of Reformed philosophy, namely Gomarus and Twisse. 

Paul Helm has questioned Vos' interpretation in various respects. 
He misses the evidence for the presence of the Scotist notion of syn- 


170 


168 A. Vos, ‘Always on Time. On God's Immutability,’ in: Understanding the Attri- 
butes of God, eds. Gijsbert van den Brink and Marcel Sarot (Frankfurt am Main, 1999), 
pp. 53-73, there 70, 71. 

1 Paul Helm eagerly notices this interpretation of Reformed scholasticism, which 
agrees with his own understanding of divine decision: things God does not have willed 
are impossible, Helm, 'Synchronic Contingency’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 78), 210. 

7? Helm, ‘Synchronic Contingency’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 78), ‘Synchronic Contin- 
gency Again’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 79). In fact, Helm reacts both to Vos’ and Beck’s 
contribution in the volume Reformation and Scholasticism. See also their reaction: 
Andreas J. Beck, A. Vos, “Conceptual Patterns Related to Reformed Scholasticism, 
Nederlands theologisch tijdschrift 57 (2003), 224-33. 
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chronic contingency in the writings of Reformed scholastics. More- 
over, their views of divine timeless eternity and of human agency in 
relation to divine decisions exclude synchronic contingency for God. 

Helm starts with the observation that a synchronically contingent 
decision seems to place God in time, since two possibilities can only 
be simultaneous when they can occur at the same time. In addition, 
divine willing seems to exclude synchronic contingency: 


In what sense is not-A now a possibility given God’s willing that A? 
Vos and Beck may say that God’s willing that A does not eliminate the 
possibility of his willing that not-A. It remains a possibility in the mind 
of God. But nevertheless that possibility could not be actualized in this, 
the world that God has created, for the ‘logical space’ which not-A could 
occupy is now occupied by A. To say that it is now possible for me not 
to be typing this page is not to say that God can now make it that I am 
not typing it.'” 


Helm even asserts that the existence of whatever fails to exist is now 
impossible. God indeed could have willed them to be, but given his 
choice not to actualize them, they are now impossible. On the other 
hand, regarding actual things God could have willed with respect to 
very many events, that those events do not occur. But given that he has 
willed them, he cannot now not will them. So, if God has willed that 
I have breakfast today, Helm continues, I do not seem to be synchro- 
nously free not to have it and "for the Reformed scholastics the very 
fact of God decreeing some action imposes a necessity upon it.”!” 
Helm also judges it to be redundant to speak about synchronic con- 
tingency in regard to divine will, since the whole tradition affirmed 
its simple contingency. It is only in relation to divine knowledge of 
human acts of indeterminist freedom that synchronic contingency 
makes sense. Regarding human freedom, however, the Reformed 
denied indifferent freedom, thus being without need of synchronic 
contingency in this version of determinism. Moreover, Helm suggests 
that synchronic contingency divorces God's knowledge from his will, 
since it creates a separate realm for created freedom that is not sub- 
ject to divine will. Ultimately, Helm judges it gratuitous to introduce 


7! Helm, 'Synchronic Contingency,’ 209. 
7? [bid., 216. 
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synchronic contingency or Scotist influence into the interpretation of 
Reformed scholasticism."? 

Helm especially seems to have difficulties with the synchronicity of 
synchronic contingency. He disputes that diachronic contingency pre- 
supposes synchronic contingency, and since God is a timelessly eternal 
being, neither can apply to him. Helm reconstructs the modal implica- 
tions of his theory of divine willing as: 


174 


(93) Necessarily, if God eternally willed that p, then necessarily p. 


Like Episcopius, Helm expressly affirms that the eternal and contin- 
gent decision imposes on what is decreed the necessity of the con- 
sequent.’ He clarifies that it is not true that things are necessary 
because God could not decide otherwise, so the distinction between 
the necessity of the consequent and consequence is preserved. Nor is 
it due to an unwarranted modal shift, but because God decreeing p, 
p is fixed. The involved necessity—in view of the contingency of the 
decision— cannot be logical necessity, but resembles accidental neces- 
sity or amounts to making the decided event a "hard" fact. 

My own analysis starts from the conclusions regarding the four dis- 
cussed debates. Twisse, Voetius, and Leydecker share the same model 
of divine agency that turns on the will. By his power, God is able to 
do infinitely many things and from this “ocean of possibilities,” the 
will of God decides to actualize some, consequently knowing them as 
future. This decision leads to a crucial distinction within God's power 
and knowledge, respectively between his absolute and ordained power 
and his natural and free knowledge or knowledge of plain understand- 
ing and of vision. These distinctions are structural, discerning several 
aspects that logically presuppose each other, but do not involve a 
chronological order. This order can be observed both regarding divine 
agency and regarding its objects. 


75 Helm agrees that there are Scotist elements within Reformed theology, as the 
structural moments in divine eternity or the idea of infinite possibilia of which God 
chooses one by his decision. Yet, these are merely part of an eclectic spirit. By the 
way, God chooses to actualize many possibles; Helm seems to interpret the possibilia 
as possible worlds here. 

174 ((GVWp p). Vos and Beck had reconstructed Helm’s position as G(G"p > 
p), from which they derived the contingent existence of p, and not its necessity. 

75 Helm, 'Synchronic Contingency Again’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 79), 238. See 4.4, 
n. 32. 
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G? (p v ~p) Absolute Power 

G* (0p a O~p) Natural Knowledge 

Gp ^ O~p Decision of the Will 
(Gp > p) 


GF (pa 9—p) Free Knowledge 
G? (p ^ O~p) Ordained Power 


Fig. 24: The Reformed model of divine agency and its modal implications 


Both regarding divine being and agency, synchronic contingency is 
vital. Within the theory of being, possible being supposes necessary 
being, and likewise free agency is ontologically grounded in this modal 
concept. The Reformed precisely argue in modal terms to evade either 
fortune or fate, which are both rejected as paganism. 


8.6(. Evaluation 


The Reformed model of divine agency centers on the decision of God. 
This should not be interpreted as theological determinism, since it 
implies only hypothetical necessity in its effects, which in themselves 
remain contingent. The main problem with Helm's approach is his 
articulation of necessity, in particular his reinterpretation of the dis- 
tinction between a necessity of the consequence and the consequent. 
As we have seen, Twisse's distinction of a necessitas antecedens and 
consequens and Voetius' usage of necessitas consequentis and conse- 
quentiae introduce a hypothetical necessity in relation to divine will- 
ing: in supposition of the antecedent of the decision the decided event 
is necessary, but in itself it is contingent." This necessity relates to the 
implication (consequence) and not to the consequent itself. 

Instead, Helm seems to interpret the distinction between the neces- 
sity of the consequence and consequent as bearing on respectively 
the freedom of the decision and the certainty of the decided event.'? 
Both points are reflected in (93), the conditional clause preventing 
a necessity of the consequence and the final "necessarily" securing a 
necessity of the consequent. 


176 See 3.8.3, n. 153, 154, 4.9, n. 107, 108. 

77 Whereas the scholastics interpreted the necessity of the consequence as: 
(G"p — p), referring necessity to the implication and leaving the antecedent con- 
tingent, Helm seems to relate the necessity operator to the antecedent and therefore 
rejects it for divine willing. 
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The Reformed scholastics, however, took exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. They strenuously averted the necessity of the consequent, since 
the decision does not make events necessary. Instead, its effectivity 
supposes a certain connection between the decision and the decided 
event, which should be expressed by the necessity of the consequence. 
In this way, the certainty of the decided event is established without 
spoiling its inner contingency. Helms interpretation is both logically 
impossible and theologically objectionable. In modal terms it is just a 
too strong defense of divine effectivity, reflecting both the scholastic 
necessity of the consequence and consequent.’ Still, the characteristic 
of a sound distinction is that they exclude each other. So, there must 
either be an implicative necessity between the antecedent and conse- 
quent, leaving the consequent itself contingent, or a stricter connection 
between both. Since the consequent cannot be necessary unless the 
antecedent is too, the necessity of the consequent spoils divine free- 
dom, manifesting a necessary implication of a necessary antecedent. 

So, Helm must either accept the necessity of the consequent and sac- 
rifice divine freedom or embrace the necessity of the consequence and 
grant contingency and human freedom. Helm's qualifications about 
accidental necessity and hard facts seem to imply that he primarily 
worries about the efficacy of divine decision and the certainty of divine 
foreknowledge, but those are perfectly sustained by the necessity of 
the consequence. Helm's massive interpretation of necessity does not 
import more merits, but only theological objections. In fact, Helm 
interprets the Reformed view on the decision in the same way as Epis- 
copius, but whereas the Reformed rejected his reading, Helm affirms it 
without accepting the Remonstrant conclusions. 

Once hypothetical necessity is established, Helm's cautions against 
synchronic contingency can also be managed. Supposing that the actual 
existence of a decided event possesses a necessity of event, and that 
this is a hypothetical necessity, it is easy to see how God's willing that 
A agrees with the possibility of not-A. Although this possibility will 
not be actualized in this world, it can be actualized, its logical space 
being distinct from its actual obtaining. This applies not only because 
God could have willed otherwise, but even because God actually will- 
ing A does not undo the possibility of not-A. Divine willing does not 


178 In 93, O(GYp=> Op), the necessity of the consequence and consequent are rep- 
resented respectively by the first and last box. 
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establish possibility, but actuality, and more precisely contingent actu- 
ality that leaves its opposite possible. Yet, Helm is modally even more 
absolute than Descartes: what God has willed, is necessary, what he 
has not willed is impossible. Such an absolute will does not manifest 
divine sovereignty, but only modal confusion, ultimately amounting to 
Spinoza’s necessitarianism: only actual things can be called possible, 
and consequently the possible is necessary.'” 

The identification of possibility and actuality also seems prevalent 
in Helm’s two main objections against synchronic contingency: divine 
temporalism and human autonomy. The phrase “synchronic” easily 
engenders temporal associations, but instead it highlights structural 
or real contingency, since contingency has long been interpreted as 
temporal change.'*® Suggesting that a synchronically contingent deci- 
sion places God in time, Helm confuses the realization of possibili- 
ties in time with the eternal choice either to actualize them or not. 
Divine timeless eternity even supposes synchronic contingency, since 
it out rules any diachronic element within the divine decision, as if 
God gradually determined himself out of an indifferent position.'*! 
Moreover, only synchronic contingency allows God to “change” his 
contingent will without changing himself: in one structural moment of 
eternity God wills different things for different temporal moments.’ 

Synchronic contingency is indispensable for human freedom, but 
in itself does not entail autonomy. Regarding the Jesuits and Remon- 
strants it may be rather argued that they “psychologized” synchronic 
contingency in terms of indifferent freedom. Instead, the Reformed 
view was not simply spontaneity, as Helm suggests, but rational spon- 
taneity, involving an ontological alternative.'?? 


7? To be sure, Helm does not deny divine power to the contrary as Spinoza does, 
but neither does he follow the Reformed pattern of divine freedom actualizing contin- 
gent reality, but seems to combine Descartes' decision with Spinoza's outcome. 

180 See Scotus, Contingency and Freedom, pp. 21-4. 

181 So, at the structural moment of divine decision, God chooses a, but is able to 
choose ~a: Ga ^ 0GW~a. 

182 Supposing that God eternally wills a at t,, only if God does not have to will a at 
t,, he is free to will ~a at t,. For if God does not have the simultaneous freedom in his 
eternal decision (ty) to will either a or ~a for the moment t,, he cannot have it for t, 
either. Given synchronic contingency, God is able to make one immutable and eter- 
nal decision regarding all mutable and temporal things: he always wills the involved 
changes and therefore does not change himself. In a diachronic model, God changes 
with the course of events. 

183 See ch. 10. 
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Helm suggests that synchronic contingency divorces God's knowl- 
edge from his will, since it creates a separate realm for created freedom 
that is not subject to divine will. This is the Jesuit picture, but Vos, 
rather, shows that both Scotus and the Reformed based divine fore- 
knowledge (also regarding human agency) upon divine will, with the 
notion of synchronic contingency allowing God to decide about his 
creatures without spoiling their freedom. With their nuanced modal 
logic, the Reformed scholastics pave the way between Helm’s deter- 
minism and Suarez’ autonomy. 

The actualism or two-world model of Reformed scholasticism was 
perhaps instilled by the figure of a pair of opposite possibilities: God 
chooses either positively or negatively. Still, it seems to me that Twisse, 
Voetius, and Leydecker would not call non-existent objects impossible, 
but simply possible.’ In the context of the Cartesian view of the infin- 
ity of the world (excluding a plurality of worlds), Leydecker defends 
that God could have created more worlds (plures mundos possibiles 
esse) and that divine omnipotence is severed by its denial. More- 
over, he remarks that the universe is a tricky term, since there could 
have been more, which is expressed by the idea of spatia imaginaria, 
which is in fact possible space (spatia possibilia), which is unjustly 
transformed by the Cartesians into real space, excluding the possibility 
for God to create more or less. Hoornbeeck (1617-66), a colleague of 
Voetius also affirms the possibility of non-existent objects: 


The future things, as it were promoted from the sphere of possibles, 
have a relation to actually happening sometime, not that they merely 
can happen, being referred to themselves as in first act, which they have 
in divine power, but also in second act, which they have in their certain 
futurition by divine will. For if God out of possible worlds or human 
beings willed to call forth many, and to decide that they be future, he 
certainly could do so.'* 


18t Vos refers to the complicated history of the terms “contingent” and “possible,” 
but the definitions of Voetius allow non-existent entities to be possible (in his terms), 
which is equivalent to contingent in modern terms, Vos, ‘Always on Time’ (see above, 
n. 168), pp. 70-1. 

18 Leydecker, Fax veritatis, pp. 268-9. 

186 Hoornbeeck, Socinianismi confutatus 1, p. 320: Futura, ex orbe possibilium pro- 
mota quasi, habent relationem ad actu fieri aliquando, non ut solum possint fieri, 
referunturque ad se invicem, ut actus primus, quem habent in potentia Dei, et actus 
secundus, quem habent in certa eorundem futuritione, per divinam voluntatem: si 
enim vellet Deus ex possibilibus mundis, vel hominibus plures evocare, et futuros 
decernere, posset utique. 
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Remarkably, Hoornbeeck speaks about a choice between possible 
worlds, although he does not mean maximal states of affairs, but 
inhabitable planets. 7 Still, the idea of a divine choice out of infinite 
possibilities is clearly present as is the idea that those unactualized 
possibilities remain possible after the decision. While debating with 
the Socinians, Hoornbeeck wonders why Socinus affirms a divine deci- 
sion regarding the creation of the world, but refuses to extend it to 
other future contingents: 


Therefore, from where is it that the world was future, or had this that 
it was not only possible, like many possible worlds, but also future and 
I say so, had to be so? Which is its proper reason? God, if he willed, 
could he not make many worlds happen or future, equally as this pres- 
ent one?...therefore the reason of being future, either of the world or 
the things of this world, depends on the good pleasure of the divine will; 
hereby future things are future and by it knowable.'** 


Again Hoornbeeck speaks about possible worlds, one of which God 
has chosen to actualize. Divine will makes this possible world future, 
but it does not make others impossible. So, there are signs that actual- 
ism is transcended within Reformed scholasticism: although it lacked 
a complete possible worlds semantics, it can be consistently articulated 
with its help. 

The Reformed model of divine agency offers both theologically and 
logically the most promising picture of God's action in relation to his 
creation. Moreover, the other positions are just logically impossible. 
Therefore, Leydecker's claim that the model of divine agency proves 
the truth of Reformed thought seems justified.'? 


17 Likewise, Rangel Rios, Wahrheit der Aussagesátze (see above, ch. 3, n. 7), p. 192, 
shows that Suárez twice uses term "possible world," affirming that God knows infinite 
human beings and possible worlds by his knowledge of plain understanding, deciding 
freely to create what he created. 

See also Mullers discussion of Rutherford's “concatenations of possible entities" and 
Stapfers "systems of possible things," Muller, Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics 
(see above, ch. 1, n. 24), 3: 419. In Hoornbeeck's terms, God could choose many 
worlds, but modern possible worlds are mutually exclusive. 

188 Hoornbeeck, Socinianismi confutatus 1, p. 341: Unde ergo mundus futurus fuit, 
vel id habuit, quod non possibilis ultra, ut plures mundi possibiles, sed futurus, et sic 
dici, sic haberi debuerit? Quae hujus formalis est ratio? Deus si vellet plures mundos 
fieri, vel futuros, nonne posset, aeque ac hunc praesentem? ... igitur futurorum ratio, 
sive mundorum, aut mundanorum dependet ex beneplacito divinae voluntatis; hinc 
futura sunt futura, ac per id cognoscibilia. 

189 See 2.3.4, n. 80. 
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8.7 CONCLUSION 


The five dominant positions of seventeenth-century thought express 
different modal intuitions about divine knowledge and will. Modern 
logic enables a more detailed appraisal, which shows that the Reformed 
model is the only consistent position. 

The various models can be compared by the relation of divine 
knowledge and will to the modal world-system in general and to Actua 
in particular. The Reformed relate the world-system with its modal 
sets of possibility, necessity, and impossibility to the natural knowl- 
edge of God. The realm of possibility within the world-system is the 
proper domain of divine will, from which God freely chooses Actua 
as the actual world. Consequently, God foreknows Actua by his free 
knowledge. 

Suárez introduces conditional knowledge, by which God has pre- 
volitional knowledge of Actua and knows which world would have 
resulted if he had chosen otherwise. Limiting the domain of divine 
willing by introducing a separate creaturely domain of possibilities that 
are realized independently by human agency, God nevertheless knows 
which creaturely world will be realized in any given circumstance. Yet, 
Suarez’ arguments against Molina that free human choices cannot be 
foreknown certainly also apply against him, so foreknowledge based 
upon determinate truth-value right away can only obtain if the future 
is not contingent but necessary. 

Episcopius adapts the model of divine agency even more, making 
not only divine knowledge, but also divine will conditional. God fulfills 
his will by rewarding and repaying human agency insofar it is good 
or evil. In this way, his will establishes galaxies out of which human 
willing actualizes a world. A general decision, however, is inconsistent, 
since willing supposes a definite end. In itself, the conditional decision 
is not a decision at all, since its particular end is delivered by middle 
knowledge without being willed itself. Yet, in this way a conditional 
decision does not differ from an absolute one. It seems that God wills 
salvation for all, but in fact he wills to save only some, of which he 
foresees that they shall believe. 

Descartes takes a more extensive modally indifferent galaxy of pos- 
sible world-systems as the proper domain of divine will, in which 
God freely constitutes our actual world-system, establishing possibil- 
ity, necessity, impossibility, and actuality. God does not prevolitionally 
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know anything, but after his decision knows all things in his knowl- 
edge of vision. The Cartesian insistence upon divine will is unhelpful 
insofar it absorbs divine essence and its natural knowledge completely. 
Modally, relating the will to the possible and a division of essential and 
free knowledge is more consistent. 

Spinoza grants that God knows everything by his natural knowl- 
edge, since the possible and the necessary are equivalent. In this way, 
Aeterna is the proper domain of divine will and it is fully realized. Yet, 
both in terms of divine freedom and possibility itself, the exclusion of 
synchronic contingency is impossible. 

Neither conditionalizing nor maximizing divine knowledge or will 
improves the model of divine agency. All alternatives lead to modal 
inconsistencies. The Reformed model of divine agency appears to be 
the most promising one. In the next chapter, how it can be worked out 
in terms of possible worlds will be considered. 


PART III 


SYSTEMATIC-THEOLOGICAL INQUIRY 


CHAPTER NINE 


PERFECT WILL THEOLOGY: A MODAL ARGUMENT 


9.1 INTRODUCTION 


Reformed theology is Perfect Will theology. Moreover, its model of 
divine agency seems to be the only consistent one. Now, it is time to 
consider the modal power of Perfect Will more closely. How does the 
classic Reformed doctrine of God figure within possible worlds? The 
aim of this chapter is rather modest: it does not offer a strict proof of 
Perfect Will theology, but tries to explore how this way of thought is 
further strengthened by possible world semantics. So, I refrain from 
extensive discussion with relevant secondary literature in order to 
develop the train of thought more directly.’ 


9.2 THE BEST POSSIBLE PERSON AND POSSIBLE WORLDS 


Perfect being theology works with a superlative degree in the category 
of being: it concerns the Best Possible Being. Being as such also con- 
notes goodness in various degrees. As we have seen, being was defined 
in synchronic contingent terms as a non-repugnancy to exist.” There 
is something that can be. This rather minimalist concept of being is 
utilized both to form a concept of the highest being and to prove his 
existence. 

Leydecker develops the concept of God in a threefold way: by way of 
causality, negation, and eminence. All finite being is contingent, and in 
itself, can be and not be. Therefore, it cannot be self-caused. Moreover, 
its perfections suppose that its Maker himself is more perfect. Con- 
trary to contemporary evolutionary theories, this kind of philosophy 
assumes that lower kinds of being can only be caused by higher ones. 
Everything that is below comes from above. So, there must be a higher 


! For instance, Alvin Plantinga has produced an interesting modal version of the 
ontological argument, see Plantinga, Nature of Necessity (see above, ch. 7, n. 41), pp. 
196-221. 

> See 1.5. 
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kind of being that lends existence to all finite things. Contrary to them, 
it is not made, but must have existence in itself. Applying this way of 
thought to all finite being, God must be a universal cause of all things 
and possess their perfections in his power or in an eminent way in his 
own being. On the basis of this causal way, the concept of God can be 
clarified more both by the negative and superlative degree. Perfection 
is a negation of imperfection and finitude and a proper expression of 
the eminent nature of God. All created goodness is a finite reflection 
of the infinite glory of the Creator. 

Divine excellence in terms of being appears simultaneously in tem- 
poral, spatial, and modal terms.’ The first step is to argue for a life 
that does not have a beginning and cannot perish. Life with a begin- 
ning is a gift bestowed by another, and although it may be a great 
gift, it supposes a weaker kind of being than having life in oneself. In 
virtue of his aseity, God has life in himself and he has it in a degree 
that it cannot end. Divine life is also independent, since God did not 
need a Creator to bring him into existence. His independence is to be 
explained in ontological terms and does not exclude real interaction 
in relational terms. 

Second, his life is not contingent, in the sense that he could have 
lacked it, but he enjoys necessary existence. Whereas existence is an 
accidental attribute for us, since we do not always possess it, it is essen- 
tial for God, and thereby necessary. Other essential attributes do not 
have to be necessary, as it is essential for human beings to be mind- 
gifted. Existence, however, cannot be essential without being neces- 
sary.* So, God exists in all possible worlds. A perfect being will exist in 
all possible worlds, since if he would not exist in all worlds, he could 
increase in perfection by being present in more worlds. Moreover, 
if God did not exist in all possible worlds, his existence apparently 
either does not depend upon himself, supposing something greater 
than him that creates him, or he comes into existence at random in 
various worlds, which is both impossible and not a sign of maximal 
perfection. The concept of a Best Possible Person finally supposes that 
God is everywhere, not only in the universe of Actua, but in virtue of 


? Divine excellence is treated chiefly in his moral perfections like wisdom and 
goodness, but these things will be discussed in ch. 11. 
^ [n other words, necessary attributes are essential attributes of a necessary being. 
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his infinity also in all worlds, able to act by his power, wisdom, and 
will? 

The concept of God as the highest being or Best Possible Person sup- 
poses the concept of being with its various degrees. On this basis, the 
existence of God can also be demonstrated.° The ontological argument 
shows that the notion of a Perfect Being in itself supposes existence. 
Leydecker calls existence the foundation of all other perfections, and 
if a Perfect Being would lack existence, the whole concept would be 
destroyed. Still, God can be thought of, and within the scales of being 
must be thought of as the highest being that bears all possible being. 
So, if the highest being does not exist, the lower being that depends on 
him certainly cannot become existent and consequently there cannot 
be any being at all. When there is being, which is evident, there must 
be a highest being, and he must exist in the fullest sense: not merely 
conceptually, but really. 

Leydecker also produced an argument from the contingency of 
things. Whereas the ontological argument argues from the highest 
being, here the opposite move is made from finite being. Contingent 
beings do not bring or keep themselves into existence, but receive their 
life from another, which ultimately must be God. 

The cosmological argument presents a comparable move. A contin- 
gent effect is contingently produced by a cause, but this cause itself is 
again finite. A chain of causes arises that necessarily must have a start. 
Behind this train of thought is the conviction that there is both real 
contingency and real intentionality or order: things do not proceed 
either by merely contingent chance or ruthless fate. So, contingent 
beings do not come into existence at random, but are expressly caused, 
nor has this causal chain itself arisen at random, but it does have an 
intentional start. Moreover, this causal chain cannot be explained by 
some kind of fate, since that would undo its apparent contingency. This 
concept of ordered contingency agrees well with the modal world-sys- 
tem: there are necessary truths, possible worlds, and impossible states 


? This refers more to his power than to his existence, since these worlds are not 
actual but possible. Nevertheless, there is a sense in which God can be said to exist in 
those worlds: he exists necessarily, which is a more eminent form of existence: if any 
other world would be actual, God would live in it. 

$ The ontological argument tries to prove divine existence, but does not argue in 
detail who God is: he must be the highest Being and Creator of all finite being, but 
much more is not said. 

7 See 2.3.2, n. 47. 
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of affairs. Contingent chance excludes the concept of necessity and fate 
rules out real possibility. 

So far, we have tried to develop a concept of God and to prove his 
existence on the basis of synchronic contingency. Still, we have argued 
like Leydecker in a rather actualist way. The existence of God can also 
be shown with the help of possible worlds. There is a world-system of 
many possible worlds. Now, the question arises why there are more 
worlds than this present one. A first answer might be that we can con- 
ceive of different ways in which things go. Although this is a perfectly 
sound way to develop possible world semantics, it must be grounded 
in reality. So, the next point must be that we can think about other pos- 
sibilities because there really are these options at an ontological level. 
It is possible that Socrates who sits can run, because he has the power 
to do this. So, there is a causal factor in reality that enables possibilities 
beyond the ones that are actualized. Here, Ramelow's observation has 
to be kept in mind that a mere conceptualist usage of possible worlds 
semantics is impossible.* Possible worlds can be imagined mentally 
because possibility exists ontologically. Moreover, something is pos- 
sible, because it can be caused, and it is actual, because it is caused. 
Therefore, contingent existence requires an explanation, and Christian 
theology has referred to creation. For things can be different beyond 
the human level and the best way to explain the variety of maximal 
or infinite states of affairs is to reduce them to a maximal or infinite 
agent. So, there must be an infinite power that grounds these maximal 
states of affairs. In every world, some of these possibilities are real- 
ized, but the others remain possible. Now, something is possible only 
if there is a power that is able to realize it. Therefore, in every maximal 
state of affairs, there is a power by which some possibilities are realized 
and others can be realized as well. This maximal power must belong 
to a supreme being, which is God. This reasoning also explains that 
God must exist necessarily, or in all worlds. For if he does not obtain 
in some world, there is no maximal power in that world that grounds 
its possibilities. Possible worlds suppose the best Possible Person, able 
to act personally, or with power, will, and knowledge. 


8 See 7.4, n. 58. 
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9.3 THE BEST POSSIBLE AGENCY: 
INFINITE POWER, FREEDOM, AND WISDOM 


Perfect being theology also works with a superlative degree in the cat- 
egory of agency: it is Perfect Will theology. This implies that the model 
of divine agency is an essential structure that centers on the will of 
God, which is a most free will: both independent and effective.’ 

We will argue that divine power, will, and knowledge are essential 
divine attributes, by which God is eternally active. Since the moment 
of eternity is one and not temporally divided, God acts by one indivis- 
ible act. Nevertheless, there is a structural order that can be related to 
the structural moments of possibility and actuality within the world- 
system. Since possibility structurally precedes actuality, divine power, 
and knowledge related to the open world-system of the first moment 
comes first, followed by the decision in favor of one world. We will 
also argue that this structural order is the same in all worlds, which 
consequently makes the model of divine agency an essential feature. 
Although God is most free to act, he always acts wisely, freely, and 
powerfully. 

Divine agency supposes that God is able to do things, so his power 
has to be considered first. In this first moment, divine power is called 
absolute, since it is considered as undefined in every way. A perfect 
being is excellent in the sense that his power cannot increase. So, God 
must be omnipotent in the sense that he can realize everything that is 
possible. His power does not relate to their possibility as such, which is 
given, but denotes the ability to make them actual. These possibilities 
are represented as finite reflections of divine being itself and captured 
by the notion of logical possibility or non-repugnancy: everything 
which is not in itself inconsistent can be made by God." In modern 
terms, absolute power defines the sets of possibility, necessity, and 
impossibility. The first is the domain of divine power, Aeterna does 
not need the exercise of divine power to become and its counterpart 
Nihil cannot come into existence anyway, and therefore neither by 
divine omnipotence. 


? These ontological qualifications are immediately replenished with moral ones 
like wisdom, goodness, and justice. These issues will be discussed in ch. 11. 
See 5.7, n. 89. 
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Possible worlds are maximal states of affairs, or a set in which all 
possibilities are either included or precluded regarding their actual- 
ity. God is omnipotent in the sense that he can exemplify the whole 
range of possibilities of these maximal states, even though he cannot 
realize them simultaneously, since they exclude one another. So, God 
can realize a consistent maximal state of affairs, but his power at the 
same time denotes that he can realize any maximal state of affairs. All 
worlds of the world-system are feasible for God. 

Divine omnipotence is also related to possibilities actualized by oth- 
ers, God being able to prepare a plan comprehending all events and 
to carry it into execution without doing violence to the freedom of his 
creatures." We will argue for this in more detail in chapter 10, but 
here it must be noted that it would be a defect of divine power if he 
would not be able to lead his own creatures in the ways he pleases. So, 
if it is possible that Peter wills to forgive his brother, then God is able 
to will and effect that Peter actually wills this." 

Divine omnipotence enclosing all possible worlds, it must be an 
essential attribute of a necessary being. Obviously, a contingent 
being cannot be omnipotent, since there are worlds in which it is not 
and cannot do anything at all. Likewise, omnipotence in one world 
entails being all-powerful in all worlds.? Since the accessibility rela- 
tion between possible worlds is symmetric, something possible in one 
world is possible in all. So, if God is able to do everything that is pos- 
sible in one world, he is able in all. Omnipotence must be an essen- 
tial property of a necessary being and cannot be accidental. Suppose 
a world W, in which God cannot do everything that is possible, for 
instance convert Judas, which actually obtains in W3. In this case, then, 
he cannot be called omnipotent in any world, since in all worlds he is 
unable to convert Judas in W,, or to realize W3. 


1 More properly, these possibilities can only be actualized by others in concurrence 
with God, since there are no independent actors apart from God. So, although God 
cannot effect these events by himself alone, he is able to effect their occurrence with 
his creatures and in a way that suits them. 

? See Mt. 18,21. In symbols: 0(pWf > GVpWf). So, there is a possible world con- 
taining both pWf and G"pWf. Moreover, Reformed thought assumes an essential 
connection between both: pWf cannot obtain in any possible world unless it also 
contains GVpWf, God being the ultimate source of all goodness. 

5 Again, this implies that if it is possible that God exists, he must exist. For if it is 
possible that an omnipotent God exists, there is a world in which he obtains. Now, 
omnipotence can only relate to a being present in all worlds, so God either exists or 
cannot exist. 
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The set of contingency being subject to divine power, omnipotence 
is not restricted by the sets Aeterna and Nihil outside its reach.'* Power 
is related to what can be or not be, and not to what simply cannot be 
or cannot not be. Therefore, it is literally senseless to extend power 
to the impossible. Something impossible does not obtain in any pos- 
sible world, so it cannot be an object of divine power, not in virtue of 
a lack of power in the divine subject, but in view of its absence as a 
possible object. Likewise, something necessary obtains in every pos- 
sible world, being impossible not to exist and in that sense, neither 
can it be an object for divine power.'? The Cartesian move to extend 
divine power to both sets amounts to a Nominalist reduction of divine 
essence to his willing, and an abolition of Aeterna and Nihil in favor 
of merely hypothetical necessity and impossibility. 

Perfect agency possesses perfect power, which structurally precedes 
its action. In addition, God also knows himself and what he is able 
to do structurally before he acts. Hereby, God knows everything that 
obtains in every possible world. So, omniscience cannot relate merely 
to one world, even though it must comprehend the actual world com- 
pletely. It also comprehends the world-system of all worlds including 
their arrangement within possible worlds. Since several possibilities 
exclude each other, some states of affairs obtain in one world and not 
in another. All possible combinations of all possible states of affairs 
result in an infinite array of possible worlds, and God knows them as 
possible by his power. 

As we have seen, Voetius introduces a kind of conditional deci- 
sion by which separate possibilities are arranged into possible worlds." 
Although this indicates the Reformed insistence on divine will, con- 
trary to the Remonstrant conditional decision, it seems more natural 


^ Obviously, divine power extends itself to things impossible for us, and is not 
bound by things necessary for us, but simple or logical necessity and impossibility also 
define omnipotence: God is able to do everything that is contingent. In modal terms, 
the necessary is also possible, and one could say that God also can do this, but that is 
superfluous, since he either simply does it (if it concerns necessary truths regarding 
himself) or it simply is (without needing divine agency, for instance the validity of 
logical laws). 

5 Recall that possible worlds are maximal states of affairs, but that the states of 
affairs of Nihil are precluded by all possible worlds. 

16€ Moreover, divine power is better captured as being able to grant existence 
to things that in themselves are not, than as being able to terminate what in itself 
obtains. 

17 See 4.7, n. 67. 
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to relate the arrangement of possible worlds to divine power: these 
worlds can be produced and consequently can be willed by God. So, 
the ultimate decision of this world with its particular entities and their 
mutual relationships belongs to divine will, but the world-system as a 
whole expresses the infinite extension of the power of divine will. 

Divine knowledge of all possible worlds again supposes that God 
exist in all worlds.? Omniscience cannot be an accidental property, 
since then God would know everything in certain worlds, but not 
all things in others. Moreover, it must also be an essential property 
of a necessary being, since if God existed only in some worlds, his 
knowledge could increase by being omniscient in more worlds. On the 
objection that God can know things of other worlds even if he does 
not exist in these worlds, the reply must be that these things still are 
known on the basis of a power that has entrance to this world: God 
knows that Adam will not sin in Eden. Even though this world is not 
realized, God knows that he could have realized it, and in that sense 
he is present there. So, in Actua, God knows all other possible worlds, 
even though he does not elect them. 

Extending the essential power and knowledge of God in a maximal 
way to all possible worlds is a proper expression of his perfect being. 
Still, his perfection demands that he does not merely know his ability 
to do infinitely many things, but also freely decides what to do. God 
being infinite, his perfect will is also infinite, able to aim at maximal 
states of affairs at once. So, by one eternal decision God elects a com- 
plete possible world relating to all times and places. Divine willing is 
maximal since it relates to a complete possible world, but also since it 
is free to choose out of the complete world-system. Ancient philoso- 
phy and Spinoza extended the will of God to Actua in virtue of the 
principle of plenititude. God realizes all possibilities. Still, this world is 
only one of infinite possible worlds, so divine freedom is also maximal 
in its ability to choose from the world-system. Since these maximal 
states of affairs are mutually exclusive, his freedom is not restricted by 
the fact that he can choose only one. God cannot will more than one 
world, but neither can he elect less than one world, having to be satis- 
fied with choosing merely subsets of worlds, as if only aspects of these 


18 See Vos, Kennis en Noodzakelijkheid (see above, ch. 7, n. 14), pp. 370-81. Vos 
works with a model of comparative rationality, and argues by the degrees of acciden- 
tal, essential, and absolute omniscience that God must have unsurpassable knowledge, 
which is absolute (essential for a necessary being). 
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worlds are related to God and the rest is out of his control. Naturally, 
God may choose another maximal state of affairs in which less things 
are realized than in Actua, but then he prefers that world including the 
absence of these things! 

The objective of the eternal decision being a complete possible world 
also clarifies how God wills different things without changing his will. 
Eternally willing that John the Baptist lives at 30 A.D. but not willing 
that he lives at 40 A.D., his will does not change, although its object 
changes." The fact that the will of God extends to all things does not 
exclude but rather implies that particular persons or events are loved 
or willed by him. The immutability of divine will is the temporal quali- 
fication of his will for this possible world: God does not will Actua for 
this moment, but later on regret his choice. The steadfastness of his will 
entails that he remains faithful to what he has willed once and for ever. 

The will of God must have maximal freedom regarding maximal 
objects. In scholastic terms, God both has freedom to different objects 
and acts, enabling him to will all possible volitions of the Square of 
opposition.” God apprehends all possible worlds by his essential knowl- 
edge and this infinite set grants him the ultimate freedom towards dif- 
ferent objects. His free choice for Actua also entails that he is able not 
to elect it, thus having freedom towards different acts. In relation to 
the best possible person, a best possible world is simply impossible. 
Since all created perfection is a contingent and finite reflection of the 
infinite divine perfection, there must be infinitely many ways in which 
the essential perfection of God can be mirrored in his creation, and 
since it is his goodness that creates it, all these possible worlds must be 
good, although contingently good. Even evil in these worlds must have 
some higher end, otherwise the Creator of these worlds could not have 
permitted it in them, as will be shown in chapter 11. Created goodness 
is therefore related to its ultimate end, and the fact that God wills it, 
lends to it goodness. Moreover, if there were a best possible world, 


P GWo...0 (GWat; ^ s^ Wat;). More precisely, the time-indexer at the beginning can 
be attributed to the different volitions: GW gat, ^ c~W o.. øat His will is immutable, 
although he wills mutable objects. 

? As we have seen, Twisse (and Scotus) reject freedom towards different acts as 
unfitting for God, but Vos has shown that Scotus later implicitly accepts it for God 
and that it does not import mutability in God, taken in the proper sense as syn- 
chronic freedom, Scotus, Contingency and Freedom, pp. 109-29. Both kinds of free- 
dom together form a complete Square of opposition (see 8.3.2, fig. 20, Dekker, Rijker 
dan Midas (see above, ch. 4, n. 10), p. 137). 
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a best possible person would have to choose it, and consequently he 
could not choose any other. Since he has to be omnipotent, this implies 
that this is the only possible world, but in that case it cannot be the 
best any more. Indeed, Spinoza’s reasoning from perfection apart from 
freedom spoils omnipotence. 

Freedom is essential for God in the sense that he cannot lack it. Even 
when God would refrain from any positive volition, this is a free act.” 
So, when God would not decide to create anything as is the case in 
Aeterna, he still has freedom, since he could have preferred any other 
possible world. In that sense, Aeterna really is a possible world, since 
God has the freedom to refrain from willing anything contingent. Still, 
God has to exercise his freedom. He might be content with Aeterna in 
which no contingent being or act exists, or a world Plenitudo in which 
virtually every possible being is created or one of the infinitely many 
worlds in between, but he must elect one. In other words: God chooses 
freely, but that he chooses is essential. 

The perfection of divine will also implies that it cannot be barred or 
restricted in any way. If God wills something, it will be and if some- 
thing is, it must have been willed by God either effectively or permis- 
sively.” Later on, we will enquire how God is free regarding evil, but 
obviously a perfect being cannot will wrongly. So, for instance, there 
is no possible world in which God deceives. Cartesian theologians pro- 
posed that divine power and freedom is restricted if he is not able to 
do evil, although they assured that, naturally, he never actually com- 
mits an offense. In this way, however, they make goodness accidental 
for God: fortunately, he owns it, but he might be without it. It is a 
greater moral perfection for a free agent not to be able to deceive (in 
virtue of the perfect goodness of its will) than to have the ability but to 
refrain from it. In that case, it would be harder to trust divine prom- 
ises, since even though God never has failed to keep his promise, there 
are possible worlds in which he does. God being essentially good, such 
failure belongs to Nihil, and it is no limitation of divine freedom that 
he cannot sin. Likewise, God cannot create essentially evil creatures, 
who contradict his own goodness.” In the case of contingent evil, mat- 
ters are more complex, as will appear later. 


21 In symbols: .~Wy,. In that case, Aeterna is the actual world. 

? [n scheme: O (Wy; > WA Kw.) or O (W, > Ww ^ Kwa). 

* Some have rejected the existence of the devil on these grounds, although tradi- 
tional Christianity has viewed him as a fallen angel who was a good person who freely 
chose to do evil. 
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The will of God is the turning point between possible and actual 
being. Hereby, possibilities are promoted to the state of futurition, 
and will certainly happen on account of the effectivity of the divine 
will. This futurition imports a hypothetical necessity on the decided 
event: given that God wills it as future, it will happen, but in itself it is 
able not to happen as well.” So, the decision demarcates Actua in the 
world-system of possible worlds as uniquely future, and ensuring that 
it will be realized. In this sense, Twisse remarks: 


Being willed by God causally is being future.” 


The eternal decision constituting things in esse volito also brings them 
into esse actualis once the decided time has arrived and the decision 
is executed by divine power. Still, this contingent causation of the first 
Cause safeguards instead of threatens human freedom, as we will see.”° 

A will pursuing a maximal object with maximal freedom seems 
appropriate for God. It also renders a sound basis for divine fore- 
knowledge, God foreknowing Actua by having chosen it. Hence, future 
contingents are on the one hand contingent in themselves and on the 
other hand determinately future in the decision. They may be or not 
be, but certainly will be, because God wills them to be. Building on 
the conceptual structure of logical possibility, the decision is the only 
possible source for certain foreknowledge. Twisse's contingency argu- 
ment is his great Apollo against Suárez, and it is extensively used by 
Hoornbeeck and Leydecker as well. In the same way, God foreknows 
that other possible events will not happen because he has not chosen 
them. Just as God knows the world-system by fathoming his power, 
so he foreknows Actua and what will not be actual by discerning his 
will. Nothing occurs that was not foreseen, and if foreseen it must 
have been intended, either effectively or permissively. This knowledge 
is called free in its dependence upon divine will, but is again essen- 
tial in the sense that whatever God freely decides, he foreknows the 
results. So, if God had chosen another possible world, God would have 
known it too. 


^ m (G"a — a), which agree with Ga ^ 0-a. 

23 Twisse, Scientia media, p. 25b: Esse a Deo volitum causaliter est esse futurum. 
Instead, the editors of Contingency and Freedom have proposed that the determina- 
tion only concerns truth-value without causal implications, Scotus, Contingency and 
Freedom, p. 144. Indeed, although the decision itself does not effect anything outside 
God, it is effectuated in time by God's ordained power or actual providence by which 
God actually realizes the decided event in concurrence with his creatures. 

% See ch. 10. 
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God knows what will be actual, but he also makes it actual by his 
power in the ways he has decided. So, the ordained power of God 
effectively realizes Actua, either directly or in concurrence with his 
own creatures. Just as free will and knowledge concern Actua as a 
subset of what might be willed or foreknown by God, so the actual 
power only concerns what is actually produced. It is called ordained, 
since it does not regard divine essence as simply being powerful to act 
outside itself, but also as willing to act in a certain way in creation and 
redemption. 

This essential connection of divine power, will, and knowledge 
provides a modally and theologically comprehensive model of divine 
agency. The structural distinction between possibility and actuality is 
reflected in the structural distinction between divine essence with its 
essential power and knowledge and divine will with its free knowledge 
and ordained power. God’s absolute power and natural knowledge is 
maximal in its relation to the world-system of all possible worlds. 
Likewise, his free knowledge and ordained power is maximal in its 
coverage of the complete world Actua. In between is the center of 
divine agency: his will with its maximal freedom in the choice of a 
complete possible world out of the whole world-system. Leydecker 
would ground this modal theory of divine agency with the Pauline 
eulogy: for from him and through him and to him are all things. To 
him be the glory forever! 

Divine being enables infinitely many possible worlds, of which sev- 
eral are figured here. All these worlds contain Aeterna, which is in fact 
the tiniest possible world: the world in which God decides to create 
nothing and not to perform any other contingent act. The decision 
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Fig. 25: The Reformed structure of divine agency in modal terms 
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to create Actua implies free knowledge of what will be future, actual, 
and past and the exercise of ordained power to realize it. This model 
unites the inner contingency of things with their hypothetical neces- 
sity, both allowing God’s foreknowledge, providence, and divine and 
created freedom as we will see. 

Divine power, will, and knowledge are maximal in the sense that 
they relate to the world-system as a whole. As the best possible per- 
son, his essential power and knowledge necessarily cover the whole 
world-system of possible worlds.” Likewise, it is essential or neces- 
sary for God to choose freely from these worlds and subsequently to 
foresee and effect the actual world.” In this way, eternal providence 
is essential for God: regarding any possible world, he always is able to 
realize it, knows this, wills this world or does not will it, consequently 
foreknowing and realizing Actua and leaving others merely possible. 
Hence, just as no possibility is outside divine power, so nothing future, 
actual, or past is outside divine will and knowledge, because a perfect 
being has maximal power, will, and knowledge. 


9.4 CONCLUSION 


Possible worlds semantics is useful to explore the existence and agency 
of a Best Possible Person. Within comparative degrees of being, the 
presence of finite being supposes a higher kind of being, which does 
exist by itself. Consequently, God does exist in all possible worlds, 
and is able to act by his power, knowledge, and will. These appear 
to be maximal in a dual sense: either related to the world-system or 
to Actua. This kind of Perfect Will theology traditionally was faced 
with two kinds of objections: the issue of theological determinism and 
the problem of evil. Let us now consider whether these objections are 
justified. 


7 VW (Wx,0W > Pws AcKws)- 
8 The necessity concerns that he chooses, not what he chooses, and that he chooses 
a maximal state of affairs, and not a subset of it. 


CHAPTER TEN 


PERFECT WILL THEOLOGY AND HUMAN FREEDOM 


10.1 INTRODUCTION 


Perfect Will theology leads to infinitely many possible worlds and cen- 
ters on contingency and freedom. Still, a classic objection is theologi- 
cal determinism. Does the strong doctrine of divine will and effective 
grace preserve our own choice? God may be free, but are we? The 
suspicion of Stoic fate was scornfully called the old Pelagian refrain 
by Leydecker, but he is confident to have a nuanced picture of divine 
guidance and human freedom.! 

The best way to study their arguments is to consider their concept 
of human freedom first, which combines power to the contrary with 
intentionality? Second, we will relate human freedom respectively to 
eternal and actual providence, since God in his eternal providence 
establishes the futurition of free human acts by his decision and real- 
izes them in his actual providence or in concurrence with his creatures 
by his ordained power. Regarding eternal providence, the main issue 
will be how this futurition to one act preserves freedom with power 
to the contrary, and regarding actual providence that realizes this par- 
ticular act, one's own intentionality or self-determination will be con- 
sidered. In this chapter we will draw on historical texts, but intend a 
systematic discussion of divine and human freedom. 


' Leydecker, Providentia, p. 35. 

? This is not the place to discuss human freedom extensively or to review recent 
literature. For a general introduction to free will, see Robert Kane, A Contemporary 
Introduction to Free Will [Fundamentals of Philosophy Series] (New York, 2005). For 
an overview of the recent theological debate (within philosophy of religion): Wil- 
liam Hasker, "Ihe Foreknowledge Conundrum,’ International Journal for Philosophy 
of Religion 50 (2001), 97-114 (especially discusses the various solutions), Nelson Pike, 
‘A Latter-Day Look at the Foreknowledge Problem,’ International Journal for Philoso- 
phy of Religion 33 (1993), 129-64 (review of the debate by someone who triggered 
it by a seminal article (‘Divine Omniscience and Voluntary Action,’ The Philosophi- 
cal Review 74 (1965), 27-46). On the Reformed view of freedom, see Van Asselt, 
Reformed Thought (see above, ch. 1, n. 23). 
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Since human persons are created in the image of God, their finite and 
created freedom reflects the infinite and uncreated divine freedom. Just 
like divine freedom, human freedom elicits possibilities to be actual- 
ized. Figure 25 located divine freedom between the world-system of all 
possible worlds and the actual world of the decision. Obviously, our 
freedom is not extended to possible worlds, but a comparable model 
results from decreasing the world-system to an individual creaturely 
galaxy, in which the human will freely chooses its creaturely world.’ 
Taking the proposition Peter wills to forgive his brother, there are at 
least four different possible creaturely worlds in the Peter-galaxy. From 
these four, he will have to realize one, but in themselves they are all 
possible. 

In this picture, freedom concerns the transition from possibility to 
actuality, the power of the will freely effecting one volition or nolition. 
In this respect, the scholastics distinguish between the will in the first 
act (in actu primo) and the second act (in actu secundo), the former 
relating to the will in itself as a power or apart from its actual act, and 
the latter to the will as actually willing.* Two conditions for human 
freedom follow from this picture, real contingency in the first moment 
and real self-determination in the second moment. In order to be free, 


Power of the will —————» Act of the will 
Human freedom 


Fig. 26: Human freedom between power and act 


> On the concept of galaxies, see 8.3.1, n. 36. Another difference with divine free- 
dom is that God chooses a possible world at once, whereas creatures succesively 
choose in time. 

* See Van Asselt, Reformed Thought (see above, ch. 1, n. 23), 5.8, 6.6. 
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the will has to have power to the contrary in its election and has to 
elicit one of those by its own inclination. 

The Reformed scholastics unanimously accepted power to the con- 
trary (indifferentia) in the first structural moment, granting the will a 
real choice between various options. In this respect, the will is often 
called a power to opposite objects or acts (potestas ad opposita). Human 
persons essentially have both a freedom of exercise towards different 
acts and a freedom of kind towards different objects; hence, power to 
the contrary in the first act is uncontroversial.5 In this chapter, we will 
use the more intelligible Scotist terms: freedom of acts and objects. 

Power to the contrary has to be utilized in a free determination or 
decision." In the second structural moment, the will freely determines 
itself to a certain act and object. Turretin precisely defines the essential 
structure of freedom in terms of: 


rational spontaneity, by which a free person does what he pleases, a 
rational judgement preceding.? 


5 See for instance, Turretinus, Institutio 1.10.3, p. 733, translated and discussed 
in: Van Asselt, Reformed Thought (see above, ch. 1, n. 23), ch. 6. The other discussed 
scholastic texts provide the same evidence. 

$ See 4.9, n. 114; 6.3, n. 42-4. The freedom of exercise or of contradiction is the 
freedom to act or not to act 0(aWp V a~Wp), whereas the freedom of kind is the 
freedom to act this or that 0(aWp V aW~p). In addition, the freedom of contrareity 
concerns more objects 0(aWp V aWq), but can be reduced to the freedom of kind. The 
combination of both kinds (of exercise and kind) also allows a~W~p, so both defini- 
tions of freedom define the logical domain for freedom. The terminology of freedom 
of contradiction and contrareity stems from the Square of opposition, in which aWp 
and aW~p are contraries (instead of the contradictories aWp and a~Wp). Both Voe- 
tius and Gomarus reckon freedom of exercise basic, since (1) In certain circumstances, 
one might not have a variety of willable objects, but be presented with only one. In 
that case, the will cannot exert freedom of kind, even though it essentially has it. (2) a 
sinful will might pursue only evil (dismissing good objects), and still have the freedom 
to choose it or refrain from it. (3) Dekker, Rijker dan Midas (see above, ch. 4, n. 10), 
p. 138, proves that freedom of kind (called freedom of specification) supposes freedom 
of exercise. Freedom of acts (exercise) is exemplified both positively in the feasibil- 
ity of CW, and ; and negatively (in the ability to refrain from willing them) by CW, 
and ;. Freedom of objects (kind) is also twofold: CW, and , regarding Peter's forgive- 
ness and CW; and 4 respecting unforgiveness. 

7 The Latin term determinatio means decision, but without any arbitrariness 
involved, as would become prominent in later philosophy (Descartes, Locke). It is a 
decision including a deliberate judgement of the mind. 

* Turretinus, Institutio 1.10.3.10, p. 735: Ratio formalis libertatis non posita sit in 
indifferentia; non potest alibi quaeri quam lubentia rationalis, per quam homo facit 
quod lubet praevio rationis judicio. This concept is common within Reformed scho- 
lastics, see Van Asselt, Reformed Thought (see above, ch. 1, n. 23). 
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The main aspect is the desire or pleasure of the will. The will being 
an intentional faculty that longs for the good, its decision must be both 
rational and spontaneous according to the Reformed.’ Accordingly, 
the power by which the will acts is called “free choice” (liberum arbi- 
trium), reflecting both voluntative and intellective elements." 

Remarkably, the judgement of the intellect plays a prominent part 
in the self-determination of the will. The will being directed to the 
good or pursuing an end, its actual volitions are means to this end and 
electing the right means requires reflection. So, the rational delibera- 
tion mediates between the power to the contrary of the will and its 
purposeful decision. It has to be noted that the Reformed discuss the 
will in the context of theology and ethics, and only consider willing 
that intends to be good, without denying that people sometimes do 
not aspire to follow reason or intend goodness at all. 

Turretin and others indicate that the will always follows the ultimate 
practical judgement, making it essential for the will to act rationally 
or to pursue what it consciously considers as good." So, the will has 
various possibilities and determines itself to the intentionally favored 
one. This “rational necessity” was contrasted with “physical necessity” 
or an instinctive drive, which in fact reduces the creaturely galaxy to 
the actual creaturely world. Without a rational determination, the will 
would become a blind impulse. Far from spoiling freedom, this ratio- 
nal necessity rather secures the creaturely galaxy and the intentional 
aspect of freedom. Moreover, an intellectualist interpretation, as if 
the will merely executes what reason dictates, is ruled out in various 
ways. 

First, the operative faculties of intellect and will are part of one and 
the same soul, and many scholastics only granted a modal distinction 
between them. Thus it is one and the same mind that understands 


? See also Bernardinus de Moor, Commentarius perpetuus in Joh. Marckii compen- 
dium theologiae christianae didactico-elencticum, 7 vols. (Leiden, 1761-71), 3.13.13, 
p. 1048: "Voluntas ea mentis humanae facultas, qua ea apta nata est semet inclinare ad 
consequendam vel conservandam fruitionem rei, quam intellectus bonam esse judica- 
vit; consequenter et declinare ab omni illi, quod boni ejusmodi fruitionem impedire 
potest." As we will see later on, it even has to be good in order to be called really 
free. 

© See Van Asselt, Reformed Thought (see above, ch. 1, n. 23). Gomarus, Disputatio, 
1.1, notes that the same faculty is called will with respect to the end and free choice 
with respect to the means, free choice therefore requiring a judgement concerning 
their goodness. 

" Van Asselt, Reformed Thought (see above, ch. 1, n. 23). 
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and wills, respectively being directed to truth and goodness.” Since 
the judgement of the intellect about the goodness of things is first, it 
is natural that the will determines itself according to this judgement. 
Therefore, the Reformed generally assumed that the will follows the 
intellect, determining itself according to the ultimate judgement of the 
intellect." 

Second, the practical judgement merely proposes or mediates the 
eligible objects of the will. In this respect, Samuel Rutherford (+1600- 
61) discerns three main causes that concur in free acts, namely, the 
will, natural reason, and God as first Mover and consequently grants 
three decisions.‘ These decisions establish what is to be chosen by 
the human will. Rutherford calls them respectively the formal and 
univocal (determinatio formalis et univoca), the objective or material 
(determinatio objectiva materialis), and the real, effective or equivo- 
cal decision (determinatio realis, effectiva sive aequivoca).? The most 
important determination is the decision of the will itself, which is the 
formal and univocal decision. It is the formal or essential decision 
itself, whereas the others are co-causes that concur. Moreover, only 
this determination can really or univocally be called a decision, the 
others only being mentioned here in virtue of this decision. Now, this 
proper decision is paired by its qualifications precisely to both of the 
others, the formal decision of the will corresponding to the material 
determination of the intellect and the univocal decision of the will to 
the equivocal determination of God.'5 The intellect judges concerning 
the objects of the will what is to be chosen and the willing subject 


? See for example: De Moor, Commentarius, 3.13.13, p. 1046: “Nunc una eademque 
anima rationalis quando quid volendum esse judicat, ad hoc volendum semet ipsam 
determinat." For a more elaborate discussion, see Van Asselt, Reformed Thought (see 
above, ch. 1, n. 23), 7.5. 

? Voetius notes that there was divergence among the Reformed whether the intel- 
lect determines the will regarding the specification of the act only, or also regarding its 
exercise. De Moor expressly notes that when intellect and will are distinctly conceived, 
the will cannot properly be said to be determined by the intellect, but to follow it, in 
such a way that the previous judgement of the intellect is followed by the inclination 
of the will, Van Asselt, Reformed Thought (see above, ch. 1, n. 23), 5.9, 7.5. 

^ Samuel Rutherford, Exercitationes apologeticae pro Divina Gratia (Franeker, 
1651), pp. 363-4: "Tres praecipuae causae in actibus liberis concurrunt, nempe vol- 
untas, ratio naturalis...et Deus primum movens...ideo statuo tres determinationes." 
Divine determination concerns actual concurrence, and will be discussed in 10.4. 

5 Rutherford, Exercitationes, p. 364. 

‘© On the other pair of equivocal determination by God and univocal by the will 
itself, see 10.4, 10.5. 
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follows this in her own decision." Still, this material decision in terms 
of the object of the will is not a formal or essential decision of the will- 
ing subject, which can only originate from the will itself. So the will 
has a self-determination that is distinct from the determination of its 
object by the intellect. 

Remarkably, Voetius requires a twofold indifference or power to 
the contrary for created freedom that precisely corresponds with this 
dual determination: 


Note that this mode of acting of the free potency that fits its nature 
requires a twofold indifference: (1) Objective indifference (indifferentia 
objectiva) viz. indifference of the means that are proposed by the intel- 
lect as eligible and do not have a necessary connection with the intended 
end as such; and (2) Vital, internal and elective indifference (indifferen- 
tia vitalem, internam, electivam), which belongs to the free potency that 
is not yet finally determined by the practical judgement.” 


The objective determination by the intellect supposes objective indif- 
ference, for the means to be chosen by free choice should not have 
a necessary connection with the intended end as such, which would 
undo material power to the contrary or objective freedom. In addition, 
the proper decision by the will itself (being the formal or essential 
decision) supposes internal indifference, for the objective determina- 
tion of the practical judgement should not finally or subjectively deter- 
mine the will itself, which would undo formal or essential power to 
the contrary or subjective freedom.” The suggestion that the will has 
indifference from itself, but is determined by the intellect is resolutely 
dismissed by Voetius: such a determination would undo the indiffer- 
ence of the will and thereby also its own internal and elective decision. 
The will essentially following the practical judgement in her own deci- 
sion does not exclude a proper indifference or determination, but only 


The intellect does not measure objective goodness independently of the will itself, 
but in view of its own ends. Therefore, the intellect is submissive to the will, presenting 
a judgement according to its own preferences, see also Van Asselt, Reformed Thought 
(see above, ch. 1, n. 23), 7.5. 

18 If the determination of the intellect would determine the will itself, the material 
and formal determination would coincide and it would be useless to speak about the 
univocal or proper determination by the will itself. 

? G. Voetius, Disputatio philosophico-theologica, continens quaestiones duas, de Dis- 
tinctione Attributorum divinorum, & Libertate Voluntatis (Utrecht, 1652), p. iii. This 
disputation has been rediscovered in 1995 by Andreas Beck and is translated with 
commentary in Van Asselt, Reformed Thought (see above, ch. 1, n. 23), ch. 5. 

? This is also stressed by Gomarus against Bellarmine, Van Asselt, Reformed 
Thought (see above, ch. 1, n. 23), 42. 
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underlines its intentional character: these means are chosen in view of 
the end of the will itself. 

A free and intentional decision has to be rational, but also requires 
spontaneity or uncoerced willingness. The self-determination is not 
something imposed but a proper choice. Coercion would again reduce 
the creaturely galaxy to the actual creaturely world or rather pre- 
vent any act of the will itself, the will passively undergoing what it 
is forced to do. Although persons can be forced in their operations, 
the Reformed maintain that the will can never be forced.” Remark- 
ably, the freedom involved in “free choice” is captured in teleological 
or intentional terms as longing, pleasure, and desire and its freedom 
implies that it spontaneously and willingly pursues its end.” The aspect 
of power to the contrary is supposed, but predominantly the element 
of intentionality constitutes the nature of freedom.” 

As will be argued later on, the concept of spontaneity should not 
be interpreted as compatibilism or theological determinism, as if crea- 
tures cannot do otherwise than they do, but happily are content to do 
it. Instead, it stresses the intentional character of created will, both 
essentially and accidentally. The will always pursues what it considers 
itself to be good, and this freedom being essential cannot be lost in any 
way.” Still, this essential freedom is situated within a particular will of 
a particular person and is therefore differently exercised. The inten- 
tional character of willing relating it to—either real or alleged—good- 
ness excludes neutral freedom and results in a substantially different 
freedom for saint and sinner.” The habit or disposition of the will 
reflecting their holiness or depravity situates both in an opposite rela- 
tion to good and evil acts or objects. This spiritual state of the will was 
expressed by Augustine in a fourfold accidental freedom: able not to 
sin (posse non peccare) before the Fall, not able not to sin (non posse 


? Freedom of operation can be limited (forcing somebody to do something), but 
this is not so with freedom of the will, which cannot be forced or limited anyhow 
(someone forced being able not to will this, as force implies). 

2 Several frequent terms are: appetitus, inclinare, placitum, spontaneitas, lubentia, 
unio, fruitio. 

? So, synchronic contingency is an essential prerequisite for freedom, and within a 
necessitarian world freedom is impossible. Nevertheless, freedom itself is better cap- 
tured in terms of intentional utilization of this alternativity. 

^ So, there is no possible world, in which a human being exists that is forced to will 
something. Moreover, the idea of self-reflection implies that created will has various 
possibilities. In that sense, the suspect of theological determinism is already suspect. 

23 [n that sense, the Reformed anthropology accepting “total depravity” still has an 
elevated concept of humanity in pursuit of alleged good. 
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non peccare) after the Fall and before conversion, able to sin and not to 
sin (posse peccare et non peccare) after conversion and not able to sin 
(non posse peccare) in glory.” These dispositions are accidental, since 
they can alter, even though the will itself might be unable to do this.” 
The impossibility not to sin after the fall is due to the perversion of 
human will itself, by which it does not will to obey God, so it is not 
something imposed upon the will from outside: objectively, the pos- 
sibility to do good remains, but the will itself intends differently. 

The disposition of the will specifies the creaturely galaxy by mak- 
ing possibilities unfeasible that are in itself perfectly possible. Notably, 
these possibilities are not removed by external factors, but the habit 
of the will itself is opposed to them, so that the will naturally declines 
them. In fact, the essential freedom is *accommodated" to one's per- 
sonal preferences. Since sin does not merely concern evil objects, but 
also evil acts, both the freedom of objects and acts are involved. A 
sinner does not have the freedom to elicit good acts or good objects, 
but still his freedom remains, either to choose between different evil 
acts or objects.” Likewise, the blessed cannot but love God and still 
they do it most freely. 


?$ In De Correptione et Gratia 12.33 and De Civitate Dei 22.30, Augustine discusses 
the distinction between posse non peccare and non posse peccare, which is worked out 
by Hugo of St. Victor and Peter Lombard into a fourfold human freedom (status qua- 
druplex): of nature or before the fall (institutus), after the fall (destitutus), of grace 
(restitutus), and of glory (constitutus). See Karl Rudolf Hagenbach, A Text-book of 
the History of Doctrines, 4 vols. (New York, 1862-69), 2: 21, Artur Michael Landgraf, 
Dogmengeschichte der Frühscholastik, 4 vols. (Regensburg, 1952-56), 1, Gnadenlehre: 
99 


? Obviously, the Fall of Adam implies his ability to change these dispositions. This 
was commonly explained in virtue of the mutability of the first disposition, which 
had to develop into an immutable one by obedience. The Reformed confessed that 
the disposition of sin cannot be overcome by sinners themselves, but requires divine 
grace, renewing the habits of the will. A frequent cited text in this respect is Romans 
5,5, God's love being poured out in our hearts by the Holy Spirit. The controversies 
about grace in the sixteenth and seventeenth century concerned the power of the will 
in relation to grace. Whereas Dominicans and Reformed stressed that grace must 
renew our heart by overcoming the accidental slavery in which the will has fallen, the 
Jesuits and Remonstrants maintained that a helping grace suffices for the will to free 
itself from this disposition. 

? [n modern terms, the good motivation to love God above all is unfeasible for 
someone who is estranged from God, but since God requires this as the deepest moti- 
vation of all our agency, this person cannot do anything spiritually good. Nevertheless, 
he freely sins, and with many feasible creaturely worlds remaining, he still is able to 
make a conscious and free determination. 
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Fig. 27: Accidental Freedom: sin makes the good unfeasible 


Suppose Peter is a sinner, unable to do good. For Peter, CW, is unfea- 
sible, but it remains a possible creaturely world, because God is able to 
convert him and grant him forgiveness. Peter’s own disposition makes 
the undesirable CW, unfeasible. Still, his essential freedom towards 
different objects and acts remains. The feasibility of CW, and ; embody 
freedom of different objects, Peter being able not to will either forgive- 
ness or unforgiveness. In addition, his freedom to different acts regards 
CW, and ,. His accidental slavery does not spoil freedom, since alter- 
nativity remains, and he excludes CW, by his own willing, intention- 
ally preferring evil. Essential freedom is not limited, but directed by 
the dispositions of the will itself to its own ends, the feasibility being 
defined by the will itself. Notably, the dispositions of the will both 
influence the judgement of the mind (which judges according to it) 
and directly guide the decision of the will, being the will itself in a 
certain quality. In sum: intentionality conveys the rational assessment 
and the dispositional situation of this human will, by which a decision 
is made here and now. 

The concept of rational spontaneity enables a consistent and 
nuanced articulation of human freedom. Power to the contrary in 
the first moment and intentionality in the second constitute essen- 
tial freedom. The power of the will in itself implies a creaturely gal- 
axy such that Peter wills to forgive his brother or not. Obviously, one's 
own decision in the second moment excludes power to the contrary 
in the second moment, since only one act or one creaturely world is 
actual. Nevertheless, the others remain possible, since Peter could have 
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willed them by changing his will. Therefore, Peter’s freedom is aptly 
expressed by: 


(1) Peter wills to forgive his brother and it is possible that he does not 
forgive. 


This essential picture can be refined further by the accidental feature of 
feasibility, the essential aspect of intentionality simultaneously express- 
ing that the will is not a neutral faculty, but marked in its actual agency 
by its own dispositions. 

The Reformed were confident that this concept of freedom both 
expressed real human freedom and harmonizes with divine provi- 
dence. Still, the Jesuits and Remonstrants preferred an even more 
libertarian view, defining freedom by indifference (indifferentia). In 
that view, power to the contrary is not merely presupposed in the first 
moment, but even has to be granted in the second moment of actual 
operation.” Indifferent freedom is defined in terms of: 


(2) Peter wills to forgive his brother or not. 
Instead, the Reformed were charged with cherishing: 


(3) Peter wills to forgive his brother and it is impossible that he does 
not forgive. 


The Reformed rejected this as both a modal and theological confusion. 
Besides complications regarding divine concurrence, it makes freedom 
arbitrary and disguises its proper intention in striving towards a cer- 
tain end.? Once this will that pursues this end determines itself, it is 
not indifferent in its agency both on account of its object that it desires 
or detests and on account of its own disposition by which it is not a 
neutral agent but having definite preferences. So, although the will as 


? The debate especially concerned the “requisites for acting” like divine concur- 
rence and practical judgement. The libertarian position implied that the will remained 
indifferent in the structural moment when these requisites were granted and the will 
actually determined itself. So, divine will concurring with Peter to forgive his enemy 
and his own judgement proposing the same, his will still remains indifferent, and 
equally neutral towards both forgiveness and unforgiveness. 

3 The problems of indifference regarding divine concurrence will be treated below, 
see 10.4. 
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power has an open power to the contrary between various possibilities, 
it would be misleading to define freedom as indifference. 

Indifference disguises the intentional character of willing, “psychol- 
ogizing” the ontological power to the contrary as if the will does not 
pursue a definite end. In fact, the distinction between ends and means, 
will and free choice is undone, thereby denying accidental freedom?! 
More specifically, the third kind of Augustine's accidental freedom (the 
weak, but good will of the converted) is made essential, since indiffer- 
ence is the nature of will itself.? The Reformed objected that in that 
case God is able to sin, the Fall is denied, regeneration is superfluous, 
and the blessed in heaven can fall.? By its denial of accidental freedom, 
indifference does not allow a distinction between possible and feasible 
creaturely worlds. Moreover, its reduction of essential freedom to the 
first moment cannot explain the intentional choice for a creaturely 
world in the second moment. Finally, created freedom as indifference 
contradicts divine providence, as we will see. 


10.3 ETERNAL PROVIDENCE AND CREATED FREEDOM 


The main difference between divine and human freedom is that cre- 
ated will is dependent in its freedom. The exact nature of this depen- 
dence in actual willing will be discussed under actual providence, but 
here it suffices to note that divine decision also concerns free human 
actions. So, in the case of (1), God has the freedom to effect that Peter 


31 Since the will remains indifferent towards all means, this reveals the absence of 
a specific end. 

32 Jesuits and Remonstrants objected that accidental slavery undoes essential free- 
dom, but the disposition of the will itself merely shapes the will in accordance with 
its own goals. Due to a normative interpretation of freedom (the will being directed 
to good, only someone who really chooses good is free) Reformers like Luther and 
Calvin have rejected the term ‘free choice’ on account of sin. These one sided accounts 
(like Luther’s De Servo Arbitrio) have created the impression that Reformed thought is 
deterministic. Nevertheless, the accidental bondage of the will due to sin cannot undo 
essential freedom, but indeed spoils the freedom to do good (which Luther advocated 
as real free choice). 

3 Naturally, the Remonstrants and Jesuits were unwilling to accept these infer- 
ences, but particularly their problems with the Reformed concept of the perseverance 
of the saints indicates that the Reformed concept of will operates more consistently 
with dispositions (God keeping us in faith by these). The Reformed maintained that 
sin as a habit makes faith, hope, and love unfeasible, but that grace and glory are 
divine acts by which God renews the habits of the will in a supernatural way, in this 
way explaining the Augustinian scheme. 
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will freely forgive his brother or the freedom to permit Peter’s unfor- 
giveness. The freedom of God is greater in the sense that he is free 
to create Peter and to make him act the way he acts, but neverthe- 
less Peter remains free to do what he likes too. Libertarians fearing 
theological determinism here, should first be on guards if they give 
God what is due, and second reconsider if eternal providence really 
endangers human freedom. 

First, God exerts providence over free human agency. In terms of 
possible worlds, the creaturely galaxies and worlds of individual free 
creatures can be united into a collective creaturely galaxy and world 
as subsets of respectively the world-system and Actua. Consequently, 
the issue of eternal providence and created freedom can be specified 
as the relation of the divine decision for Actua and the creatures own 
choice for this creaturely world. Since there are infinitely many pos- 
sible worlds, but only one actual world, there are also many creaturely 
worlds, but only one is actual. In the libertarian picture, the creaturely 
world precedes God’s choice for Actua, in the Reformed model the 
divine choice is first, although the divine choice does not limit the 
creaturely galaxy to one world. Supposing that (1) is part of Actua 
then Peter freely wills to forgive his brother, although he remains able 
not to forgive him. 

When freedom is interpreted in a robust libertarian sense as exclud- 
ing divine causal determination, God does not have direct power over 
the creaturely galaxy.” In fact, libertarian freedom creates an indepen- 
dent creaturely galaxy of possibilities for human freedom. God may 
foreknow the resulting creaturely world or not, in any case he does not 
directly decide about it, since causally contingent acts of created free- 
dom cannot be subject to divine decision.? An independent creaturely 
galaxy, however, is repugnant to divine power, will and knowledge as 
it is exercised in eternal providence, and redundant to protect human 
freedom. So, Duns Scotus discusses a certain concept of libertarian 
freedom in the context of divine permission of sin. He mentions 


* Molinists assert that he has indirect power by shaping the circumstances and 
counterfactually knowing the result, but this is impossible, as is shown, 8.2.2, 11.4.1. 

3 See 82.1, n. 10. Molinism advocates and Open theism rejects foreknowledge, but 
both dismiss a divine decision concerning free human acts. 

% See Reportatio Parisiensis II 37.2, John Duns Scotus, Opera omnia: editio minor: 
2.2 Opera theologica, ed. Giovanni Lauriola [Quaderno 14] (Alberobello, 1999), p. 883. 
See also Lectura II 34-37.v, Ordinatio II 37.ii, p. 89. 
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various merits, but nevertheless rejects it as contrary to divine omni- 
science and omnipotence: 


Still, it seems that another way has to be concluded by more substan- 
tial arguments, for unless God is the immediate cause of a volition, it 
would follow that God would not foreknow the future, nor even be 
omnipotent.” 


Scotus continues that if God has decided that I shall will something, 
and my will is a total and independent cause of its own volition, it may 
happen that something else occurs than what was willed and foreseen 
by God. Yet, the power of divine will requires that all things happen 
that God wills to happen, either by himself or by others. So, the model 
of divine agency is also extended to human volitions. 

In the libertarian view, the creaturely galaxy is outside the direct 
realm of divine power. Libertarians do not perceive this as a threat of 
divine omnipotence, however, since creation supposes that God limits 
himself in order to provide room for freedom, and divine determina- 
tion of free creatures is simply impossible. It is essential for created 
freedom to be exempt from divine control and even divine omnipo- 
tence cannot change this necessary truth.?? Thus, the often voiced idea 
that God freely chose to limit himself is misguided, since this self- 
limitation has to do with God's essential power and there is no pos- 
sible alternative. The domain of divine power is the divine galaxy: the 
contingent set without the creaturely galaxy. 

In this way, God is held to be able to create free persons, but unable 
to direct them. It is indeed a perfection in God to be able to create 
free persons, but it should be counted as an even higher perfection if 
he is also able to lead his creatures to the direction he has intended 
for them. When he is not able to do this, he cannot be called omnipo- 
tent any longer, since there are possibilities that are not subject to 
his power. God cannot work pWf, although it is perfectly possible. 
So, an independent creaturely galaxy distorts the perfection of divine 


? Reportatio Parisiensis II 37.2: Tamen alia via videtur concludi per rationes firmio- 
res, quia nisi Deus esset immediata causa volitionis, sequeretur quod Deus non esset 
praescius futurorum, nec etiam omnipotens. See also Lectura II 34-37.v, Ordinatio II 
37.ii, p. 89. In the Lectura and Ordinatio, Scotus adds that God cannot be considered 
a meritorious cause of good acts either. 

38 So, there is no possible world in which pWf and GVpWf coincide, since GYpWf 
actually belongs to Nihil. Most libertarians will grant that God might be able to realize 
these human acts, but then spoils their freedom. So, it is impossible that God deter- 
mines that Peter freely wills to forgive. 
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power.” Notably, the acknowledgement of perfect divine power does 
not exclude a creaturely galaxy, but only denies it as an independent 
realm outside divine reach. Almightiness supposes that God is able 
to guide the creatures he has made without distorting their freedom. 
Therefore, perfect being theology requires that the creaturely galaxy is 
a subset of the divinely galaxy. 

The will of God is also limited by an independent creaturely galaxy. 
As appears from figure 28, God cannot freely elect a possible world, 
since it is supposedly constituted by independent human choices as 
well.” This is a drastic restriction of divine freedom, excluding the 
greatest part of world history and even salvation history from the 
objects of his will. 

For instance, God choosing the divine world that is a subset of W, 
does not constitute an actual world. In this rather deist picture, W,, 
leaves a galaxy of creaturely worlds CW, ,, and God cannot favor one 
effectively. Yet, the doctrine of providence precisely assures that the 
hand of God is involved in free human agency, directing everything 
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Fig. 28: An independent creaturely galaxy severely limits the freedom of 
divine will 


3 Scotus explicitly puts forward this objection in Lectura II 34-37.5: “Ponatur igi- 
tur quod Deus velit volitionem meam pro [instanti] a: si volitio mea sit a voluntate 
mea sicut a tota causa et est in potestate mea, igitur pro a possum velle aut nolle; 
igitur potest tunc voluntate mea determinare se ad volendum oppositum [eius] quod 
Deus vult." 

© So, God is supposed to choose worlds without free human beings (and angels), 
but once he prefers another world, he can only elect it in part. 
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to the end destined by him. So, regarding the crucifixion of Jesus, both 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the peoples of Israel 
did whatsoever the hand and council of God had foreordained to come 
to pass (Acts. 4,27-28). Moreover, when God cannot determine the 
creaturely world, it seems hard to leave him room to decide anything 
at all. For a divine decision regarding the circumstances for human 
agency at least defines their feasible galaxy. When God is not allowed to 
determine free choices directly, why would an indirect determination 
be less improper for their freedom?” It is far more fitting for a perfect 
being to grant him maximal volitional involvement or with respect to 
complete possible worlds. 

An independent creaturely galaxy also diminishes divine knowledge, 
for if God is unable to direct free creatures, neither can he foreknow 
their agency, since no other ground is present." Their own agency is 
indeterminist, so is it entirely gratuitous to suppose that God might 
foresee it. As we have seen, a correspondence theory of truth con- 
nects truth to reality or being (esse).? Non-actual being can only be 
foreknown if it has "implicit being" in its cause, requiring an actual 
determination in free causes.^ Before this determination, it is sim- 
ply impossible to know the effect, unless there is a superior cause 
that is able to direct the free creature freely to its acts. As we will 
see, Reformed scholasticism believed God to be such a cause.* Apart 
from this, free created agency is merely contingent and unknowable. 
Moreover, libertarians maintaining divine providence and foreknowl- 
edge apart from a divine decision regarding future contingents should 
be on guard for logical determinism themselves. As we have seen, 


4 The device of middle knowledge seems a neat way to protect human freedom, but 
since God always foresees what we would do and orders our circumstances accord- 
ingly to it, he is like a daunting chess-player that directs you independently of what- 
ever you do to his destined end. Ultimately, this does not seem less directive than 
direct divine causality. The Molinist objection that you have at least chosen yourself to 
do this is void, since that is also granted by the Reformed and Dominicans. 

? See 8.2.2. Open theism is severly wrong in its dismissal of a divine decision 
regarding human agency, but correctly maintains against Molinism that foreknowl- 
edge is impossible without it, see John M. Frame, No other God: a Response to Open 
Theism (Phillipsburg, 2001). 

® See 8.22. 

^ Knowledge of natural effects does not require an actual determination, since 
natural causes cannot determine themselves otherwise. 

5 See 10.4. 

^* Logical determinism is the notion that all propositions about past, present, and 
future are determined, being either true or false. So, what one will do in the future 
is already determined as true or false from eternity. Suárez solved the problem for 
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both Suarez and Episcopius ground divine foreknowledge in the logi- 
cal principle of bivalence, hereby ultimately ending in strict determin- 
ism." Bivalence implies that there is only one actual world, but does 
not explain which one. If creatures have real power to the contrary (as 
both Reformed and Remonstrant maintain) and a contingent decision 
of God does not constitute Actua or the creaturely world, then God 
simply cannot foreknow Actua, unless it is by itself the actual world, 
resulting in a much harsher physical determinism. 

An independent creaturely galaxy is required by indifferent or liber- 
tarian freedom, but this concept of freedom contradicts eternal provi- 
dence and falls short in explaining human intentionality, as we have 
seen. However, freedom as rational spontaneity adequately interprets 
freedom and allows eternal providence. 


Second, eternal providence guides, but does not spoil human freedom. 
The concord of divine providence and human freedom requires that 
providence preserves both the power of the contrary of created freedom 
in its first moment and its own intentionality or determination in the 
second moment.* At least in terms of rational spontaneity, these are 
the hard requisites against theological determinism. So, the creaturely 
galaxy must remain when God decides for Actua, and the creaturely 
world must not be merely decided by God, but also intentionally cho- 
sen by the free creature. Here, the first aspect is mainly discussed, since 
the latter more properly belongs to actual concurrence. 

The starting-point for discussing eternal providence is the assump- 
tion of Actua within the world-system of infinitely many possible 


freedom by arguing that the own choice of the will settles this truth-value, but although 
this suffices on the semantical level, it cannot explain divine foreknowledge properly, 
see 8.2.2. Apart from this, divine providence without a central place for divine willing 
is intolerably deistic, God from a distance perceiving how creatures will act and react- 
ing to this, creatures being ultimately independent from their Creator. 

" See 8.22, 8.3.2. The certainty of foreknowledge requires a ground at the onto- 
logical level for the eternal truth at the semantical or epistemological level, and the 
creature's choice is an insufficient ground, since it is both temporal and indifferent. As 
Twisse argued, divine decision is the only possible ground, since it is both eternal and 
determined, thereby granting eternal truth-value, and powerful and contingent, being 
able to cause free created agency to act freely. Moreover, even if God would be able to 
supercomprehend how free creatures would act in certain circumstances, this makes 
him dependent in his knowledge upon them, which is unfitting. As we will see, actual 
concurrence implies that creatures are dependent in their agency on God and excludes 
that God in his cognitive agency is dependent upon them, see 10.4, 10.5. 

^ See 10.2. 
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worlds. Although Actua is contingent, its truth-value is determined.” 
So, in Actua or W, Peter wills to forgive John, and this was true 
already before Peter was born. Therefore, Peters freedom is not prop- 
erly expressed by (2), but by (1). Truth-value is given but does not 
exclude Peter’s freedom, since it expresses what he shall do by his 
own intentionality. On the objection that it is Peter’s own free choice 
that establishes the truth-value, and that he therefore might refuse to 
forgive him as well, the reply can be made that this fits (1) as well. 
There is determinate truth-value, and as such this does not exclude a 
contingent choice. Consequently, the fact that divine decision grants 
the creaturely world (as part of Actua) determinate truth-value also 
does not spoil its contingency. Only if the decision would be neces- 
sary, would it make Actua necessary. The will of God freely intending 
to make possible things actual even excludes theological determinism, 
as can be shown in four points. 

First, divine omnipotence implies that every possibility from the 
world-system is feasible for God, including events to be actualized by 
others. This implies that God is able to will future contingents that 
are realized by free creatures without distorting their freedom.” Now, 
if it is feasible for God to ordain that Peter will freely forgive John, this 
implies that divine decision can only be realized by the free forgiveness 
of Peter. Now, in the same way that the decision for Actua does not 
reduce the world-system to one world, so God’s choice for a creaturely 
world does not reduce the creaturely galaxy to one creaturely world 
either. The requisite of an independent creaturely galaxy unjustly sup- 
poses that God’s free decision reduces the creaturely galaxy to the 
determined creaturely world. Although it indeed ordains a creaturely 
world, it intends to realize this by the free agency of creatures and 
without obstructing the galaxy. 

Secondly, the divine decision cannot reduce the creaturely galaxy 
or make possible things necessary, since, in the Reformed view, it 


? Apart from possible worlds semantics, this is already evident from classical logi- 
cal laws like the principle of bivalence according to which all propositions about the 
future are either true or false, with the future therefore already being determined from 
eternity. 

5 Molinism confesses that God freely willed to limit himself in order to make place 
for creaturely freedom, because he is not able to determine our action without distort- 
ing our freedom. God cannot determine our agency against our freedom (i.e. without 
leaving alternativity and an own self-determination), but he is able to direct us accord- 
ing to our own freedom. 
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supposes the essential structure of synchronic contingency. The essen- 
tial contingency of these objects excludes both a necessary decision 
(because God is able to do otherwise than he wills) and a necessary 
effect (in itself this thing might either be or not, so even when it cer- 
tainly will be in virtue of divine decision, it is able not to be). In view 
of divine power, these things can either be or be not, and even are 
possible simultaneously. Hence, a decision to make one actual leaves 
the other simultaneously possible. So, the decision does not alter the 
modal nature of things, but only their futurition or future actuality. 
As we have seen, Twisse, Voetius, and Leydecker argue that divine 
decision determines what will be actual without undoing the opposite 
possibilities, thereby maintaining synchronic contingency.” Voetius’ 
extensive discussion of possibility, impossibility, contingency, and 
necessity in relation to divine decision shows that the proper modal- 
ity of all things is preserved, and only actuality is intended.” 

In this way, created freedom is enabled as well.? Twisse frequently 
expressed this by stating that God does not merely decide the event, 
but also the mode of the event, in order that free events are produced 
freely. In a sense, divine decision does not have to concern the mode 
of the event, because it is essential, but against suspicions of the oppo- 
sition it was useful to stress that the implicative necessity between the 
decision and the effect fully agrees with the essential contingency of 
both. Voetius precisely distinguishes between the possibility of the 
cause and the effect in order to show that a divine determination of the 
effect perfectly preserves indifference or contingency in free created 
causes. In his debates with the Socinians on divine foreknowledge, 
Hoornbeeck elaborates this point with the help of three distinctions. 
He starts with an equal distinction as Voetius' possibility of the cause 
and the effect: 


| See 3.8.3, n. 149-52; 4.9, n. 96, 100, 102; 5.7, n. 88. 

? This imports a hypothetical necessity and impossibility to everything, which 
ensures the certainty of the event, but does not undo the opposite possibility and thus 
preserves contingency and excludes proper necessity, see 4.9. 

5 In the case of a pair of opposite possibilities (0p ^ Q~p), the decision is related 
only to the fact of p or ~p, which does not affect both possibilities. 

** See 3.8.1, n. 117. 

55 Moreover, in the distinction between natural and free causes, it was held that 
God wills free effects to be produced freely by free causes, and natural effects naturally 
or necessarily from natural causes. 

5 See 4.9, n. 100. 
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For just as a free cause has the power to opposite acts (potentia ad 
opposita), so it always remains in it, and by no action of God in it, it is 
removed or made undone. But just as the free cause itself cannot have 
simultaneously opposite actions, and which, being determined in one 
of the opposites, always retains the power to the opposite, so by the 
determination of God, not its power to opposites, but the opposite act is 
removed, not the indifference of power, but the indifference of acts.? 


The decision preserves the power to opposite acts when it excludes the 
opposite act itself. Hoornbeeck argues from the structure of the human 
will itself to show that divine decision does not take away the power to 
act differently. The power to opposite acts implies both the presence of 
alternative possibilities and its own determination. In this respect, the 
will necessarily has the choice between two opposite actions, but can- 
not realize both. Even when it determines itself to one of the opposites, 
it retains the power to the other alternative. Likewise, the determina- 
tion of God leads to one of both choices without destroying the alter- 
native possibility. Both the other possibilities and the power of the will 
to elicit them remain, but the act of the will itself excludes opposite 
acts. The determination of God does not remove this human power of 
self-determination, but concurs with it to its act. 

Hoornbeeck remarks that the same point is also clarified by the 
distinction between simultaneity of power (simultatem potentiae) and 
power of simultaneity (potentiam simultatis).** A human being has 
simultaneity of power to opposite acts, reflecting the first moment of 
the creaturely galaxy. Yet, his own choice excludes a power of simul- 
taneity with respect to opposite possibilities, just as there can be only 
one creaturely world in the second moment. Peter is able to forgive or 
not, and even when he forgives, he still has the power not to forgive, 
but he cannot both forgive and be unforgiving. God having chosen 
a creaturely world first, human beings do not have power of simul- 
taneity with respect to the decided effect and others, but even their 


? Hoornbeeck, Socinianismi confutatus 1, p. 354: nam uti causa libera habet poten- 
tiam ad opposita, sic ea perpetuo in ea manet, ac per nullam Dei in eam actionem 
tollitur, vel destruitur: sed uti ipsa non potest simul oppositos habere actus, quae in 
unum oppositorum determinata retinet semper potentiam ad oppositum, ita per Dei 
determinationem non tollitur ei potentia ad opposita, sed actus oppositus; non indif- 
ferentia potentiae, sed indifferentia actus. 

58 Ibid.: “Hoc aliter dicunt, hominem habere simultatem potentiae ad opposita; non 
autem potentiam simultatis, respectu actuum oppositorum. Possum edere, ac non; 
etiam edens, habeo tamen potentia non edendi, nihil potentiae mea per hunc actum 
derogatur, aut perit; sed non possum actuum respectu, edere simul et non edere." 
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own freedom excludes this kind of power. Divine decision does leave 
the simultaneity of power, however, which grants human freedom real 
power to the contrary. In other words, as cause they can act otherwise 
regarding their factual act, but as cause directed to this act and deter- 
mining themselves to this act, they cannot act otherwise, insofar as the 
will determines itself to one of the opposite effects.°° 

Hoornbeeck finally appeals to the distinction of the divided and 
composite sense (in sensu diviso et in composito) to illustrate the com- 
patibility of divine foreknowledge or determination and human free- 
dom.” Although in the composite sense, things are not otherwise than 
future, still there simultaneously remains in them an indifference of 
power to opposites, which is not withdrawn from them as free causes, 
even though the opposite act is removed. Just as the proposition one 
who sits can stand, is true in the divided sense, but false in the compos- 
ite sense, so a second cause being directed by the first can act otherwise 
is true in the former, but not in the latter sense. In relation to God, the 
creature will not act otherwise, although it is perfectly able to it.” 

Synchronic contingency explains that the decision cannot necessi- 
tate anything. The Molinist and Remonstrant suspicion against divine 
willing turns God’s free choice for Actua into an essentialist emana- 
tion of Aeterna, as if the divine decision turns possibilities into neces- 
sities. In terms of possible worlds, this is impossible, the decision to 
make one possible world actual leaving others still possible as well. 

Thirdly, the decision does not only suppose, but even ensures the 
creaturely galaxy or its synchronic contingency. So, when God ordains 
that Peter will freely forgive John, he in fact ordains Peter will freely for- 
give John and Peter is able not to forgive him.” In this respect, Twisse 


5 Ibid.: “Actus quidem contrarii sibi mutuo opponuntur, suntque simul incompos- 
sibiles; at potentia ad hunc actum, non opponitur potentiae ad alterum. Ergo causae 
secundae indifferentes directae a prima, non possunt aliter agere, quam agunt; modo 
intelligatur de potentia actus, jam ad alterum oppositorum determinati, aut a se in 
praesenti, aut a Deo in preasenti vel in futuro; sed non de potentia causae." 

© Ibid., p. 353: “Dicitur etiam necessitas in sensu composito; non in sensu diviso: 
id est, in constructione rerum cum divina praescientia, non extra constructionem, 
separatim, res necessaria sit. Posita Dei de futuris scientia, impossibile est, quin res 
fiat; sed extra istam ad Deum relationem, posset res in se fieri, vel non: quamvis etiam 
in sensu composito rebus non aliter futuris, maneat tamen in iis simul indifferentia 
potentiae ad opposita, quae ab iis non aufertur, utpote causis liberis, sed actus quidem 
oppositus simul ut ponatur, impossibile est." See also 4.9, n. 102. 

61 See 4.9, n. 100-2. 

$ In symbols: not merely GYpWf, but G"(pWf ^ Op- Wf). 
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can even maintain that the effectivity of divine willing protects human 
freedom, willing that it freely acts. In modern terms, divine decision 
guarantees the feasible galaxy by willing that human beings freely real- 
ize the creaturely world. Obviously, the creaturely galaxy is part of the 
world-system and the creaturely world a subset of Actua, but in terms 
of actual feasibility one might even say that the creaturely galaxy is not 
supposed, but constituted by the decision. As logical possibilities, they 
do not have to be created, but apart from the divine decision there 
are no actually feasible creaturely worlds at all, since they suppose 
both creation and concurrence. Now, the decision does not merely 
constitute the feasibility of the actual creaturely world, but necessar- 
ily implies the creaturely galaxy as a whole. For instance, when God 
ordains that Peter will freely forgive John, and succeeds to effect this, 
Peter forgives John and is able not to forgive him or to forgive him not. 
In that sense, the decision secures Peter's galaxy by ordaining his crea- 
turely world. So, contrary to the Molinist and Remonstrant intuition, 
the decision does not reduce our creaturely galaxy to a predetermined 
world, but instead creates a galaxy of creaturely worlds, of which he 
actually intends to realize one. 

Fourthly, the decision being directed to the free effects of human 
agency is an inward purpose of God, which does not change any- 
thing in the involved possibilities. In that respect, Twisse noted that 
regarding two opposite possibilities available for human freedom, the 
decision neither excludes nor constitutes any possibility, but remains 
"outside the alternatives of its potentiality,” until the will actually 
chooses itself.“ Voetius subtly notes that just as divine foreknowl- 
edge preserves contingency and freedom according to Episcopius, 
because it is an immanent act in God and remains outside the thing, 
so divine decision, being equally immanent and imposing nothing in 
the thing, preserves both as well.? Although the decision precedes free 
human agency, its action is simultaneous with it. Until that moment, 
the decided possibility is simply a possibility among others. The 
eternal decision lending it futurity (futuritio) or determinate truth- 
value does not make it actual or limit the feasibility of non-chosen 


8$ See 3.8.3, n. 149-52. 
9* See 3.8.3, n. 152. 
85 See 4.8, n. 88. 
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possibilities. So, the idea that divine decision fixes everything from 
eternity is wrong, insofar as God only intends to act in time with his 
creatures. 

The decision of God regarding Actua preserves the creaturely galaxy 
when it lends futurition to one creaturely world. Let us now consider 
how actual providence relates to actual human freedom. 


10.4 ACTUAL PROVIDENCE 


Actual providence is the manifestation of divine power in time to 
realize his will. Many Reformed theologians have defended the fact 
of actual providence, but called its mode extremely difficult.” Just as 
God is hidden from us, although his existence is necessary, so his work 
is for the most part in secret, although it is essential for us. When 
the interaction of our own body and mind is already inexplicable, we 
should not wonder that the concurrence of the Creator with his crea- 
tures is also intricate. Therefore, I will not consider how God concurs, 
but merely study what is essential for the relation between God and 
creatures. 

The duality of being and agency in Leydecker’s natural theology is 
also constitutive for actual providence, which is commonly divided in 
conservation and concurrence. The former relates to created being, 
the latter regards their agency. In this section, mainly concurrence is 
discussed. 

Medieval scholasticism developed a modal theory of being to express 
the doctrine of creation. God is being by itself and does not depend 
on anything for his existence. Instead, all creatures receive being and 
can only exist if God creates and conserves them. This conservation 


& In that case, our own action would be superfluous, not merely causally deter- 
mined. Against this, I propose that the creaturely world is indeed defined (regarding 
its truth-value and only thereby can be foreknown!), but not yet actualized. So, the 
various feasible creaturely worlds wait for the moment that one is realized, but are all 
feasible. Even at the moment one is realized, the other remain feasible. 

7 Eg. Turretinus, Institutio 1.6.6.1-2, p. 564: “Duo ista clarissimae ex Scriptura 
habemus, Dei providentiam concurrere cum omnibus causis secundis, et cum volun- 
tate humana imprimis; et suam tamen illis illibatam remanere contingentiam, et lib- 
ertatem. Sed quomodo ista duo inter se possint consistere, nemo mortalium perfecte 
in hac vita assequi potest...res certissimas et per se evidens, non debere in dubium 
revocari, ob alias res incertas et inevidentes. Nimirum distinguenda est res a modo rei. 
Etsi modum rei ignoramus, non ideo tamen rem ipsam de qua certo constat, negare 
debemus." 
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was generally interpreted as an immediate influence (influx) of divine 
power to preserve being or life. Regarding the actions of creatures, the 
issue is more complex. Alfred J. Freddoso distinguishes mere conser- 
vationism, concurrentism, and occasionalism.® These positions unani- 
mously acknowledge that all being depends upon God, but differ in 
the case of created action itself. 

Mere conservationism grants that God preserves the being and 
active power of his creatures, but sees no need for any immediate 
divine influence: creatures act on their own and are equipped by cre- 
ation to do so. Occasionalism, on the other hand, stresses that all being 
depends on God, so all effects in reality must be ultimately the result 
of divine agency. So, God is the sole causal actor and created causes 
are enacted upon without really acting themselves: they are merely 
occasions on which God brings about what are normally thought of 
as their effects. The main scholastic position of concurrentism keeps a 
middle way by holding that in any created act, both God and creature 
act. Against occasionalism, this position maintains that creatures have 
an essential causality that is given by God, but against the first it puts 
forward that created causality depends both in its being and acting on 
God. In this view, both an own causality and a dependence on God in 
acting are essential for creatures. Suarez defines concurrence as: 


God acts by himself and immediately in every action of creatures, and 
this influence of him is simply necessary in order that a creature effects 
something. 


It is not the case that God sometimes concurs, but for every action 
his influence is indispensable. This essential dependence in acting is 
worked out by Suarez in three ways: 


$^ Alfred J. Freddoso, 'God's General Concurrence with Secondary Causes: Pitfalls 
and Prospects,’ American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 68 (1994), 131-56, “God’s 
General Concurrence with Secondary Causes: why Conservation is not Enough,’ in 
Philosophy of Religion, ed. James E. Tomberlin [Philosophical perspectives 5] (Atas- 
cadero, 1991), pp. 553-85. Freddoso does not relate medieval occasionalism to sev- 
enteenth-century occasionalism, which tried to solve the mind-body dilemma (how 
the mind acts upon the body) by assuming that God moves the body when the mind 
wills something, mind and body being utterly distinct. Whereas medieval occasional- 
ism mostly seems austere deterministic (e.g. Al-Ghazali, 1058-1111), this Nominalist 
position underestimates secondary causality by denying real created essences. 

6 Francisco Suarez, ‘Disputatio 22. De prima causa efficiente et alia eius actione, 
quae est cooperatio seu concursus cum causis secundis, in: Disputationes Metaphy- 
sicae, Opera Omnia 25, 1.6, p. 806: Deum per se et immediate agere in omni actione 
creaturae, atque hunc influxum eius esse simpliciter necessarium ut creatura aliquid 
efficiat. On efficient causality and its distinctions, see 6.3. 
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It involves a contradiction that a creature has the power to act indepen- 
dently of the Creator, both from the part of this created cause, which 
necessarily has a power to act commensurate and proportioned to its 
being, and from the part of the effects or actions flowing from them, for 
since these causes are beings by participation, they essentially depend 
on the First being. Therefore, just like it is not considered under divine 
power to produce a being that is independent in being from him, so it 
can neither produce an agent that is independent from him in acting, 
for both equally contradict divine perfection and the imperfection of 
creatures, as is properly explained.” 


First, creatures have commensurate power to their being, so they are 
dependent on their Maker both in being and agency.” Suárez explains 
that they are equally subordinated to God in both respects, and there- 
fore require an immediate influence of God for their acting as well.” 
He even maintains that a secondary cause being indifferent to many 
objects, cannot determine itself to a particular effect without divine 
cooperation.” 

Second, the effects of creatures cannot be independent either, since 
a being that cannot exist by itself cannot produce effects existing by 
itself either. Therefore, if these effects require conservation for their 
abiding existence—as mere conservationists grant—they also need a 
comparable influence in their becoming. The underlying assumption 
is that an entity is related to being (esse) in the same way as to its 


7 Ibid., 1.15, p. 810: Involvere repugnantiam quod creatura sit potens ad agendum 
independenter a creatore, tam ex parte ipsius causae creatae, quae necessario habet 
vim agendi commensuratam et proportionatam suo esse, quam ex parte effectus vel 
actionis ab illa manantis; nam, cum illa sint entia per participationem, essentialiter 
pendent a primo ente. Quapropter, sicut non spectat ad divinam potentiam producere 
ens a se independens in esse, ita nec producere agens a se independens in agendo; 
immo utrumque aeque repugnat divinae perfectioni et imperfectioni creaturae, ut 
satis declaratum est. 

7 The scholastic dictum modus agendi sequitur modus essendi applies here (see 
Aquinas, The Summa Theologica of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 1.89.1: *modus operandi 
uniuscuiusque rei sequitur modum essendi ipsius"). 

” Suárez, Disputatio 22, Disputationes Metaphysicae, Opera Omnia 25, 1.10, 
p. 808. 

7 Ibid., 1.12, p. 809: “Causa secunda non potest sese determinare ad effectum in 
individuo et in particulari, quia eius facultas semper est indifferens ad plura individua, 
et a subiecto et circumstantiis non satis determinatur; ergo necessaria est cooperatio 
primae causae, quae voluntate sua potest eam determinare ad singularem effectum." 
Nevertheless, according to 4.14, God must offer general concurrence to contrary and 
contradictory acts in order to preserve freedom, Suárez proposing a conditional con- 
currence, by which God wills to produce this act if created will determines itself to it. 
On the complications of this view, see 3.8.3. 
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becoming ( fieri), so if it would not depend on God in its becoming, it 
would not require conservation either." Obviously, this is a minimal 
argument arguing from the less to the greater: if conservation of the 
effects is granted, even more concurrence must be allowed, since pro- 
ducing something is harder than maintaining its existence. 

Third, Suárez even professes that divine omnipotence cannot pro- 
duce independently acting created causes, which would in fact run 
against divine perfection and transfer such perfection to finite crea- 
tures. It is not a defect of divine power to be unable to create autono- 
mous creatures, but the concept of creature in itself entails dependence. 
For Suárez, therefore, this manner of acting in and with all agents 
corresponds with the extent of divine power and only underlines his 
perfection, whereas it also corresponds with the finitude implied in the 
concept of "creature" and its acts, in this way expressing a perfect and 
essential ordering between the First Cause and the secondary.” 

Suárez argues that divine concurrence is simply indispensable, both 
in virtue of God, the created cause and the created effect. This was 
common ground within scholasticism, Leydecker also noting that the 
concept of created will supposes in itself dependence on the first cause, 
both in being and acting. Suarez’ argument ends in an essential 
ordering, implying that in every possible world in which a free human 
being exists and acts, God concurs with every action. So, there is no 
human action in any possible world in which God does not concur. 
The Reformed likewise accept this essential causal ordering, although 
they usually simply talk about first and second cause. The nature of 
this kind of co-causality is best understood by studying the various 
possible ways in which two efficient causes may concur. 

For instance, Duns Scotus distinguishes a total cause that by itself 
and alone forms the adequate efficient principle of an effect from a 


7 Ibid., 1.7. 

75 Ibid., 1.13: “Ultimo, est optima ratio quia hic modus agendi in omnibus et cum 
omnibus agentibus pertinet ad amplitudinem divinae potentiae, et ex parte Dei suppo- 
nit perfectionem sine imperfectione; ex parte vero creaturae, sive causam secundam, 
sive actionem, sive effectum eius consideremus, quamvis imperfectionem dicat, tamen 
illa est imbibita in ipso conceptu creaturae seu entis participati quatenus tale, ut ratio- 
nes factae declarant. Et alioqui, hoc modo intercedit perfecta et essentialis subordina- 
tio inter causam primam et secundam, nihilque est quod repugnet, ut patebit facile ex 
solutionibus argumentorum; ergo non est neganda Deo haec generalis influentia.” 

7€ Leydecker, Fax Veritatis, p. 364: "Providentia est actus entis infiniti in volun- 
tatem creatam, quae suo conceptu finitudinem ac dependentiam in agendo a causa 
prima involvit... Nostra voluntas uti in esse, ita et in operari dependet a Deo." 
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partial cause that unites with and concurs with another cause to pro- 
duce an effect." Again, such partial causes can be either accidentally or 
essentially ordered, accidentally ordered causes exercising a causality 
of the same nature, like two mules pulling a cart, whereas essentially 
ordered causes exert a different kind of causality making them indis- 
pensable for the effect. Finally, these essentially ordered causes can 
concur in two ways, either dependently, one superior cause moving 
the inferior one, and the lower cause exercising its own causality by 
participating in the active causality of higher one, or independently, as 
both having the power to act in themselves.” An example of dependent 
causality is a stick moved by a human hand and at the same time mov- 
ing a ball, whereas Scotus mentions the reproduction of offspring by 
a father and mother as an instance of independent essentially ordered 
co-causality.” 

Scotus mainly applies co-causality to intellect and will in relation 
to their object, but in the context of divine permission of sin, he also 
discusses concurrence.? Concerning the question whether God works 
a human act that is sinful, his first solution is mere conservationism: 
the will is an immediate and total cause of its act, and God does not 
immediately cause these acts.*' He argues that freedom of will is ham- 
pered if God is an immediate cause of its act, his motion being outside 
the power of the human will. Moreover, if these two wills immediately 
produce this act, the second cause follows the determination of the 
first, and thereby created will cannot choose contingently and as a 
properly indeterminist cause.? Nevertheless, Scotus rejects this solu- 
tion as contrary to divine decision, omniscience, and omnipotence, as 


7 Roy R. Effler, John Duns Scotus and the Principle 'omne quod movetur ab alio 
movetur' [Franciscan Institute Publications, Philosophy series 15] (St. Bonaventure, 
1962), p. 156. Effler’s accurate description is completed by a useful scheme. 

7^ Regarding independent co-causes, one may still be principal, and the other less 
principal, like the intellect and its object in the act of understanding. 

” Reportatio Parisiensis 2.37.2, see Scotus, Opera 2.2, p. 884. 

2 Ibid., see Opera 2.2, p. 883, also Lectura 2.34-37.2, Ordinatio 2.37.2. 

*! Ordinatio 2.37.2: “voluntas est totalis causa et immediata respectu suae volitionis, 
quod probatur per rationem: prima, quia aliter ipsa non esset libera; secundo, quia 
etiam aliter nihil contingenter causare posset; tertio, quia aliter non posset peccare; 
quarto, quia aliter omnino nullam actionem habere posset; quinto, ex comparatione 
eius ad alias causas creatas." See Scotus, Opera 3.1, p. 1237. 

82 Ibid.: “Voluntas Dei aeternaliter est determinata ad alterum contradictorium, et 
determinationem huius causae necessario concomitatur determinatio voluntatis mea 
respectu eiusdem...igitur illud velle non est contingens ad utrumlibet propter potes- 
tatem voluntatis meae." See Scotus, Opera 3.1, p. 1238. 
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we have seen.? Therefore, Scotus accepts that a human volition is pro- 
duced by two partial and essentially ordered causes, God and man.* 
At first sight, it is hard to establish the exact nature of his essen- 
tial ordering, whether it is a relation of dependence or independence. 
Scotus does not explicitly define it, and uses both images suggest- 
ing dependence and autonomy.® Therefore, some have assumed that 
Scotus sticks to a libertarian view, and others have proposed a more 
compatibilist picture. However, both Scotus’ positive arguments 
and the remarkable absence of any discussion of the counterargu- 
ments regarding human freedom in these three texts clearly indicate 
that he advocates dependent, essentially ordered co-causality.? First, 
since Scotus' arguments on divine power and foreknowledge all cen- 
ter on divine will and its eternal determination, he in fact posits an 
effective determination of created will by God. This decision must be 
effective regarding everything it decides, otherwise his foreknowledge 
could falter or his omnipotence be barred. Therefore, created will must 
depend on divine decision in its particular act. Moreover, if Scotus 
would prefer independent causality, he should have shown how cre- 
ated freedom and divine willing agree, but he does not discuss the rel- 
evant counterarguments at all in any of these three texts.?? Finally, the 


8 See n. 37. 

* Reportatio Parisiensis 2.37.2: "Teneo igitur quod volitio est a duabus causis essen- 
tialiter ordinatis, sive ordinentur essentialiter," see Scotus, Opera 2.2, p. 884. 

3 Eg. the picture of a hand and a stick moving a ball and the image of a father 
and mother, see above. 

3$ For a libertarian interpretation, see William A. Frank, ‘Duns Scotus on Autono- 
mous Freedom and Divine Co-causality, Medieval Philosophy and Theology 2 (1992), 
142-64, E. Dekker, 'Scotus's Freedom of the Will Revisited’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 64), 
pp. 113-21. Frank gives a fine sketch of Scotus' division of efficient causality, but 
merely assumes that Scotus supports independent, essentially ordered co-causality 
(Frank uses the division participative-autonomous instead of Efflers (in)dependence). 
Dekker follows Frank in granting independent, essentially ordered co-causality, but 
does not explicitly discuss concurrence. For a compatibilist explanation, see Douglas 
C. Langston, God's Willing Knowledge: the Influence of Scotus’ Analysis of Omniscience 
(University Park, 1986). According to Langston, Scotus has a complex view of free- 
dom, requiring that "the agent has the ability to perform and the ability to refrain 
from an action x, and wills the performance or refraining from this performance) of 
x in accordance with its nature" (p. 51). This kind of freedom agrees with a necessity 
on account of foreknowledge and divine decision. 

*' I would even like to suggest that Scotus does not explicitly speak about depen- 
dent, essentially ordered co-causality, since it was obvious to him that the relation of 
Creator and creature cannot be a matter of independence. 

38 Since Scotus’ topic was how sin can originate from a created will without being 
from God, his main concern is to show how in this essential ordering God is involved 
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idea of essentially ordered causes in relation to an act of created will 
itself implies a relation of dependence. God being an immediate cause 
of the creatures’ volition itself precludes any independent causality of 
the will apart from God, but nicely suits the definition of a dependent 
partial cause. It is not the case that the will independently wills and 
God concurs, together producing a final effect, but the volition of the 
will itself is this co-causal effect. In the case of independently acting 
co-causes, it is hard to see why God should concur with the will in the 
production of its own volition.” 

Scotus professes dependent, essentially ordered co-causality. This 
should not be interpreted in the sense that human beings are pas- 
sive instruments, Scotus’ rather mechanical picture of a stick moved 
by a higher hand disguising the own causality of the second cause. It 
expresses that created causality is embedded in a higher order, or that 
we live and move by God, as the apostle Paul expresses (Act. 17,26). 
Divine freedom is greater than ours, not only in its scope (choosing a 
possible world from the world-system), but also by its independence: 
God does not need concurrence for his own actions.” 

Scotus argues for essential dependence in the relation of Creator 
and creatures, but he also needs it for a consistent elaboration of grace. 
In the Opus Oxoniense, the freedom of the blessed in heaven is dis- 
cussed.” Tradition was unanimous that they could not sin any longer, 
but how does that agree with their freedom? The first answer is that 
the Augustinian power of not being able to sin does not belong to their 


without being responsible for sin. Yet, if Scotus agreed with mere conservationism 
regarding libertarian freedom, he should have shown how divine willing and inde- 
pendence agree. Since he refrains from doing this, he apparently favors a relation of 
dependence. 

** Independent partial causes may concur both by their own, independent voli- 
tion into an effect, but if human willing requires concurrence, clearly, a relation of 
dependence is meant. 

°° See John Duns Scotus, Opus Oxoniense, in Opera omnia, quae hucusque reperiri 
potuerunt, ed. Maurice O'Fihely, 12 vols. (16 parts), (Lyon, 1639), 7 (Quaestiones in 
lib. 3. Sententiarum), 17.5, p. #: “dico quod voluntas in Christo ita libere elicit, et 
dominatur actui suo, sicut voluntas mea suo: quia Deus non operatur ad operationem 
illam, nisi voluntate libere agente, et determinante se ad operandum, et tunc Deus 
operatur cum ea, licet tamen illic non sit prima libertas et dominium, sed in voluntate 
Dei, quae non habet causam aliam operantem cum ea ad actum suum: sed tamen est 
ibi tanta, quanta potest esse in creatura." The Opus Oxoniense is a collection of manu- 
scripts from Scotus by Scotus’ secretary Alnwick, and in general a reliable text. See 
Vos, Scotus (see above, ch. 1, n. 16), pp. 144-5. The edition cited here is the best. 

?! Scotus, Opus Oxoniense 10 (Quaestiones in lib. 4. Sententiarum), 49.12, p. 455. 
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nature, but to the prevening grace of God, which factually prevents a 
saint from falling, although it is possible. On the objection that such a 
determination of a superior cause removes the indifference of created 
will, the second answer is that created will causes this in its own order 
of causation. In a complex argument, Scotus states that it is proper for 
a free cause to possess complete contingency (omnimoda contingentia) 
in its effects, which requires contingency of all other causes that concur 
in its effects. Regarding inferior and superior causes however, there is 
a difference, the contingency of created will requires from all inferior 
causes simple contingency in the effects, but not from a superior cause. 
Since the effect is ultimately determined by the superior cause, he must 
have a simple contingency regarding the effect that is not present any 
more for the inferior causes.? Nevertheless, the contingency of created 
will is warranted by the fact that it acts freely in its own order: 


Therefore, it is not simply against its nature to be determined by a 
superior cause, that is, because it is not against its nature to act 
oppositely...it is against its nature to be determined by an inferior 
cause, because then it would not be superior itself, but it is not against 
its nature to be determined by a superior cause, because this agrees with 
being a cause in its own order.” 


A superior agent can determine an inferior agent affecting its actions 
without affecting its abilities.‘ An equal cause might influence this 
agent’s actions only by limiting its abilities, restricting its freedom to 


? [n the distinction of simple contingency, Scotus betrays an actualist conception 
of contingency. Simple contingency amounts to mere possibility without actuality, 
whereas the realized effect is contingent in the sense of being both possible and actual. 
For created will as inferior cause under God, mere possibility is not available, since 
God both by his decision and actual concurrence has determined and determines 
these effects to be, but since they do not yet factually exist, they are not properly con- 
tingent either. In this respect, the argument in the Opus is complex, reasoning from 
the contingency (or indeterminateness) of the cause to the contingency of the effect. 
The main point of Scotus, however, is clear: the superior cause having determined 
to realize Peter shall freely forgive, this determination indeed does not leave a simple 
contingency in the effect (Peter might forgive or not), but in the inferior cause, Peter 
still has sufficient contingency: Peter shall freely forgive and is able not to forgive. 

?5 Ibid., p. 457: non est ergo simpliciter contra naturam ejus, quod determinetur 
a causa superiori, hoc est, quod non sit contra naturam ejus oppositum agere...est 
contra naturam eius determinari a causa inferiori, quia tunc ipsa non esset superior: 
non est autem contra naturam eius determinari a causa superiori, quia cum hoc stat, 
quod sit causa in suo ordine. 

4 This is also stressed by: Langston, God's Willing Knowledge (see above, n. 86), 
p. 42. 
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operate, but God is able to direct us while granting all our abilities.” 
In this respect, the Opus remarks that it is not against the nature of 
created will to do the opposite, hereby indicating that God as superior 
cause is able to move it according to its freedom to opposites. So, God 
moves it to act or to act not, but both are compatible with its freedom 
and in accord with its order of causation.” The opponents, who reject 
a divine determination, are implicitly charged to reduce God to the 
level of creatures, as if he could only guide his creatures like they move 
each other. Instead, when God determines the will to act, he causes the 
will to act as it would choose to act itself. 

Systematically, the Reformed accept Scotus' interpretation of actual 
concurrence as dependent, essentially ordered co-causality. As we have 
seen, Twisse argued that the dominion of the will over its own move- 
ments by which it has the power to will or not-will does not exclude 
the influence of a superior cause from which it has its being and oper- 
ating.” Leydecker even more explicitly appeals to Scotus: 


It indeed contradicts the will to be determined by a second cause, not, 
however, by the first cause that intimately flows into the essences of 
things, operating in infinite ways and knowing how it can work most 
powerful in their will while uninjuring and preserving their freedom. 
Scotus in the Fourth Book of the Sentences states: "It is against the nature 
of the will to be determined by an inferior cause, because that one would 
not be superior to it, not, however, against it to be determined by a 
superior cause."?* 


3 Moreover, an equal agent can only influence freedom of operation, not of the 
will itself, which cannot be forced or barred anyhow (someone forced being able not 
to will this, as force implies). 

% On the counterargument that in this order of causation created will is deter- 
mined and not contingent, the answer is that although the will in its own determi- 
nation is equally contingent. Yet, another cause is first determined to this effect, so 
that it is not completely contingent. As was said before, the free determination of the 
superior cause introduces a hypothetical necessity that undoes simple contingency, 
but preserves proper contingency. 

? See 3.8.2, n. 119. 

** Leydecker, Fax, p. 364: Repugnet sane voluntati a causa secunda determinari, 
non vero a prima, quae intime rerum essentiis illabitur, operatur infinito modo, ac 
novit quomodo illaesa et conservata libertate potentissime in ipsarum voluntatem 
operari possit. Scotus in 4. sentent. Contra naturam voluntatis est determinari a causa 
inferiori, quia hoc ipso non esset superior, non autem contra eam determinari a causa 
superiori. The reference is (a rewording of) the last part of the citation in n. 93. The 
same appeal to Scotus is present in: Providentia, p. 38 and Veritas, pp. 269-70. 
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Leydecker follows common Reformed terminology of first and sec- 
ond causes, but shows that this has to be interpreted in Scotist terms 
of an essentially ordered relation of dependence between superior and 
inferior cause. 

Scotus does not explain the determination of the inferior cause by 
the superior one in detail, but in the seventeenth century it was vigor- 
ously debated. The Dominicans and Reformed insisted on a previous 
concurrence by which God operates upon created will to incline it to 
its act, whereas the Jesuits and Remonstrants only taught a simulta- 
neous concurrence by which God acts together with a created cause 
to its effect.” To be sure, the Reformed did not reject a simultaneous 
concurrence, but maintained that it was merely a kind of continued 
previous concurrence.'” The main issue was whether God only works 
towards the effect, or also moves created will itself. Moreover, whether 
he lends concurrence to this particular effect, or indifferently influences 
the effect in order to grant the will its own determination. Suárez, for 
instance, explained simultaneous concurrence in a conditional way, 
God willing this foreseen effect if created will indeed chooses it.'?! 

The Reformed advocated previous concurrence for several reasons: 
first, merely simultaneous concurrence amounts to mere conserva- 
tionism, since God influences the effect of the will, but not the will 
itself." When created will by its own power concurs with God in a 
joint effect, the will is in fact a total cause or at least an indepen- 
dent partial cause of its own willing, which is self-repugnant. Either 
concurrence is superfluous, or concurrence in created willing entails 
dependence.'? Although simultaneous concurrence recognizes that a 


” See Turretinus, Institutio 1.6.5.6, p. 558: "Quaestio ergo movetur de Concursu. 
An tantum sit simultaneus, an vero etiam praevius?" 

10 Turretinus, Institutio 1.6.5.5, p. 558: "licet vero [concursus praevius et simul- 
taneus] non different realiter, sed tantum ratione, quia concursus simultaneus nihil 
aliud est quam concursus praevius continuatus, qui non tantum influit in causas ipsas, 
ut in illis operetur, sed in effectum ipsum, ut cum illis agat, possunt tamen distincte 
considerari." 

101 See 3.2.2, n. 29. 

1? Turretin (Institutio 6.4.4, p. 553) remarks that the Jesuits confess an immediate 
influence and concurrence of God, but in its explanation factually reduce it to conser- 
vation, God only influencing the effect and not moving created will itself. 

10 Alvarez (in a book on the concord between freedom and providence) charges 
Molina, who uses the image of two men pulling a boat to introduce an accidental 
order of co-causality, thereby in fact making created will independent, Diego Álva- 
rez, Opus praeclarum, in quo concordia liberi arbitrii cum divine praescientia (Duaci, 
1635), p. 248. 
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Fig. 29: Actual concurrence: previous and/or simultaneous co-causality 


volition depends on God in its becoming, this only applies to the effect 
itself, not to its cause. Rutherford, however, argues that a dependence 
of the effect also implies dependence of the agent itself: 


If every effect depends on God in becoming, insofar as it is a being, by 
the same reason every cause depends on God in acting, insofar as the 
acting of a cause is equally a being dependent on the First being as the 
becoming of the effect. 


A dependence of the joint effect, which factually is the act of created 
will itself, implies a dependence of the created agent on God as well. 
Hereby, Rutherford presents Suárez with the choice either to accept 
the dependence of the agent by granting previous concurrence or to 
preserve real independence of the agent by denying a dependence 
of the effect in becoming as well. In that case, however, there is no 
simultaneous concurrence but only mere conservationism: created will 
brings forth its effects, which are not dependent on God in becoming 
but only in being. 

Second, a merely simultaneous concurrence subverts the order of 
causation, the creature determining the act of the Creator. God grants 
indifferent concurrence and created will determines both the effect 


104 Rutherford, Exercitationes, p. 471: Si omnis effectus dependet a Deo in fieri, quo- 
niam est ens, per eandem rationem omnis causa dependet a Deo in facere, quoniam tò 
facere in causa est aeque ens a primo ente dependens, atque tò fieri in effectu. 
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and its Creator. Third, simultaneous concurrence stands or falls with 
middle knowledge. Middle knowledge being impossible, a providential 
decision of God regarding free creatures and all foreknowledge con- 
cerning them cannot be infallible on the basis of this mode of concur- 
rence. Fourth, simultaneous concurrence does not help the Jesuits in 
their alleged problems with previous concurrence. On their objection 
that God is made author of sin, the Dominican Alvarez insisted that 
precisely an indifferent concurrence makes God concur with sin, being 
equally involved in virtue and vice.'® Previous concurrence makes 
God concur with a definite human act, working the good and permit- 
ting evil, but when God has to enable both virtue and vice in every act, 
permission becomes redundant. 

Finally, Turretin argues that simultaneous concurrence of two free 
agents to one effect strictly requires a previous concurrence: 


In order that two wills can be joined together and agree to elicit the 
same joint action simultaneously and immediately (and proximately and 
undividedly), that is, not accidentally and fortuitously but infallibly and 
so certainly as to imply a contradiction that the one elicits that action 
without the other, either [1] both ought to be conjoined by a very pow- 
erful superior cause to elicit the same action in the same point of time, 
or [2] both are by their own nature determined to that operation so that 
they cannot help producing it, or [3] one determines the operation of 
the other and consequently determines the other cause to act. Besides 
these modes of agreement and concurrence for the production of one 
and the same operation no others can be imagined. But none of these 
three, except the third can agree with the first cause. 


"5 Diego Álvarez, De auxiliis divine gratie et humani arbitrii viribus, et libertate, 
ac legitima eius cum efficacia eorundem auxiliorum concordia, libri duodecim, 2nd ed. 
(Cologne, 1622), p. 165: "Si concursus Dei generalis est indifferens ad actum virtutis 
et actum vitii virtuti oppositum, sequitur, Deum cum voluntate creata se determinante 
ad peccandum, concurrere ad ipsum peccatum, absolute loquendo." 

96 Turretinus, Institutio 1, 6.5.9, p. 560: Nam ut duae voluntates liberae conjungi, et 
convenire possint, ad eandem communem actionem simul et immediate, et proxime, 
ac indivisim eliciendam, idque non casu et fortuito, sed infallibiliter, et tam certo, 
ut contradictionem implicet, unam sine altera talem actionem elicere; vel ambae a 
quadam praepotente causa superiori conjungi debent ad eandem actionem eodem 
puncto temporis eliciendam; vel ambae natura sua sunt determinatae ad operationem 
illam, ita ut illam non possint non producere. Vel una ex illis determinat operationem 
alterius, et consequenter determinat causam alteram ad agendum; nam praeter hos 
conveniendi, et concurrendi ad productionem unius ejusdemque operationis modos, 
alius excogitari non potest; nullus vero ex iis tribus praeter tertium convenire potest 
causae primae. See also De Moor, Commentarius, 10.10, p. 456: “Revocanda insuper 
in mentem sunt, quae de causae primae independentia et de causae secundae depen- 
dentia a prima similiter jam sunt notata: haec enim consideratio aeque impulsum et 
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God as the first Cause evidently cannot be subordinated to another 
and also does act freely, so the only mode of concurrence is a deter- 
mination by God of all second causes. 

Previous concurrence is the only consistent expression of depen- 
dent, essentially ordered co-causality. In the relation of Creator and 
creatures, therefore, this determination is essential, or given with their 
existence. In that sense, this determination is “natural,” the act of 
God according to Voetius being so intimately related to the acts of 
the creature that it cannot be separated from them.” Consequently, 
this determination seems to be rather "thin," Voetius even remarking 
that: 


God sweetly inclines the will without any force or coercion to that part 
to which the will itself would have inclined itself spontaneously, if per 
impossibile there would not have been any determination of the first 
cause, ^? 


Moreover, God moves each creature in a mode that is convenient to 
it, as we have seen. Now, this convenience can be interpreted in 
general with respect to human essence or the will itself, or more in 
particular as regarding the will including its dispositions and the indi- 
vidual character of this particular person. As we will see, the Reformed 
explicitly state that God determines the will without spoiling its own 
contingent and free determination, but I take Voetius' utterances to 
have a broader meaning, since he says that God moves his creatures in 
a mode that is convenient to each of them (modum cuilibet creaturae 
convenientem). The context is human will, so if Voetius meant that 
actual providence preserves freedom, the cuilibet is redundant. For 
Voetius, the will is always situated and individual, and therefore he 
seems to interpret actual providence as quite personal and particular 
as well: God goes his own way with each of us, moving us in a way 
that is proper to each of us. So, if I like milkshakes but dislike soft 
drinks, the convenient concurrence of God will not lead me to order 


motum creaturarum praevium et praedeterminantem ad agendum facit necessarium; 
dum absque eo ratio reddi non potest connexionis, qua fit ut utraque causa in eodem 
opere producendo concurrat." 

107 See 4.9, n. 116. 

"5 Voetius, Disputatio theologica de concursu determinante, an determinabili?, 
D2v:...voluntatem sine ulla vi aut coactione suaviter in illam partem inclinans, in 
quam ipsa sponte sua inclinatura esset, posito per impossibile, quod nulla esset causae 
primae determinatio. Cited from: Beck, Voetius (see above, ch. 4, n. 4), p. 422. 

109 See 4.9, n. 116. 
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soft drinks in a lunchroom. Now, this kind of determination does not 
seem imminent for human freedom.’ 

Still, the Reformed could not sacrifice this convenient determina- 
tion to Jesuit or Remonstrant libertarianism, for it properly expresses 
divine lordship as it is manifest in his providence and foreknowledge. 
Moreover, without this natural dominion, Gods economy of grace also 
becomes insecure. It also aptly expresses the dependence of the crea- 
ture. In this respect, it is important to understand concurrence as an 
empowerment of the human will: without it, it cannot act at all. In that 
case, the compatibility issue (of how divine willing and human willing 
agree) is less important, since divine willing is a requisite for human 
acting. A faint analogy might be watching TV. A television does have 
the power to the contrary both of broadcasting a wide variety of chan- 
nels and of either broadcasting or not broadcasting. Still, the television 
cannot turn itself on or switch to another channel, but needs a supe- 
rior cause to do so. It is not against the nature of the television to be 
turned on or to zap to different channels. When I turn my television 
on, it is not me broadcasting, but the apparatus. My remote control 
causes the television to turn on and to turn to a particular channel, but 
it is the television itself that turns on and goes to the intended channel. 
Moreover, I can zap, but I cannot access the web on a classic TV set, 
which is against its nature. So, the superior cause can utilize the TV, 
but still it has its own mode of operation. Likewise, human agency is 
subject to divine agency, with this important difference that a TV is 
merely passive, whereas we are active recipients of divine guidance. 
Let us now consider whether the Jesuit complaint of occasionalism is 
justified. 


10.5 ACTUAL PROVIDENCE AND CREATED FREEDOM 


Perfect Will theology supposes that the free power of created will 
depends upon its Creator, so that divine determination even confirms 
human freedom. Consequently, Twisse argued that the supposition of 
divine will does not impede the free power of the proximate cause, 


10 The only point at which God directs the will against its own habits, is conver- 
sion, in which God infuses a new habit, by which the will freely turns to God. 
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but is indispensable and unthreatening for its free utilization. Now, 
actual providence agrees with free choice if it preserves both the con- 
tingency and proper self-determination of created willing. Both points 
are granted by Dominicans and Reformed. 

First, regarding the contingency of willing, Alvarez stresses that pre- 
determination does not eliminate the powers of the will, but effects an 
act such that the will itself freely actualizes one possibility: 


Even in that moment in which the will is moved by God by that previ- 
ous motion, the same will is able not to work, if it wills, or to work the 
opposite act, because the previous motion of God, although effective in 
the first act, and even then effective in the second act, does not remove 
the power and faculty from the will, by which it is able to work the 
opposite, or work not, but only effects an act such that when the will is 
able not to work the act to which it is moved, still infallibly works it and 
therefore remains free in its exercise.!? 


The effectivity of divine willing secures the effect, but leaves the other 
possibilities open for the will.’ The Reformed utilize the same strategy, 
Turretin for instance noting that a predetermined will remains indif- 
ferent to act and not to act in the divided sense. We have already 
seen that Twisse, Hoornbeeck, and Voetius grant the will an essential 
power to opposite acts, which cannot be undone either by divine deci- 
sion or its execution in actual providence.” 

Second, the possibility to act otherwise does not only preserve the 
power to the opposite, but also its own determination. self-determina- 


11 See 3.8.3, n. 151, 152 and Gerard de Vries, Exercitationes rationales de deo, divin- 
isque perfectionibus (Utrecht, 1685), 25.16: “Divina praemotio firmat nostram liberta- 
tem ac verum ei addit vigorem; quatenus nil magis libere agit, quam quod efficaciter 
ad libere agendum sic est determinatum, ut non-libere agere plane non possit." 

u2 Álvarez, Auxiliis, p. 145: Etiam in illo instanti, in quo voluntas movetur a Deo 
tali motione praevia, eadem voluntas potest non operari, si velit, aut operari opposi- 
tum actum; quia motio Dei praevia, quamtumvis efficax in actu primo, imo etiamdum 
est efficax in actu secundo, non aufert a voluntate potentiam et facultatem, qua potest 
operari oppositum, aut non operari: sed solum efficit, quod cum voluntas possit non 
operari actum, ad quem movet; infallibilter tamen operetur illum et propterea manet 
libera in ipso exercitio. 

13 [n Scotus’ terms, the determination of the superior cause does not leave simple, 
but nevertheless sufficient contingency in the effect. 

™ See also Turretinus, Institutio 1.6.5.11, p. 561: "Licet vero id quod praedetermi- 
natur, non sit amplius indifferens ad agendum, vel non agendum in actu secundo, et 
in sensu composito, potest tamen semper esse indifferens in actu primo, et in sensu 
diviso, quomodo ipsa voluntas, quando seipsam determinat, potest tamen esse in se 
indifferens." On the distinction of divided and composite sense, see n. 60. 

15 See n. 51, 57. 
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tion is also warranted by calling divine determination equivocal, and 
human self-determination univocal.'’® So, although God does effect 
the proper decision of the will, it is not properly but only equivocally 
a determination of the will, since only the will itself really determines 
itself." Likewise, Alvarez distinguishes the formal determination of 
the will from the virtual determination by divine premotion, which 
effects and helps the will itself to will freely." 

Third, the Reformed stress that predetermination should not be 
interpreted in temporal terms, as if an initially passive will is deter- 
mined by God and then merely executes what he has instilled. Ruth- 
erford situates divine determination between the first and second act, 
but expressly says it is structurally and not temporally prior.'? Like- 
wise, Alvarez remarks that a structural priority is involved in order to 
exclude any occasionalist impression: God does not will in us, although 
the act of created will is excited structurally earlier by God than by cre- 
ated will, nor does our will remain passive in its willing, although God 
acts first in an initial structural moment." 


Ne See n. 15. 

!7 Therefore, Voetius refuses to call God a formal cause or co-cause of human will- 
ing, see Beck, Voetius (see above, ch. 4, n. 4), pp. 421-2. 

"8 Diego Álvarez, Responsionum ad obiectiones adversus concordiam liberi arbitrii 
cum divina preescientia, providentia, et preedestinatione: atque cum efficacia praeve- 
nientis gratie, prout à S. Thoma et Thomistis defenditur et explicatur, libri quatuor 
(Lyon, 1622), p. 250: “Distinguenda est duplex determinatio: altera qua voluntas se 
determinat per actum secundum liberum...est formaliter ipsa determinatione com- 
pleta in actu secundo...alia vero est determinatio virtualis per quam Deus efficit quod 
voluntas libere se determinet, et infallibiliter influat cum Deo in eundem actum libe- 
rum, et haec dicitur virtualis determinatio, et nihil est aliud, quam efficax premotio, 
per quam Deus facit nos velle, hoc, vel illud." 

u? De Moor, Commentarius, 10.10, p. 455: “Operatur Deus impulsu praevio ac 
praedeterminante, non tamen temporis sed ordinis ratione. Non enim ita res concipi- 
enda est, ac si Deus primo temporis momento reali efficienta creaturam ad agendum 
excitaret; quae creatura sic mota, istaque vi externa impulsa, deinceps sequenti tem- 
poris articulo, cum aliter nequeat, operetur quoque." 

12 Rutherford, Exercitationes, p. 501: “Tria hic sint distinguenda: 1. Vitalis et elec- 
tiva propensio voluntatis, quae est et naturalis et a voluntate, vel supernaturalis et 
divinitus infusa: his voluntas est in statu potentialitatis tantum. 2. Et actuatio illius 
potentia: haec est effective a Deo. Et 3. actualis volitio, haec formaliter sine ullo tempo- 
ris intervallo est a voluntate, sed jam actuata et determinata externe et effective a Deo." 
Likewise, Alvarez remarks, Auxiliis, p. 264: “Quodammodo reduci ad actum primum, 
in quantum complet virtutem potentiae activae, et quodammodo reduci ad actum 
secundum, quatenus per eandem motionem Deus est, qui primo incipit operari; non 
quidem prioritate temporis, sed rationis dumtaxat et causalitatis.” 

7! Álvarez, Opus praeclarum, pp. 264-5: *...non quidem prioritate temporis, sed 
rationis dumtaxat et causalitatis...unde non sequitur quod ipsum velle, secundum 
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Fourth, self-determination is vouchsafed by excluding coercion in 
the process of concurrence, as Hoornbeeck remarks: 


There can coincide in the same subject, and in diverse respects, an inter- 
nal and essential contingency of the [second] cause and some external 
necessity of the first cause: and therefore we call it contingent or even 
necessary, namely only by a hypothetical necessity: the external necessity 
does not hamper freedom, since the will in the first act remains free by 
an intrinsic principle and does not elicit its act by an external force and 
violence against its own inclination, although it does this by the causality 
of the first cause, which acts thus with inferior causes that it preserves 
their natures and does not injure them. 


The will has power to the contrary in the first act and a proper self- 
determination by its own inclination in the second act, thereby being 
properly free. The main point is the free intrinsic principle in the first 
act, which unforcedly elicits its own act according to its own inclina- 
tion in the second act. Again, God alone as superior cause is able to 
guide his creatures effectively without coercing them and is even indis- 
pensable in helping them in their own operations, aptly expressing the 
dependence that fits creatures. Moreover, the internal contingency of 
the inferior causes is called natural or essential, which implies that the 
hypothetical necessity implied by the first cause cannot remove it in 
any way. Both created freedom and divine concurrence are essential, 
and they do not compete each other. 

Likewise, Turretin specifies that physical or coercive necessity 
destroys human freedom, but maintains that God determines free 
creatures by a proper judgement of their own reason and the free dis- 
position of their own will, which are preserved and strengthened by 
God, and not taken away, since then he would destroy his own work.'? 


quod est in seipso prius producatur a Deo, quam a voluntate creata, nec etiam sequi- 
tur quod voluntas mere passive se habeat in ordine ad suum velle: licet enim passive 
se habeat, quatenus recipit in se praeveniam Dei motionem efficacem, qua movetur ad 
actum volendi; in ordine tamen ad ipsum actu volendi, quem a Deo mota producit, 
se habet active et libere." 

122 Hoornbeeck, Socinianismi confutatus 1, p. 353:...Posse in eodem subjecto, 
at diverso respectu, concurrere contingentiam causae internam et naturalem; atque 
necessitatem aliquam externam primae causae: ideoque id nominamus contingens, 
vel etiam necessarium, tantum secundum quid: externa necessitas non infringit lib- 
ertatem, dum voluntas in actu primo libera manens ab intrinsico principio, non per 
externam vim et violentiam contra suam inclinationem actus suos elicit, nedum ut hoc 
faciat ex causalitate causae primae, quae sic cum causis inferioribus agit, ut naturas 
earum servet, non laedat. 

123 Turretinus, Institutio 1.6.6.6, p. 566. 
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So, actual providence does not hinder but excite created will to act 
from its own preference and spontaneously. The concept of freedom 
as rational spontaneity, excluding both natural necessity and compul- 
sion, is clearly supposed here. In the same way, Alvarez maintains 
that divine concurrence does not coerce the will, but helps it in its 
operation." 


10.6 CONCLUSION 


Perfect Will theology suggests a concept of created freedom that both 
exalts and humbles human beings. On the one hand, they are cre- 
ated in the image of God, and essentially possess freedom that turns 
around power to the contrary and intentionality. On the other hand, 
they live and act under his guidance and need his concurrence in their 
own agency. In this way, a nuanced relationship of divine willing and 
human freedom is sketched. 

The present debate on free will is much too simplified by the com- 
mon distinctions of (in)determinist, (in)compatibilist, (non)libertarian 
freedom. The dilemma of theological determinism suggests that crea- 
tures are either unfree in their agency due to divine providence or are 
independent of their Creator. The concept of dependent co-causality 
grants human persons a rather libertarian kind of freedom, but at the 
same time enables a strong doctrine of providence. In this essential 
order, human freedom cannot be destroyed by divine guidance, but 
instead it is helped in its own action. To call this essential dependence 
determinism neglects both the essential structure of human freedom 
and the essential superiority of divine intentionality. The notion of 
superior and inferior cause allows creatures to be subject to God with- 
out losing their own causality. At the same time, it prevents a causal 
determinism as if human will were subordinated to the inferior powers 
of natural laws. Created freedom is safe in a consistent articulation 
of the agency of the Creator. Another issue is the problem of evil, to 
which we now turn. 


7^ Alvarez, Responsionum, p. 252 “...potius per eundem influxum adiuvantur ut 
suas producant operationes...nec ex hoc quod indigent eiusmodi influxu Dei imme- 
diate in ipsas causas, sequitur, quod ipsae non habeant propriam causalitatem sed 
solum sequitur, quod earum causalitas sit dependens a praemotione divina." 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


PERFECT WILL THEOLOGY AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


11.1] INTRODUCTION 


Perfect Will theology supposes that God acts most perfectly. Still, the 
world he has created seems far from perfect. Even though we have dis- 
missed the idea of a best possible world, one might expect a fairly good 
world as the product of this Creator. Yet, the present world evidences 
a haunting magnitude of evil, both moral and natural. 

The Problem of evil is a major challenge for any kind of theology, 
but especially poses problems for a theology that centers on the per- 
fect and effective will of God. The strong doctrine of providence has 
even occasioned intuitions that God is responsible for it. Naturally, 
the Reformed rejected the charge that God is the author of sin, but is 
their explanation satisfying? As we will see, their arguments focus on 
moral evil, or the wrong willing of human beings. This was also given 
by their assessment of natural evil as either a result of moral evil in 
the form of divine punishment or as an expression of the finitude of 
the present life and its character as a preparation of the life to come. 
So, our existential problems with suffering were for the most part not 
their problems. Therefore, our main interest will also be moral evil. 
Moreover, the problem of evil is taken here in a very limited sense. 
It concerns the rationality of theistic belief in the presence of evil. So, 
it does not aim to comfort people existentially burdened by suffering, 
but merely tries to explore the compatibility of the existence of a best 
possible Person and evil. 


! Moral evil is ordinarily defined as the wrong result of free will, whereas natural 
evil denotes all other kinds of evil, like earthquakes and epidemics. 

? On the difference of the logical, probabilistic and the evidential problem of evil 
(which are all philosophical) and the existential dimension, see Michael L. Peterson, 
God and Evil: an Introduction to the Issues (Boulder, 1998). 
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In Leydecker’s discussion of eternal providence, the issue of God 
and evil was one of the two great themes. Nowadays, the issue is still 
important, but the motives and context greatly differ. Whereas the 
Reformed debate was a theist debate concerning the nature of divine 
agency, presently, atheologians argue against the existence of God on 
the basis of the existence of evil.* Moreover, the main recent propos- 
als all suppose a libertarian concept of freedom.” Katherin Rogers calls 
"the option to choose evil, though not requisite for freedom per se, a 
necessary condition for the morally significant freedom which allows 
the creature to become better by choosing good on its own." In this 
way, by creating morally free persons, God necessarily accepts the pos- 
sibility of evil in his creation. A classic example of this kind of reason- 
ing is the Free Will Defense of Alvin C. Plantinga.’ It is also the first 
which extensively uses possible worlds semantics, making it an apt 
model for comparison. 

In this chapter, we will first briefly outline the classic Reformed 
position regarding providence and evil. This is an extension of the 
concurrence model of the previous chapter to the specific case of evil 
actions. Next, we will present and evaluate Plantinga's argument, and 
finally, offer an alternative, namely, a Perfect Will Defense. 


> The other was the compatibility of providence and human freedom, see 2.3.4, 
n. 82. Likewise, Twisse remarked that both points are the main objections against the 
Scotist and Reformed model of divine agency, see 3.6.2, n. 84. 

^ For the recent debate (already starting with Hume), see William L. Rowe, God 
and the Problem of Evil [Blackwell Readings in Philosophy 1] (Malden, 2001), Mari- 
lyn MacCord Adams, Horrendous Evils and the Goodness of God [Cornell Studies in 
the Philosophy of Religion] (Ithaca, 1999), D. Z. Phillips, The Problem of Evil and the 
Problem of God (London, 2004). 

? See Nelson Pike, ‘Hume on Evil, The Philosophical Review 72 (1963), 180-97, 
John Hick, Evil and the God of Love (London, 1966), Alvin Plantinga, God, Freedom 
and Evil (London, 1977), 7-64, and Richard Swinburne, Providence and the Problem of 
Evil (Oxford, 1998). Likewise, Rogers admits that libertarian freedom is hard to square 
with the concept of God as Perfect being, especially with respect to divine simplicity, 
foreknowledge, and will regarding acts of created freedom, but it seems to her that 
compatibilist freedom is even harder to square with divine goodness, Rogers, Perfect 
Being Theology (see above, ch. 1, n. 17), p. 143. 

$ Rogers, Perfect Being Theology (see above, ch. 1, n. 17), p. 143. 

7 Plantinga has stated it in various ways, see Alvin Plantinga, God and Other Minds. 
A Study of the Rational Justification of Belief in God [Contemporary Philosophy] 
(Ithaca, 1967), pp. 115-55, Plantinga, The Nature of Necessity (see above, ch. 7, n. 41), 
pp. 164-95, God, Freedom and Evil (see above, n. 5), pp. 7-64. I have mainly used 
the last version. 
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11.2 REFORMED THOUGHT ON EVIL 


Classic theology has produced a web of interrelating concepts that 
jointly try to elucidate divine providence regarding evil.* The concur- 
rence of first and second causes, divine permission, and human sin 
as privation or absence of the right motivation indicates how evil can 
exist under the providence of the Best possible Person. In this expla- 
nation, I mainly follow Leydecker, but incidentally adduce additional 
witnesses. 

Regarding evil, Leydecker wants to avoid two extremes: on the one 
hand, that God would exert merely an “unemployed, nude, and nega- 
tive permission,” as if sin did not fall under his supreme dominion, 
and on the other hand, that God would be the author of sin.’ Ley- 
decker maintains that according to the Scriptures, God Almighty has 
decided and even wills that sinful and evil actions happen by permit- 
ting them." He appeals to Augustine to stress that sin happens against 
the will of God, and still it does not occur besides his will, because it 
cannot happen unless it is allowed, and indeed not unwillingly but 
willingly allowed." So, God does not will sin itself, but he wills its 
permission." 

Leydecker distinguishes a twofold providence regarding evil, the 
eternal permissive decision and the actual permission in time. Regard- 
ing the decision to permit sin, Leydecker observes that it is not self- 
repugnant that God wills sin to happen, since it can be ordained 
(ordinabile) to the glory of God. So, God does will sin to another end 
than the sinner wills it, Leydecker again citing Augustine: 


* Paul Helm discusses these concepts (privation, permission, causal levels) as dif- 
ferent models, but they actually strengthen each other, Paul Helm, The Providence of 
God [Contours of Christian Theology] (Leicester, 1993), pp. 164-83. 

? Leydecker, ‘Providentia, p. 22. 

10 Ibid.: “Nos credimus ac confitemur, Deum O. M. decrevisse atque etiamnum 
velle peccatum et malas actiones fieri se permittente, juxta Scripturas." 

1 The reference is to Augustine's Enchiridion 29. The passage continues: “nec 
sineret bonus fieri male, nisi omnipotens et de malo facere posset bene" (nor would 
the good be allowed to become evil, unless the Almighty even could make good from 
evil). 

? On permission as a second order act of will, see Dekker, Rijker dan Midas (see 
above, ch. 4, n. 10), pp. 114-7, 289-91. 
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For God fulfills some of his volitions, which are certainly good, by the 
evil wills of evil human beings, just as in the good will of the Father 
Christ is killed for us by malevolent Jews.? 


God has another end, and indeed a good end, in the sinning of his 
creatures. The same point is stressed by Voetius: 


Regarding sin, God is related with respect to one and the same evil event 
both by his eternal decision and actual providence in a way that entirely 
frees him from any guilt. For he does something else than the human 
being does, in another way, and with another end. For God works what- 
ever has goodness, in a good way and towards a good end, the human 
being however, does evil in an evil way or the good in an evil way and 
towards an evil end,...because God turns evil into good and a human 
being turns good into evil, this proves the infinite goodness of him and 
the misery of human defect.“ 


By his permission, God turns evil into good, aiming at good ends with 
it. According to Leydecker, God could prevent sin, but decided to per- 
mit it in order to reveal his glory, mostly in the liberation of the world 
by Christ. The absence of sin would make the whole economy of salva- 
tion in Old and New Testament redundant, including the incarnation, 
satisfaction, and the various stages of humiliation and exaltation of 
Christ. Leydecker here gives a so-called “greater-good defense” for the 
existence of evil: God could prevent evil, but nevertheless permits it, 
and he does it for a reason: out of that evil a greater good would come, 
a good that could not have come, or could not have been as great, if 
there had not been that evil. The greater good is the manifestation of 
the glory and love of God, which would not have appeared as bright 
without sin. This greater-good defense is first and for all theocentric, 
in that it strictly reasons from divine glory: the end of permission is 


? Leydecker, ‘Providentia, p. 22: Nam Deus quasdam voluntates suas utique bonus 
implet per malorum hominum voluntates malas, sicut per Judaeos malevolos bona 
voluntate Patris Christus pro nobis occisus est. Leydecker does not specify his refer- 
ence to Augustine, but it is again Enchiridion 29. 

1 Voetius, Termino vitae, pp. 122-3: Deus circa unum eundemque eventum et 
decreto suo et actuali providentia sic versatur, ut tamen ab omni culpa immunis 
sit. Ipse enim aliud quid agit, et modo et fine alio agit, quam homo. Deus quidquid 
est boni, bene, et in bonum operatur; homo malum male aut bonum male et ad 
malum... quod Deus malo in bonum et homo bono in malum abutitur istius infinitam 
bonitatem, hujus miseram defectionem arguit. On Voetius' theory of permission, see 
Beck, Voetius (see above, ch. 4, n. 4), pp. 334-44. 

5 Leydecker, ‘Providentia, p. 23. 

16 Helm, The Providence of God (see above, n. 8), p. 197. 
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the revelation of divine justice and goodness. Since God is the highest 
goodness (summum bonum), the manifestation of his goodness out- 
weighs the permitted evil. It is also theocentric in the sense that the 
end of human life is to live for and to see the glory of God. Given that 
purpose, God can prolong or shorten our live, but in itself our live is 
only worthwhile in view of this end. This also means that the end of 
human life lies beyond this finite existence: this life is a preparation for 
the life to come. So, this greater-good defense is eschatological, since 
it concerns an ultimate end that God has in permitting sin. Only the 
last judgement and final glory settle the problem of evil ultimately. 
Likewise, Turretin remarks: 


Infinite goodness does not immediately take away all evils if it is a per- 
fectly free and not a necessary agent. It judges that the permission of evil 
for the purpose of extracting good from it pertains more to its wisdom 
and omnipotence than the not permitting the existence of evil.” 


Voetius does not favor a greater good defense, but states that our fool- 
ish reasonings in vain mutter why God willed to permit sin and why 
he did not will to perfect that sinful human act with moral goodness 
and by special gracious help promote it to an eminent degree, because 
we seek a ground and cause for the divine will, which does not have 
any.'* The freedom and holiness of divine will is to be adored, and not 
scrutinized. Still, Leydecker also states that divine providence regard- 
ing sin always has the most holy ends, and is better admired rever- 
ently than scrutinized, since mostly providence is hidden, but never 
unjust, as all its traces (vestigia) show. So, God's permission can be 
justified simply by an appeal to divine will, which is always good and 
has to be adored or additionally by a greater-good defense that shows 
some reason why God permits evil. Both lines do not seem incompat- 
ible, provided that it does not concern the cause but the end of divine 
willing. 

Leydecker specifies the decision to permit sin as the will of God not 
to will to prevent sin, although he is able to. In the case of Adam's sin, 
God also willed the temptation of Adam, although he foreknew that 
he would fall, which implies that God willed that the act of sin would 
happen in his permission. Voetius makes the distinction that regarding 


7 Turretini, Institutes 1.3.1.26, p. 177. 
'8 Voetius, Termino vitae, p. 124. See also 1.3, n. 37. 
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sin, God decides to permit that it happens, but does not decide to 
work it.” 

The other act of providence regarding evil is actual permission, by 
which God does not oppose the human will by an effective prevention 
of sin. This permission is factual and not ethical or judicial, since God 
does not allow sin as Legislator, but as Lord and Ruler, who rules all 
events by his will to his glory. As such, it is his right to prohibit and 
prevent, but also to permit it most holily. 

Permission is differently related to sins of omission than to sins of 
commission. Regarding the first, God withholds his grace, which is 
required to act well. In sins of commission, the act itself or the sub- 
strate of the act and its inherent moral vitiosity has to be distinguished. 
Insofar the act itself is real and natural, in the genus of being, it can- 
not be doubted that divine providence concurs with it, sustaining the 
creature and its faculties, lending powers to act and accompanying in 
acting. Leydecker, however, expressly denies that divine providence 
concerns sin as sin, that is, the vitiosity of the act. In this respect, he 
notes that evil is nothing but the privation of the good, and there- 
fore nothing positive, of which God can be the author. It is something 
privative that is founded in something positive, and therefore evil does 
not have an efficient cause, but only a deficient one. Evil is attributed 
to someone who falls short in acting, and does not do what he should 
do insofar as he is subject to certain laws and obligations. Leydecker 
refers to Augustine, who stated that to fall short from that which is the 
highest to that which is less, is to begin to have an evil will. Wishing 
to discover the causes of this falling short is like longing to see the 
darkness or hear the silence, since these causes are not efficient, but 
deficient.” 

The defect, which appears in evil actions, constitutes a transgression 
against divine law. The mind gifted creature is subjected to the law of 
the divine majesty, but falls short from its rule and norm of virtue, 
according to which all its actions are examined as God’s holiness and 
will requires. So, sin is by definition against the will of God and can- 
not be worked by him. God does not command sin, but he always 
prohibits it. Moreover, he does not incite human beings to sin, but 


? Ibid., p. 119: “quidquid est privationis et pravitatis decernit permittere ut fiat non 
vero decernit facere." 
2 The reference is to De Civitate Dei 12.7. 
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permits them, when he does not hinder them. But who can say that 
God is obliged to hinder sin? 

Leydecker notes that sin can be defined with the apostle John as 
unlawfulness (&vouío), and distinguishes as its cause either the igno- 
rance of the intellect or the inordinance of the will. This unlawful- 
ness is to be distinguished from the act itself as being deficient acts. 
Voetius cites Augustine in order to show that even evil supposes some 
goodness: 


If there would not exist good in which evil were, there could not have 
been evil at all: because it would not only lack something in which it 
existed but also miss something from which corruption arose, unless the 
good would be that which is corrupted [because unless it were good, it 
could neither be corrupted].?! 


The unlawfulness inheres in the act, which is good, and corrupts it. 
God can concur with the good act without being involved in the 
unlawfulness. Rutherford argues that the act and its unlawfulness have 
to be distinguished in every sinful act, because no action is essentially 
inordinate, for otherwise this action essentially would be its inordina- 
tion, which is Manichean. For although snow is white, it still is not 
whiteness itself, and likewise a privation that inheres some actions is 
predicated in concrete and not abstractly to it.” Turretin makes the 
same distinction: 


Since an act as such is always good regarding its entity, God effectively 
and really concurs with it; but regarding its malice, God can be neither 
called a real cause, because he does neither inspire nor instigate, nor 
work it; nor an ethical cause, because he does not command or approve 
and persuade it, but most severely prohibits and punishes it.? 


*1 Voetius, Termino vitae, p. 124: Si bonum non esset in quo malum esset prorsus 
nec malum esse potuisset: quia non modo ubi consisteret, sed unde oriretur corruptio 
non haberet, nisi esset quod corrumperetur. [quod nisi bonum esset, nec corrumpere- 
tur]. Voetius refers to Augustine's Enchiridion 5 (although he mentions ch. 14). 

2 Samuel Rutherford, Matthias Nethenus, Examen arminianismi (Utrecht, 1668), 
2.5, p. 219: “An actus et anomia in omnibus peccatis distinguatur? Aff., quia nullus 
actus essentialiter est inordinatus: nam sic actus esset essentialiter ipsa inordinatio; 
quod est plane manichaeum. Quia licet nix sit alba, non est tamen albedo ipsa; et 
forma vel privatio, de actibus quibus inhaerent, praedicantur in concreto, sed minime 
in abstracto." 

? Turretinus, Institutio, 1.6.7.3.4, pp. 568-9: Cum actus qua talis semper bonus sit 
quoad entitatem suam, Deus ad illam concurrit effective et physice...(quoad mali- 
tiam) Deus nec causa physica potest ejus dici, quia nec illam inspirat aut infundit, 
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The human will is a deficient cause of the sinfulness of its acts. Turre- 
tin compares permission in this respect with driving a lame horse: the 
rider concurs with its movement, but does not cause its crippleness.”* 
God concurs with the human intellect and will to the acts of knowl- 
edge and will, but its deficiency directs these acts to the wrong objects, 
turning these acts, which are good in the genus of being, into sins in 
the genus of morals. Likewise, throwing a stone is a natural act, which 
is not evil in itself. Yet, when someone throws a stone at someone 
else in order to kill him, the evil intention makes the act sinful. This 
can be illustrated more by the terminology of habits, which we met in 
10.2. An evil habit of the will distorts its inclinations. As a sinful will, 
whatever it does is evil, so God must either concur with it in its sin 
or restore it to its original justice. He can do this by grace, but is not 
obliged to do so nor does he become the author of sin by permitting 
its wickedness. 

The malice of a sinful act is a defect and deformity of the action of 
the creature, not of God’s act as first and universal cause, who directs 
all things to the law of his eternal providence and rules it according to 
the most holy ends. The difference that makes the creature’s act a sin 
and keeps God’s concurrence holy, is the end of sin, which is different 
for the sinning creature and for God who directs and rules over sin. In 
the interaction of two wills, God can have a good intention in the per- 
mission of a bad human intention. Moreover, God being supremely 
good, he must even have a good intention in the permission of any bad 
human intention, although we often cannot discover it. For instance, 
Judah certainly had a wrong intent in selling his brother Joseph to 
Egypt, but God turned it into good. Likewise, God always has a good 
design in permitting evil, either to bring light out of darkness or to 
punish sin with its own consequences. Leydecker mentions as specific 
ends of divine permission the punishment of sinners, the testing of 
his children and their humiliation, their exercise of faith, repentance 
and zeal, arousing their hate of sin, and the pruning or prosperity of 
his church. 

Both concepts of permission and privation reveal how God is able 
to allow sin without being responsible for it. As was said, it is theo- 


nec facit; nec [causa] ethica, qui nec imperat, aut approbat et suadet, sed severissime 
prohibet et punit. 
^ Turretini, Institutes 1.6.5.16, p. 509. 
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centric in its centering around the ultimate goodness of God, which is 
the norm for all good and evil. Evil as a deviation of God’s holy law 
can be permitted if it serves to manifest divine glory in another way. 
At the same time, this position is decidedly eschatological, since the 
final end of permission is only achieved in the restitution of all things 
at the end of time. 


11.3 THE FREE WILL DEFENSE 


Nowadays, the problem of evil is not discussed in terms of God as 
“author of sin,” but as evidence against the existence of God. There are 
two main arguments, the logical and evidential one. The former argues 
that the existence of God and evil are contradictory, whereas the latter 
assumes that the known evils in the world make it improbable that 
God exists.” Plantinga tried to refute both, but we will concentrate 
here on the logical argument.” 

The starting point for Plantinga’s discussion is J. L. Mackie’s semi- 
nal article “Evil and Omnipotence,” in which the logical inconsistency 
of theism is argued." Mackie judges the following propositions of set 
A to be inconsistent: 


(1) God is omnipotent 
(2) God is wholly good 
(3) There is evil? 


God is either not powerful or not benevolent enough to prevent evil. 
The merits of Plantinga's Free Will Defense lie especially in a thor- 
ough reassessment of the Problem of Evil.? Plantinga shows that the 


3 See Peterson, God and evil (see above, n. 2), pp. 17-32, 47-81. 

% For a summary and evaluation of Plantinga's both responses, see Richard 
M. Gale, ‘Evil and Alvin Plantinga, in: Alvin Plantinga, ed. Deane-Peter Baker [Con- 
temporary Philosophy in Focus] (Cambridge, 2007), pp. 48-70. Plantinga answers the 
evidential argument with the claim that our epistemic limitations preclude our being 
able to determine whether evils are justified in serving a higher good. 

? Plantinga, God, Freedom and Evil (see above, n. 5), p. 12. See also J. L. Mackie, “Evil 
and Omnipotence,' Mind 64 (1955), 200-12. This classic article is often reprinted. 

*8 Plantinga, God, Freedom and Evil (see above, n. 5), p. 13. In The Nature of Neces- 
sity (see above, ch. 7, n. 41), p. 165, he combines (1) and (2) into one; in God and 
Other Minds (see above, n. 7), p. 116, he uses five propositions, including divine exis- 
tence and omniscience. The trilemma of evil goes back already to Epicurus. 

? Plantinga, God and Other Minds (see above, n. 7), pp. 115-30. 
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seemingly evident contradiction between belief in an omnipotent and 
good God and the existence of evil is not evident at all. There is no 
explicit or even formal contradiction at stake and till now no atheo- 
logian has produced a linking proposition by which it is shown that 
(1), (2), and (3) are inconsistent.? Plantinga is well aware that Mackie 
mentions: 


(4) A perfectly good being would always eliminate evil so far as it 
could 

(5) There are no nonlogical limits to what an omnipotent being could 
do?! 


but he can only accept (5).? With the example of a physician who 
can eliminate pain only by causing also a greater evil, i.e. amputation, 
Plantinga specifies (4) as concerning the elimination of evil without 
eliminating a greater good.” So, there is evil that God can undo, but 
what he nevertheless permits, because otherwise he would also have to 
bring about an even greater evil. In addition, a deferent, good state of 
affairs G outweighs an insignificant evil E, implying that the conjunc- 
tive state of affairs G and E are themselves a good state of affairs. God 
is not obliged to eliminate E if he could do so only by undoing the 
good that outweighed it. Consequently, (4) might be rewritten as: 


(4b) A good being eliminates every evil E that it knows about and that 
it can eliminate without either bringing about a greater evil or 
eliminating a good state of affairs that outweighs E. 


Plantinga presents the counterexample of a situation in which one is 
faced with two evils and is able to eliminate one, but not the other. In 
that case, each of the evils is such that you can properly eliminate it, 
but you cannot properly eliminate them both, and consequently can- 
not be blamed for failing to eliminate only one of them. In the utmost 


? Plantinga, God, Freedom and Evil (see above, n. 5), p. 24. 

31 Ibid., p. 17. 

? In fact, Plantinga specifies the nonlogical aspect of those limits, which were 
absent in Mackie's discussion. 

5 Likewise, Nelson Pike argues that God, like any moral agent is entitled to permit 
suffering if he has a morally sufficient reason for this, Pike, ‘Hume on Evil’ (see above, 
n. 5), p. 183. 

* Plantinga, God, Freedom and Evil (see above, n. 5), p. 20. 
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case, (4b) does not imply a formal contradiction ((1), (2), (4b), and (5) 
resulting in there is no evil, which contradicts (3)), but only legitimate 
the conclusion there is no evil that God can properly eliminate. Plant- 
inga concludes that it is very difficult to find a connecting proposition 
that shows the inconsistency of set A, and that atheologians have not 
yet presented one.” On the other hand, to show the consistency of the 
set, the theist should specify a proposition r that is consistent with (1) 
and (2) and together with them entails (3). Plantinga supposes: 


(6) God creates a world containing evil and has a good reason for 
doing so.? 


He notes the difference between a theodicy, which “justifies God's ways 
with humankind" by specifying these good reasons, and a defense, 
which at most shows possible reasons why God allows evil, in this way 
still demonstrating the consistency of their mutual existence. Plant- 
inga’s own answer to the problem of evil is the Free Will Defense.?? 
The main element of this defense is a robust libertarian kind of free- 
dom.? Plantinga notes that a person is free with respect to a particular 
action if he or she is free to perform that action and free to refrain 
from performing it. No antecedent conditions and/or causal laws 
determine what will be done. Moreover, even God cannot cause or 
determine his creatures to do only what is right, for then they would 
not be free themselves. So, personal causality of other persons is also 
excluded: freedom implies the absence of another's interference. For 
if God (also) brings it about that I do something then I am not free to 
refrain from it, in which case I am not free with respect to this action. 
According to Plantinga, a world containing free creatures (and freely 
performing more good than evil actions) is more valuable, all else 


3 In God and Other Minds (see above, n. 7), pp. 115-30, Plantinga more extensively 
discusses possible connectives, including There is unjustified evil. He notes that the 
charge of contradiction is rebutted by the argument that the evil in the world may 
perhaps have a justification, and that the atheologian should show that it is logically 
impossible that evil is justified. 

% Plantinga, God, Freedom and Evil (see above, n. 5), p. 26. Plantinga notes that this 
proposition does not have to be (known to be) true, but merely plausible. 

37 Ibid. 

8 Plantinga's Defense is mainly a reply to moral evil as being caused by free human 
beings, but since he at least holds it possible to attribute natural evil to the devil and 
his cohorts as free nonhuman spirits, the same line of thought applies there too. 

? [bid., p. 29. 
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being equal, than a world containing no free creatures at all.'^ The fact 
that free creatures sometimes go wrong does not count against divine 
omnipotence or goodness, for he could have prevented moral evil only 
by removing the possibility of moral good. Plantinga concludes: 


The heart of the Free Will Defense is the claim that it is possible that 
God could not have created a universe containing moral good (or as 
much moral good as this world contains) without creating one that also 
contained moral evil. And if so, then it is possible that God has a good 
reason for creating a world containing evil.“ 


So, Plantinga's own version of r ultimately becomes: 


(7) God is omnipotent and it was not within his power to create a 
world containing moral good without creating one containing 
moral evil.? 


Three objections are put forward against the free will defense, of which 
we will only discuss the most important one.? It must be logically 
possible that there be a world containing free creatures who always do 
what is right. So, there are possible worlds containing moral good but 
no moral evil. Since God is omnipotent, he could have created just any 
possible world he liked, including those containing moral good but no 
moral evil. Plantinga refers to Mackie's article, which concludes that 
"God's failure to avail himself of this possibility is inconsistent with his 
being both omnipotent and wholly good."^ 

The suggestion, however, that God could create any possible world 
he liked, is dismissed as Leibniz’ lapse. This lapse is illustrated by the 
following example. Curley Smith, the mayor of Boston, is against a pro- 


© Plantinga, Nature of Necessity, p. 167. 

^ Plantinga, God, Freedom and Evil (see above, n. 5), p. 31. 

? Ibid., p. 48, identical in his: Nature of Necessity, p. 184. In: God and Other Minds 
(see above, n. 7), p. 147, r is defined as: "God is omnipotent, omniscient, and wholly 
good, and God creates persons who perform morally evil actions." 

2 Plantinga, God and Other Minds (see above, n. 7), pp. 132-51 discusses the objec- 
tions that (1) free will and causal determinism are logically compatible, so that God 
could have caused free creatures to do only what is right, (2) an omnipotent being 
could have actualized the possibility that man, though free (and free from any such 
causal determination), would always do only what is good, since there is no logical 
impossibility in always freely choosing the good, (3) the Free Will Defense accounts 
only for part of the evil we find (moral evil). We will discuss the second one, for which 
Plantinga refers to the above mentioned article of Mackie. 

^ Plantinga, God, Freedom and Evil (see above, n. 5), pp. 32-3. 
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posed freeway route. The Director of Highways offers him a bribe of 
$35,000, to drop his opposition, which Curley accepts. Consequently, 
the Director wonders whether: 


(8) If Curley had been offered $20,000, he would have accepted the 
bribe 


or 


(9) If Curley had been offered $20,000, he would have rejected the 
bribe 


obtains. 

One of these counterfactuals is true, and God being omniscient, is 
supposed to know which one.” Yet, there is a possible world W where 
God strongly actualizes a totality T of states of affairs including Curley’s 
being free with respect to taking the bribe, and where Curley takes the 
bribe. But there is another possible world W* where God actualizes the 
very same states of affairs and where Curley freely declines the bribe. 
Since as a matter of fact Curley accepted the bribe in the state of affairs 
T, God could not have actualized W*. Moreover, if God actualizes T 
and in addition brings it about that Curley would not accept the bribe, 
Curley would not be free anymore, and consequently it is not W* that 
is actual. So, despite God’s omnipotence, there are worlds he could not 
have actualized, namely W* and others in which free creatures choose 
otherwise than they actually do. 


5 What Suárez called conditionals, are commonly termed counterfactuals in con- 
temporary philosophy of religion. A counterfactual or contrary-to-fact proposition, 
also called subjunctive conditional, is a conditional (or “if-then”) statement indicating 
what would be the case if its antecedent were true. In order to distinguish counterfac- 
tual conditionals from material conditionals, a new logical connective “>” was defined, 
where (p > q) can be interpreted as “If it were the case that p, then it would be the case 
that q." The truth value of a material conditional, p — q, is determined by the truth 
values of p and q. This is not so for the counterfactual conditional p > q, for there are 
different situations agreeing on the truth values of p and q (e.g. ~p, q or ~p, ~q) but 
which yield different evaluations of (p > q). Eef Dekker, Middle Knowledge (see above, 
ch. 7, n. 34), p. 8, remarked that the term subjunctive conditional is more proper than 
counterfactual, since some counterfactuals are not counter to fact after God's choice 
to actualize some world. Since the expression 'counterfactuals of freedom' is firmly 
established, I still follow with Dekker this terminology. 
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Plantinga notes the objection that there is perhaps no such thing as 
what Curley would have done under these particular circumstances, 
leaving the counterfactuals (8) and (9) undecided. He refers to the 
standard semantics of subjunctive conditionals. The common Stal- 
naker-Lewis semantics specifies the truth-conditions for conditionals 
in general but seems to exclude a truth-value for counterfactuals of 
creaturely freedom. It appeals to a relation of comparative similarity 
holding among worlds: concerning the counterfactual (p > q), take 
the world containing p that is closest to the actual world, and try to 
establish if q is in it, or rather not-q. If it is the first, the counterfac- 
tual is true, if it is the last, it is false.'^ Consider proposition (8), which 
does not obtain in Actua. Yet, there is a possible world, say W , that is 
closest to Actua and in which Curley is offered a bribe of $20,000. In 
virtue of Curley's freedom, however, it is strictly impossible to discern 
whether he accepts it or not. Given his freedom, a world in which 
Curley accepts (say W,) and a world in which he does not (say W.) are 
exactly as close to Actua. Therefore, the truth-value of counterfactu- 
als seems to be indeterminate. Stalnaker indeed affirms that whereas 
a disjunction of two opposite counterfactuals is true, neither of them 
has a determinate truth-value. Lewis, on the other hand, regards both 
counterfactuals as false." 


^* Robert Stalnaker, ‘A Theory of Conditionals,’ in: Studies in Logical Theory, ed. 
Nicholas Rescher (Oxford, 1968), pp. 98-112, David Lewis, Counterfactuals (Oxford, 
1973). 

" As Gaskin has pointed out, their different evaluations have to do with two closely 
related logical principles, the law of conditional excluded middle (CEM) and the Prin- 
ciple of Conditional Bivalence (PCB). CEM is a law of syntaxis, stating that counter- 
factuals are either true or false: (p > q) V (p > ~q). PCB is a semantic principle that 
every conditional proposition has a definite truth-value, being either true or false. 
Now, CEM does not need an assignment of “true” and “false” to separate counter- 
factuals, but PCB does. So, it is possible to maintain CEM but to reject or restrict 
PCB, as Stalnaker does. Instead, Lewis rejects CEM (while retaining PCB), Richard 
Gaskin, “Middle Knowledge, Fatalism and the Comparative Similarity of Worlds,’ Reli- 
gious Studies 34 (1998), 189-204, there 192. See also Dekker, Middle Knowledge (see 
above, ch. 7, n. 34), p. 41. Similarly, the prime opponent of middle knowledge, Robert 
Adams, initially defended that counterfactuals lack truth-value, and later even argued 
that they are all false. Robert Merrihew Adams, ‘Middle Knowledge and the Problem 
of Evil,’ American Philosophical Quarterly 14 (1977), 109-17, ‘An Anti-Molinist Argu- 
ment, in: Philosophy of Religion, ed. James E. Tomberlin [Philosophical Perspectives 
5] (Atascadero, 1991), pp. 343-53. The falsity strategy is also used by: Peter Van Inwa- 
gen, 'Against Middle Knowledge, Midwest Studies in Philosophy 21 (1997), 225-36 
(especially the argument at p. 232), and most openists, for instance: William Hasker, 
‘A Refutation of Middle Knowledge,’ Noüs 4 (1986), 545-57, Hoffman, Rosenkrantz, 
Attributes (see above, ch. 7, n. 38), pp. 120-3. 
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Plantinga agrees that counterfactuals perhaps cannot be decided in 
terms of the semantics itself. Yet, he proposes, when counterfactuals 
themselves are part of possible worlds, there is a difference. Assuming 
that (8) is true in Actua then W, including (8) is more similar to Actua 
than W, including (9). Since counterfactuals are at least possibly true 
and a possible world is itself maximal, it must include counterfactuals. 

Since there are true counterfactuals of creaturely freedom, God can- 
not actualize worlds that differ from them. Therefore, the atheologian 
cannot conclude from the fact that there are many possible worlds 
containing moral good but no evil that God is able to actualize these 
worlds. 

In addition to the rejection of Leibniz’ lapse, the plausibility of (7) 
depends upon the possibility that all the worlds that contain moral 
good but no moral evil are among the worlds God could not have 
actualized. For this purpose, Plantinga introduces the notion of tran- 
sworld depravity: 


A person P suffers from transworld depravity if and only if the follow- 

ing holds: for every world W such that P is significantly free in W and P 

does only what is right in W, there is an action A and a maximal world 

segment S' such that 

(1) S' includes A's being morally significant for P 

(2) S' includes P's being free with respect to A 

(3) S' is included in W and includes neither P's performing A nor P's 
refraining from performing A and (4) If S' were actual, P would go 
wrong with respect to A.* 


The concept of a maximal world segment denotes an entire possible 
world apart from the given action A. So, S' is included in at least one 
world W in which Curley takes the bribe, and in at least one world 
W' in which he rejects it. Now, although there are possible worlds in 
which Curley does only what is good, there is no such actual world. 
Since P always goes wrong with respect to some A, God cannot actual- 
ize any world W in which P does only what is right. Plantinga notes 
that (4) obtains in Actua, of course not in W. In this way, only the evil 
counterparts of these good worlds W are imagined to be actual, the 
ones in which the wrong action with respect to A is taken. If a per- 
son suffers from transworld depravity, it was not within God's power 
to actualize any world in which that person is significantly free but 


^ Plantinga, God, Freedom and Evil (see above, n. 5), p. 48. 
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does no wrong. Moreover, it is possible that everybody suffers from 
it, and if so, even divine omnipotence could not have created a world 
containing moral good without moral evil. Finally, it is even possible 
that every creaturely essence suffers from transworld depravity. This 
means that although all actually existing people sometimes do moral 
evil, God could not prevent this by creating other people who do only 
morally good. If every essence suffers from transworld depravity then 
it was beyond the power of God to create a world containing moral 
good but no moral evil. Plantinga concludes that in this way, (7) is 
possible, which in turn shows the consistency of set A.” 

Elsewhere, Plantinga even offers a theistic argument from evil.” 
According to him, real goodness and horrifying evil cannot be explained 
in terms of naturalistic categories. It is merely a natural outgrowth of 
natural processes, part of the struggle for survival and not unnatural 
or perverse. Plantinga agrees that naturalists can dislike or reject what 
happens, but maintains that they cannot really make sense of good 
and evil in a moral way and of our revulsion at horrifying evil. So, if 
there is evil, there cannot be a nontheistic or at any rate a naturalistic 
universe. The problem of evil is usually addressed against theism, but 
is also a problem for atheism and naturalism.” 


11.4 EVALUATION 


The Free Will Defense is an impressive reply to the problem of evil. In 
Leydecker's terms, however, the Free Will Defense is more anthropo- 
logical than theological, arguing too much in terms of human freedom, 
and too little in theological concepts like divine power and purpose, 
concurrence and permission.? The two main pillars of the Free Will 
Defense, Leibniz’ lapse and transworld depravity uphold human free- 


^? He combines (7) with God created a world containing moral good, which results 
in and agrees with (3). 

* Alvin Plantinga, ‘Appendix: Two Dozen (or so) Theistic Arguments,’ in: Alvin 
Plantinga (see above, n. 26) pp. 203-27, there 224-6. 

?! For a more extensive argument, see A. van den Beld, ‘Does an Adequate Moral- 
ity Need a Theistic Context?,’ in: Christian Faith and Philosophical Theology: Essays in 
Honour of Vincent Brümmer Presented on the Occasion of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of his Professorship in the Philosophy of Religion in the University of Utrecht, ed. Vin- 
cent Brümmer et al. (Kampen, 1992), pp. 22-38. 

? See 2.2, n. 4. 
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dom by limiting divine power and will, which is unsatisfying for a 
defense of God in spite of evil, as we will see. 


11.4.1 Leibniz’ Lapse and Counterfactuals 


On account of true counterfactuals of creaturely freedom, God could 
not have created any world he liked. Just like Suarez, Plantinga sup- 
poses that these counterfactuals are true independently of divine will- 
ing and structurally prior to it. However, there are several problems 
with this view. 

First, we have seen that an independent creaturely galaxy severely 
limits divine power, will, and knowledge.” Second, it is not contrary 
to human freedom to make it dependent upon divine willing. God 
can bring it about that Curley freely rejects the bribe. Divine concur- 
rence preserves the possibility to act otherwise, even though Curley’s 
own free choice will actualize this particular act. In that case, how- 
ever, counterfactuals do not obtain prevolitionally, and God can cre- 
ate any world he likes. Third, counterfactual truth is heavily debated 
in the recent controversies surrounding middle knowledge.” To my 
mind, the most important objections are better understood by per- 
ceiving counterfactuals as world-indexed propositions.” This will be 
illustrated here only for the objection from the standard semantics of 


5 See 10.3. 

4 See 10.3-10.5. 

5 There is an enormous amount of literature on middle knowledge and counter- 
factuals, see William Hasker, et al., Middle Knowledge: Theory and Applications [Con- 
tributions to Philosophical Theology 4] (Frankfurt am Main, 2000), Dekker, Middle 
Knowledge (see above, ch. 7, n. 34), including further references. The main argument 
against counterfactual truth is the grounding objection stating that it is not clear how 
these counterfactuals are true and known by God, since nobody actually causes these 
counterfactuals to be true. The main replies (counterfactual truth is primitive or given 
by agent-grounding) respectively lead either to necessary counterfactuals or world- 
indexed ones, which merely deliver possibility, but no factual information as to what 
an agent would do. Likewise, the circularity objection claims that counterfactual truth 
cannot be known apart from knowing which world will be actual, i.e. God cannot have 
prevolitional middle knowledge. See Steven B. Cowan, “The Grounding Objection to 
Middle Knowledge Revisited,’ Religious Studies 39 (2003), 93-102, Edward Wierenga, 
‘Providence, Middle Knowledge, and the Grounding Objection, Philosophia Christi 
3 (2001), 436-47, R. Gaskin, ‘Conditionals of Freedom and Middle Knowledge,’ The 
Philosophical Quarterly 43 (1993), 412-30, Molina, Foreknowledge, pp. 68-78, Linda 
Trinkaus Zagzebski, The Dilemma of Freedom and Foreknowledge (New York, 1991), 

. 144-50. 

i See 8.2.2. A comparable critique is given by: Dekker, Rijker dan Midas (see above, 
ch. 4, n. 10), pp. 285-7. 
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subjunctive conditionals, which Plantinga has also discussed, as we 
have seen.” 

Naturally, if it is true in W, that Curley accepts the bribe, God can- 
not actualize W, and simultaneously make him reject the bribe. The 
more important question, however, is if God can choose between a 
world in which Curley accepts (W,) and a world in which he does 
not (W,). It is supposed that If Curley had been offered $20,000, he 
would have accepted the bribe (r > s) obtains in Actua, and therefore 
is true. Naturally, this is contingently true, for by his own freedom 
Curley could have rejected the bribe. What does it mean, however, 
that a counterfactual of creaturely freedom is contingently true? Does 
that enable including it within a possible world? 

It is important to see that the semantics of possible worlds is a logi- 
cal tool to clarify modal aspects of states of affairs. So, it does not 
answer how a proposition becomes contingently or necessarily true or 
false, but merely what it means that a proposition has these aspects. 
Naturally, the involved truth-value and modal aspect is presupposed. 
In Actua, the conditional If Curley was offered $35,000, he would have 
accepted the bribe (p > q) seems to obtain, since this amount was 
actually offered and he freely took it. The contingency of this coun- 
terfactual must relate not merely to p and q, but especially to their 
connection. So, there is at least a world in which both p and q are 
present, a world in which both are absent, and a world in which p and 
~q are included.* 

This world-system, however, does not legitimate the counterfactual 
(p > q). There is a world in which Curley indeed accepts the bribe, but 
there are others in which he (being in the same circumstances) does 
not. So the conclusion: p > q is false. There are worlds in which he 
would, and others in which he would not, so as a general statement 
it is false. The use of possible worlds semantics is just to see that the 
would-counterfactual is, modally speaking, too strong a translation 
of the state of affairs that Curley actually accepted the bribe in these 
circumstances. In view of Curley’s freedom and the ensuing world- 
system of which Actua is part, the proper conclusion must be: if Curley 


5 See 11.3. 

58 Contingency is measured by the world-system, and not in terms of a possible 
world itself. So, a contingent counterfactual has to be translated by including its con- 
tent in some worlds but not in others. 
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Fig. 30: The translation of the counterfactual of creaturely freedom (p > q) 
into possible worlds. 


were offered $35,000, he might have accepted the bribe.” This “might” 
properly reflects its possibility, but is, however, not sufficient for defi- 
nite truthhood. 

Plantinga may object that at least in world W, the counterfactual 
obtains, and in W, the counterfactual (p > ~q). Including these propo- 
sitions within the relevant world enables one to create world-types. 
Yet, they should either be included as a necessary truth, making it true 
in all worlds but spoiling human freedom, or as a world-indexed prop- 
osition, safeguarding human freedom but lacking meaningful truth- 
value in the sense that God can know which worlds he can realize. It 
is not enough to acknowledge the contingency of counterfactuals by 
distributing them to some, but not all worlds. Unlike simple states of 
affairs, the contingency of counterfactuals has to be granted both at the 
level of antecedent, consequent and connective. Only in that case can 
it count as a counterfactual of creaturely freedom. Now, a simple or 
non-world indexed counterfactual such as p > q suggests hypothetical 
necessity in the connection. That Curley was offered $35,000, and that 
he would have accepted the bribe is contingent, but the counterfactual 
connection is certain, in this way enabling certain middle knowledge. 
This means that there are possible worlds in which Curley does not 
exist, or is not offered this bribe, and consequently also worlds in 
which he does not accept the bribe, but in all worlds in which he is 
offered this bribe, he accepts it. Obviously, created freedom is undone 


* Might-counterfactuals can be included in possible worlds, since in this sense 
(p > 9q) and (p > 0~q) do not contradict. 
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in an essentialist way, overruling W, in figure 31. Accepting the simple 
counterfactual p > q would allow adding q to every “p-world,” result- 
ing in the inclusion of both q and ~q in W, which is impossible (cf. 
Figure 31). Consequently, the counterfactual eliminates W, and all 
possibility that might be actualized by human freedom. Counterfac- 
tual contingency is not warranted by including it in some worlds and 
excluding it in others, because the counterfactual itself suggests being 
valid outside its own world, and at least extends to all worlds in which 
the antecedent applies. Precisely this general nature of counterfactuals 
delivers a basis for their truth, God being able to know counterfactual 
truth apart from which world is actual. As we have seen with Suarez, 
however, simple counterfactuals ultimately imply the collapse of the 
world-system into only one possible world.” 

When Plantinga wants to preserve the contingency of counterfac- 
tuals he can only consistently do this by world-indexing them. After 
all, the meaning of counterfactuals such as p > q is not that he would 
accept it in every world in which he exists, nor that he would accept it 
in just some possible world, but that he actually would accept it. So, the 
counterfactual is not (hypothetically) necessary, nor simply possible, 
but contingently true. That means, however, that it is world-indexed: 
in this possible world called Actua it obtains. In fact, a world-in- 
dex is the only proper specification of the antecedent: in exactly the 
same circumstances, Curley does the opposite in another world, but 
in this world the counterfactual is true. In that case, however, the use 
of counterfactuals is gone, since they no longer explain what an agent 
would do in particular circumstances, but merely state what an agent 
would do in particular circumstances in this world, equally allowing 
another possible world in which the same agent acts differently in the 
same circumstances, hereby allowing opposite counterfactuals for the 
same situation. 

Thus far, we have considered a counterfactual that is supposed to 
obtain in Actua. Regarding situations that do not occur in this world, 
the situation is even more precarious. We have assumed that Curley 
accepts the bribe of $20,000, in W, but does not in W,. So, in Actua, 
both r,, > s and r,, > ~s apply, making the simple counterfactual 


© See 8.2.2. 
$ It might be galaxy-indexed, but that does not help the Molinist, since then the 
question remains how God knows that this galaxy obtains. See 8.3.1 n. 36. 
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merely indeterminate.” What Curley does in another world does not 
imply anything about his action in this world, but merely warrants that 
it is possible that he does this in this world too. Neither on account of 
his own freedom, nor on account of divine concurrence, counterfactu- 
als are independently true. 

As we have seen, Stalnaker grants counterfactuals merely indeter- 
minate truth-value, whereas Lewis regards them as false. I have argued 
that simple counterfactuals like (8) and (9) are indeed false, since they 
have merely indeterminate truth-value in Actua. Even “present-situa- 
tion” simple counterfactuals (regarding Curley’s acceptance of $35,000) 
are false in terms of possible worlds, because the actual situation does 
not legitimate a general statement. World-indexed counterfactuals can 
be called true in their own world, but are necessarily indeterminate in 
others. So, Lewis is right regarding simple counterfactuals, Stalnaker 
is right in terms of the indeterminateness of counterfactuals in terms 
of other worlds, and Plantinga can only maintain the truth of counter- 
factuals in terms of world-indexed validity, which does not imply that 
God cannot actualize certain worlds. 

Fourth, Plantinga supposes that God foreknows which counterfac- 
tuals are true, but this is highly problematic as we have seen.^ Now, if 
counterfactuals of creaturely freedom were true but unknown to God, 
he could not exert any providence in a meaningful way. Even if they 
were both true and known, they limit divine agency to specifying the 
circumstances of human agency. This is too small a view of divine 
providence, as we have seen. 


11.4.2 Transworld depravity 


The second hypothesis to explain why God could not have created a 
world containing moral good without moral evil is transworld deprav- 
ity. Although Plantinga introduces this merely as a possibility, there 
are several objections which seem to make it impossible. 

First of all, the hypothesis that every creaturely essence suffers from 
transworld depravity has serious Christological consequences. The 


© The truth of the world-indexed counterfactuals r, —^ s and rọ, > ~s implies r,,, 
> (0s ^ O~s). 

® In this context, I cannot discuss the logical principles CEM and PCB and the way 
Lewis and Stalnaker handle them, but world-indexing gives sense to both positions. 

See 8.22. 

& See 10.3. 
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tradition uniformly believes that Christ was without sin, was even so 
good that he could not sin. In that case, he did not suffer from tran- 
sworld depravity. Now, if it was possible that the creaturely essence 
of Jesus Christ or the nature he assumed was free from transworld 
depravity, why could not others be too? 

Second, the assumption of transworld depravity also seems incom- 
patible with God’s good creation. God could have created free human 
beings who only do what is good, as the tradition affirms of Adam and 
Eve. Although their freedom was mutable, they were created good in 
the sense of being able to do only what is good. Likewise, the angels 
are traditionally seen as free creatures who do and even can do only 
what is good. So, the notion of transworld depravity as something 
essential for creatures cannot apply. As something essential, it makes 
the idea of the Fall superfluous, but precisely this notion tries to unite 
created goodness, human depravity, and the absence of God’s respon- 
sibility for it. So, since the Fall there is a kind of transworld deprav- 
ity, but it is not essential, but accidental. Obviously, Plantinga will say 
that free creatures with transworld depravity are better than creatures 
without both freedom and transworld depravity. Yet, it is not evident 
why God could not create free creatures without transworld depravity. 
Moreover, the concept of good habits also explains how creatures can 
be free and still only do what is good. 

Third, the notion of essential transworld depravity excludes the pos- 
sibility of being perfectly holy in heaven, as the blessed are presumed 
to be. They do not lose their essence, so if they have something essen- 
tially wrong, they will eternally have to keep it. Moreover, if it is essen- 
tial, they cannot be redeemed from it by the work of Christ for them 
or the work of the Spirit in them. 

Fourth, transworld depravity seems to be at odds with the concept 
of libertarian freedom. Plantinga explicitly introduces freedom within 
the definition of transworld depravity, so that the person freely goes 
wrong with respect to A. Nevertheless, when he has the essential prop- 
erty to go wrong with respect to A, he cannot do the good with respect 
to it, so he is not really free. Consequently, transworld depravity is an 
essentialist reduction of freedom, since all free persons are unable to 
do good in these situations. Plantinga hints to the Calvinist doctrine 


5€ The idea of habits does not fit well within Plantinga's libertarian concept of free- 
dom, but still it makes sense, as we have seen, see 10.3. 
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of “total depravity,” but the underlying concept of will and freedom is 
completely different.” 

Leibniz’ lapse does appear not to be a lapse and transworld deprav- 
ity is an inconsistent assumption. So, God could create any possible 
world he liked, including ones without moral evil. After all, do we 
have to conclude with Mackie that his failure to do so contradicts his 
power or goodness? 


11.5 THE SUPERFLUITY OF THEODICIES 


Like Plantinga, Vos has responded to Mackie’s challenge. In terms 
of possible worlds, however, he gives a surprisingly different analysis 
of the problem of evil. He argues that the atheologian requires the 
absence of any evil in order that God may exist. Moreover, in this 
debate God must be understood as a necessary person, making his 
attributes goodness and omnipotence necessary as well. This implies 
not only that no evil exists, but: 


(10) It is impossible that evil exists 


since God exists in all possible worlds with his essential goodness and 
omnipotence. Next, Vos argues that only in a necessitarian worldview 
(10) follows from a doctrine of God's good omnipotence. In that case, 
divine power perfectly expresses itself by realizing all its possibilities: 
there are no unrealized possibilities, because that would diminish 
divine goodness or power. God necessarily acts according to his nec- 
essary good and omnipotent essence. Consequently: 


(11) What is possible is actual 
(12) Everything is necessary 


7 The Reformed doctrine of will supposes habits, by which the will can be ori- 
ented in a way that the will itself directs its own choices. Consequently, the choice 
of a depraved will is not open to the saving good, since the will itself is against this. 
Libertarian freedom, on the other hand, supposes that the will is always open to every 
option. 

Ps A. Vos, “The Problem of Evil: Wrong Question?,’ in: Religious Belief and Intel- 
lectual Honesty, ed. R. Veldhuis et al. (Assen, 1990), pp. 123-41. 
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Since all possibilities are realized, they are without alternative and 
become necessary. However, when this world is the only possible 
world, the distinction between good and less good or evil worlds and 
between good and evil itself collapses. If the world could not be other- 
wise, it cannot be better than it is and it cannot be worse than it is. So, 
the atheologian requires a determinist position in which evil cannot 
exist. Determinism being impossible, the contradiction between evil 
and divine goodness and omnipotence vanishes. 

Regarding Mackie’s claim that God could have created a world con- 
taining free creatures who always and on every occasion do what is 
right, Vos scrutinizes the use of “always” and “on every occasion.” 
In traditional non-Christian philosophy, the logic of time and ontic 
modality is mixed, “sometimes” and “always” meaning respectively 
“contingently” and “necessarily.” Yet, always does not entail necessar- 
ily, although the other way around is correct. Likewise, “on every occa- 
sion” has to be interpreted regarding every possible world in which 
this person exists. So, there is no possible world in which he goes 
wrong, not-sinning becoming essential for him. Yet, sinning cannot 
be essential for a good creature of God, so it must be an accidental 
property. In that case, however, not-sinning cannot be essential either. 
Since human persons do not have the source of goodness in them- 
selves, essential impeccability is impossible. Moreover, Vos maintains 
that God actually made freely choosing people for whom it is possible 
not to go wrong. The problem, however, is that we go wrong, so the 
question should not be why God did not choose a world in which we 
always went right, but why we do not choose good, identifying alter- 
native worlds. 

Vos questions the terminology of natural evil as a relict of ancient 
animism. Physical causes and laws induce growth and decay, life and 
death, and it is hard to say that something goes wrong in it. Earth- 
quakes and hurricanes can be grievous and painful, but they are not 
malicious. The present system of physical laws could have been dif- 
ferent, but these differences are not morally significant, the physical 
system being only the background of human moral activity. Conse- 
quently, Vos rejects the attempts to explain physical evil as necessary 
means to developing sympathy, heroism etc. 

Vos concludes that “in depth there is no other problem of evil than 
the one of sin and guilt."? There is no theoretically philosophical 


© Ibid., p. 139. 
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problem of evil, but first and foremost a practical and moral chal- 
lenge. The nature of God or the physical structure of the world does 
not pose problems, but our own willing does.” Both the acceptance 
and rejection of a theodicy presuppose determinism. This analysis 
seems to enable a more proper relationship between God and possible 
worlds than Plantinga’s account. Whereas his imagined Leibniz’ lapse 
reduces the possibilities for God, Vos honors both divine and human 
freedom. This position might be seen as a recent version of Voetius’ 
insistence upon divine will, but with Leydecker, I would additionally 
like to explore the possibility of a greater good defense. 

Van den Brink raises the common objection against theodicies and 
greater good defenses that they neutralize evil and thereby dispel all 
morality. Evil is explained away, since it is just a preparation for some 
higher good that cannot arise without it. Therefore, Van den Brink 
proposes another line of argument, which fully recognizes that there 
is gratuitous evil that is entirely pointless." He argues that if God 
would prevent every instance of pointless evil, so that every evil were 
connected with a greater good unobtainable without it, it would be 
impossible really to harm each other, animals or the environment. On 
the other hand, real goodness also vanishes, and morality is severely 
undermined. Instead, the possibility of gratuitous evil is an indispens- 
able prerequisite for a properly functioning morality. Being created 
as moral persons, we have the ability to make morally significant free 
choices between good and evil. Moreover, there is no obligation (moral 
or otherwise) for God to prevent gratuitous evil due to our wrong 
choices. In this respect, Van den Brink even claims that gratuitous evil 
is evidence in favor of theism rather than against it. 

Finally, Van den Brink distinguishes the possibility and actuality of 
gratuitous evil. The possibility of gratuitous evil is not itself gratuitous, 
because it is necessary for the higher goal of constituting human moral 
responsibility. So, God does not prevent it precisely for this reason. The 
actuality of this kind of evil, however, is really gratuitous and therefore 


7” A problem with the reinterpretation of natural evil might be that it becomes 
hard eschatologically to expect a new heaven and earth with a harmless physical order 
(there was no longer any sea-power of chaos, Rev. 21,1). Moreover, some natural 
disasters give credibility to the classic and Plantingian view that dark angelic powers 
are at work in this world. 

7 Van den Brink, Almighty God (see above, ch. 8, n. 115), pp. 249-54. Van den 
Brink refers to earlier works of Peterson and Hasker, on which he elaborates: Michael 
L. Peterson, Evil and the Christian God (Grand Rapids, 1982), pp. 93ff, William Hasker, 
"Ihe Necessity of Gratuitous Evil,’ Faith and Philosophy 9 (1992), 23-44. 
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really evil. In this way, evil is not explained away, but unmasked as 
evil. God wanted the possibility of gratuitous evil, but not its actuality. 
Yet, the possibility obviously implies the risk of actual evil. 

The merits of this line of argument are the clear demarcation of 
evil and the absence of any attempt to soften it with an appeal to 
God. In Leydecker’s terms, however, it amounts to mere permission, 
which implies two problems. First, Van den Brink does not make clear 
whether God is able both to sustain responsibility and prevent sin. 
Libertarian freedom in fact excludes permission of sin. God simply 
gives human persons freedom and the possibility to do good or evil, 
but has no influence over their actual actions. In the case of particular 
evil actions, they are not really permitted by God, but he has merely 
permitted human freedom in general, however it might turn out. This 
implies that God has no power over human acts, which raises severe 
problems for the concepts of foreknowledge, providence, and grace. 
Second, divine permission of evil cannot be interpreted any longer as 
a free act of God with good intentions, but is reduced to an inevitable 
consequence of God’s decision to create free persons. In this way, the 
confidence that the injustice of oppressors does not happen apart from 
God's Fatherly hand is severely undermined. In general, the trust that 
in all things God works for the good of those who love him (Rom. 
8,28) cannot be maintained, since many people seem to work gratu- 
itous evil that is not worked for the good by God. 

I believe that the greater good theodicy of the Reformed position 
also acknowledges the reality of gratuitous evil and simultaneously 
offers a more satisfying account of divine agency. For it does not entail 
that “every suffering in the world serves a greater good,”” but belongs 
to a theory of divine agency that confesses that even with regard to the 
pointless, genuine evil that in itself really is gratuitous, God acts in a 
way that his deliberate permission of this evil ultimately serves a good 
end. So, the evil act of a creature really is a sin, yet God does not per- 
mit it because he cannot prevent it without impairing human freedom, 
but because he has a good end in this. The involved evil and the greater 
good are located at different levels, respectively human agency and 
divine agency, and the divine reaction does not turn human sin itself 
into good. So, evil is not explained away, but the evil acts of creatures 


? Van den Brink, Almighty God (see above, ch. 8, n. 115), p. 250. 
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are compensated by good acts of God.” The most obvious example in 
the Christian faith is the reconciliation God wrought in Christ, undo- 
ing the disobedience and hatred of many by the obedience and love 
of One. This atonement does not suddenly turn all forgiven vices into 
virtues, but shows how God can overcome evil by goodness. 

The objection against the greater good theodicy that evil is explained 
away again supposes a necessitarian worldview.” Evil is a necessary 
supposition for the greater good it brings, and therefore God has to 
allow it in order to reveal his goodness. In view of this goodness, there 
is no evil and no power to the contrary. Instead, a contingency ontol- 
ogy shows that a perfect being can create a world like Eden in which 
there is no evil or Actua in which he permits a haunting magnitude 
of evil and still promises to bring everything to a good end. The good 
end Leydecker affirms does not exclude that real sin is permitted, and 
unless it is really evil, God would not have to permit it. 


11.6 A PERFECT WILL DEFENSE 


The possibility of evil, and even actual wickedness as such does not 
contradict divine existence. Given the divine freedom to choose any 
possible world he willed, however, the question remains why God did 
not prevent evil. The starting point still may be God creates a world 
containing evil and has a good reason for doing so. As we have seen, 
there are two ways to proceed further, either being content with Voet- 
ius to trust divine willing and its goodness without trying to specify its 
possible reasons or to seek with Leydecker after a greater good defense. 
Like Voetius, Vos argued that the possibility of good and evil does 
not require a theodicy. Still, permission of evil seems problematic if it 
lacks any appearance of moral direction. There is not a lack of divine 
power, wisdom or goodness to create a world without moral evil, but 
an intentional will to permit evil for another purpose. In this line, the 
linking proposition r between (1), (2), and (3) might be: 


Permission itself is not this good act, but permission is good in virtue of the 
divine intention to allow evil in order to direct it to a good end. 

™ Van den Brinks arguments against greater good defenses closely resemble the 
Remonstrant intuitions against the Reformed doctrine of predestination, which also 
entailed that it excludes human responsibility. His appeal to human freedom in order 
to explain evil introduces contingency, but like the Remonstrant position it does so 
at cost of divine agency. 
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God permits evil in order to overcome it by good and in this way 
to demonstrate the glory of his goodness, wisdom, and power. 


A few things must be emphasized here. First, evil is temporal and not 
persistent. It will be overcome by the good. Moreover, God directs the 
occurrence of evil to a good end. So, he does not intend evil itself, but 
permits it in view of something good. In combination with the classic 
view that evil is a privation or corruption of (former) goodness, the 
following argument can be presented for (15): 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


There cannot be evil without supposing a least finite goodness: 
evil is a lack/shortcoming of goodness (privatio/ inordinatio). 
There cannot be finite goodness without supposing infinite 
goodness: finite goodness is contingent and in itself might either 
be or be not: has to be produced by a higher goodness... unto 
infinity. 

Supreme goodness necessarily is personal, or able to act by power, 
knowledge and will, in short the best possible person (BPP). 
BPP is able to produce finite goodness/finite good persons dis- 
tinct from himself; his goodness excludes that he is able to pro- 
duce (in) finite evil/evil persons. 

BPP is able both to produce free and accidentally good persons 
that never go wrong and free and accidentally good persons that 
go wrong. 

BPP is able to prevent evil for a good end and to permit evil if 
directed to a good end. 

The co-existence of God and evil is not inconsistent if there is 
legitimate hope that God will overcome all evil.” 


7 The argument can be stated thus (H is a human being (finite good person), b is 
bad, and c is a good end): 

(1) A There is evil 

(2) .. There is finite goodness 

(3) ~. There is infinite goodness 

(4) ~. 3 G (BPP) 

(5 | 9 WGH) 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


© CW (GH ^ ~(,Wb )) V (E H ^ (0,Wb V 6,W-b)) 
o CW > (~b V (b > o) 
~ Ò (3 Ga 3b). 
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Evil as such contradicts God’s infinite goodness, but when it is turned 
to a good end, it can temporarily coexist with God by his permission.”° 
Given the sad amount of evil, the natural question remains: can there 
be real hope that God will overcome and undo all this evil? Here, 
natural theology can only provide the general answer that God as the 
Best Possible Person is able to create a world without evil and conse- 
quently cannot permit evil merely as evil, without intending a greater 
good by it. As such, it already has two advantages above a naturalistic 
worldview: there is a real difference between good and evil (since God 
commands the good and forbids evil; there really are possible worlds) 
and there is hope that evil will be overcome (which remains uncertain 
in naturalistic thought). 

To my mind, these contours of natural theology can be filled in 
more clearly by revealed theology, which centers on the notion of the 
Kingdom of God. This study mainly concentrated on the possibilities 
of natural theology, but at this crossing point of divine purpose and 
human existence, a provisional glance at biblical theology is important. 
Only some hints of a theology of the kingdom can be given, discussing 
just a few biblical texts. 

The Old Testament both confesses that God's kingdom rules over all 
(Ps. 103,19) and that he comes to judge the earth with righteousness 
(Ps. 96,13), that is to manifest his kingdom over the world.” Isaiah 2 
announces that in the latter days all nations shall come to the house 
of the Lord to walk in his paths. Divine judgement will renew the 
nations, so that they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks. The prophet connects this with a messianic 
king, who will bring universal peace, the wolf dwelling with the lamb, 
and the earth being full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea. In this picture, the people of Israel play a central role 


7° So, against Plantinga, I suppose that God could create free and accidentally good 
beings that never go wrong (by a good habit), but against Mackie that he was not 
forced to choose a world like that. Christian theology assumes that God will create 
even more goodness in a world in which evil is present by the drama of salvation his- 
tory and its supreme end. 

7 See also G. van den Brink, Het probleem van het kwaad: gedachten over God en 
het lijden [Reformatorische stemmen 97/2] (Apeldoorn, 1997), p. 14. 

73 See Helmer Ringgren, K. Seybold, TƏN, in: Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Alten 
Testament, eds. George W. Anderson and G. Johannes Botterweck, 19 vols. (Stuttgart, 
1970), 4: 926-57. 
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as the elect priestly kingdom that will rule the earth together with its 
messianic king. 

In the New Testament, Jesus proclaims the coming kingdom: 
“Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is near” (Mt. 4,17).” Yet, Jesus 
immediately corrects the expectations of his contemporaries by stress- 
ing that he does not intend to dispel the Romans and to reinstall a 
Davidic reign from Jerusalem. Instead, he calls twelve disciples to 
build a new Israel and prepares them for mission among the nations. 
In the parables of the kingdom, Jesus teaches that the Kingdom comes 
in a hidden and gradual way. Moreover, this kingdom is not of this 
world (Jh. 18,36). John the Baptist already announced the coming 
King as the Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the world. In 
the Christian understanding, the sacrifice of Christ at the Cross is 
God's deepest answer to the problem of evil.? Evil is unmasked as sin, 
which deserves God's wrath, but the atonement worked by God him- 
self shows his love for the world, no greater love being possible than to 
give one's life for his enemies (Rom. 5,8). This manifestation of divine 
love enables a new start, a justification of sinners. Moreover, the risen 
Lord also sanctifies them by his Spirit. So, the generous kingship of 
Jesus manifests itself primarily in his humility and love, striving after 
thankful service instead of forced obedience. When the apostles ask 
the Risen Jesus if he “at this time is going to restore the kingdom to 
Israel,” Jesus tells them they will first be his witnesses to the ends of 
the earth (Acts 1,6-7). Remarkably, Jesus does not dismiss the ques- 
tion, but affirms the Old Testament promise of the kingdom for Israel. 
Yet, he transforms its nature by ascending to heaven, which goes right 
against the Jewish expectation of a Messianic ruler in Jerusalem, who 
rules the earth. He does not aim at a political reign from Jerusalem, 
but establishes a spiritual reign over his followers. Sending the apostles 
among the nations to be a blessing in his name, Jesus gathers a body 
of both Jews and heathens, which follows his way from cross to crown. 
Only in this way "the saints of the Most High will receive the kingdom 
and possess it forever" (Dan. 7,18). 


? See Hermann Kleinknecht, Karl Ludwig Schmidt, ‘Booted, Dooiueto; in: 
Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament, eds. Gerhard Kittel and Gerhard 
Friedrich, 11 vols. (1965-79; repr. Stuttgart, 1990), 1: 562-95, there 570. For an exten- 
sive survey, see G. R. Beasley-Murray, Jesus and the Kingdom of God (Grand Rapids, 
1986). 

2 See John R. W. Stott, The Cross of Christ (Downers Grove, 1986). 
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Finally, the New Testament affirms the old Israelite picture of Jeru- 
salem—the New Jerusalem—reigning the earth. Revelation 21 and 22 
abundantly portrays the kingdom of God: 


Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven and the 
first earth had passed away, and there was no longer any sea. I saw the 
Holy City, the new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, 
prepared as a bride beautifully dressed for her husband. And I heard a 
loud voice from the throne saying, “Now the dwelling of God is with 
men, and he will live with them. They will be his people, and God him- 
self will be with them and be their God. He will wipe every tear from 
their eyes. There will be no more death or mourning or crying or pain, 
for the old order of things has passed away." He who was seated on the 
throne said, “I am making everything new!”*! 


The coming of the kingdom is presented as a wedding feast of God and 
his people, alluding to Old Testament passages in which the nations 
will see the glory of Jerusalem. God will dwell with men and they 
will be his people—who apparently were not before. The old order 
of death, pain, and tears will be passed away, Christ making every- 
thing new. The main words by which the kingdom is characterized, 
as peace (DW), justice (T9), and salvation (owtnpia) all indicate its 
all-encompassing nature, being directed at wholeness and unity both 
spiritual and corporal, social-political and individual, relational and 
ecological. 

Lesslie Newbigin has noted how universal aims and particular 
actions of God are constantly interwoven in Scripture.? According to 
him, both are related in the doctrine that “permeates and controls the 
whole Bible," election.? God has a purpose to bless all people, but he 
chooses one—Abram—to be the bearer of his blessing for the many. 
Likewise, Israel is chosen to be a kingdom of priests for the whole 
earth, the Church to declare the wonderful deeds of God. According 
to Eph.1, God chose and predestined the Christian congregation and 
made known to her the mystery of his will, to be put in effect when the 
times will have reached their fulfillment—to bring all things in heaven 
and earth together under one head, even Christ. So, the particular is 
chosen for the universal. Since we are beings-in-relatedness, and not 


8! Rev. 21,1-5. 

9 Lesslie Newbigin, The Open Secret: an Introduction to the Theology of Mission 
[Gospel and Culture] rev. ed. (London, 1995), pp. 66-7. 

9 Ibid., 68. 
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solitary monads, salvation is also mediated by mutual relationships. 
The way of election—of choosing, calling, and sending one to be a 
blessing for others—is fundamental. 

Against the objection that election is arbitrary, the apostle Paul 
replies: “Does not the potter have the right to make out of the same 
lump of clay some pottery for noble purposes and some for common 
use?"* Elsewhere, he says that in a large house, there are articles not 
only of gold and silver, but also of wood and clay; some are for noble 
purposes and some for ignoble (2 Tim. 2,20). The apostle seems to 
indicate that some vessels are intended for decoration, whereas others 
are just stored in the cabinet or utilized for daily use. Likewise, the 
elect are intended to show God's glory to others, which is not only a 
privilege, but also a huge responsibility." 

The election principle is most clear in Jesus Christ himself. In Phi- 
lippians 2, the apostle Paul rejoices with an early Christian hymn: 


[He] made himself nothing, taking the very nature of a servant, being 
made in human likeness. And being found in appearance as a man, he 
humbled himself and became obedient to death—even death on a cross! 
Therefore God exalted him to the highest place and gave him the name 
that is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, in heaven and on earth and under the earth, and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.® 


God manifests his universal purpose with humanity in this one Man. 
As Mediator between God and humanity, his life, death, and resurrec- 
tion bring salvation. Likewise, the Church is chosen and sent to follow 
in his footsteps. The book of Revelation presents the church both as 
the bride of Christ and as a son that will rule all nations, obedience 
bringing glory. The apostle Paul mentions the hope that finally we will 
be adopted as sons by the redemption of our body. In that context, he 
considers that our present sufferings are not worth comparing with 
the glory that will be revealed in us and to all creation. Apparently, the 
sons of God will have a purpose at the Last Day: 


The creation waits in eager expectation for the sons of God to be revealed. 
For the creation was subjected to frustration, not by its own choice, but 


84 Rom. 9,21. 

3 On the objections against election and a reply, see Newbigin, Open Secret (see 
above, n. 82), pp. 68-78. 

8° Phil. 2,7-11. 
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by the will of the one who subjected it, in hope that the creation itself 
will be liberated from its bondage to decay and brought into the glori- 
ous freedom of the children of God. We know that the whole creation 
has been groaning as in the pains of childbirth right up to the present 
time. Not only so, but we ourselves, who have the first fruits of the Spirit, 
groan inwardly as we wait eagerly for our adoption as sons, the redemp- 
tion of our bodies. 


Creation is in pains of childbirth and the church, even more, hav- 
ing the first fruits of the coming harvest. Paul even says that God has 
subjected creation to frustration, and elsewhere he says that God has 
bound all men over to disobedience so that he may have mercy on 
them all. His kingdom starts at the bottom, but will have a supreme 
end. The revelation of the sons of God will set all creation free. Accord- 
ingly, 1 Cor. 6,3 rhetorically asserts that the saints will judge the world 
and even judge angels.*? Judgement in biblical terms connotes purify- 
ing and correcting. And the book of Revelation portrays the believers 
as reigning with Christ and judging the nations with an iron rod. So, 
election in time has eschatological purposes: the church is prepared 
here and now to be able to manifest Christ's judgement, restoration, 
and reign over all nations. The manifestation of this kingdom leads to 
the renewal of all things. 

The Perfect Will Defense requires faith: faith in the goodness, power, 
and wisdom of God in spite of all evil. The main bases of faith are what 
God has done, primarily in the death and resurrection of Christ, and 
what he has promised to do in the creation of a new heaven and earth. 
The reconciliation and renewal of Calvary and Easter are the decisive 
signs of salvation, and the church is the community on the way to 
the promised land, learning obedience in the desert. In this way, the 
notion of the kingdom of God delivers a response to the problem of 
evil. There is sin and evil, but God will make an end to it. Reconcilia- 
tion and renewal will restore ruined relations and recompense sorrow 
and humiliation. Moreover, God's design for us to live and fulfill our 
destinies in mutual relationship with him and one another is aroused 
by his call to spread the fire of faith, hope, and love to others. Finally, 


* Rom. 8,18-23. 

8 Rom. 11,32. 

® Likewise, Mt. 19,28 announces that “at the renewal of all things, when the Son 
of Man sits on his glorious throne, you who have followed me will also sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel." 
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the promise of God encourages hope for the full manifestation of his 
kingdom. 

Classic Reformed thought has espoused a different interpretation 
of the kingdom and the election principle. According to this position, 
God allows moral evil in order to demonstrate the perfections of his 
mercy and justice. Both are demonstrated primarily in the crucifix- 
ion and resurrection of Christ and secondarily and respectively in the 
salvation of the elect and damnation of the reprobate. In this line of 
argument, all evil is overcome by either redeeming people from it or 
by punishing them for it. Yet, it is hard to believe that God would cre- 
ate the majority of human creatures in order to punish them eternally.” 
Punishment should be corrective in order to create a new start. End- 
less punishment, therefore, is a contradiction in terms.” Moreover, the 
unity of God forbids a separation of his justice and mercy, as if God 
is only vindictive towards some and redemptive to others. His justice 
is instrumental to his holiness and love.? Moreover, an important line 
of thought in Reformed thought is the idea that in sinning we do not 
so much wrong God, but primarily ourselves and others.” God as the 


°° Another problem remains that according to this view the lost keep on sinning for 
ever and ever, evil never being banished from God’s creation and his wrath continu- 
ally being excited. 

*! Libertarians have defended the eternity of hell by imagining it not as a pun- 
ishment, but as a self chosen separation from God, which he ultimately respects. In 
that case, however, not every knee bows down for Jesus as Lord (Phil. 2), but every 
creature is its own lord. Moreover, God cannot give up his rights upon his creation, 
so he still would have to punish and fails in his purpose with his creation. Likewise, 
the interpretation of hell as annihilationism (e.g. Jonathan L. Kvanvig, The Problem 
of Hell (New York, 1993)) which is God's reaction upon insistent unbelief grants God 
only a partial victory over evil: his good creation is not fully restored, but its evil ele- 
ments are amputated. 

? The classic counterargument that sin against an infinite Lord is worthy of infinite 
punishment fails, because a correct punishment is also proportional to the finite inten- 
tions and understanding of the wrongdoer. Accordingly, a child who does something 
wrong is held less culpable than an adult, since the child has less responsibility. The 
infinity argument supposes that we are standing somehow in an equal relation to God, 
being infinitely responsible for all our deeds. 

?5 See for example: Hugh Binning, Patrick Gillespie, The common principles of 
Christian religion clearly proved, and singularly improven: or, A practicall catechism 
wherein some of the most concerning foundations of our faith are solidly laid down, and 
that doctrine, which is according to godliness, sweetly, yet pungently pressed home, and 
most satisfyingly handled (Glasgow, 1659), ch. 1. 
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guarantee of justice should punish us for that, but here a finite retribu- 
tion seems more appropriate.” 

Both Perfect Will theology and a theology of the Kingdom that prop- 
erly acknowledges the election principle prompt Reformed eschatology 
in a universalist direction.” Voetius seems to have felt the attraction of 
Origen’s universalism, but immediately rejects it on biblical grounds. 
Defending the Reformed concept of reprobation against the Remon- 
strant Tilenus, Voetius speaks about the “deep trap and labyrinth of 
the learned Origen, who is said to contrive without Scripture upon the 
mercy of God, pretending the salvation of the devils and the lost and 
the everlasting gospel.”*° Instead, Voetius appeals to God's freedom 
and dominion to distribute his gifts and grace unequally, but contin- 
ues with a prayer that reveals his own strains in this respect: 


Lord, help us to overcome this bothering regarding your judgements, 
this splinter in our flesh, and to reassure ourselves in your wisdom and 
righteousness. And when our sick eyes would begin to weep and cry 
about this, turn them away from all strange spectacles and bring them 
to the consideration of the hope to which you have called us, and of the 
richness of your glory...teach us with a holy diversion to devote all our 
thoughts to it, to lose all our tenderness in it...and to find the sea, the 
infinity of your wisdom, goodness and justice in it." 


Voetius feels compassion and sorrow for the reprobates, but wrestles to 
bow down before divine sovereignty.” He also tries to compensate the 
shadow of reprobation by considering the light of grace and election. 
Both the Reformed and the Remonstrant assumed everlasting punish- 
ment as an evident teaching of Scripture, but careful exegesis might 
question this.” Moreover, most early Christians were universalists, 


^ Again, a just punishment should also aim at correction and restoration, which is 
impossible in an infinite punishment. 

°° The main texts adduced by Twisse, Voetius, and Leydecker to substantiate their 
position, Rom. 11,36 and Eph. 1,11, are clearly universalist. 

% See Gisbertus Voetius, Proeve vande cracht der godtsalicheyt, met goet ende chris- 
telick bescheyt op seker laster-schrift, hier neffens gaende bij den Remonstranten hier 
te lande int Nederd. gestroyt onder desen titul: ‘de leere der synoden van Dordrecht 
ende Alez, ghestelt op de proeve van de practijcke.’...door Daniel Tilenus (Amsterdam, 
1628), p. 49. Origen seems to have denied the restitution of the devils. 

” Voetius, Proeve, pp. 49, 50. 

?* Moreover, the Remonstrant reinterpretation of predestination and reprobation is 
decidedly dismissed as making divine mercy powerless. 

? For a defense of universalism, see Gregory MacDonald, The Evangelical Uni- 
versalist (Eugene, 2006), Thomas Talbott, The Inescapable Love of God (Boca Raton, 
1999) including further references. Jan Bonda, The One Purpose of God: an Answer to 
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the doctrine of everlasting punishment only in the fifth century becom- 
ing common.'” 

Thomas Talbott distinguishes three dominant pictures of God within 
Western Christianity, the Augustinian, Arminian, and universalist pic- 
ture.” He claims that the biblical witness and theological argument 
support an inconsistent set of three propositions: 


the Doctrine of Eternal Punishment, trans. Reinder Bruinsma (Grand Rapids, 1998), 
http://www.kingdombiblestudies.org/tablecontents.htm (accessed April 18, 2008). I 
believe that the traditional doctrine of hell represents a misreading of the involved 
Greek terms and a misunderstanding of the graphic metaphors of the New Testament. 
To mention two examples: 1) In Mt. 25,43, Jesus warns for KdAaow aioviov, which 
is mostly rendered "eternal punishment." Still, the Greek aion literally means age, that 
is a definite period of time, whereas kolasin is used for pruning, correcting. More- 
over, Jesus' terminology deviates from common Jewish language, the Pharisees and 
Essenes calling it (according to Josephus) “eternal imprisonment” (eipyuóg àtóiog) 
and “endless torment” (viioptov GdidAeimtov), and regarding the penalty of sin as 
unending. So, Jesus uses different words to introduce another concept of hell. See 
Josephus, Wars of the Jews 2.7.10-14. 2) Rev. 14,19-21 mentions the lake of burning 
sulfur, in which sinners will be tormented day and night for ever and ever. This image, 
however, must be understood in cultic terms of sacrifice, since it was formerly burned 
in incenses to purify and consecrate sacrifices. The verb from which theion (sulfur) is 
derived means “to hallow, to make divine,” or “to dedicate to a god." So, this symbol 
points to a complete divine purification and consecration of everything unholy. The 
temporal character is also evident from the Old Testament passages to which the 
image alludes. Jeremiah warned Jerusalem that God would “kindle a fire in the gates 
thereof, and it shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem, and it shall not be quenched” 
(Jer. 17,27). A few years later Jerusalem was destroyed by fire (Jer. 52,13). Yet, this fire 
did not burn for ever, but it accomplished its purpose, consuming iniquity. Often the 
context of Jesus' teaching on hell is forgotten: the coming of the kingdom, including 
his judgement. So, in virtually all passages on hell, Jesus mentions the heathens that 
will enter the Kingdom, the last being the first. Hereby, he primarily tries to teach a 
new vision of the kingdom of God, virtually reverting the idea of blessing and curse 
predominant among the Jews: they were rightfully expecting and this kingdom, which 
would destroy their enemies. 

109 Steven R. Harmon, Every Knee Should Bow: Biblical Rationales for Universal Sal- 
vation in Early Christian Thought (Dallas, 2003), George T. Knight, 'Universalists,' in: 
The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge ed. Phillip Schaff, 12 vols. 
(1908; repr. Grand Rapids, 1953), 12: 95-7, there 96: "In the first five or six centuries 
of Christianity there were six theological schools, of which four (Alexandria, Antioch, 
Caesarea, and Edessa, or Nisibis) were Universalist, one (Ephesus) accepted condi- 
tional immortality; one (Carthage or Rome) taught endless punishment of the wicked. 
Other theological schools are mentioned as founded by Universalists, but their actual 
doctrine on this subject is not known." 

11! Thomas Talbott, “Three Pictures of God in Western Theology,’ Faith and phi- 
losophy 12 (1995), 79-94. A powerful defense of the classic doctrine of hell is found in 
Jerry L. Walls, Hell: the Logic of Damnation [Library of Religious Philosophy 9] (Notre 
Dame, 1992). An annihilationist biblical theology is delivered by: David J. Powys, 
Graham Stanton, ‘Hell’: a Hard Look at a Hard Question: the Fate of the Unrighteous 
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1) God wills to save all 

2) God has power to save all 

3) Some sinners will not be saved, but either punished eternally or 
annihilated'? 


This set is harmonized by these different traditions by reinterpreting 
one proposition. The Augustinians explain the universalist purpose of 
God as being God's revealed will, whereas he really wills to save the 
elect only. The Arminians take the second proposition to mean that 
only all who accept Christ can be saved by God, whereas the uni- 
versalist reinterprets the "hell" texts as meaning limited correction. 
Now, Talbott's point is that all traditions have difficult texts, and all 
operate hermeneutically to solve the trilemma by reinterpretation. 
Moreover, the problem of hell is mitigated within Catholic theology 
by the assumption of purgatory, within evangelical circles by belief in 
an eschatological second chance or annihilationism and in much lib- 
eral theology by a symbolical interpretation of afterlife. Yet, Reformed 
theology justly dismissed these solutions. Instead, its insistence upon 
election should be worked out along the lines given above. In that way, 
Voetius' worry about divine sovereignty and the Remonstrant's worry 
about divine love can be reconciled in a universalist view on election 
and damnation.'” 

To my mind, both the systematic unity of Perfect Will Theology 
and a careful study of the biblical witness leads to such a universalist 
theology, articulating faith, hope, and love in a maximal way. 


11.7 CONCLUSION 


The problem of evil has to be measured in terms of goodness. Contin- 
gent goodness implies the possibility of evil, and a contingent ontol- 
ogy shows the compatibility of a good and omnipotent God and the 
presence of evil. The Reformed position only requires that God must 
have a good end in permitting evil. The concepts of first and secondary 


in New Testament Thought [Paternoster Biblical and Theological Monographs] (Car- 
lisle, 1998). 

102 Shortened from: Talbott, “Three Pictures’ (see above, n. 101), p. 79. 

103 Both the Reformed sensitivities that it is God who saves by mere grace and has 
power to save whoever he wills and the Remonstrant insistence that God loves all and 
takes unbelief serious can be honored in a universalist perspective. 
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causality, permission and evil as privation are utilized to explain divine 
providence over evil without either making God the author of sin 
or granting him mere permission. This position is both theocentric, 
making God the norm for all good and evil, and eschatological, since 
the final end of permission is only achieved at the end of time. In 
both respects, Reformed thought differs markedly from recent secular 
thought, which primarily wrestles with evil in terms of this life and its 
inherent goodness. This might also explain why natural evil is not a 
real issue for Reformed thought, moral evil being extensively discussed, 
whereas modern thought mainly wrestles with pain and suffering. 

The Free Will Defense denies a contradiction between the coexis- 
tence of a good and omnipotent God and evil, because God could not 
create a world containing moral good without creating one containing 
moral evil. Moral good requires human freedom, which simultane- 
ously renders the possibility of moral evil. Plantinga denies the pos- 
sibility that God could choose a world in which human beings freely 
choose to do only good on the basis of what he calls Leibniz’ lapse 
(God can chose any possible world he likes) and the notion of tran- 
sworld depravity. Both notions are shown to be problematic. 


Vos shows that the logical argument supposes a determinist world- 
view and that the problem of evil is primarily our problem to act 
well. In addition, the Perfect Will Defense works out the greater good 
defense of Leydecker and its concept of permission. Again, it is both 
theocentric and eschatological. God permits evil in order to overcome 
it by good and in this way to demonstrate the glory of his goodness, 
wisdom, and power. Human sin is reconciled by the work of Christ 
and sinners are sanctified by the work of the Spirit. The final manifes- 
tation of divine goodness is not in this present life, but at the end of 
time. This reasoning of natural theology can be specified by revealed 
theology in the biblical notion of the Kingdom of God. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


EPILOGUE 


12.1 INTRODUCTION 


Perfect Will Theology, I believe, has to be the fundamental starting- 
point for Christian Theology. In the seventeenth century, it indeed 
was, even if it was contested, but nowadays both inside and outside 
Christian theology an enormous diversity has grown. Besides the 
divergence within classic theism, whether Jewish, Christian, or Islamic, 
many modern theologians by now altogether reject theism or greatly 
modify it, and atheism rejects even their insights as too massive.’ It 
is beyond the scope of this study to show how Perfect Will Theology 
can overcome these challenges, but a few, first steps may be taken. In 
this Epilogue, we will first bring together several lines from the previ- 
ous chapters in order to argue for the consistency of the Reformed 
model of divine agency and its systematic importance. In addition, 
its historical background will be evaluated. Next, some hints concern- 
ing the relevancy of this approach will be made. Its relevance appears 
in relation to some common tendencies within modern theology and 
with respect to the much debated issue of divine action within science 
and religion studies. 


12.2 THE SYSTEMATIC CENTER AND HISTORICAL SOURCES OF 
REFORMED THOUGHT 


As we have argued in the Introduction, the model of divine agency 
displays both a particular understanding of the relation of divine being 
and agency and of God and reality, making it the systematic center of 
the doctrine of God. 


! Jews, Christians, and Muslims share theism, but to my mind, Christianity has 
opted more explicitly for Perfect Being theology and in any case elaborated it more 
decidedly as Perfect Will theology, whereas Jewish and Muslim thinkers stayed close 
to a necessitarian insistence upon divine nature. 
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In the Reformed view, God’s essence and agency are united by his 
will, enabling one to combine necessary and immutable existence with 
contingent and changing action. These modalities are not attributed 
arbitrarily, but result from an analysis of perfection. Divine being and 
agency are both explained in terms of perfection. Yet, the perfection 
of being differs from perfect agency. In modal terms, perfect being is 
imperishable or necessary. It is eternal, omnipresent, and almighty. 
Perfect agency, however, primarily is free and good. It is love: work- 
ing good without being forced to it. It is contingent, being able to be 
otherwise. Essential attributes like goodness, justice, or infinity, and 
eternity do apply to God’s will as well, but within these measures his 
decision remains free. So, it is typically his agency, divine in every 
respect, but it is fully free regarding its objects. 

In this way, essential possibility and contingent actuality can also 
be envisaged. Divine power is the link between God's essence and all 
possibility outside him. His almightiness provides the basic ground of 
reality, and secures that nothing is outside divine command and guid- 
ance. Likewise, the infinity of divine power secures that reality is open 
and can be different than it is. The fact that these things are possible 
for God also ensures his freedom. Divine will freely relates to all that 
is possible and decides what to create or not. 

Hereby, the relation between God and reality is basically outlined. 
It is primarily the relation between Creator and creature, and subse- 
quently also becomes the relation between. Savior and creature. So, we 
live in abiding dependence on God in being and acting. This essential 
creaturely dependence expresses divine providence, but also agrees 
with essential human freedom. So, God is almighty, all-knowing, and 
fully sovereign. As Leydecker claimed with Lactantius, God and provi- 
dence are intimately related? When God is almighty and really free, 
his providence touches everything. So, it is not necessary or essential 
that God creates, but once he creates, he maintains guidance and fore- 
knowledge over everything that happens. God is involved in reality 
by will, foreknowledge, and power, but still it is his creation, separate 
from himself and also—in case of human beings—acting itself. 

The relation of God and reality is especially challenged by human 
freedom and the problem of evil. The Reformed utilized detailed 
modal distinctions to relate divine and human freedom, by which 


? See 2.3, n. 23. 
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it becomes clear that divine providence and human freedom agree, 
although the mode of operation is hidden. In a web of essential truths, 
the providential relation is analyzed, in which God does not undo 
human possibilities, but cooperates with his creatures to actualize one 
of these possibilities. A person’s proper human causality and freedom 
is respected, but as creaturely freedom guided by its Creator. These 
aspects also inform the thinking on evil. God does only what is good, 
but he can permit evil that is done by humans for good reasons. So, 
reality is no direct reflection of his will, but even evil does not happen 
outside his reach. 

A different model of divine agency is simply impossible. The voli- 
tional model is the only way to unite divine essence and will without 
slipping into either emanationism or a kind of divine “Big Bang,” in 
which God suddenly pops up. The Spinozist model makes everything 
divine and undoes the distinction between good and evil, denying all 
contingency, whereas the Cartesian model in fact makes divine exis- 
tence contingent and cannot explain his presence. Moreover, only 
the volitional model can establish a sound relation between God and 
reality, avoiding both theological determinism and a deist absence of 
divine involvement in reality. As we have seen in chapter eight, the 
conditional models of Suarez and Episcopius either end in necessi- 
tarianism or have to give up all foreknowledge and providence. Only 
the Reformed model preserves the balance of divine foreknowledge or 
providence and human freedom, necessity, and contingency. 

Possible worlds semantics further shows the consistency of Perfect 
Will Theology. A common objection against perfect being theology 
is the intuitive understanding of perfection. It is often unclear why 
something counts as a great-making property. With the help of pos- 
sible worlds, however, more detailed criteria for perfection can be 
envisaged. Basically, existence is better than non-existence. In terms 
of the world-system, presence in all worlds is more perfect than exist- 
ing in just some worlds. Additionally, contingent existence requires 
an explanation in terms of external factors, which necessary existence 
does not. The same argument can also be made with respect to time: 
eternal existence is better than temporal being, so God must be eter- 
nal. Likewise, power over all worlds is better than exercising it only 
over some worlds. In this way, the modal perfection of necessity can 
be demonstrated for divine being. Instead, the modal perfection for 
divine agency is contingency. Here, perfection is not maximalized by 
the ability to choose and realize the entire world-system, but to choose 
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a complete world from the entire world-system. So, the freedom to 
choose a complete world is greater than freedom regarding a subsec- 
tion of this world. Likewise, one is freer who is able to choose from 
the entire world-system than from just a galaxy within it. Now, an infi- 
nite array of possible worlds is given within the world-system, which 
mutually exclude each other. So, divine decision can choose any, but 
only one, and therefore is essentially contingent. This is no defect, but 
belongs to its perfection of having power to realize any possible world. 
If God could only choose the world he actually chooses, the world- 
system collapses into a one-world model and consequently also divine 
power shrinks. In that case, the perfection of divine agency is severely 
diminished. Modally and theologically, however, this is impossible. 

The historiography of Reformed scholasticism has often detected 
predestinarian and rationalist tendencies within this kind of theology. 
The duality of an eternal divine decision and a temporal execution 
in the works of creation, providence and redemption is often inter- 
preted as making history superfluous. God merely enrolls the rug of 
time that he has already completely woven in his eternal decision, and 
our times and places do not really add anything new, nor can they 
have real meaning in themselves. There is, however, a great difference 
between possibility and actuality. The decision intends the actuality of 
possibilities, but only the works of God in concurrence with us make 
them actual. My life would have been completely different if I had had 
five children instead of three, even though it is possible that our fam- 
ily would be bigger. Likewise, when I join a journey to an unknown 
country, I usually do not perceive it to be restrictive that my guide has 
made plans regarding our visits, arranged hotels, and got informed 
about the area. His preparations serve my travels, and in the same way 
divine providence helps me in life. The journey is often not easy, but 
the best explanation for human life still is divine creation. 

Moreover, the duality of an eternal divine decision and a temporal 
execution should not be interpreted statically, since the essential fea- 
tures of human agency are not and cannot be undone by God’s deci- 
sion and its realization, but rather are created and sustained by him. 
He has decided things concerning us, but he also reacts to the ways 
we act in the further course of his decision. In that way, the final goal 
of God is realized that is good for everyone. So, God has decided to 
create human beings as real persons with their own minds and wills, 
and to cooperate with their freedom in his own goals with them. In 
this way, the decision is itself already a dynamic enterprise from cre- 
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ation until the New Jerusalem, including a dramatic plan from the 
beginning to the end, or perhaps better from the supreme end to the 
original beginning.’ The execution of this dynamic plan is not a mere 
unrolling, but an active creation, calling a vast universe into being, and 
a continuous interaction with creation, sustaining it, revealing himself 
and finally redeeming and fulfilling it, in order to bring it to his glori- 
ous purpose. 

The duality of eternal decision and temporal action is given with a 
God that creates. The only way to change this pattern is either to make 
the decision (and foreknowledge) of God temporal and mutable, in 
fact identifying it with his action in time, or to consider his tempo- 
ral action as a necessary emanation. The Reformed are often unjustly 
accused of the latter, as if the decision were necessary and excluded 
unrealized possibilities. Socinians and open theists have tried to evade 
this determinism by temporalizing the divine decision and denying 
foreknowledge. Yet, the middle course between necessitarianism and 
temporalism is the Reformed way. It maintains the eternal decision, 
but is able to evade determinism by stressing its contingency. The 
Reformed insistence upon divine will should not be misinterpreted 
as predestinarian thinking, but rightly stresses the dynamic power of 
divine will, which does not exclude human freedom, but rather gives 
rise to and enhances human freedom. 

Likewise, the insistence on the eternal decision does not posit a “doc- 
trine of an unrelated deity” as Richard Muller has rightly remarked.* 
The classic Reformed understanding of eternity does not amount to 
timelessness, as if an everlasting, changeless, and atemporal being 
does not relate directly to the temporal order. Rather, Muller notes, 
God has an immediate and intimate relationship to temporal beings, 
encompassing time instead of being timeless. In the same vein, divine 
impassibility does not deny that God has love, mercy, anger, hate, or 
pleasure in relation to the world, but maintains that he has them as 
affections, which are in his control, and not as passions that befall him. 
So, the Reformed doctrine of God does not present a static picture of 
a distant Lord, but tries to explain what it means that he is the One 
who is, and who was, and who is to come. 


3 The Reformed often stress that what is last in execution is the fist in the decision. 
See Leydecker, Mystery, p. 115. 
* Muller, Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics (see above, ch. 1, n. 24), 3: 33. 
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Rationalism is the second objection against Reformed scholasti- 
cism. Its alleged speculative character appears predominantly in the 
construction of an elaborate doctrine of God without any substantial 
Christological or Trinitarian influence? This charge denies both the 
exegetical foundations and the catholicity of the Reformed doctrine of 
God, standing in substantial continuity with patristic, medieval, and 
Reformation theology. It also misunderstands the methodology of this 
systematic way of thinking: it is faith seeking understanding. So, the 
theologian who believes tries to clarify what he believes in intelligible 
terms. In this way, he may argue in terms of perfect being theology, 
starting with the existence of God and step by step approaching the 
Trinity and the history of salvation. That does not mean, however, 
that this revelation of God is not the great supposition of his entire 
enterprise. Moreover, its systematic character entails that the essence 
and attributes attributed to God portray the same God as the doctrine 
of the Trinity tries to do. The systematic sequence of doctrines is easier 
by progressing from the one essence to the three persons, but the latter 
is not less important. 

The scholastic doctrine of God has clear exegetical roots. The primary 
confession of the Old Testament concerned the oneness of God in the 
midst of polytheism, and his sovereign manifestation as the Creator 
of all and the Lord of history. The Reformed doctrine of the essence 
and attributes of God systematically tries to spell out the meaning of 
these elements, and pays much attention to the names of God in this 
respect. The qualification “Greek” for the doctrine of the divine essence 
and attributes overlooks the radical Christian innovations, especially 
in the redefinition of divine will, knowledge, and power. The contin- 
gency model of divine agency is simply absent in ancient philosophy, 
and the involved principle of plenitude blocked any movement in that 
direction. Not only attributes of divine will as love and mercy, but also 
more “metaphysical” attributes like omniscience are primarily devel- 
oped on the basis of biblical sources instead of Greek thought.° The 


* Muller shows that the systematic point coincides with the historical claim that 
Reformers like Calvin rejected the traditional scheme of ‘that, what, who God is,’ and 
shows in the work of Calvin that this is not true, and that the question who God is, 
is both answered by consideration of the what (quid) and the of what sort (qualis), 
Ibid., 154-9. 

* For the latter point (arguing that a Greek sounding attribute like omniscience is 
not Greek at all), see M. Sarot, 'Alwetendheid en de dialoog tussen theologie en natu- 
urwetenschap,' Tijdschrift voor philosophie 56 (1994), 237-71. Nico den Bok has also 
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scholastics do not merely have exegetical grounding, but also continue 
a long development of patristic, medieval, and Reformation thought 
here.’ Rejecting this catholic doctrine of God means a vast alteration 
of Christian faith! 

The Christian character of the doctrine of God is not merely deter- 
mined by its Trinitarian or Christological elements, but by its entire 
construction. The Christianized doctrine of the divine essence and 
attributes harmoniously suits the doctrine of the Trinity, since the 
model of divine agency was also foundational for the medieval doc- 
trine of the Trinity. This connection of the Trinitarian processions 
with divine intellect and will was only occasionally accepted by the 
Reformed scholastics. Still, the fact that the doctrine of the Trinity 
was mostly discussed at the end of the doctrine of God does not add a 
supernaturally revealed ingredient to a naturally constructed concept 
of deity, but discusses the mystery of the threeness of the one God on 
the basis of his already mentioned oneness. 

In the case of Christology, the Reformed would argue that the Sav- 
ior is no other than the Creator. Since God is known first as Cre- 
ator, and we also are brought to repentance by recognizing our debts 
against him, our knowledge of the Savior supposes already some doc- 
trine of God. Moreover, it is God who acts in Christ and reveals him- 
self, and in this way, Christology is developed in a theory of divine 
action. Modern theology inclines to develop all doctrine in a theory of 
human knowledge, and therefore often starts with God’s revelation in 
Jesus Christ. Epistemology, however, supposes reality, in this case the 
reality of divine being and action, so it is better to start there. Christ 
is unique as Redeemer, in which God reveals his love for lost human- 
ity, but even as Redeemer he is part of the Trinitarian manifestations 
from creation till consummation, and a proper articulation of all these 
aspects requires also a doctrine of divine essence and attributes. 

The model of divine agency is the systematic center of Reformed 
thought. It unites divine being and agency and in this way consti- 
tutes the background for all divine action in creation and redemption. 


pointed to the many biblical references to alleged Greek concepts like immutability 
and eternity, N. W. den Bok, “Het wezenlijke uit een wetenschap,' Kerk en theologie 
46 (1995), 39-59, there 43. 

7 See Muller, Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics (see above, ch. 1, n. 24), 3: 16, 
30. 

$ See 5.2, n. 29, Bac, ‘Liebe Gottes’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 91). 
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Remarkably, this model also distinguishes Reformed thought from its 
most important opponents, the Jesuits, the Remonstrants, Descartes, 
and Spinoza. Still, their own model betrays that their primary point 
of reference is the Reformed model, or more specifically, the Scotist 
model. Our historical survey has delivered several indications for a 
Scotist origin of the Reformed model of divine agency. 

First, Twisse, Voetius, and Leydecker share the same conceptual 
model, which is best explained in one way: the essential and free power 
and knowledge of God revolving around God’s decision is typically 
Scotist. Second, Suarez mainly combats the Scotist model, and views it 
as the most influential model of his time. His own position combines 
Nominalist and Thomist tendencies, stressing both the truth-value 
of future contingents and divine eternity. Third, Twisse and Voetius 
explicitly link the Reformed model of divine agency to Scotus, and 
especially Twisse extensively praises Scotus and recognizes his impor- 
tance for his own theology. Moreover, Twisse refutes the Nominalist 
and Thomist aspects of Suárez model and also dismisses the Thomist 
concept of real presence with the Dominicans. Voetius’ defense of the 
place of divine decision within Reformed theology shows the same 
patterns as Scotus’ thought: founding foreknowledge on the decision 
in combination with extensive modal elaborations to show its consis- 
tency. In Leydecker’s opposition against Descartes and Spinoza the 
explicit reference to the Scotist background of the model of divine 
agency is less clear, but still the model itself is crucial. The Nomi- 
nalist position of Descartes is dismissed, and a Thomist articulation 
of foreknowledge is absent. So, the only possible tradition-historical 
background for Reformed thought in this central issue is the Scotist 
tradition. This catholic tradition is still relevant. 


12.3 CURRENT RELEVANCE 


Nowadays, scholastic theology is not very popular. Often, it is neglected 
as needlessly complex and outdated. A more relational theology is 
requested without metaphysical burdens. In this final paragraph, the 
historical and systematic backgrounds of these trends including a com- 
plete evaluation cannot be given.’ Still, a few indications regarding the 
contemporary relevance of classic Reformed thought cannot lack. 


? For a survey of modern theology, see David F. Ford, Rachel Muers, The Modern 
Theologians: an Introduction to Christian Theology since 1918, 3rd rev. ed. [The Great 
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In the last centuries, two cultural and historical developments have 
made theology in general problematic: the Enlightenment and the phil- 
osophical reception of the Scientific Revolution. The first challenges 
the concept of God and any knowledge of divine being and agency 
in general, whereas the second especially questions the possibility of 
divine agency in a world governed by natural laws. Many theologians 
were convinced that classic theology is unable to cope with these chal- 
lenges, and have sought for alternative ways. This will be illustrated 
first in terms of the development of modern systematic theology itself, 
and subsequently in the relation of theology and natural science. 


12.3.1 Perfect Will Theology and Modern Theology 


Modernity has produced massive resistance against theism, mainly 
due to the epistemological turn and the discovery of history and his- 
toricity.? Both points resulted in a deliberate distaste of metaphysics 
and consequently theism. The epistemological turn shifted the priority 
of being and consequently metaphysics to the structural precedence of 
human knowledge and epistemology. Now, human knowledge of God 
became increasingly problematic due to empirist and idealist cogni- 
tive foundations. Basing human understanding on sensory impulses or 
innate ideas excluded the transcendent. Accordingly, faith was more 
and more isolated from thought, God from reality, and supernaturalism 
arose in various ways. Immanuel Kant founded religion on practical 
reason or morality, Friedrich Schleiermacher turned to the feeling of 
absolute dependence, whereas Karl Barth resolutely appealed to God's 
revelation as the basis of faith." Kant's transcendental idealism posed 


Theologians] (Malden, 2005), Gareth Jones, The Blackwell Companion to Modern The- 
ology [Blackwell Companions to Religion 8] (Malden, 2004). Grenz and Olson portray 
the development of nineteenth- and twentieth-century theology as a conflict between 
immanence and transcendence. Although this is indeed an important category, the 
underlying theological model (the relationship between divine being and agency, rev- 
elation-reality/history, faith-understanding) cannot be captured completely with these 
terms. Another danger is simplification, since most theologians cannot be described in 
one of these aspects. See Stanley J. Grenz, Roger E. Olson, 20th-Century Theology: God 
and the World in a Transitional Age, 8th ed. (Downers Grove, 2002). 

10 On the epistemological turn, see Robert Paul Wolff, About Philosophy, 9th ed. 
(Englewood Cliffs, 2005), pp. 45-8. In line with the general view, Wolff depicts Des- 
cartes as the founder of this turn, but compare my comments in 5.1, n. 1. On the 
historical revolution, see Mackay, Geschiedenis bij de bron (see above, ch. 1, n. 22). 

1 On Kant and modern theology: Peter Byrne, Kant on God [Ashgate Studies in 
the History of Philosophical Theology] (Aldershot, 2007); on Schleiermacher, Fried- 
rich Schleiermacher: Pioneer of Modern Theology [The Making of Modern Theology 
1], ed. Keith W. Clements, 2nd ed. (Minneapolis, 1991); on Barth: Ford, The Modern 
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a problem for theology, but also was an attempt to make room for it in 
a fideist way. Still, its development to a rather one-sidedly immanent 
and moralist liberal theology provoked Barth to give a radically tran- 
scendent response. His dialectic theology started with the revelation of 
God in Christ, which completely differs from all human knowledge of 
God.” In that sense, Barth can affirm the epistemological intricacies, 
but God redemptively overcomes them by revealing himself. 

Wolfhart Pannenberg specified the Barthian insistence upon revela- 
tion by linking it with history and its eschatological consummation.” 
Much modern theology has substituted the category of being within 
classic theology with the category of history and time. So, just as God 
is interpreted in causal and ontological terms in classic theology, he 
is now interpreted in dynamic and temporal terms. Biblical theology 
seems to support this trend. One of the results is the tendency towards 
a Christology from below, inferring the identity of Jesus Christ from 
his life, death, and resurrection. 

Still, it is often unclear how God and “history” relate: do God and 
time coincide in the sense that God “becomes” in the course of history, 
does God’s historical agency change himself, etc. or is it still possible 
to distinguish God as a self-existent agent from his mutable agency? In 
addition, there is the issue of salvation-history and world-history and 
the end of history in relation to God. The classic distinction of being 
and agency, which collapsed in the philosophies of Descartes and Spi- 
noza, parallels the relation of God and his revelatory agency either 
nominalistically: divine nature is reduced to his historical revelation, 
or deterministically: the historical revelation is swallowed by his (this 
time eschatological) being. The theologies of Jüngel and Moltmann 
illustrate these tendencies." 


Theologians, pp. 21-43, John Webster, Barth [Outstanding Christian Thinkers] 
(Londen, 2000), The Cambridge Companion to Karl Barth [Cambridge Companions 
to Religion] (Cambridge, 2000). 

? The New Testament scholar Rudolf Bultmann greatly influenced systematic the- 
ology by his existentialist interpretation of the New Testament kerygma: the appeal 
to surrender to Christ enables an existential coming to oneself in forgiveness of sins 
and justification. Barth objected that faith is anthropologically grounded here, and 
not theologically. 

5 See E. Frank Tupper, Wolfhart Pannenberg, The Theology of Wolfhart Pannen- 
berg (London, 1974). 

14 The philosophy of Hegel has clear Spinozist aspects (although it is a “historist 
Spinozism"), and works on in the theologies of Jüngel and Moltmann. Still, there are 
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The epistemological and historical awareness of modern theol- 
ogy led to a focus on the concept of revelation, in which both come 
together. The historical dynamic and Christological character of rev- 
elation, however, seems to be far away from the exalted Perfect being 
of tradition and his infinity, immutability, and eternity. The common 
accusation against scholastic thought that it assumed a God behind 
his revelation in time is already discussed in the former paragraph. In 
this context, however, it also must be said that a historical revelation 
supposes an agent “behind” the act. Precisely as agent he acts, and the 
acts in time do not merely reveal God the Trinity or a dynamic agent 
in time, but also a sovereign Lord that surpasses his historical acts. 
Since God acts freely, his being does not coincide with his agency. 
Therefore, it is necessary to assume a divine essence and to spell out its 
attributes, at the same time confessing that this God is the Trinitarian 
Creator and Savior. 

Revelation as theological keynote is an answer to the challenges of 
modernity (since theological meaning is founded both epistemologi- 
cally and historically), but since epistemology itself is in question, the 
issue of how we can know that God speaks is even more intricate. The 
epistemological questions are not solved by introducing the concept of 
revelation, but evaded: faith acknowledges divine revelation, but how 
can this claim be valued? The concept of revelation, it seems, needs 
more inquiry. Moreover, the historical character of revelation devalu- 
ates it even more. Historicity suggest time-boundedness, so even if 
God would have spoken then, that does not immediately apply to 
our situation. Therefore, theology should not start with the epistemic 
category of revelation, but with the “ontological” basis of revelation: 
divine agency in history. In that way, the modern category of history 
can be linked with the classic notions of being and agency. Classic 
theology indeed operated with the concept of divine agency, which 
is broader than revelation. Still, the category of agency can be united 
well with history and relational thinking.’ In fact, covenant theology 
was developed within the Reformed tradition and can be elaborated 
further by now. 


also Nominalist or voluntarist tendencies, which makes it hard to conceptualize their 
exact position. 

5 Scholastic theology had no historical awareness, which for instance appears in 
its use of sources (as if its own theological terminology and concepts directly cor- 
responded with the words of Scripture and the tradition). 
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Modern innovations should not be contrasted with classic theol- 
ogy, as is often done within modern theology, but integrated theo- 
logically on the basis of the long-established tradition.' Perfect Will 
Theology is the best starting point for modern theology, and without 
this basis, it must remain snipped. This study limited itself to two fur- 
ther innovations of Perfect Will Theology: the application of possible 
world semantics (Chapters 8, 9) and a reformulation of its eschatology 
(11.6), but the developments of (post)modernity requires a lot of theo- 
logical rethinking in other theological topics as well (e.g. the doctrine 
of Creation, Scripture, Ecclesiology etc.). Still, it is much better to start 
with tradition and to continue it as best as possible, than to begin with 
(post-) modernity and invent new theologies on that basis, or to start 
anew from the Bible itself. 

A major difference between classic and modern theology is the prob- 
lem of suffering. Within scholastic thought, redemption is primarily 
directed against sin, whereas suffering and death are mainly inter- 
preted as consequences of sin. The cross of Christ reveals divine wrath 
against sin, but also his redemptive grace in the atonement of Christ. 
Instead, modern theology wrestles acutely with suffering and tends to 
regard sin as injustice (against the poor or victims of any kind). Here, 
the cross of Christ reveals that God suffers with his creation. As Bon- 
hoeffer paradigmatically said: only the suffering God can help! Besides 
biblical theological problems, the systematic question remains how the 
suffering of Christ helps us in our struggles. Jesus shows empathy and 
comes near, but does he really redeem? Classic thought emphasizes 
that God comes near and feels sorrow with us by assuming human 
nature, living our human life and suffering human death, but always 
interprets this in sacrificial terms: he takes our place and brings justice 
to God for us. In this way, first and for all the distance between God 
and humanity is bridged and human sin is atoned. The resurrection is 
the first sign that suffering and death are overcome, but the full mani- 
festation of this has to await the new heaven and earth. In that sense, 


1€ De Moor argues for a sudden rise of Yahwism within Israelite history and its 
polytheist context, which could be taken over by systematic theology to substantiate 
divine revelation: historically, Israelite faith is not intelligible in naturalist or merely 
sociological terms. See Johannes C. de Moor, The Rise of Yahwism: the Roots of Israel- 
ite Monotheism [Bibliotheca ephemeridum theologicarum lovaniensium 91], 2nd ed. 
(Louvain, 1997). 
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classic theology is decidedly eschatological, and as much a theology of 
the hope as Moltmann and Pannenberg envisage. 

Within Anglo-Saxon thought, theology has stayed closer to classic 
theism, even within those movements that criticize it. Two influential 
currents, process theology and open theism combine a resolute resis- 
tance of Perfect Will theology with a decided use of the category of his- 
tory." Remarkably, these developments are variants of one of the main 
seventeenth-century positions. Process philosophy is a reinterpreta- 
tion of Spinoza’s model of divine agency and Open Theism resembles 
Socinianism, a more radical version of Episcopius intuitions.'? The 
same intuitions are still at work against the Scotist model, and the 
original Perfect Will theism is still in the background. 


12.3.2 Perfect Will Theology and Natural Science 


Whereas Continental theology has mainly wrestled with the epistemo- 
logical and historical challenges of the Enlightenment, Anglo-Saxon 
theology has concentrated much more on the relation of religion and 
science.? The most haunting problem was how to conceive of divine 
action in a world that can be explained by itself, and whose laws 
seem to exclude agents beyond the natural.” As Nicholas Saunders 


7 Process theology is liberal and uses a more philosophical view of history, whereas 
open theism is evangelical and argues on the basis of the historical character of revela- 
tion. See C. Robert Mesle, John B. Cobb, Process Theology: a Basic Introduction (St. 
Louis, 1993), Gregory A. Boyd, God of the Possible: a Biblical Introduction to the Open 
View of God (Grand Rapids, 2000). 

55 On Spinoza and Process-theology, see John B. Cobb, A Christian Natural Theol- 
ogy Based on the Thought of Alfred North Whitehead, 5th ed. (Philadelphia, 1974), pp. 
83-7. As we saw in 3.2, Episcopius accepted the Socinian figure of conditional will, but 
against them he maintained divine foreknowledge. On Open Theism and Socinianism, 
see Frame, Response (see above, ch. 10, n. 42). 

? For example, the publications of the Center for Theology and Natural Science 
in Berkeley, which has produced five extensive collections on scientific perspectives 
on divine action in collaboration of both theologians and scientists (for a review, see 
Wesley J. Wildman, "Ihe Divine Action Project, 1988-2003,' Theology and Science 2 
(2004), 31-75). 

? [n the classic position, the problem of divine action does not concern the natu- 
ral order, but primarily human agency. God has laid down natural laws in his own 
creation, and they are contingent. One of the classic examples by which this was illus- 
trated is the story of the friends of Daniel in the fiery furnace. The fire burned, but did 
not produce heat. So, apparently the laws regarding fire were suspended. Ordinarily, 
God works along the natural laws, and physical miracles remain miracles, exceptions. 
The main way in which divine action within creation was conceived was by the gov- 
ernment of history. 
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has remarked: “of all the challenges science has raised for theology, 
perhaps the most fundamental is that it has brought into question 
the doctrine of divine action.” It is worth noting here that it is not 
so much science itself, but a philosophical interpretation of science 
called scientism that excludes divine action.” A survey of the history 
of science also shows that many Christians were and still are greatly 
involved in the development of science.” Instead, it was the natural 
philosophy of Descartes and Hume or the determinist interpretation 
of Newtonian physics by Kant that problematized the relation of sci- 
ence and theology. 

The problems are illustrated in Antony Flew’s renowned parable of 
the Gardener, which asserts that God-talk is senseless, because divine 
agency cannot be falsified empirically: 


Once upon a time two explorers came upon a clearing in the jungle. In 
the clearing were growing many flowers and many weeds. One explorer 
says, ‘Some gardener must tend this plot.’ The other disagrees, “There 
is no gardener.’ So they pitch their tents and set a watch. No gardener 
is ever seen. ‘But perhaps he is an invisible gardener.’ So they set up a 
barbed-wire fence. They electrify it. They patrol it with bloodhounds. 
(For they remember how H. G. Wells’s The Invisible Man could be both 
smelt and touched though he could not be seen.) But no shrieks ever 
suggest that some intruder has received a shock. No movements of the 
wire ever betray an invisible climber. The bloodhounds never give cry. 
Yet still the Believer is not convinced. ‘But there is a gardener, invisible, 
intangible, insensible to electric shocks, a gardener who has no scent and 


? Nicholas T. Saunders, ‘Quantum Physics and Understanding God—Does God 
Cheat at Dice? Divine Action and Quantum Possibilities, Zygon: Journal of Religion 
and Science 35 (2000), 517-44, there 518. 

? Taede A. Smedes, Chaos, Complexity, and God: Divine Action and Scientism 
[Studies in Philosophical Theology 26] (Louvain, 2004), Mikael Stenmark, How to 
Relate Science and Religion: a Multidimensional Model (Grand Rapids, 2004). Scientism 
and naturalism are closely related. Often a distinction is made between metaphysical 
naturalism entailing the belief that nature is in fact all that exists and methodological 
naturalism or scientism entailing the belief that science should only utilize empirical 
methods that ascertain solely natural facts. For an eloquent defense of metaphysical 
naturalism as illustration how it depends on methodological naturalism, see Rich- 
ard Carrier, Sense And Goodness Without God: A Defense of Metaphysical Natural- 
ism (Bloomington, 2005), for a critique, Michael C. Rea, World without Design: the 
Ontological Consequences of Naturalism (Oxford, 2002). I will use “naturalism” for 
metaphysical naturalism and "scientism" for methodological naturalism. 

3 R. Hooykaas, Fact, Faith and Fiction in the Development of Science: the Gifford 
Lectures Given in the University of St. Andrews 1976 [Boston Studies in the Philosophy 
of Science 205] (Dordrecht, 1999), Religion and the Rise of Modern Science (Edin- 
burgh, 1972). 
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makes no sound, a gardener who comes secretly to look after the garden 
which he loves.’ At last the Skeptic despairs, ‘But what remains of your 
original assertion? Just how does what you call an invisible, intangible 
eternally elusive gardener differ from an imaginary gardener or even 
from no gardener at all?” 


Flew’s positivism deems divine agency a superfluous hypothesis, at 
least in causal terms.” Causal language provides a solid ontological 
description of divine agency by implying that events are genuinely 
brought about by God, and avoids the danger of merely subjectiv- 
ist interpretations. Moreover, the notion of causality enables one to 
speak of divine agency, while at the same time affirming the validity 
of natural explanations for such events. Yet, the claim that natural 
events are caused by God cannot be demonstrated by obvious features 
of the event. It seems to amount merely to projecting an imagined 
special divine involvement onto ordinary events. Given the principle 
of parsimony (to introduce as few elements as possible for an adequate 
explanation), it seems superfluous to introduce divine agency when 
events are perfectly explicable by natural factors. Therefore, natural- 
ism seems a superior position. Finally, because causality is inseparable 
from instrumentality, it undermines the freedom and autonomy of 
created agents.” Divine causation introduces determinism. 

Many theologians have tried to overcome naturalism and determin- 
ism by substituting the traditional causal language with more inten- 
tional terminology.” Science cannot explain human intentionality, so 


^ Antony Flew, “Theology and Falsification,' in: New Essays in Philosophical The- 
ology [The Library of Philosophy and Theology], eds. Antony Flew and Alasdair 
MacIntyre (London, 1955), pp. 96-9, there 96. 

3 Remarkably, Flew has recently embraced a kind of theism, accepting God as first 
cause of the universe and having teleological purposes with it, see Antony Flew, Roy 
Abraham Varghese, There is a God: How the World’s Most Notorious Atheist Changed 
his Mind, 1st ed. (New York, 2007). 

% Rudolph J. Gerber, “Causality and Atheism: The Difficulty with the Creative God 
in Existential Phenomenology,' Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association 44 (1970), 232-40, there 237. 

? Human agency is often described in causal or intentional terms or a combina- 
tion of both, which is applied by theology to divine action. For a fair discussion of the 
merits and risks of both kinds of language, see Paul Gwynne, Special Divine Action: 
Key Issues in the Contemporary Debate (1965-1995) [Tesi Gregoriana/ Serie Teologia 
12] (Roma, 1996), pp. 57-115. Causal language refers to the fact that an action can 
be viewed in terms of the effect brought about by an agent and describes the event 
in terms of how the agent contributed to its occurrence as part of the set of causes. 
The language of intention implies the aspect of purpose, and considers why the agent 
acted in this way. 
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it should not amaze us if divine agency also transcends our under- 
standing: 


If we can and must accept in human experience the hidden causal effi- 
cacy of human intention in physical action, without knowing its precise 
causal modality, then we can surely affirm by analogy the hidden causal 
efficacy of divine intention on creaturely activity without knowing its 
modality.” 


In the context of human action, it can even be maintained that the 
language of intention provides the real “cause” of the act-event, and to 
some extent, supersedes causal terminology.” Advocates of intentional 
discourse point to its personal character over against abstract causal 
language. So, causal mechanics can explain natural phenomena, but 
not relational communication. 

The language of intention does not define events as brought about 
by God, but as manifesting the divine purpose. As Gwynne indicates, 
this kind of conceptuality involves a shift from the ontological level, 
which is linked up with causality, to the epistemological level.*° Agree- 
ing with non-believers about the absence of causal gaps, the intention- 
alist nevertheless can affirm divine agency by stressing that the signs 
of divine purpose are only visible to the eyes of faith. In other words, 
one and the same event may be explained at a scientific and religious 
level in two distinct language-games. 

Intentional language suffers from one ample ambiguity: it does not 
explain whether God is really doing anything in particular at the onto- 
logical level or not?! When it does not deny the objective reality of 
divine agency, at least it seems to neglect the problem. The hard issue 


? Vernon White, The Fall of a Sparrow: a Concept of Special Divine Action (Exeter, 
1985), p. 108. Southgate has remarked that since science cannot explain human 
intentionality, human agency is a very imprecise basis for analogies to God's action, 
although it remains the best basis we have. Christopher Southgate, God, Human- 
ity and the Cosmos: a Textbook in Science and Religion (Edinburgh, 1999), p. 251. 
Barbour presents the dominant models for divine action in eight different kinds of 
theology and all of them employ examples of human agency, Ian G. Barbour, Reli- 
gion in an Age of Science [Gifford Lectures 1989-1991] (San Francisco, 1990), p. 244. 
Theologically, an appeal can be made to the anthropomorphic language of Scripture 
for God and the image of God in which humanity is created, which offers a basis for 
comparing human and divine action. 

? Gwynne, Special Divine Action (see above, n. 27), pp. 89-90. 

3 In the case of miracles, causal language interprets them as supernatural events, 
whereas intentional terminology depicts them as signs. 

31 The main problem of intentional language is likewise the problem of naturalism: 
it is superfluous to speak of divine agency, since it seems only subjectivist talk. 
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of what God is actually doing cannot be sidestepped without disguis- 
ing God’s actual involvement.” Thus, those who explain providence by 
scientific and theological language should clarify how these two levels 
are connected. 

The example of human agency entails that language of purpose 
becomes empty when the purpose is not carried out in causal terms. 
Therefore, I prefer to combine intentional and causal terminology. The 
obvious relation is that causality effects the prior intentions, actual 
providence realizing the divine decision in classic thought. 

Christopher Southgate has given the following summary of divine 
action theories in the field of science and religion: 


1) general providential action theories without particular gaps in the 
causal order 

2) particular providential action without gaps in the causal order 

3) particular providential action employing particular gaps in the 
causal order.” 


The various recent theories of divine action in relation to science 
reveal the same mechanisms as the classic theories regarding divine 
and human freedom. Some theories insist so strongly on created 
agency that they hardly find room for divine agency; a second group 
tries to integrate them, whereas a third strategy seeks gaps in the cre- 
ated order, in which God can act. Likewise, open theism propounds 
a kind of general providential action because God does not intervene 
with human libertarian freedom.** The second strategy in the mode of 


? Dilley accuses the Biblical theology movement (Wright) and Barthian neo-ortho- 
doxy to have made “no effort to ‘cash in’ on the concept of a “God who acts’,” Frank 
B. Dilley, ‘Does the “God Who Acts’ Really Act?,’ in: God's Activity (see above, ch. 1, 
n. 6), pp. 45-60, there 58. 

33 Southgate, God, Humanity and the Cosmos (see above, n. 28), pp. 253-4. South- 
gate mentions theological naturalism (Bultmann) and uniform action (Wiles) as 
examples of the first, double agency (Farrer), embodiment models (McFague), and 
whole-part causation (Peacocke) for the second and chaos theory (Polkinghorne), 
Quantum theory (Russell), and Process theology (Cobb) as forms of the third cat- 
egory. Southgate refers to: Thomas Tracy, ‘Particular Providence and the God of the 
Gaps,’ in: Chaos and Complexity: Scientific Perspectives on Divine Action [A Series on 
Scientific Perspectives on Divine Action 2], eds. Robert John Russell and Nancey Mur- 
phy (Vatican City State, 1995), 289-324, there 294-322, as the source of his overview, 
but although the basic trichotomy is present, many other elements are original. 

* See Clark H. Pinnock, The Openness of God: a Biblical Challenge to the Tradi- 
tional Understanding of God (Downers Grove, 1994), Boyd, God of the Possible (see 
above, n. 17). 
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double agency represents the classic theory of providence of most Cath- 
olics and Reformed.? The third strategy is followed by Molinists and 
Arminians, who profess libertarian freedom, but nevertheless believe 
that God has room to direct its effects (by his middle knowledge).*° 
Both for the science and the freedom debate, the central problem is 
how to relate divine and created agency. Just as we have argued in the 
freedom issue that the second theory is the best (both Remonstrant, 
Jesuit and Spinozist thought failing), so double agency seems to be the 
most promising concept to relate theology and science."The Angli- 
can theologian Austin Farrer (1904-68) develops the idea of double 
agency as: 


The idea that both God and the human agent act in a single event or that 
God acts in and through the actions of finite agents without destroying 
their individual integrity and relative independence.* 


Double agency implies that both God and creature act: God does not 
overwhelm the finite agent as a merely passive instrument, nor simply 
creates it to act independently of him. Farrer intends to "follow a natu- 
ral line of theistic reflection" by acknowledging “a creative will behind 
the action of every finite agent."? The only means to know God is by 
his action in his creatures, although it is hidden: 


We have to wrestle with the paradox: two agencies of different level tak- 
ing effect in the same finite action, the finite agency which lives in it, the 
infinite agency which founds it.” 


3 See also White, Fall of a Sparrow (see above, n. 28). 

% See Flint, Providence (see above, ch. 8, n. 36). On the concept of middle knowl- 
edge, see 3.1. 

? The general action theories reduce divine agency by a determinist interpretation 
of natural laws, which makes creation autonomous. The embodiment and emergent 
theories of the second group tend to incorporate creation within the divine, and the 
third group seeks indeterminism at a physical level, whereas I will argue below that it 
has to be found at an (onto)logical level. 

38 Brian Hebblethwaite, Edward Henderson, eds., Divine Action: Studies Inspired 
by the Philosophical Theology of Austin Farrer (Edinburgh, 1990), p. 5. This volume 
consists of the papers presented at a conference devoted to Farrer's concept of dou- 
ble agency. Farrer has elaborated this concept in: Austin Marsden Farrer, Faith and 
Speculation: an Essay in Philosophical Theology, Containing the ‘Deems Lectures’ for 
1964 (London, 1967), esp. pp. v, 61-7, 74-85, 159-61. See also Gwynne, Special Divine 
Action (see above, n. 27), pp. 84-6, Brian L. Hebblethwaite, ‘Providence and Divine 
Action,’ Religious studies 14 (1978), 223-36. 

3 Farrer, Faith and Speculation (see above, n. 38), p. 159. 

© Ibid., p. 159. 
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Farrer calls it a paradox, since the “causal joint” between divine and 
creaturely actions, the “how” of double agency is beyond our under- 
standing. On the one hand, divine causation differs from any other 
kind and on the other hand, there are no “pure-secondary causes” 
available, since everything is informed by divine causation. So, we have 
no “control experiment” to consider the added divine causal ingredi- 
ent. The paradox cannot be solved, but still there is good reason to 
affirm it. Farrer mentions four premises that drive him to acknowledge 
double agency. The first premise of double agency is the experience 
of grace. Farrer readily admits that events appear to be completely 
explainable in terms of natural causes, but insists that something 
about them makes us believe that God is causally involved in a special 
way. Starting with Flew’s just mentioned analogy Farrer compares the 
natural world to a wild garden laid out with so skillful and so self- 
effacing informality that the gardener’s hand can never be convinc- 
ingly detected in any single feature.“ If we are nevertheless moved to 
affirm a gardener, he asks, what attaches us to the idea? Farrer insists 
that a Christian neither points to the order and patterns in nature 
(either aesthetical or scientific) nor to the appropriateness of the world 
to our own action (which supposes divine purpose),” but: 


knowing the God of grace, he relates himself to a will already operative 
through the process of nature. His initial concern is to know what God is 
doing, not what sense man can make of the natural world... the personal 
doing which attaches him to his thesis about nature is his dealing with 
the God of nature.” 


The second premise is the will of God as a first, total, and sufficient 
cause.^ The divine action with which we make spiritual contact by 
grace is all one in the natural and in the spiritual world. A believer can 
go from the actual will of God as it graciously affects us to God's direc- 
tion of nature until faith descends to the ultimate mystery, the cre- 
ation of all from nothing, because there is one divine action through 
creation, nature, and grace. The will of God, once admitted, cannot be 


4 Ibid., p. 74. 

2 According to Farrer, Kant made this contextual encouragement the substance of 
religious conviction, Ibid, p. 76. 

5 Ibid., p. 77. 

^ "[he will of God plays a major role in Farrer's theology, as it does in classic theol- 
ogy. In ch. 7 of his book (Ihe Theology of Will, pp. 104-18), however, Farrer works 
out classic notions along Cartesian lines (see ch. 4). 
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limited by anything pre-existent to or independent of his action. Sum- 
marizing the argument of his book, Farrer states: God is acknowledged 
simply as effective will, and must be conceived as unconditioned will: 
an idea as metaphysically as it is religiously acceptable.* 

The third premise is the hiddenness of the “causal joint” between 
divine and creaturely actions, the “how” of double agency being beyond 
our understanding.“ Farrer warns not to be surprised that divine cau- 
sality is mysterious and elusive. God does not act like other causes at 
an empirical level, but at the ontological level which is beyond scien- 
tific investigation. Therefore, seeking gaps in the causal web in order 
to make room for divine agency is doomed to failure, but fortunately 
unnecessary as well. Farrer speaks about the “palliations of paradox,” 
namely that it is both impossible and irrelevant to detect the causal 
joint: 

The formal or logical palliative is the doctrine of analogy, which shews 
us that we are bound to break down over the joint between infinite 
and finite action, unable as we are to do better than talk about infinite 
action as a sort of finite action. The dynamic or pragmatic palliative is 
an account of religious thought setting before us such a practical rela- 
tion to the divine in and through the creaturely, as precludes our having 


anything to do with that same mysterious joint between the finite and 
the infinite action." 


The logical palliative entails that it is impossible to unite divine and 
created agency, since they belong to a different category. Divine agency 
can only be clarified by analogy: we believe that God's way of acting 
is the infinitely higher analogue of our way, but we cannot conceive 
it otherwise than in terms of our own. God's agency must actually be 
such as to work omnipotently on, in or through creaturely agencies 
without either forcing them or competing with them. But as soon as 
we try to conceive it in action, we degrade it to the creaturely level 
and place it in the field of interacting causalities. For Farrer this only 
brings confusion.” 


© Ibid., p. 175. 

‘6 Ibid., p. 65: “The causal joint between infinite and finite action plays and in the 
nature of the case can play no part in our concern with God and his will.” 

7 Ibid., p. 85. 

^ Farrer notes that analogy goes back to the earliest stages of Israelite prophecy. Isa- 
iah 10 compares the Assyrians with a rod in the hand of God's indignation, although 
the Assyrians themselves had no notion of being instrumental to divine purpose, but 
acted by their own political motives. The basic prophetic insight in the mechanism of 
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The pragmatic palliative means that the problem of the causal joint 
(according to Farrer merely a by-product of the analogical imagina- 
tion) vanishes within religious action, as someone who prays performs 
an act that is no more ours than it is that of God in us, without feeling 
the need to detect the causal joint. In this respect, Farrer relates that 
we do not touch God with our fingers as we touch him with our souls: 
when we touch him with our souls, we do not need causal explications, 
and in the physical realm (the fingers) we cannot give them. Farrer 
concludes his book with the remark that his “thesis is no more than 
that the relation of created act to creative Act is inevitably indefinable, 
and that its being so is neither an obstacle to religion, nor a scandal 
to reason,” justifying the hiddenness of the causal joint in respectively 
pragmatic and logical terms.” 

The fourth premise is the location of divine agency in its effects. 
According to Farrer, God’s agency does not strike us in the springing- 
point of causes but in the finished effect.® A Christian begins with the 
assumption that certain events, within himself or without, are divine 
effects: 


The religious mind goes direct from the divine handiwork to the divine 
maker; it is like the amateur’s identification of a work of art. This, he 
says, is surely a Rembrandt; in style, merit and feeling it is his. He knows 
nothing of Rembrandt’s methods...and yet he may be talking good sense 
when he says “this is a Rembrandt.”*! 


the divine control lies in the openness of men's thoughts to pressures of which they 
are unaware. When the Hebrews would be pressed how that divine influence came 
to bear, Farrer answers that they commonly saw divine effects as having creaturely 
agents, but found it needless to enquire how the divine hand wielded its instruments; 
they were content to use the simplest pictures; the modern Christian is in the same 
situation. Reflecting on the way in which the divine control takes effect, he should 
admit that no exact account is possible of an action which, by hypothesis, is outside 
our knowledge: only analogy is available, Ibid., pp. 61-2. 

^ Ibid., p. 170. 

5 Isaiah interpreted the Assyrians as a rod in God's hand by referring the effect 
of Israel's scourging to its divine cause and not by speculating about the mystery of 
Assyrian motives and how they relate to divine government. The same strategy applies 
to us. See also Johannes Maccovius, Distinctiones et regule theologice ac philosophicee 
(Amsterdam, 1653), Centuria/Praecognita ix: "Deus cognoscitur a posteriori per effec- 
tum, non a priori per causam." 

51 At the same time, Farrer notes, he views them as the immediate act of natural 
agents, for otherwise they would not occur in this world. Farrer, Faith and Speculation 
(see above, n. 38), p. 64. 
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The amateur cannot compare the painter’s artistry or mind with his 
picture, in order to judge the work worthy of the maker. He can only 
judge from authentic pictures already studied. Yet, this compara- 
tive study does not make Rembrandt’s artistry a superfluous idea. 
One considers the similarities to evaluate whether the painter of the 
acknowledged canvases might have painted this one also. Likewise, a 
Christian has his accepted works of the divine hand, which give him 
his types of providence in action. In view of these, he appreciates the 
ever-new works of God. 

Double agency is different within human and other agency. Accord- 
ing to Farrer, God acts naturally at the natural level and humanly at 
the human level.? God always acts purposively, but human beings can 
adhere to it by their own action: 


Everything that is done in this world by intelligent creatures is done with 
two meanings: the meaning of the creature in acting, the meaning of the 
Creator in founding or supporting that action. Subjectively considered, 
there are two doings; physically there is but one event. Where the crea- 
ture concerned is non-intelligent there are not two meanings, for only 
the Creator has a meaning or intention. But there are still two doings.? 


This allows attributing a good divine intention to actions performed 
with a wicked human intention. 

Interestingly, Farrer views double agency as a solution both to the 
problem of human freedom and of natural science. The problem of 
freewill and divine predestination in the achievement of salvation van- 
ishes, since the action of a man can be the action of God in him.™ 
Affirming the personal reality of both human and divine action and 
admitting the priority of divine action to the human is enough to merit 
grace as the saving action of the Creator in the creature. Likewise, 
science may liberally be granted a complete naturalist account of all 
events. No scientific arguments or discoveries tell either for or against 
the thesis that natural agencies need divine assistance to do what they 
actually do, since divine action is outside its reach.” 

Brian Hebblethwaite considers Farrer's work on divine action as 
arguably "the most acute and penetrating to have appeared in post- 


5 Ibid., p. 87. 
5 Ibid., p. 159. 
51 Ibid., p. 66. 
5 Ibid., p. 72. 
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war philosophical theology,” and according to Thomas Tracy it “has 
exerted a persistent influence on Anglo-American discussions of this 
topic.” Still, it has raised severe objections. Tracy himself is sympa- 
thetic to the idea of double agency, but concludes: 


We must continue to grapple with the mutually limiting character of 
claims about human freedom and divine agency. If our acts are directly 
enacted by God, then there is an important sense in which they are not 
free, and if they are free in this strong sense, then they cannot be direct 
acts of God. The idea of double agency does not, in the end, provide us 
with a satisfying resolution of the long-standing debate over the theo- 
logical significance of incompatibilist freedom.” 


Double agency cannot dissolve the incompatibility of divine and 
human agency.” Frank Dilley rejects double agency for the same rea- 
son: any explanation will surely compromise one of the components: 
either the mutual activity or the distinctiveness of the two agents. The 
mutuality of freedom hampers the mutuality of action: 


In short, the dilemma is this: if there is genuine unity of action, two 
parties doing exactly the same act at the same time, then there is no 
duality of causes; and if there is duality of causes, then there is no unity 
of action.” 


Either the freedom of one of the parties is denied, or else the work 
must be divided up, one part being done by one party, the other part 
being done by the other, in order to preserve the freedom of both. 
What is required, however, is that the same act be done by two sets 
of causes operating freely. According to Dilley, this is only possible 
by sacrificing the freedom of one of both. We are forced to embrace 
either divine action or human action, accepting a physically interven- 
ing God or reject it. According to Dilley there is no third way between 
conservatism and liberalism. 


5° Hebblethwaite, Henderson, eds. Divine Action (see above, n. 38), p. 3, resp. 
Thomas F. Tracy, ‘Divine Action, Created Causes, and Human Freedom, in The God 
who Acts: Philosophical and Theological Explorations (University Park, 1994), pp. 
77-102, there 79. 

*' Tracy, The God who Acts, p. 97. 

5 Christopher Southgate also sees great difficulty in describing real freedom in 
other agents with whom God as eternal Creator might enter into relation: Southgate, 
God, Humanity and the Cosmos (see above, n. 28), p. 255. 

> Dilley, “Does the ‘God Who Acts’ Really Act? (see above, n. 32), p. 57. 
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Maurice Wiles observes that Farrer seems to start with a strongly 
personal model, but to find himself forced in practice to modify it in 
ways which detract from the personal character of its intended signifi- 
cance.? In particular, his complete agnosticism about how God acts 
makes it problematic to speak of particular agency of God at all: 


In the end, the understanding of divine agency offered is so distantly 
analogical and so unrelated to the causal story that we tell of the happen- 
ing of events, that we appear to be left without even a direction in which 
to look to give intelligibility to the concept of particular divine actions 
of the kind that he affirms” 


This brings us back to Flew’s parable of the Gardener. In sum, the 
objections to double agency are comparable to the general objections 
against causal language for divine agency. On the one hand, there 
is the threat of determinism, on the other hand the superfluity of 
naturalism. 

The difficulties of causal language in general, with which all theories 
of divine agency wrestle, are modal problems. Therefore, I propose 
to qualify the causal joint as a modal joint. Although the concrete 
interaction of created and divine agent is hidden (the “how” or causal 
joint), its consistency and necessity (the “that” or modal joint) can be 
shown by modal analysis. Naturalism and determinism are the major 
issues, and general providence theories incline to make divine action 
superfluous, whereas strong particular theories tend towards determin- 
ism. Likewise, the objections against double agency concern a robust 
understanding of divine causality leading to determinism or extending 
it thus mysteriously to make divine action redundant. 


© Maurice Wiles, ‘Continuing the Discussion,’ Theology: a Monthly Journal of His- 
toric Christianity 85 (1982), 10-3, there 12. 

5! *Farrer's Concept of Double Agency, Theology: a Monthly Journal of Historic 
Christianity 84 (1981), 243-9, there 248. Tom Settle has proposed to speak about 
a "causal membrane" instead of a causal joint, since the latter evokes the image of 
mechanical forces applied externally at some point, whereas the former implies a thin 
but broad area open to transfer of energy which crosses from one party to the other. 
A membrane is both receptive to the outside and protective of the own autonomy, 
and implies that external influence is effective only after having been absorbed. This 
metaphor is perhaps a better analogue for the causal relation between divine and 
human agency, but shrouds its mystery even more, Tom Settle, "The Dressage Ring 
and the Ballroom: Loci of Double Agency,’ in: Facets of Faith and Science: Papers from 
the First International Pascal Center Conference on Science and Belief [Interpreting 
God's Action in the World 4], ed. Jitse M. van der Meer (Lanham Pascal Center for 
Advanced Studies in Faith and Science, 1996), pp. 17-40, there 24. 
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Moreover, naturalism and determinism are two sides of the same 
modal coin. The former involves a created agency that dispels divine 
agency and makes it needless, the latter a divine agency that dispels 
created agency and overpowers it. The common problem is the appar- 
ent incompatibility of divine and created agency. Therefore, the modal 
joint is the hard issue within double agency. When the modal joint 
between divine and created agency falters, the inexplicability of the 
causal joint has to be explained as an inconsistency of the concept of 
double agency itself. Instead, a consistent interpretation of the modal 
joint justifies the assumption of double agency, even though the nature 
of the causal joint itself remains hidden. The “how” of double agency 
may be above understanding, the fact itself appears doubtlessly true. 
Now, the modal joint entails two modal requests: 


1) The possibility of double agency: its consistency. 
2) The necessity of double agency: its indispensability. 


The first request is the modal consistency of a unity of divine and 
created causality. Is double agency possible at all? Incompatibility 
denotes an impossibility to obtain together. Regarding the freedom 
issue, this primarily concerned the alleged determinism due to divine 
agency that excludes human freedom, but in the Science and Reli- 
gion debate it is natural causality excluding divine agency. As Taede 
Smedes has said, scientism reduces the category of what is logically 
possible to the category of what is merely physically possible.” So, the 
natural laws define what is possible, and in this respect, divine inter- 
vention is unintelligible. Instead, Smedes maintains, the philosophical 
position which holds that the set of physical possibilities is a subset 
of the broader set of logical possibilities enables one to accept divine 
action in a non-interventionist way. Intervention suggests competition 
or divine action intruding the natural order. Instead of viewing divine 
action in terms of physical possibility, which places it on the same level 
with physical causes, there is the logical possibility that divine action 
does not harm but cooperates with or adjusts the natural order. 
Smedes justly introduces the category of logical possibility, but this 
is not enough for the modal joint. It must be shown that natural laws, 
although they exclude certain physical possibilities, do not exclude 
logical possibilities regarding divine action in relation to these laws. 


6 Smedes, Chaos (see above, n. 22), pp. 182-4. 
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Obviously, scientific laws do not lead to a direct logical contradiction 
when divine agency is introduced (as a square circle is impossible), 
but they might deliver an indirect contradiction between the invari- 
ability of laws and the freedom of divine action. Do these laws logically 
allow divine agency, which implies that God is able to do otherwise, 
and to perform a miracle?? Here, Christian thought has linked natural 
laws to divine creation. The contingency of divine action, even of his 
ordination of natural laws, provides for indeterminism within reality. 
In traditional terms, the regularity of natural order is a hypothetical 
necessity, but no absolute one. Therefore, God is able to and virtually 
always does concur with them, although he is free to suspend them. 
So, they are synchronically contingent and can be different, although 
they normally remain continually the same. This modal analysis of the 
status of scientific laws provides a modal joint, because it shows how 
the enduring but contingent scientific laws agree with the concept of 
divine agency. Natural laws can be certain while God still has room to 
act. If God has the freedom to change things in ways that differ from 
his laws, he must even more have the room to cooperate with creation 
according to the scientific laws he installed: 


In an indeterministic world of the right sort, it would be possible for 
God to act through the structures of nature, yet leave those structures 
entirely undisturbed. God's action would realize one of the alternative 
possibilities generated within, but left open by, the causal history of the 
world. This would alter the direction of the world's development so that 
events evolve differently from how they would have had God not so 
acted; but it would do so without displacing natural causes.“ 


Second, the possibility of double agency is not enough. Given that 
it is possible, it may still be rejected as redundant. The modal joint 
must be flexible enough to allow for created agency, but tight enough 
to require divine assistance. So, is it reasonable, or even necessary to 


In this context, the whole issue of miracles cannot be discussed, but is only intro- 
duced as a case illustrating the contingency of scientific laws. 

& Thomas F. Tracy, "Iheologies of Divine Action, in: The Oxford Handbook of 
Religion and Science, eds. Philip Clayton and Zachary Simpson (Oxford, 2006), pp. 
596-611, there 601. Tracy is an exponent of the third strategy of particular providen- 
tial action employing particular gaps in the causal order (quantum indeterminacy), 
so he looks for physical possibilities for God to act. I agree with Smedes that logical 
possibilities are enough, since the "gap" at which God can act within reality is the 
ontological space of synchronic contingency. See also Smedes, Chaos (see above, n. 
22), p. 180. 
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assume double agency? Here, the nature of the relation of Creator and 
creature is involved. The contingency of creatures supposes divine 
agency concerning their possible existence. In terms of causality, their 
contingent existence, by which creatures are able to cause things them- 
selves, has to be caused somehow as well. This applies especially to 
scientific laws, which refer to a lawgiver. Their own order excludes 
that they are merely by chance, but they preserve too much openness 
within creation, for instance for human agency, to be a merely deter- 
minist system. 

Synchronic contingency constitutes the modal joint, securing both 
the modal consistency and the modal indispensability of double agency. 
The crucial issue for double agency, then, is to articulate divine agency 
in terms of synchronic contingency. So far, Perfect Will Theology is 
the only intellectual movement to have consistently realized this. With 
its help, divine presence can again be sensed in a universe about which 
science is often amazed, but that is only incidentally experienced as 
creation: 


It is a poor philosophy and a narrow religion, which does not recognize 
God as all in all. Every moment of our lives, we breathe, stand, or move 
in the temple of the Most High; for the whole universe is that temple. 
Wherever we go, the testimony to his power, the impress of his hand, 
are there.... Yes, from every portion, from every department of nature, 
comes the same voice; everywhere we hear thy name, O God! Every- 
where we see thy love! Creation, in all its length and breadth, in all its 
depth and height, is the manifestation of thy Spirit, and without thee the 
world were dark and dead. The universe is to us as the burning bush, 
which the Hebrew leader saw: God is ever present in it, for it burns with 
his glory, and the ground on which we stand is always holy.® 


Like the fire within the bush, God dwells and acts within his creation.” 
A modern analogy that might help to understand this omnipresent 
sustaining and guiding power of God is energy. Everything that exists 


5^ Cited by: C. H. Spurgeon, The Treasury of David, 3 vols. (1885; repr. Peabody, 
1988), 3: 389-90. Spurgeon refers to a certain Francis, Viscount Dillon, but I was 
unable to trace him. 

55 Most exegetes of Ex. 3 interpret the fire as a symbolic representation of the 
transcendent, awesome, and unapproachable divine presence. According to another 
interpretation, the fire represents the forces of Egyptian persecution, which Israel will 
survive. Both interpretations may be combined, since biblical texts often simultane- 
ously accommodate multiple levels of meaning. For a biblical-theological discussion of 
God and his providence, see Charles H. H. Scobie, The Ways of our God: An Approach 
to Biblical Theology (Grand Rapids, 2003), pp. 105-300. 
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in the universe is made up of energy. Every atom is made up of pro- 
tons and electrons containing an electrical charge. Life itself is at least 
sustained by energy, since brain dead persons do not report electrical 
activity on an EEG test any more. The spirit empowers the body with 
energy. God’s activity may be conceived as supplying a kind of energy 
permeating and empowering everything. This kind of divine presence 
is explained in a universal way in the classic doctrine of providence. 


12.4 CONCLUSION 


So far, we have only studied the first and smallest part of Leydecker’s 
division of Reformed theology: natural theology centering on the per- 
fect being and the fatherly providence of God. Revealed theology con- 
cerns Trinitarian grace, and shows how Perfect Will Theology works 
out in the history of salvation. It would be fascinating to trace how this 
remarkable “natural” concept of God informs Christology, Pneuma- 
tology, and other theological topics as well. For this study, however, let 
us only conclude with several important remarks of the great Utrecht 
theologian Arnold van Ruler. 

In his Perspectieven voor de gereformeerde theologie, Van Ruler pres- 
ents several theses regarding the nature of Reformed theology and its 
future.” An original postulate reads: “Reformed theology gave in the 
doctrine of predestination the deepest fathoming of the human situ- 
ation and must continue to wrestle for its proper expression." Van 
Ruler connects this with the importance of the Old Testament within 
Reformed theology, for it is really impossible to conceptualize the 
identity of the living God of Israel without acknowledging predestina- 
tion: He has elected Israel. The doctrine of predestination, however, 
does not concern God’s work of salvation for us, as Barth expressed 
that hereby grace is indeed grace. It deals with the issue of receiving or 
more precisely accepting salvation by human persons, it has to do with 
faith. In my most intimate acts, in faith or in disbelief, I am dependent 


*' He starts with the observation that Reformed theology intends to be a moment 
within the Catholic tradition, and should not detain itself, A. A. van Ruler, ‘Perspec- 
tieven voor de gereformeerde theologie,’ in: Theologisch werk 2 (Nijkerk, 1978), pp. 
78-100, there 78. 

® Ibid., p. 89. 
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on God. Van Ruler concludes that the Reformed insistence on the will 
of God leads to a decisively relational theology: 


There—in the eternal decision—the human being finds, especially in 
his deepest being, in his faith or disbelief, his deepest ground...What 
applies to faith, applies to all existence, even all being. Gradually all real- 
ity becomes a sea of glass before the throne of God, transparent unto the 
eternal decision. In all things the human person is cast upon God and he 
finds in the eternal decisions his real status externus, his deepest being. 
He is more than only himself. He is also in relation—to his neighbours, 
to the human race, to all reality, to God. Although he cannot be reduced 
to these relations, still at least they also constitute his being. The summit 
of this externity is reached, when one says: the human person is what he 
is in the judgement of God (justification), even in the decision of God 
(predestination).9? 


Humankind is not only “cast upon God,” but also “put in the world." 
Modern philosophy has turned this in a blind and casual Geworfenheit 
ins Dasein.” Yet, the human person and everything which is, is inten- 
tionally put forward by the electing and reprobating God. The decided 
thing (res decreta), which is a concrete thing and not merely a general 
image, an idea of the things, belongs in a certain sense to the counsel 
of God as the whole of the eternal decisions. Therefore, everything 
which is, is neither merely a shadow play of the eternal ideas, nor even 
merely an expression of the eternal decisions: 


Everything which is, is true reality. We truly exist ourselves also, and we 
are something kept by God in his hands before his face. In this all, God 
is the willing One, the willing One in freedom. Things find their ground 
just and only in his free power, well-pleasure and goodness. Things do 
not happen as they must happen, but as God wills them. The doctrine of 
predestination cuts off determinism and fatalism by the roots. Notably, 
things do not exist, because they have to be, but because God wills them 
in freedom. There is no absolute necessity in reality.” 


Van Ruler grants existentialism that just as there is no absolute neces- 
sity, so neither an absolute rationality obtains. But he refuses to speak 
about the absurdity of existence, since God wills all things and takes 


© Ibid., p. 90. 

7 Van Ruler hints here to Martin Heidegger and existential philosophy. 

71 Ibid., p. 90. Vos has remarked that this vision of Van Ruler has been admired, 
but unjustly was interpreted more as characteristic of his own theology than as histori- 
cal truth concerning the Reformed tradition, Vos, ‘Klassiek gereformeerde theologie’ 
(see above, ch. 1, n. 13), p. 123. 
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his decisions with goodness and wisdom. And once he has decided for 
things, they must happen with a relative necessity: 


To my mind, all this may express that the Reformed doctrine (of predes- 
tination) can cut us a path through the jungle of modern experience of 
life. In sum: we are in everything, in our being, our agency, in our belief 
or disbelief completely dependent upon the Eternal One, hallowed be his 
Name. But this is not the complete summary of all Reformed wisdom. 
It also includes that we are really called to walk with all our temporal 
existence in the eternal counsel of God and to encounter our situation 
or condition humaine permanently until its ground. We have to see our- 
selves and all things together with God as he does, judge about them, 
will them and do them. To my mind, a higher conception of humanity 
is not possible.” 


Perfect Will Theology embodies an elevated doctrine of God, but also 
results in an eminent conception of human being. Both come together 
in the Person of Jesus Christ, who is God but became man in order to 
save us. Christian theology only exists by his grace. 


” Van Ruler, ‘Perspectieven (see above, n. 67), p. 90. 
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LIST OF LOGICAL SYMBOLS 


Some acquaintance with logic, in particular modal logic is indispens- 
able to understanding scholastic texts. Modern symbolic logic offers 
the possibility to formalize arguments and to compare different posi- 
tions in more detail. There are various systems of notation; in this 
study the representation of Bradley and Swartz is followed in most 
respects." 


PROPOSITIONAL LOGIC 


propositional variables or variables of states of affairs 
q is the case at moment 1 
negation 

inclusive disjunction 
exclusive disjunction 
conjunction 

material implication 
material equivalence 

strict implication 
counterfactual implication 
equivalence 


PREDICATE LOGIC 


individual constants 

property constants 

a is the bearer of (possesses) property P 

power operator (being able to) 

will operator 

command operator (“weak” will of prescription and promise) 


' Bradley, Swartz, Possible Worlds (see above, ch. 7, n. 35), pp. 25-6. See also Sco- 
tus, Contingency and Freedom, p. 37. 


Def 


NA COR” 


O 
(%) 
W, 

WS 
Aeterna 
Actua 
Nihil 
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knowledge operator 

individual constant for God 

power, will, and knowledge operator for God 
universal quantifier 

existential quantifier 


PROOF THEORY 


Assumption 
Definition 
Introduction 
Elimination 

logical operation 
conclusion 
argument to infinity 


SET THEORY 


membership 
exclusion 
intersection 
union 
subset 
equality 


Mopar LOGIC 


possibility operator 

necessity operator 

modal indifference 

possible world 1 

The world-system (collection of all possible worlds) 
The set of all necessary states of affairs 

The possible world that is (also) factual 

The set of all impossible states of affairs 
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With these symbols, impossibility (~)) and contingency can also be 
defined. Since contingency is sometimes defined as being actual and 
possible not to be (classic: p ^ )~p) or as being possible without being 


necessary (modern:()p A 0~p), we have not introduced a separate sym- 
bol for it? 


? Bradley and Swartz introduce the symbol V for contingent. 
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